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A.,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  article  by,  337 
Acacia  and  Daffodils,  272* 

Acacia  dealba ta,  36*,  37* 

Drummondi,  36* 
melanoxylon,  38* 

Acaena  inermis  and  others,  364 
Acer  palmatum,  dwarfed,  332* 

Acta;a  japonica,  40 
Agapanthus  unbellatus,  248* 

Alar,  article  by,  49* 

Allerton,  Robert,  garden  of,  237* 
Allure  of  the  Day-Lily,  The,  198 
Alpines,  Some  new,  for  garden  use, 
36< 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  330* 
Everblooming,  193* 
in  American  gardens,  189* 
in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  green¬ 
houses,  190* 

American  gardens,  Gayety  for,  336 
Among  Our  Garden  Neighbors,  47, 
135,  203,  265,  336,  390 
Amory,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  garden  of,  173* 
Anemone  hupehensis,  39 
Anemones,  St.  Brigid,  from  seed,  208 
Angell,  Herbert,  photograph  by,  196* 
Ants,  Ridding  the  lawn  of,  280 
Aphis,  Protection  from,  280 
Apple,  Another  Good  (Porinate),  274 
Araucaria  excelsa,  129* 
Archantophoenix  Cunninghamiana, 
188* 

Arnold  Arboretum,  funds  for,  135 
Arnold  Arboretum,  What  it  means  to 
American  gardeners,  266 
Asters  for  Autumn  bloom,  196* 
August  garden,  Some  expedients  for 
an,  392 

Australian  plants  in  California,  391 
Avenue  A  Gardens,  Planting  time  in, 

264* 

Azalea,  An  aged,  332* 

Kurume,  193* 

Baker,  Charles  L.,  article  by,  274 
Balsams,  Transplanting  in  full  bloom, 
272 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph  (portrait),  35 
Bare  spots,  Being  ready  for  the,  337 
Barker,  Richard  F,  article  by,  267 
Barron,  Leonard  article  by,  191*  ,  pho¬ 
tograph  by,  364 
Barton,  R.,  article  by,  88 
Bates,  Henry  M.,  article  by,  204 
Beals,  Jessie  Tarbox,  photograph  by, 
1 18* 

Before-and-after  effects,  338* 
Beginnings  of  a  Gladiolus  Enthusiasm, 
The,  183* 

Begonias  in  Brazil,  393 
Berry,  Mr.  S.  S.,  floral  arrangement 
by, 389 

Big  Chrysanthemums  and  Little  as 
they  Grow  in  Gardens  East  and 
West,  27* 

Birches  in  Spring,  a  tribute  to,  138 
Bird  bath,  easily  built,  49* 

Birdhouse  and  Vines,  49* 

Bliss,  Walter  P  ,  garden  of,  371* 
Bloom,  Much,  with  Little  Effort,  394 
Blossom,  Harold  H.,  garden  designed 
and  photographed  by,  120* 
Bodker,  Albert  J.,  garden  designed  by, 
368 


Bolles,  Charlton  Burgess,  article  by, 
20 

Bolton,  Chester  C.,  garden  of,  302* 
Books  Reviewed, 

Amateur’s  Book  of  the  Garden  se¬ 
ries,  252 

American  Rose  Annual,  252 
House  Plants  (Barnes),  252 
Lawn  Making  (Barron),  252 
Planning  Your  Garden  (Rogers) 

2S2. 

Rose  in  America  (McFarland),  252 
Sundials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday 
(Earle),  252 

Bontrager,  W.  E.,  article  by,  136,  274 
Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  View  in 
the,  187* 

Botsford,  A.  H.,  article  by,  50,  339 
Boyd,  Edith  M.,  article  by,  270 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  130* 

Bradley,  Eleanor  Cabot,  article  by, 
122* 

Breadfruit,  Questing  for  the,  394 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Robert,  garden  of,  26* 
Bridge,  the  beauty  of  a  little,  309* 
Brigham,  F.  M.,  article  by,  271 
Bringing  Brillance  from  the  Tropics, 
189* 

Broader  Gardening,  The,  178* 

Brown,  Frank  A.,  article  by,  207*  337 
Brown,  Margaret  DeM.,  photograph 
by,  359* 

Brown,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  article  by,  267 
Buckley,  photograph  by,  107* 

Bulbs  grown  in  California,  48 

Salvaging  the  Easter- flowered,  113* 
the  search  for,  391 
Burkholder,  C.  L.,  article  by,  333* 
Burnett,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  389* 

Burrows,  Charles,  photographs  by, 
242* 

Busbee,  Isabel  B.,  article  by,  338 
Butterfield,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  garden  of 
366* 

C.,  J.  M.,  article  by,  394 
Calhoun,  E.  R.,  article  by,  48 
California  and  Brazil,  393 

Some  Australian  plants  in,  391 
Calvert,  Amelia  S.,  article  by,  205, 
270 

Campbell,  W.,  article  by,  392 
Canada,  horticultural  medal  in,  337 
Carejr,  Mrs.  William,  garden  model 
by,  194* 

Carnations,  But  what  about,  267 
Carruthers,  Mazie  V.,  verse  by,  371* 
Carter  medal,  founded,  337 
Cattleyas,  growing,  88 
Caughey,  Rachel  E.,  article  by,  138 
Celery  between  potatoes,  206* 
for  yourself,  Growing  good,  206 
Chamaecyparis  obtusa,  dwarfed,  331* 
Chamberlain,  John  W.,  article  by,  267 
Chappell,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  garden 
models  by  194* 

Cherishing  Nature’s  Great  Garden, 

323 

Cherries,  Spraying,  for  leaf  spot,  282 
Cherry,  Chase  (Sour),  342 
Japanese,  Shirofugen,  175* 
Cherry-Blossoms  in  Japan,  204* 
Christensen,  photograph  by,  128* 


Chrysanthemum  arcticum,  40 
sibiricum,  39 

Chrysanthemums,  Big  and  Little  as 
they  grow  in  gardens  East  and 
West,  27* 

Enjoying  the,  312* 

Flowering  dates  of,  48 
Hardy  from  seed,  29* 

Large  Blooms  from  the  wind-swept 
Prairies,  29* 

Large-flowered  in  a  Kansas  garden, 
28 

Large- flowered  on  a  city  lot,  27 
Cimicifuga  dahurica,  40 
simplex,  39* 

Cinerarias  in  Brazil,  393 

Clarke,  Mary  L.,  photographs  by, 

324* . 

Clematis  in  Kansas,  393* 

Clivia  miniata,  248* 

Codonopsis  convolvulacea,  364 
ovata,  364 

Coe,  Ernest  Francis,  article  by,  331* 
W.  R.,  garden  of,  125*,  383* 

Coffin,  Miss  Marian  C.,  garden  de¬ 
signed  by  102*,  321* 

Colton,  Amy  Richards  and  Arthur 
W.,  article  by,  317* 

Come  to  Garden  City  in  rose  time, 
'334 

Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  garden  of  (errone¬ 
ously  credited  to  Mrs.  Wilcox) 

23* 

Corn  in  hotbeds,  50 

Corner  Planting  for  quick  effect,  106* 
Cover  designs:  March,  Hadley  Roses, 
after  a  painting  by  Carle  J.  Blenner; 
April,  When  April  Laughs,  Maurice 
Day;  May,  Dogwood  and  Cedar,  H. 
Schlichting;  June,  Iris  in  the  late 
June  Flower  Border,  Maurice  Day; 
July,  Wall  Fountain  in  the  Summer 
Garden,  H.  George  Brandt;  August, 
The  Cool  Azure  of  Larkspurs,  E. 
Marion  Peters 
Crocus  is  available,  339 
Croft,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  garden  of,  101*, 
238*,  361* 

Cromwell,  Mrs.  James,  W.,  garden  of 
392* 

Crooker,  Orin,  article  by,  307*  photo¬ 
graph  by,  309* 

Culin,  Mira  B.,  article  by,  200* 
Cummins,  S.  S.,  garden  of,  242* 
Cunningham,  Allan  (portrait),  185 

Daniels,  Mark,  garden  designed  by, 
373* 

Daffodils  give  the  Glory  of  the  Spring, 
hi* 

in  Mrs.  Wilder’s  rock  garden,  380* 
Dahlias,  early  planting  for,  205 
Raising  from  Seed,  20,  51 
Dahlia  seed  enthusiast,  Another,  204 
Darnell,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  article  by,  207* 
271, 

Daisy,  Swan  River,  130* 

Day-Lily,  The  allure  of  the,  198 
Dial,  The  friendly,  367* 

Digging,  the  art  of,  34* 

Dixon,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Roses  at,  21* 

Does  the  Grafted  Rose  Pay?,  31*,  340 
Doorstep,  Where  welcome  waits  at 
the,  107* 


Doorway  that  invites,  A,  106* 
Downer,  H.  E.,  article  by,  48 
Downs,  Jere  A.,  garden  of,  251* 
Driscoll,  Louise,  verse  by,  131,  246 
Duffy,  Sherman  R.,  article  by,  208 
du  Pont,  Lammot,  garden  of,  321* 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Formal  Dutch  garden 
of,  191* 

Dyer, Mr.  George  J.,  garden  of,  102* 

Echo  from  “The  Tired  Business 
Man,”  An,  274 
Egan,  W.  C.,  article  by,  337 
Eldredge,  A.  G.,  photograph  by,  52, 
173*,  196*,  237* 

Ellsworth,  W.  B.,  article  by,  391 
Ellwanger,  M.,  article  by,  138 
Elwell,  H.  E.,  article  by,  18* 
Endowment  is  Needed,  135 
Erica  gracilis,  329* 

Eucalyptus  come  to  California,  When 
did  the  first,  276 

Evergreens  that  combine  agreeably, 
109* 

Fabyan,  Mrs.,  Garden  of,  307* 

Facts  for  ready  reference,  261 
Farrington,  E.  I.,  photograph  by, 
i75* 

Ferns  flourishing  in  full  sun,  51 
Finale,  The  felicitous,  390 
Fish,  A.  J.,  article  by,  270 
Flint,  II.  L.,  article  by,  49* 

Floral  Arrangements,  388* 

Flower  Arrangement  Competition, 
awards  in,  359*,  388*,  390* 

Floral  Arrangements  after  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  prize  winning,  273*,  275 
Florida’s  flower  show,  335* 

Flower  Show,  Meet  me  at  the,  191* 
Making  more  attractive,  209 
Flowers,  Some  easily  grown,  271 
Fly,  White,  Getting  rid  of  the  pestifer¬ 
ous,  267 

Follow  up  crops  for  the  Vegetable 
garden,  315* 

Foundation  Planting,  A  correctly 
modelled,  109* 

Fountain,  Wall,  furnishes  a  focus,  321* 
Fowler,  Clarence,  garden  designed  by, 
32*,  239*,  262*;  plan  by,  262* 
Fox,  Helen  Morgenthau,  article  by, 
1 1 5* 

Fox,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  floral  arrangement 
by,  389* 

Freesia,  249* 

Friendly  garden  gate,  The,  200 i: 

Funic,  photographs  by,  200* 

Gaiety  for  American  Gardens,  336 
Game  Laws  and  Roadside  Planting, 
39Y 

Garden  Magazine  gardens,  133*,  334 
Garden  of  Garden  Born  (verse),  13 1 
Garden  of  Pleasant  Surprises,  A,  256* 
models,  prize  winning,  194* 

When  spring  touches  Miss  Rath- 
bone’s,  253* 

Gardening  vs.  Golf,  51 
Garden  pictures,  before  and  after, 
338 

Gardens  and  Sculpture  charm  to¬ 
gether,  365* 

Splashed  by  the  sea,  373* 
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Gardin,  C.  A.,  article  by,  205 
Gate,  The  Friendly  Garden,  200* 
lattice,  brick,  200* 

Gazing  Globe  makes  magic,  366* 
Geranium  Zonal,  used  properly,  251* 
Gersdorff,  Charles  E.  F.,  article  by, 
124* 

Getting  the  Garden  Soil  into  Con¬ 
dition,  34* 

Ginkgo,  determining  sex  of,  44 
Gladiolus  along  the  wall,  184* 

Early,  of  quality,  124* 

Enthusiasm,  Beginnings  of  a,  183* 
in  the  tropics,  377* 

Pollen  carrier  for,  271 

Two  types  of,  for  the  tropics,  377* 

variety  notes  on,  183 

variety  report,  124,  126* 

“Glad”  Soliloquy,  A,  137 
Godshalk,  I.  J.,  article  by,  50 
Gott,  Anne  C.,  article  by,  205 
Gould,  Albert  R.,  article  by,  393 
Grafting  the  Rose,  31,  340 
Graves,  Nathan  R.,  photograph  by, 
197*,  248*,  249* 

Gravetye,  Daffodil  at,  hi* 

Old  wall  enclosing  garden  at,  112* 
When  Spring  comes  to,  no* 

Within  the  walled  garden  at,  113* 
Green,  F.  W.,  article  by,  138 
Greenleaf,  James  L.,  garden  designed 
by,  361*;  (credited  incorrectly), 
101* 

Grevillea  Thelmanniana,  187* 
Gypsophila  cerastioides,  364 

H.,  L.  M.,  article  by,  273 
H.,  S.  T.,  article  by,  137,  274 
Hale,  Marcia  E.,  article  by,  392 
Hamblin,  Stephen  F.,  article  by,  39* 
310,  364*  373* 

Hard,  Mrs.  Anson  W.,  garden  of,  T03* 
Hardiness  often  dependent  upon  Soil, 
48 

Harding,  Gardner  I.,  article  bv,  180 
Henrietta,  article  by,  338 
Hardy  Flowering  Plants  for  shaded 
places,  195* 

Harris,  Arthur  W.,  article  by,  40 
Hatfield,  William  H.,  article  by,  338 
Hawaii,  Garden  at,  378* 

Hayden,  Miss  Mary,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  388* 

Heald,  Mrs.  James  H.,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  388*,  389* 

Healy,  Harry  G.,  photograph  by,  102* 
Heath,  Edward  H.,  estate  of,  174 
Helianthus  angustifolius,  40 
Heller  Flower  Prize,  Samuel  W.,  390 
Herbaceous  border,  238* 

Herbs,  Old,  may  be  had,  204 
wanted,  51 

Heritage  (verse)  371* 

Herrington,  Arthur,  article  by,  119 
Herter,  Mr.  Albert,  garden  of,  118* 
Hewitt,  Mattie  Edwards,  photograph 
by,  13*,  19*,  26*,  101*,  125*, 
238*  319*,  361*,  37s*,  380*,  382*, 

383*  385* 

Hibiscus,  379* 

Higgins,  Mrs.  W.  I.,  garden  of,  303* 
Hinckley,  Julian,  article  by,  271 
Hippeastrum  (as  Amaryllis),  189* 
History  of  Hadley  Rose,  The,  41 
of  Japanese  gardening,  31 1* 
Hollyhock,  Legend  of  the,  338 
Holly  turns  yellow,  Why?,  338 
Homans,  Susan  T.,  article  by,  136 
Honey-Pot,  South  African,  329* 
Horrub,  D.  H.,  article  by,  270 
Horticulture,  Building  our,  up  or  down, 
265 

Horticulture  in  Canada,  Encouraging, 
337 

Houghton,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  article  by,  50 
Howard,  R.  F.,  article  by,  204,  274 
How  those  children  work!,  264* 
Hubbard,  S.  C.,  article  by,  21* 
Hughes,  D.  J.,  article  by,  274 
Huntington,  Agnes  Fales,  article  by, 
183* 


Hyacinths  forced,  114* 

Hydrangeas,  Hybrid,  that  please,  273 
that  play  the  Chameleon,  274 

Iris,  cult  of  the,  in  1923,  372 

Like  a  Flock  of  Birds  (verse),  246 
Lovers,  Announcement  to,  203 
Show,  Boston,  394 
Irises  best  worth  growing,  243 
Discarded,  336 
Japanese,  237* 
at  home,  306* 

in  Mr.  Cummins’s  garden,  242* 
Irwin,  H.,  article  by,  137* 

Jackdaw,  Repudiating  the,  136 
Jonquil,  The  true,  381* 

Jay,  Mary  Rutherford,  photograph 
by,  113*  . 

Japan,  About  gardening  in  old,  311* 
Present  day  gardens  in,  306* 
Japanese,  Fascination  about  things, 
3QI* 

picture  plants  alive,  Keeping,  331* 
Jensen,  Jens,  garden  of,  320* 

Johnson,  Jessamine  Spear,  article  by, 
270 

Mrs.  Harry  L.,  garden  of,  107* 
Johnston,  Frances  Benjamin,  photo¬ 
graph  by,  239*,  262* 

Jorgensen,  J.  L.,  article  by,  270 
July  border,  plants  for  a,  84 
Juniper  from  Western  China,  332* 

Kains,  M.  G.,  article  by,  270  ■ 
Kansas,  An  August-Flowering  Vine 
for,  393* 

Kentia  Forsteriana,  128* 

Kies,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  garden  of,  239^262* 
Kniphofia,  249* 

Ivorakuen  Park  on  the  island  of 
Hondu,  306* 

Kruhm,  A.,  article  by,  315* 

Lane,  Bernard  H.,  article  by,  339 
Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ID,  garden  of, 
256* 

Late  crops  flourish,  315* 

Lawn  mowers,  types  of,  268* 

Seeding,  and  keeping  the  grass,  363 
Lawson,  K.  W.,  article  by,  51 
Le  Sure,  Charles  S.,  plan  by  244* 
article  by,  245* 

Leavitt,  Charles  W.,  garden  designed 
by  103* 

Lemon  Lily,  198* 

Lewis,  Robert  R.,  article  by,  137 
Lewisia  in  a  Massachusetts  garden,  50 
Lilac,  oyster-shell  scale  on,  333* 
Lilies,  Bulb-rooting  and  Stem-rooting 
types,  1 1 6* 

from  June  till  September,  115* 

Soils  they  like,  119 
Lilium  aura  turn,  116* 

Blandfordia  flammea,  var.  princeps, 
128* 

candidum,  325* 

candidum  and  Larkspur,  118* 

elegans,  116* 

Kelloggi,  1 1 6* 
regale,  117* 
speciosum  forced,  114* 

Lily,  Gold-banded,  116* 

Linarias,  new,  31 1 

Little  Ladies  of  the  Old  School,  126* 
LithospeTnum  intermedium,  364 
prostratum,  364 

Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Soil  for,  270 
Lychnis  Lagascae,  364 
pyrenaica,  364 

MacDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A., 
garden  of,  120* 

Madonna  Lilies,  What  lovelier  than, 
3.2S* 

Madrid,  note  from,  392 
Magee,  Mrs.,  garden  of,  319* 
Magenta,  Making  good  use  of,  122* 
Main,  M.  Emerson,  article  by,  337 
Maine,  From  a  Neighbor  in,  136 
Making  good  use  of  Magenta,  122* 


Making  your  flower  garden  look 
“right,”  25* 

Manchester,  H.  H.,  article  by,  31 1* 
Manning,  J.  Woodward,  article  by, 
274 

Manure  and  wheat  straw  mixing,  282 
Marigold  pot,  Fall  days  favor  the,  270 
Marks,  Arthur  H.,  garden  of,  365* 
Marshall,  T.  Dabney,  article  by,  379* 
Masson,  Francis  (portrait),  327 
Maxwell,  Isabella  R.,  article  by,  50 
Mayflower,  Raising  from  cuttings  and 
seed,  199* 

Mayflower,  Transplanting  the  to  the 
Pacific,  267 

McColm,  Viola,  article  by,  29*, 
393*  garden  of  339* 

McFarland  Co.,  J.  Horace,  photo¬ 
graph  by,  42*,  130*,  187* 
McLanahan,  Mrs.  Scott,  floral  ar¬ 
rangement  by,  273* 

McLean,  Forman  T.,  article  by,  377 
McN.,  F.  L.,  article  by,  205 
McNeely,  L.  M.,  article  by,  267 
Meet  me  at  the  Flower  Show,  191* 
Melhart,  G.  G.,  article  by,  391 
Melia  Azederach,  207* 

Merryman,  Walter  H.,  photographs 
by,  324* 

Mertensia  echioides,  364 
Mesembryanthemum  in  California, 
373* 

Moles  and  Cats,  272 
Montana,  difficulties  of  gardening  in, 
270 

Moonflower  as  a  porch  vine,  270 
Moore,  Mrs.  Paul,  garden  model  by, 
194* 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Branch,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  275* 

Morse,  A.  M.,  article  by,  48 
Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.,  garden 
of,  120* 

Myrica  caroliniana  for  southern 
gardens,  274 

Name,  and  some  history,  A,  47 
Narcissus  forced,  114* 

in  a  Mississippi  garden,  379* 
National  Garden  Week  Activities,  131 
established,  45,  47 
Triumphs  of,  201 

National  Garden  Association,  322,  376 
formation  of,  255 

Sculpture  Society’s  Exhibition,  366* 
Naturalistic  manner,  A  garden  in  the 
192* 

Nerine  sariensis,  248* 

Newark  Evening  News,  photographs 
by,  179*,  180* 

Newcomers  of  Note  for  the  Hardy 
Garden,  39* 

New  England  garden,  a,  120*,  121* 
New  York  International  Flower  Show, 
191* 

Nichols,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  article  by,  338 
Northend,  Mary  H.,  photograph  by, 
251*,  256*,  301*,  360* 

Norton,  Clifford,  photograph  by,  14* 

O’L.,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  article  by,  136 
Olmstead,  George  W.,  garden  of,  368* 
Glmstead  Bros.,  garden  designed  by, 
256* 

Olsen,  Mrs.  Ole  K.,  floral  arrangement 
by,  388* 

Orchid,  most  popular,  88 
Open  Column,  The,  48,  136,  203,  266, 
337,  39i 

Pacific  Coast,  appreciation  of,  48 
Palm,  Bangalow,  in  the  brush,  188* 
Umbrella,  128* 

Palms  in  a  Hawaiian  garden,  378* 
Pansies  Picking  out-of-doors  in  mid¬ 
winter,  267 

Papaver  from  Thibet,  310,  364*  pilo- 
sum,  310 

Paper  Pots,  What  really  is  the  trouble 
with,  267 

Paradise  of  wild  flowers,  A,  190 


Path  of  Delight,  The,  308* 

Payne,  B.  H.,  article  by,  267 
Theo.,  article  by,  48 
Peas,  The  secret  of  growing  late,  314 
Peckham,  Ethel  A.  S.,  article  by,  203 
Peonies  at  Garden  City,  133* 

make  a  magnificent  display  in  early 
summer,  324* 

Peony  Show,  Boston,  394 
Pergola  and  Vines,  239* 
raised,  the,  367* 

Perennials  Blossom  in  great  profusion, 

.324* 

Five  New  Excellent,  for  Autumn, 
39* 

New  Midseason,  310 
upon  which  the  garden  depends, 
262* 

Philandering  with  Phlox,  369* 
Philippine  Islands,  gardening  in,  394 
Phlox,  360* 

coolest  of  flowers,  the,  369* 
Philandering  with,  369* 

Pickenbach,  Helena  Rademacher,  ar¬ 
ticle  by  178*;  and  gardens  of,  181, 
182 

Picture  and  a  Poem,  A,  307* 

Pine  Shavings,  What  is  the  effect  of, 

337 

Pinks  in  Louisiana,  Twelve  months  of, 
337 

Pinus  parviflora,  dwarfed,  33 2* 

Plan  for  Balanced  Flower  Garden,  25* 
for  flower  border,  123* 
for  foundation  planting,  108* 
for  garden  layout,  262 
for  garden  plot,  122* 
for  our  Rose  Garden,  334 
for  woodland  road,  244* 
Platycerium  grande,  186* 

Plumbago  coccinea  in  the  window,  270 
Pool  in  Mrs.  Pickenbach’s  garden,  179 
Lotus,  308* 
serenity  of  the,  325* 

Poppies,  new  from  Thibet,  310 
Poppy,  new  from  Thibet,  364* 
Portulaca  along  the  pathway,  181* 
Pots,  paper,  anything  wrong  with? 
SO 

Potter,  D.  E.,  article  by,  272 
Potteries  of  traditional  mould,  Primi¬ 
tive  American,  317* 

Pottery,  Durant,  320* 
in  a  city  garden,  320* 

Jugtown,  317* 

Poillon,  318* 

sometimes  lends  a  pleasant  em¬ 
phasis,  319* 

Spanish,  318* 

that  plays  a  part  in  garden  and 
loggia,  317* 

Powell,  Edwin  C.,  article  by,  189* 
Practical  side  of  Rose  growing,  The, 
18*  • 

Prairie  section,  No  gardens  in  the,  271 
Pratia  angulata,  364 
Prentiss,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  garden  of,  14* 
Primulas  in  a  neighbor’s  garden,  137* 
Prior,  Percy  B.,  article  by,  34 
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276*,  340 

Protea  cynaroides,  329* 

Prunus  triloba,  274 
Putz,  Alfred,  article  by,  271 

Quackenbush,  Roy,  article  by,  204 
Quarantine,  37,  136,  391, 
modified  as  to  bulbs,  48,  274 
Quercus  dentata,  dwarfed.  331* 

Raising  Dahlias  from  seed,  20 
Mayflower  from  cuttings  and  seed, 
199 

Rathbone,  Alice,  article  by,  126*,  253*, 
272 

photograph  by,  205* 

Remich,  L.  C.,  article  by,  51 
Reminder,  the  Month’s,  16,  104,  176, 
240,  304,  362 

Rewarding  the  creative  gardener,  390 
Rhododendrons,  what  they  like,  254 


Ries,  Estelle  H.,  article  by,  365* 
Roadside  planting,  391 
Robinson,  William,  article  by,  340,  392 
portrait  of,  no 
Rockey  steps,  192* 

Rosa  multiflora,  52* 

Rose,  budded,  how  to  plant,  18* 
Caroline  Testout,  43* 

Garden,  Our,  334* 
grafted,  fallacy  of,  31*,  340 
Growing,  The  Practical  Side  of,  18* 
Hadley,  History  of,  41 
Hedge,  Making  your  own,  339 
Hedge,  two  hundred  miles  of,  132* 
Hill’s  America,  42*;  the  name  of,  47 
Rugosa  Hybrids,  on  own  roots,  136 
Silver  Moon,  21* 

Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  275* 
Roses,  Budding,  342* 

Christmas,  English  ways  with,  272 
climb  in  Kansas,  339* 
climbing  in  Delaware,  50 
Yellow  Climbing  Some  superlative, 
•  270 

East  and  West,  23 

forgotten,  to  rescue,  52 

forgotten,  Recalling,  205 

for  Seattle,  What  are  the  best,  266 

grafted,  do  they  pay?  31*,  340 

H-T,  flower  production  chart  of,  24 

Wintering  in  Maine,  337 

lime  for  better,  82 

Newer,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  44 

Polyantha,  chart  of,  24 

pruning  and  planting,  18* 

Rambler,  behavior  chart  of,  22 
that  Do  Double  Duty,  41 
Which  Bloom  Best,  and  When?  21* 
Rutledge,  A.,  article  by,  254,  314 

S.,  H.  W.,  article  by,  338 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  garden  of,  375* 
Sadler,  Hammond,  article  by,  25* 
plan  for  Rose  Garden  by,  334* 
Sakamoto,  K.,  photographs  by,  306* 
Salvaging  the  Easter-flowered  bulbs, 

113* 

Salvia  turkestanica,  310 
Salvias,  new,  310 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Henry,  garden  of,  367* 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  John  H.,  garden  of,  324* 
Sanger,  Prentice,  garden  designed  by, 
IS* 

Sansevieria  Laurenti,  137* 

zeylanica  as  a  “silly  thing,”  137 
Saunders,  A.  P.,  article  by,  238* 
Charles  F.,  article  by,  276 
Scale,  Oyster-Shell,  New  summer 
spray  for,  333* 

Schizanthus  (as  Nemesia),  249*,  340* 
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Scilla  campanulata  will  multiply,  339 
Sculpture  for  gardens,  336,  365 
Scythe,  A  Hundred  Years  from  the,  268 
Seaside  gardening,  373* 

Seedlings,  When  Ready  to  Set  Out,  40 
Seeds,  Some,  that  want  their  own  way, 
271 

Shaded  Border,  Flowers  on  the,  197* 
corner,  For  that  stubborn,  337 
Places,  Hardy  flowering  plants  for 
i9S* 

Shaffer,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  garden  of,  338 
Sharpe,  Helen  M.,  article  by,  84,  392 
Shaw,  Margaret  F.,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  388* 

prize  flower  arrangement  by,  359* 
Sheidigger,  Elsie,  article  by,  203 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Finley  F.,  garden  of, 
13*)  iQ* 

Shipman,  Mrs.  Ellen,  garden  designed 
by,  238*,  361* 

Show,  A  Florida,  335* 

Shrub,  An  attractive,  for  the  Southern 
garden,  274 

Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  the  friendly 
house  front,  106* 

Slugs,  Hellebore  for,  338 
Smith,  Arthur,  article  by,  195* 

Mrs.  Philip  M.,  garden  of,  32* 

Mrs.  Wilson  G.,  article  by,  29* 
Smutney,  R.  V.,  photograph  by,  103* 
Societies,  News  of  the,  265 
Soil,  Getting  into  Condition,  34 
Soils  that  Lilies  like,  119 
Some  New  Alpinesfor  garden  use,  364* 
Newer  Roses  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  44 

South  Africa,  Generous  appreciation 
from,  392 

A  call  from  the,  136 
Open  door  to,  207 

Southern  plants  for  northern  gardens, 
387* 

Southerner,  A,  337 
Spanish  gardening,  392 

style,  A  garden  in  the,  192* 
Sparmannia  africana,  328* 

Spray  New  Summer  for  Oyster-Shell 
Scale,  333* 

Spicer,  Anne  Higginson,  article  by, 
198 

Spring  flowers,  color  garden  of,  191* 
Springtime  at  Gravetye,  no* 

Squirrel,  Thwarting  the,  392 

What  will  awe  the  troublesome,  270 
Standley,  PI.  L.,  photograph  by,  174 
Stapleton,  L.  B.,  article  by,  273 
Station,  Brockwayville,  Pa.,  132* 
Sterrett,  Mrs.  Cliff,  article  by,  51 
Stones  begin  to  flower,  When,  338* 


Stout,  A.  B.,  article  by,  113 
photographs  by,  116* 

Mrs.  Charles  H.,  article  by,  208 
Strang,  Elizabeth  L.,  article  by,  106* 
Strawberry  bed,  Summer  care  of,  280 
Strep tocarpus,  328* 

Strohmeyer,  H.  A.,  photograph  by, 
37i* 

Sturtevant,  R.  S.,  article  by,  372 
Sulliger,  Rev.  Spencer  S.,  article  by, 
44 

Suns  and  Stars,  379* 

Sweet-peas  arranged  for  effect,  359* 
successful  growing  of,  138 
Swift,  Mrs.  James  Y.,  garden  of,  132* 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Botanie  Garden, 
187* 

Talking  of  Tulips,  253* 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Henry  O.,  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  by,  273* 

S.  C.,  article  by,  272,  267 
Thayer,  Mr.  Bayard,  garden  of,  175* 
Thompson,  H.  G.,  article  by,  338* 
Tillotson,  H.  S.,  article  by,  31 
Tinkham,  William  W.,  article  by,  206 
Tobie,  Mabel  Cary,  article  by,  136 
Totty,  C.  H.,  article  by,  41,  48 
Travel  Tales  of  a  Plant  Collector, 

III.  Eastern  Australia,  35* 

IV.  More  About  the  Plants  of 

Australia,  127* 

V.  Farewell  to  Australia,  185* 

VI.  When  the  gardener  sees 
South  Africa  ,  247* 

VII.  A  final  survey  of  South 
Africa,  326* 

VIII.  The  Orient,  ancient  mother 
of  to-day’s  garden,  384* 
Trenching  illustrated,  34* 

Tree-Peony,  Extraordinary  beauty  of, 
260* 

First  bloom  of  a  seedling,  258* 
Tree-Peonies  in  my  garden  and  yours, 
258* 

Trees  for  our  Children’s  Children,  370 
Tulip  White  Swan,  233* 

Tulips  around  the  bird  bath,  205* 
Darwin,  and  Ribbon-grass,  254* 
Talking  of,  253* 

Van  Anda,  G.  H.,  photograph  by,  15*, 
302* 

Van  Riper,  Mr.  Kenneth,  garden  of, 
302,  382* 

Vegetable  garden,  Follow  up  crops  for 
the,  315* 

Verse 

Garden  of  Garden  Born  (Louise 
Driscoll),  131 


Heritage  (Mazie  V.  Caruthers)  371 
Iris  Like  a  Flock  of  Birds  (Louise 
Driscoll),  246 

Vinca  minor,  an  ideal  covering,  196* 
Violets,  Double  hardy,  wanted,  138 
Von  Mueller,  Ferdinand  (portrait), 
i8S 

W.,  T.  A.,  article  by,  208 
Wahlenbergia  dalmatica,  364 
saxicola,  364 
synonomy  of,  364 

Walker,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  garden  of,  360* 
Wallis,  E.  J.,  photographs  by,  248*, 
249* 

Water  put  to  pleasant  uses,  368* 
Water-lilies,  October,  in  northern 
Maine,  207* 

Wattle,  Silver,  36*,  37* 

Welcome  Word,  203 
Wenzel,  Henry,  article  by,  27* 

West,  a  garden  of  the,  174* 

Wester,  P.  J.,  article  by,  394 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Edith,  garden  of,  198* 
What  Garden  Week  gives  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,  203 

What  kind  of  Ginkgo?  44 
What  Rhododendrons  Like,  254 
When  Spring  comes  to  Gravetye,  no* 
When  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  set 
out,  40 

the  Whole  Country  Gardens  Finely, 
47 

Where  Beauty  and  Industry  Link 
Hands,  133 

Use  and  Beauty  go  hand  in  hand, 
392* 

White  fly,  destroying,  267 
Magic  in  the  garden,  313* 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Payne,  garden  of,  367* 
Which  Roses  Bloom  Best  and  When, 
21* 

Wilson,  E.  H.,  article  by,  35*,  127*, 
185*,  247*,  266,  326*,  384* 
Wild-flower  gardening,  178*,  181* 
Wild  Flowers,  chart  of,  in  a  garden, 
180 

A  paradise  of,  180 
Wilder,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  garden  of,  364* 
Window  garden,  For  your,  270 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Edgerton,  garden  of, 
382* 

Wister,  John  C.,  article  by,  243 
Wisteria,  385* 

Coaxing  to  Bloom,  267 
Woodman,  Allison  M.,  article  by,  391 
Woodland  Planting  for  the  Roadside, 
245* 

Zinnias  in  Texas,  271 
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This  giant  Peony-Decorative  dahlia  is  one  of  the  best.  A  prize-winner  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  finest  Holland  creation.  Flowers  have  been  grown  to  14  inches  and  we 
have  produced  hundreds  in  our  Dahlia  fields  10  to  12  inches  across.  The  color  is  dull  old  gold  with  bronze  suffusion.  In  the  sunlight  the  petals  fairly  glitter  with  gold  dust.  Outer  petals  grace¬ 
fully  twisted  showing  a  soft  mauve  tint  on  reverse  side.  Free  bloomer  with  long,  extra  strong  stems.  Many  growers  consider  this  the  finest  of  all  dahlias.  Healthy  field  grown  tubers,  $2.50  each. 

Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner — Decorative.  A  robust  grower.  Color  deep  mauve  pink.  A  fine 
exhibition  bloom . $7.50  each 


Charm— Decorative.  Beautiful  orange  red  shading  to  orange  yellow.  Wonderful  for 

garden  or  exhibition . $5.00  each 

Couronne  d’Or— Decorative.  Large  golden  yellow  flowers  with  orange  shadings.  Free 

bloomer  on  long  stems . . . $5.00  each 

Earle  Williams— Decorative.  Stunning  combination  of  red  and  white.  One  of  the 
showiest  of  the  California  giant  dahlias . $3.50  each 


Old  Rose  Beauty— Decorative  1922  Introduction.  The  color  of  this  new  Dahlia  is  an 
unusual  and  beautiful  old  rose.  True  decorative  with  extra  long  stems.  The  tallest  and 

most  erect  dahlia  we  grow.  A  wonderful  dahlia . . $5.00  each 

CoI!ect:on  -These  five  dahlias  with  one  Insulinde  $25.00  postpaid.  A  Grand  Collection 
for  Garden  or  Show  Room. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SPRING  1923  CATALOGUE 


VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS. 

Bulb  and  Plant  Specialists 


Box  B.  Babylon,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Nurseries,  Hillegom,  Holland,  and  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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You  Are  Cordially  Invited  to 

Do  Your  Garden  Shopping  Here! 

=§- 

From  an  idea  and  a  modest  beginning,  now  almost  20  years 
ago,  this  establishment  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  horticultural  establishments  devoted  to  dissem¬ 
inating  newer,  better  plants  for  American  gardens. 

Totty’s  Chrysanthemums  are  a  household  word 
throughout  the  world.  Totty’s  introductions  of  Rose 
Novelties  reign  supreme  wherever  roses  bloom. 


Some  Totty  Offerings 

for  1923 


The  Crowning  Achievement 
in  Rosedom — 


To  the  galaxy  of  Roses  introduced  by  the 
House  of  Totty,  to  Columbia,  Madam  Butter¬ 
fly,  Premier,  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
etc.,  we  now  add  still  another  winner.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  unsurpassed  in  Rose  Loveliness.  Of  a 
tremendous  constitution,  with  rich,  deep  green, 
healthy  foliage  that  in  itself  is  quite  ornamental. 

All  of  it  topped  with  gloriously 
shaped  flowers  of  a  pink  shading  to 
old  rose  and  a  fragrance 

described  by  a  connoisseur  as  a  cross  between  the  finest  Tea  Rose  fragrance 
with  the  faintest  twang  of  heliotrope.  Price  $2.50  each,  $25.00  per  dozen. 


Souvenir  de  Georges  Pernet  ( New  1923).  This  is  the  second  of  the 
Pernet  “Souvenir”  Roses,  the  first  being  the  sensational  golden  yellow 
Claudius  described  above  and  introduced  by  us  last  season.  Color:  a  flam¬ 
ing  red  shading  to  intense  carmine  at  the  end  of  petals;  entire  flower 
suffused  with  a  golden  sheen.  Of  vigorous  growth  and  great  blooming  power. 
Price  $3.00  each,  $30.00  per  dozen. 


Other  Worthy  Totty  Roses 

Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet.  Easily  the  best  yellow  garden  Rose  so 
far  introduced.  The  clear  shining  yellow  color  of  Souvenir  de  Claudius 
P emet  created  a  veritable  sensation  where  we  showed  it.  The  shining 
leaves  look  as  though  they  are  varnished,  making  plants  attractive 
even  before  the  flowers  appear.  Price  $2.50  each,  $25.00  per  dozen. 


Dormant  2  year-old  plants  of  any  of  above  3  varieties  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  April  first,  or  you  may  have  strong  plants  from  6"  pots 
ready  throughout  April  and  May. 


The  World's  Best  “ Mums  ”  at  Totty  s 


Special  Offer: 


All  types,  all  sizes,  whether  for  indoor  or  garden  culture.  Early 
flowering,  Singles,  Doubles,  Anemone,  Pompon,  every  type  of  quality 
and  merit  awaits  your  orders  here. 

We  will  supply  a  selection  of  twenty  dis¬ 
tinct  Chrysanthemums,  including  Early 
Flowering,  Japanese,  Anemone-flowered,  Singles  and  Pompon — 
a  perfectly  balanced  collection  as  to  color,  type  and  bloom-  r  nn 
ing  season — for .  't’O.Uw 

Please  refer  to  Garden  Magazine  when  taking  advantage  of  this 
extra  special  offer. 


AMERICA — The  Sensational  Rose 
Novelty  for  1923 


CHAS.  H.  TOTTY  COMPANY 

Headquarters  for  Flowers,  for  Garden  and  Home 

Madison  New  Jersey 

New  York  City  Store,  4  East  53rd  Street 


The  New  Totty  Year  Book 

fully  describes  all  these 
Novelties,  and  many  others 
equally  meritorious.  We  in¬ 
vite  all  Garden  Magazine 
Readers  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  this  profusely  illustrated 
and  instructive  book,  and 
please  mention  Garden 
Magazine  when  writing. 
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Introductions  of  the  World’s 
Foremost  Specialists! 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  growers  of  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  we  specialize 
in  all  that  are  good!  Our  annual  average  crop  of  15  million  Bulbs 
precludes  our  making  many  “pets”  and  yet,  among  several  hundred 
sorts  of  merit  we  do  have  a  few  favorites !  Here  they  are — you  can  not 
go  wrong  adding  them  all  to  your  collection  or  starting  in  with  them : 


AUTUMN  QUEEN:  Color  cream 
yellow  upper  petals  suffused  with 
peach-blossom  pink;  lower  petals 
striped  carmine-red.  Extra  good 
for  late  planting.  20c  each;  $2.00 
per  doz. 

CRIMSON  GLOW:  A  perfect 
scarlet  of  deep  tone.  Very  large 
open  flowers  of  finest  form  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  placed  on  the  spike. 
Introduced  a  few  years  ago  at 
$1000.00  per  bulb.  30c  each; 
$3.00  per  dozen. 

DAWN:  (Groff’s)  Strong,  vigorous 
grower.  Flowers  salmon  shading  to 
very  light;  has  a  stain  of  claret  in 
throat.  A  top  notcher.  40c  each; 
$4.00  per  doz. 

MARY  PICKFORD:  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  flower  and  spike  of  most 
delicate  creamy-white.  Throat  very 
soft  sulphur  yellow.  Stem  and  Calix 
also  white.  40c  each;  $4.00  per  doz. 

HERADA:Blooms  of  immense  size; 
on  tall  straight  spikes.  Massive  in 
every  way.  The  large  blooms  are 


pure  mauve,  glistening  and  clear, 
with  deeper  markings  in  throat.  A 
very  attractive  color.  30c  each; 
$3.00  per  doz. 

ORANGE  GLORY :  Orange  col¬ 
ored  with  beautiful  lighter  throat. 
Very  rich  and  striking  color,  heavily 
fluted  petals.  25c  each;  $2.50  per  doz. 

PRIDE  OF  GOSHEN:  A  giant 
salmon  or  flesh  pink.  Flowers  are 
very  large  and  petals  elegantly  waved. 
20c  each;  $2.00  per  doz. 

RADIANCE  Color  pink,  immense 
flowers  of  a  charming  tone  of  rose- 
pink  slightly  framed  with  deeper 
lake-pink.  40c  each;  $4.00  per  doz. 

SCRIBE:  Beautiful  large  well 
opened  flowers  on  an  enormous  spike. 
Color  tinted  white,  freely  striped 
carmine;  hardly  two  spikes  alike  in 
blending  of  shades.  15c  each;  $1.50 
per  doz. 

WHITE  AMERICA:  Color,  bud 
flesh  white,  opening  clear  white  with 
slight  marks  of  blue  in  throat.  15c 
each;  $1.50  per  doz. 


Special  Offer: 


We  will  supply  one  large  blooming  size  bulb  of 
each  of  above  ten  superb  sorts  (a  $2.75  value)  for 
$2.00  postpaid,  one  dozen  each  for  $20.00  postpaid.  Please  mention  G.  M. 
when  taking  advantage  of  this  very  special  offer. 


Childs’  Catalogue  for  1923 

An  Ever  Ready  Source  of  Greater  Garden  Surprises 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  gardens  from  seeds,  bulbs,  or 
plants,  in  gardens  for  profit  or  for  pleasure,  whether  your 
garden  is  of  modest  size  or  embraces  a  large  estate,  we  feel 
sure  that  our  catalogue  will  prove  helpful.  A  postcard  re¬ 
quest  is  sufficient  to  start  it 
on  its  way  to  you.  Please 
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Those  Lovely 
PERSIAN  DAISIES 


(. Pyrethrum  Roseum  Hyh«) 


Along  about  the  end  of  May,  just  before 
the  great  mass  of  Iris  come  into  flower 
and  before  the  Peonies  open  here  in 
Wisconsin,  the  first  of  the  Persian  Dais¬ 
ies  open  their  eyes.  Big  daisy  flowers, 
some  blush  white,  some  pink,  or  red  or 
darkest  crimson.  Many  of  the  flowers 
are  double  and  some  anemone  flowered. 
Beautiful  and  hardy,  whether  massed 
in  the  border,  naturalized  in  an  open 
field,  or  cultivated  for  the  cut  flowers. 
Separate  colors  cannot  be  supplied  this 
year. 

Big  hearty  plants,  25c  each,  $2.50  per 
doz.,  $15.00  per  100,  carriage  paid. 


Charmingly  Airy 

COLUMBINES 

Some  years  ago,  while  still  a  kid,  among  m\  various  collect¬ 
ing  fevers  was  that  of  catching  butterflies.  The  ones  that 
fascinated  me  most  were  the  long-tailed  Papilios.  The  long 
spurred  Columbines  or  Aquilegias  with  their  beautifully  colored 
nodding  flowers  and  long  spurs  always  remind  me  of  my  boyhood 
butterflv  friends.  We  have  them  (the  Columbines  I  mean)  in  a 
mixture  of  manv  beautiful  shades  and  colors,  also  vellow,  rose  pink, 
and  blue  and  white  separate,  as  well  as  heavy  plants  of  our  native  red 

and  yellow  variety. 

Price,  25c  each,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100,  carriage  paid. 

Place  your  order  now  while  you  have  time  to  plan  your  garden  needs.  The  pay  may  be 
sent,  if  you  prefer,  after  the  plants  are  received.  Send  for  my  illustrated  catalogue. 


“Hardy  Plants  for  The  Home  Garden ” 

Here  are  described  the  best  of  the  hardy  perennials  as  well  as  other  plants  and  seeds. 

W.  A.  TOOLE  Garry-nee-Dule  Baraboo,  Wis. 


Share  Nature’s  Bounty 

Last  year’s  growing  seasons  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  So  good  in  fact  that  our 
harvests  of  hardy  perennial  plants  were  un¬ 
usually  bountiful.  We  harvested  many  more 
plants  and  bulbs  than  we  ordinarily  would 
and  wish  to  pass  on  to  our  customers  a  share 
of  our  good  luck. 

Here  is  our  special  proposition  for  this 
spring: 

With  every  $10.00  order  to  Hardy 

Perennials,  customers  may  select 
$2.00  worth  of  Primulinus  Hybrid 

Gladioli  Free. 

This  not  only  offers  you  the  equivalent  of 
a  20%  discount  on  your  order  for  hardy 
flowering  plants,  but  is  also  intended  to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  our  Primulinus  Hy¬ 
brid  Gladioli,  conceded  by  connoisseurs  to 
be  among  the  finest  in  cultivation. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  tc-day 
to  get  your  order  under  way. 

WAYSIDE  GARDENS  CO. 

MENTOR  OHIO 

One  of  the  Cross- 
Roads  at  Rosedale 


of  Waiting. 


The  splendid  specimens  shown  above  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  thousands  of  heavy-rooted,  well-grown 
Rosedale  Evergreens  ready  for  shipment  this  Spring. 
Frequent  transplanting  on  “Evergreen  soil,”  their 
well  developed  root  systems  and  solid  balls  of  earth 
insure  success.  Of  an  order  for  $8,000.00  of  these 
large  Trees  only  three  failed. 

Their  rugged  vigor  and  unusual  beauty  will  give 
a  new  home  the  settled,  cozy  appearance  of  twenty 
years’  habitation.  We  offer  Evergreens  for  every 
place  and  purpose. 

A  well  known  banker  in  New  York  City,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  shipment  of  Rosedale  Trees  for  his  country 
place,  wrote :  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them  all. 
The  Trees  are  better  rooted  and  the  Evergreens  are  of 
much  better  shape  than  any  I  have  received  this  year.” 

Bearing-Age  Fruit  Trees 

Here  again  is  an  opportunity  to  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing.  Plant  our  Bearing  Age  Fruit  Trees.  Choose 
your  favorites  from  the  choicest  varieties,  Standard 
and  Dwarf.  These  Bearing- Age  Trees  have  been 
transplanted.  They  have  those  compact,  fibrous  root 
systems  so  essential  to  success. 

Meet  Us,  March  12-17,  at  the 

NEW  YORK  FLOWER  SHOW 

Look  for  the  “Booth  of  Big  Evergreens” 

Of  course,  there  are  Roses  at  Rosedale.  Hybrid  Teas 
that  blooin  from  June  to  November.  Lovely  Rugosas  from 
far  Japan.  Roses  in  Tree  form  for  the  formal  garden.  All 
are  field-grown,  heavy-rooted  plants,  held  dormant  until  ship¬ 
ping  time. 

Read  the  complete  Rosedale  Story  in  our  new  Spring  cata¬ 
logue.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day — free,  of  course. 


POSE 

IVSBEHl 


DALE 


*6Prices  as  Low  as  Consistent  with 
Highest  Quality 99 
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GREEN  PEAS  from  June  till  August! 


A  bountiful  succession  of  this  toothsome  delicacy  is  yours 
if  you  follow  these  simple  directions. 

Plant  this  collection  of  6  choice  varieties  all  at  once  this  Spring,  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground — -and  they  will  mature  in  the  order 
named — producing  a  steady  procession  of  big  mouth-watering  crops  from 
about  June  20th  till  late  in  August. 

The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  Peas  must  develop  their  roots  in  cool  weather  and  so  are 
able  to  supply  sufficient  moisture  to  leaf,  flower,  and  pod,  as  they  rapidly  multiply  under 
the  summer  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  late  planted  peas  are  almost  always  a  disappointment 
as  every  experienced  gardener  has  reason  to  know. 

Here  are  the  varieties. 

4.  Dwarf  Champion.  2%  feet.  An  enor¬ 
mous  cropper.  Broad  pods,  very  sweet  Peas. 

5.  Improved  Telephone.  5  feet.  Enor¬ 
mous  pods,  filled  with  Peas  of  the  finest  quality. 

0  Heroine.  4  feet.  Pods  are  large,  deep 
green,  somewhat  curved;  tender  Peas  of  finest 
quality. 


1.  Schltng’s  Pedigree  Extra-Early,  2l/2 
feet  The  earliest  Pea  grown ;  large,  well-filled  pods. 
2  Gradus,  or  Prosperity.  3  feet  An  early 
fine  wrinkled  Pea  of  delicious  flavor. 

.  3.  Sutton’s  Excelsior.  \V2  feet.  The  most 
productive  of  dwarf  medium-early  wrinkled  Peas. 
Very  sweet. 


SPECIAL.  OFFER 

Long-Season  Collection  of  Peas 

%  lb.  each  of  all  6  varieties.  3  lbs.  in  all . $1.75 

1  lb.  each  of  all  6  varieties,  6  lbs.  in  all  . .  2.75 

2  lbs.  each  of  all  6  varieties  12  lbs.  in  all .  5.00 

Free  delivery  within  300  miles  of  New  York  City.  Beyond  add  5c.  per  lb.  for  postage. 

No  garden  is  too  small  for  Peas—  insure  yourself  a  real  treat  by  ordering  to-day. 

And  here  is  something  you  must  have  in  your  flower  garden. 

Schling’s  Novelty  Collection  for  1923 — a  $6.25  value  for  $5.00 


No.  1—  Schlingr’s  Marvelous  new  Dahlia 
Zinnias.  True  aristocrats  G  to  7  inches  across, 
like  huge  Decorative  Dahlias  Marvelous  blend¬ 
ings  of  pastel  colors  in  richest  mixture . pkt.*  50c. 

No.  2— Settling's  New  Viscaria  “Loyalty” 
with  flowers  resembling  in  miniature  the  wild 
single  rose,  of  a  beautiful  rich  cornflower  blue, 
plants  8  inches  high,  bushy  and  literally  covered 
with  flowers  so  dense  that  the  leaves  cannot  be 
seen  Blooin9  as  quickly  as  an  Alyssum  and  con¬ 
tinuously  until  frost . pkt  50c. 

No  3— Schlingr’s  New  Viscaria  “Inno¬ 
cence”  pure  white,  forming  a  lovely  contrast 

with  ‘‘Loyalty’ ' . pkt  50c. 

No.  4— The  Wonderful  Blue  Lace  Flower 
(Queen  Anne's  Blue  Lace).  Finely  laced  flowers 
of  an  exquisite  blue  shade  borne  on  long 

stems . pkt.  50c. 

No.  5— New  Single  Star  Cactus  Dahlia 
“Stella.”  Remarkably  attractive,  like  a  starfish 
in  shape,  beautiful  tints,  fine  long  stems. ..pkt.  50c. 
No.  6— New  Bedding:  Petunia  Violet 
Queen.  A  rare  gem:  A  real  deep  velvety  violet 
blue,  blooms  as  freely  as  ‘‘Rosy  Morn" — Blooms 
throughout  the  summer . pkt.  50c. 


No 


«u.  7— New  Bedding:  Petunia  Purple 
Queen.  Exquisite,  rich,  clear  purple,  overlaid 
with  a  velvety  sheen.  An  entirely  new  color. 

Pkt,  50c. 

No.  8— Cynogrlossum  Heavenly  Blue.  A 
rare  gem  for  your  blue  garden,  18  inches  high, 
bushy,  just  one  mass  of  lovely  brilliant  blue  forget- 
me-not-like  flowers  from  May  until  frost. ..pkt.  50c. 

No.  9— Clarkia  Double  Ruby  King1.  Rich 
ruby  red  flowers  resembling  apple  blossoms,  thickly 
studded  along  the  stem.  Exquisite  for  cutting  and 
bedding . pkt.  50c. 

No.  10— New  French  Double  Marigold 
“Dawn.”  Flowers  of  perfect  shape  resembling 
the  most  perfect  Double  Pompon  Dahlia. ..pkt.  75c. 
No.  11— Gazania  Splendens  Grandiflora. 
Beautiful,  daisy-like,  2%  inches  diameter,  long 
stems,  loveliest  colors,  cream,  terra-cotta,  sunset, 

etc . ..pkt.  75c. 

No.  12— New  Lilliput  Poppy.  A  sensation, 
only  12  inches  high,  constantly  in  bloom.  A  lovely 
daybreak  pink . pkt.  25c. 

CATALOGUE  PRICES,  total . $6.25 


Above  novelties  sold  separately  at  the  prices  named. 


$cKlii\g$  $ccd$ 


23  West  59th  Street 
New  York  City 


Our  “Book  for  Garden  Lovers”  Free  with  any  order  or  25c.  separately 
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NOW 

is  the  right  time  to  plan 
your  Spring  garden 

May  we  presume  to  again  caution  our  friends  about  using 
the  very  greatest  discretion  in  the  timing  of  their  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  most  varieties 
thrive  best  when  planted  early  in  the  spring. 

For  your  guidance  in  the  proper  selection  of  stock  for 
early  planting,  our  service  department  suggests  the  eight 
groups  of  varieties  listed  below  as  the  very  cream  of  the 
best. 

May  we  advise  that  you  place  your  order  now  for  de¬ 
livery  when  wanted,  as  after  all.  that  is  the  one  best  way 
to  insure  the  very  choicest  selection  of  stock.  As  an  ad¬ 
ditional  inducement — and  this  is  quite  contrary  to  cus¬ 
tom  for  this  time  of  the  year — we  have  grouped  these  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  at  exceedingly  attractive  prices. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  HARDY  PERENNIALS 


Sweet  Syringa 
Common  Snowball 
Butterfly  Bush 
Rtre  of  Sharon 
Purple  or  White  Lilac 
Spice  Bush 
Double  Pink  Deutzia 
Red  Twigged  Dogwood 
Bridal  Wreath 
Golden  Bell 

Extra  heavy  shrubs  -  3  to  4  ft. 

For  10  (1  of  ea.)  .  .  .  $  5.00 
For  100  (10  of  ea.)  .  .  45.00 

FLOWERING 

CRAB  APPLES 

Pyrus  Floribunda 
Pyrus  Ioensis  (Bechtels  FI.  Crab) 
Pyrus  Parkmanii  (Parkman’s  FI. 
Crab) 

Pyrus  Scheideckeri 
Pyrus  Spectabilis  FI.  PI. 

3  to  4  ft.  high  .  .  $1.25  ea. 
For  10  (2  of  ea.)  .  .  .  $11.00 

4  to  5  ft.  high  .  .  $1.50  ea. 
For  10  (2  of  ea.)  .  .  .  $13.50 

CLIMBING  ROSES 

American  Beauty  (Red) 

American  Pillar  (Pink) 

Crimson  Rambler  (Crimson) 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  (Flesh  Pink) 
Dorothy  Perkins  (Pink) 

Excelsa  (Red) 

Hiawatha  (Crimson) 

Silver  Moon  (Silvery  Wht.) 
Tausendschon  (Pink) 

Gardenia  (Cream  Colored) 

For  10  (1  of  ea.)  ...  $  6.50 
For  100  (10  of  ea.)  .  .  55.00 

BEAUTIFUL  PAE0NIAS 

Dalaehi  (Purplish  Crimson) 
Dutchess  de  Nemours  (Creamy Wht.) 
Duke  of  Wellington  (Sulphur  Wht.) 
Edulis  Superba  (Silvery  Pink) 
Grandiflora  Rubra  (Red) 
Meisonier  (Deep  Red) 

Pulcherrima  (Salmon  Pink) 

Rose  d’ Amour  (Delicate  Pink) 
Festiva  Maxima  (Best  Wht.) 
Magniflca  (Light  Pink) 

For  10  (1  of  ea.)  ...  $  7.50 
For  100  (10  of  ea.)  .  .  65.00 


Foxglove 
Larkspur 

Phlox  * 

Canterbury  Bells  ‘ 
Columbines 
Iris  ‘ 

Hollyhocks 
Sweet  William 
Chrysanthemums 
Hardy  Asters 
For  10  (1  of  ea.) 
For  100  (10  of  ea 


(in  variety) 


$  2.50 

20.00 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES 

(Bloom  all  summer) 

Etoile  de  France  (Red) 

Gruss  an  Teplitz  (Red) 

Miss  Cynthia  Ford  (Pink) 

Mme.  Carolina  Testout  (Pink) 
Pink  Radiance  (Pink) 

Killamey  White  (White) 

Madam  Edward  Herriot  (Yellow) 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  (Yellow) 

Ophelia  (Pink) 

Red  Radiance  (Red) 

For  10  (1  of  ea.)  ...  $  7.50 
For  100  (10  of  ea.)  .  .  65.00 

BIRD  ATTRACTING 

SHRUBS 

Snowberry  (White  Berries) 
Coralberry  (Red) 

High  Bush  Cranberry  (Red) 

Ibota  Privet  (Blue  Black) 

White  Kerria  (Black) 

Silver  Thorn  (Red) 

Strawberry  Bush  (Red) 

Cornelian  Cherry  (Red) 

Bush  Honeysuckle  (Red) 

Black  Alder  (Red) 

Strong  3  to  4  ft.  shrubs 
For  10  (1  of  ea.)  ...  $  5.00 
For  100  (10  of  ea.)  .  .  45.00 

FLOWERING  AZALEAS 

Azalea  Arborescens 
Azalea  Calendulacea 
Azalea  Vaseyii 
Azalea  Viscosa 
Azalea  Nudiflora 
12  to  18  in.  High  .  $1.75  ea.  I 
For  10  (2  of  ea.)  .  .  .  $16.00  | 
18  to  24  in.  his^h  .  $2.50  ea. 
For  10  (2  of  ea.)  .  .  .  $22.00  | 


Our  service  department  will  gladly  supply  any  informa-  | 
tion  you  may  desire,  on  how  to  secure  the  maximum 
degree  of  perfection  with  any  of  the  above  groups. 

Successful  for  o\?er  century 

AMERICAN  MISERIES 

H.E. HOLDEN,  Manner 

Singer  Building 

NEW  YORK, 
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Why  The  Conard  Star  Rose? 

A  Conard  Rose,  guaranteed  to  bloom,  costs  no  more  than 
any  rose  sufficiently  good  to  have  a  place  in  your  garden. 

A  Conard  Rose  requires  no  more  of  your  time  to  plant  and 
grow  than  an  ordinary  rose  with  no  individuality  or  guarantee. 

A  Conard  Rose  does  give  you  better  and  more  lasting  results. 

Every  Conard  Star  Rose  is  selected,  nurtured  and  shipped 
to  you  with  extreme  care  bred  from  over  50  years  of  scien¬ 
tific  rose  growing  and  a  knowledge  of  your  needs. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  having  roses  that  have  been  dug  care¬ 
lessly,  stored  poorly,  then  neglected  and  packed  poorly — with 
vitality  so  reduced  as  to*make  but  weak  growth,  when  you 
can  have  genuine  Conard  Roses,  guaranteed  to  bloom. 

It  is  not  our  guarantee  that  makes  the  roses  bloom — but  the 
quality  of  our  plants  enables  us  to  make  the  guarantee. 

Write  now,  while  the  subject ’s  in  mind,  for  our  complete, 
dependable  FREE  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors  and  showing  suitable  varieties  for  all  climates. 


If  you  will  send  us  $1.50,  we  shall 
mail  you  a  copy  of  "HOW  TO 
GROW  ROSES,’*  by  Robert  Pyle, 
President  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  a  cloth-bound  book  of 
about  200  pages,  covering  all 
phases  of  rose  culture. 


&  Jones  Co 
Robt.  Pyle,  Pres. 

West  Grove,  Penna. 


CONARD 


To  every  Conard  Star  Rose  plant  is  wired  a 
durable,  celluloid  star  tag,  printed  with  the 
name  of  the  rose — a  big  convenience  in  your 
garden— also  a  definite  reminder  of  our 
guarantee.  No  other  roses  have  this  label. 


GROWco^RD  ROSES 

/  ! 

Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . iihihiiii 
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Come  with  Us 

Into  Greater 

ROSE  Gardens 


rT'HE  founder  of  this 
establishment  nursed 
the  ambition  to  make 
America  one  vast  rose 
garden !  It  was  a  worthy 
ideal,  the  persistent  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  finally  made 
G.  &R.  the  largest  rose 
growers  in  the  world ! 
G.  &R.  Own  Root  Roses 
bloom  by  the  millions 
every  year,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  To  further  increase 
their  popularity  we  invite  you  to  pay 

A  Little  Visit  to  America's 
Greatest  Rose  Nursery 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  arrange  a  visit  to  Spring- 
field,  let  our  catalogue  described  below  visit  you!  See 
how  dozens  of  nimble  fingers  press  the  cuttings  into  the  sand.  Look 
into  the  vast  under-glass  garden  where  we  propagate  every  year  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  the  choicest  varieties  in  an  own-root  product.  We  do  not 
sell  grafted  roses.  Every  plant  that  leaves  our  establishment  starts  out  as  a  tiny 
cutting,  is  rooted  in  sand,  transplanted  into  small  pots,  and  later  on  set  out  into 
the  field  to  make  a  sturdy  plant.  While  we  sell  millions  of  one  year  old  plants, 
yon  will  find  our  very  much  larger  two  year  field  grown  plants  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shortest  time. 

If  it  is  a  worth-while  sort,  you  are 
bound  to  find  it  here 

Whenever  you  think  of  Roses,  think  of  G.  &R.  as  American  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  Roses.  If  it’s  worth  growing,  we  generally  have  it,  and  we  grow 
it  in  generous  quantities.  We  literally  grow  hundreds  of  varieties,  in 
many  classes.  Some  of  the  varieties  like  Killarney  among  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  among  the  Hybrid 
Perennials,  we  grow  by  the  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands.  Thus  is  being  materialized  the  dream  of 
the  founder  of  this  establishment  to  make  America 
a  great  land  of  Rose  Gardens. 

Let  our  free  catalogue  prove 


The  Good  &  Reese  Co, 

Largest  Rose  Growers  in  the  World 

Dept.  803,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Page  after  page  of  rose  lore  will  offer  lovers  of 
this  most  delightful  of  all  flowers  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best, 
as  well  as  with  the  old  favorites.  Besides,  our  cat¬ 
alogue  will  introduce  to  you  the  choicest  in 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 
Please  ask  for  your  copy  of  this  Guide  to  Finer 
Flower  Gardens. 


” - - - ■ 

Definite  Offer  of  G.  &  R. 
Own-Root  Roses 

The  Star  Set  of  Everbloomers 

Crusader*  Rich  velvety  crimson.  Large,  big,  double  flower  in 
great  profusion.  Each  60c. 

Frank  W.  Dunlop.  Received  gold  sweepstakes  medal  as  finest 
pink.  Each  75c. 

Golden  Ophelia.  Beautifully  formed  bright  golden  yellow. 
Each  75c. 

Legion.  A  brilliant  cerise  red  of  finest  fragrance.  Each  60c. 

Mad  Butterfly.  A  glorious  color  combination  of  pink,  apricot 
and  gold.  Each  75c. 

Pilgrim.  Bright  rose  pink  of  pronounced  and  lasting  fragrance. 
Each  60c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  One  strong  two  year  old  plant  of  each  of 
above.  All  Star  Set  for  $3.00 

“Famous5'  Rose  Collection 

Twelve  Winning  Beauties,  2  year  old  plants,  each  50c 

Antoine  Rive’re  (Mrs.  Taft).  Creamy  white  with  rainbow  tints. 
Bessie  Brown.  Pearly  white  with  fawn  tints. 

Etoile  de  France.  One  of  the  best  red. 

Etoile  de  Lyon.  Large  golden  yellow. 

Helen  Gould.  A  beautiful  shade  of  red. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  The  greatest  white  garden  rose. 
Maman  Cochet.  Pink  changing  to  silvery  rose. 

Pres.  Taft.  Shining  deep  pink. 

Radiance.  Rosy  Carmine. 

White  Maman  Cochet.  One  of  the  finest. 

Wm.  R.  Smith.  A  delicate  blush  beauty. 

The  Set  for  $5.00 

A  Glorious  Set  of  Baby  Ramblers 

Twelve  Unique  an  I  beautiful  kinds,  two  year  old 
plants,  50c  each;  any  three  for  $1.25 

Anna  Muller,  pink  Jessie,  cherry  crimson 

Baby  Rambler,  bright  red  Le  Ponceau,  dark  red 

Catherine  Zeimet,  white  Mad.  Cecile  Brunner,  pink 

Clothilde  Soupert,  pinkish  white  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cutbush,  pink 
Ellen  Poulson,  dark  pink  Perle  d'Or,  coppery  orange 

Erna  Teschendorff,  dark  crimson  Phyllis,  Carmine  pink 
The  Set  of  12  for 

_ _ _ _ 
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A  Hardy  Japanese  Shrub  of 

Exceptional  Beauty — Azalea  Hinodigiri 

/^F  THE  many  plant  treasures  brought  to  us  from  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  none  surpass 
^  in  showy  brilliancy  and  endurance  that  group  of  hardy  shrubs  of  which  Azalea  Amoena  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known. 


In  Azalea  Hinodigiri  we  have  a  greatly  improved 
type,  having  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of 
Azalea  Amoena  in  an  intensified  degree.  Of  similar 
spreading  habit,  it  is  an  even  more  vigorous  grower. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  more  striking  shade 
of  bright  carmine,  and  even  small  plants  are 
completely  covered  by  them  during  the  flowering 
season. 


Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  Azalea  Hinodi¬ 
giri  is  its  glossy,  evergreen  foliage — beautiful  the 
year  around,  since  during  fall  and  winter  it  turns 
to  a  fiery  red.  The  combined  characteristics  make 
A.  Hinodigiri  one  of  the  finest  of  all  shrubs  for 
foundation  plantings  around  the  home,  while  it  is 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  mixed  shrubbery 
border,  also  ideal  for  dwarf  hedges. 


Time  of  Shipment 

To  the  South,  orders  will  be 
shipped  any  time  this  month, 
insuring  arrival  in  ample  time 
for  the  planting  season  proper. 

To  the  Northern  States  we  can 
ship  any  time  throughout  April 
and  May,  at  the  pleasure  of 
customers. 


We  offer  fine,  bushy,  well- shaped  plants,  well  furnished  with 
flower  buds,  ready  to  bloom  during  this  coming  June,  as  follows: 


each 

six 

dozen) 

6  to  9  inches 

$1.25 

$6.00 

$10.00 

9  to  12  „ 

1.75 

9.00 

17.50 

12  to  15 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

The  plant  product  offered  is  of  the  “  Cottage-Garden-Grown”  Standard  of  Quality.  All  plants 
will  be  shipped  with  roots  carefully  packed  in  moss,  to  insure  their  arrival  in  perfect  shape. 

Cottage  Gardens  Company,  Inc.,  Nurseries 

We  are  recognized  headquarters  for  Evergreen  plants,  both  trees  and  shrubs, 

in  many  varieties 

Queens,  Long  Island,  New  York 
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The  Story  of 
GILSON  Garden  Tools 


THE  FOUNDER  of  this  business  loved  the 
garden.  And  every  time  he  wielded  a  hoe 
he  regretted  the  lost  motion  devoted  to  lift¬ 
ing  the  hoe  off  the  ground.  Being  naturally  of 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind  he  set  out  to  perfect 
a  remedy.  By  bending  a  double  edged  blade 
into  square  shape  and  attaching  it  to  a  handle, 
he  created  the  Gilson  Dubl-Duti.  That  tool 
stands  to-day  as  the  foremost  scuffle-hoe  ever 
invented — a  tool  that  makes  every  stroke  count 
and  leaves  the  soil  in  the  best  shape. 


So  eminently  satisfactory  service  have  Gilson 
Garden  Tools  given  that  the  idea  was  finally 
evolved  to  combine  the  Gilson  Dubl-Duti  with 
the  Kil-Weed  Kultivator,  plus  a  plow  share. 
This  trio,  on  a  pivot  axle,  easily  locked  or 
switched  with  the  help  of  a  little  nut,  gave 
gardeners  the  Gilson  Triplex,  described  by  its 
users  as  latest  and  best  wheel  hoe  for  any  man. 
It  is  rather  heavy  to  be  handled  by  the  fairer 
sex  whom  the  lighter  wheel  outfits  serve  in  more 
satisfactory  fashion. 


However,  for  heavier  soils  a  heavier  tool  seemed 
desirable  and  so  the  Kil-Weed  Kultivator  came 
into  existence.  From  five  to  nine  sturdy  teeth 
attached  to  movable  bars,  easily  adjusted  to 
width  of  rows  with  the  help  of  thumbscrews, 
will  penetrate  the  soil  easier  and  more  deeply 
without  downward  pressure  than  any  similar 
make  of  tool.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
scientific  shaped  teeth  and  the  V-shaped  cutting 
edge.  Kil-Weed  Hand  Cultivators  come  in  three 
sizes  for  different  sizes  of  gardens. 


Larger  gardens  call  for  more  rapid  action  culti¬ 
vation.  It  was  but  a  logical  step  to  attach 
either  the  Dubl-Duti  or 
the  Kil-Weed  Kultivator 
to  a  light  but  durable 
wheel  frame,  turning  all 
these  tools  into  a  high 
power  wheel  cultivator. 

A  specially  designed  lock 
joint  connection  on  each 
tool  makes  it  easy  to 
change  from  a  scuffle- 
hoe  to  a  tooth  culti¬ 
vator,  etc. 


Though  advertised  broadly  but  for  the  short 
period  of  five  years,  Gilson  Garden  Tools,  through 
sheer  merit,  have  won  for  themselves  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks  of  garden  implements  favored 
by  the  American  home  gardener.  In  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  still  further  popularize  them,  we  have 
published  a  little  booklet  entitled,  “Better  Crops 
Through  Cultivation.”  While  primarily  designed 
to  acquaint  you  with  Gilson  Garden  Tools,  it 
also  gives  valuable  hints  of  cultivation,  describ¬ 
ing  different  soils,  crops,  and  the  kind  of  tools 
that  will  best  serve  for  different  purposes. 

Copy  of  This  Free  Booklet 
Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Gilson  Garden  Tools  are 
for  sale  through  the 
leading  horticultural 
supply  houses  and  hard¬ 
ware  dealers.  If  there 
is  no  Gilson  dealer  in 
your  neighborhood,  we 
will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  And  be  sure 
to  write  for  your  copy 
of  our  instructive  book¬ 
let  TO-DAY,  mention¬ 
ing  Garden  Magazine. 


— Ailing9 s  Dahlias — 

The  World’s  Most  Select  Dahlias  for  1923 

is  the  title  of  my  new  catalogue  now  ready; 
contains  the  choicest  productions  of  growers 
the  world  over.  A  copy  will  interest  you. 

Five  Wonderful  Dahlias 

GLORY  OF  NEW  HAVEN— Decorative. 
Large  flower  with  gracefully  twisted  petals. 
Creamy  pink  with  a  lavender  blush.  Ideal 
for  cut  flower  or  exhibition.  $2.00  each. 

THE  GRIZZLY — Hybrid  Cactus.  Considered 
by  many  the  finest  of  all  red  Dahlias.  Color 
rich  red;  texture  like  soft  velvet.  $2.00  each. 
WASHINGTON  CITY— Gigantic  white  Hy¬ 
brid  cactus  of  crystalline  beauty.  Long  stems, 
a  most  popular  white  cactus.  $2.00  each. 
MRS.  ETHEL  F.  T.  SMITH— Decorative. 
Soft  creamy  white  shading  to  yellow  at  center. 
One  of  the  largest  Dahlias  grown.  $3.00  each. 
MRS.  CARL  SALBACH — Decorative.  Beau¬ 
tiful  combination  of  lavender  and  pink. 
Splendid  keeper,  free  bloomer.  $2.00  each. 

You  cannot  beat  this  collection  for  variety  of  color 
or  beauty.  Entire  collection  postpaid,  $9.00. 

Here  Is  a  Real  Dahlia  Bargain 

BI LTMORE — Immense  Peony-Decorative . 
Deep  carmine  with  white  markings  $2.00 


C.  W.  HAYDEN — Giant  violet-purple. 

Decorative . 75 

GEORGE  WALTERS  — Salmon-pink 

Hybrid  Cactus .  1.00 

MADONNA — Decorative,  white .  .50 

MRS.  EDNA  SPENCER— Soft  Laven¬ 
der  Cactus.  Beauty .  1.50 

YELLOW  KING— Cactus,  clear  yellow  .50 

Entire  collection,  $5.00  postpaid. 


C.  LOUIS  ALLING  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  Court  Street,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

My  Stock  is  Absolutely  free  from  Diseases  or  Stunted  Flants. 


Let  Us  Plan  Your  Hardy  Garden  Now! 

Our  "Colonial,''  ''Old-fashioned,’’  or  "Grandmother's 
Garden.”  with  its  single  and  double  Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs, 
Foxgloves,  Phlox,  Iris,  Pinks,  Columbines,  Sweet  Williams, 
ami  a  hundred  other  varieties  arranged  according  to  color, 
flowering  season,  size.  etc.  ■  A  perfect  picture  in  your  gar¬ 
den  to  last  for  years  will  be  the  result  if  you  allow  us  now 
to  plan  a  scheme,  to  be  carried  out  this  Fall  or  next  Spring. 

Our  "Artistic’’  Border  50  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  con¬ 
tains  about  200  plants,  and  costs  $30.00  only.  Consider 
what  is  gained  and  saved  by  this  system.  Beautiful  land¬ 
scape  effects  result  only  from  preconceived  scheme  of  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  hence  the  importance  of  a  plan. 

Rockery  Plants  for  all  Soils  and  Situations 

Among  those  that  prefer  dry,  sunny  soils  the  various 
types  of  Sedum  and  Sempervivum  lead.  If  your  rock  gar- 
ien  spot  is  shady,  you  will  be  interested  in  Santolinas  oi 
Lavender  Cotton,  Bird's  Foot  Violets,  various  Primroses 
and  Forget-me-nots.  In  short,  we  have  the  plants  that  will 
help  you. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  is  of  More  than  Ordinary  Interest 
because  we  have,  in  this  finally  illustrated  book,  described 
"Palisades  Popular  Perennials”  in  a  manner  that  places 
a  vast  amount  of  information  before  the  reader  in  language 
that  is  perfectly  plain,  and  prices  most  economical. 

THE  PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Sparkill,  New  York 
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Here  Are  Some  of  My  Give  and  Take  Money-Savers 


With  every  5  perennials,  2  extra 


4  extra  with  every  10 
6  shrubs  for  price  of  5 


6  roses  for  price  of  5 

7  iris  for  price  of  5 


You  see  how  it  is:  you  take  so  many  of  any  one  kind  of 
anything,  and  we  give  you  extra  ones. 

Furthermore,  it  applies  to  everything  right  through  our 
Ten-Ten  Book. 

Yes,  even  to  berry  bushes,  evergreens,  fruit  trees  and 
shade  trees. 

How  can  we  afford  to  do  it,  you  ask? 

Sit  down  here  with  me  under  this  fragrant,  blooming 
apple  tree,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

I  will  tell  you  exactly  as  I  told  it  to  several  who  asked  me 
the  same  question  yesterday. 

You  see  it  is  like  this;  my  name,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
is  Miss  Ten-Ten  Book. 

So  far,  I  know  and  regularly  call  on  close  to  25,000 
nature  and  garden-loving  folks. 

But  pshaw,  that  is  not  half  enough! 


Even  if  it  does  sound  just  a  bit  conceited,  I  know  there 
are  a  lot  more  of  you  who  want  to  get  acquainted  with  me, 
but  sort  of  keep  putting  it  off. 

So  that’s  why  we  put  our  heads  together,  and  figured  out 
this  Ten-Ten  Give  and  Take  Plan. 

So  far  it  has  kept  me  so  busy  shaking  hands  with  new 
acquaintances,  that  my  arm  feels  like  President  Harding’s 
after  a  public  reception. 

Of  course,  it  makes  me  happy  and  all  that,  but  Pm 
wondering  right  now,  if  we  are  going  to  have  enough  in 
our  Nursery  to  supply  all  these  new  acquaintances  with 
these  Give  and  Take  orders. 

That’s  why,  as  one  good  friend  to  another  I  am  going  to 
urge  you  to  at  once  put  something  else  aside  rather  than 
put  off  sending  for  me,  the  Ten-Ten  Book;  or  ordering 
from  it,  if  you  are  already  its  fortunate  possessor. 


Here  are  some  Money-Savers  that  you  can  order  right 
now,  while  you  are  waiting  for  me,  Miss  Ten-Ten 

Some  Real  Money-Savers 


Ten  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  $6.50 

4  Ophelia  Creamy  White, 

salmon  tinge 

*3  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  Indian  yellov/ 

*3  Los  Angeles  Flame  pink 

■Roses  marked  (*)  can  be  supplied  in  Standards 
3J'  stems  at  $1.75  each 


The  Family  Fruit  Garden 
39  Plants  for  $9.65 

The  set  contains  the  following:  1  Dwarf  Baldwin  Apple,  1 
Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear,  1  Elberta  and  1  Hales  Peach,  1  Yellow 
Spanish  Cherry,  1  Abundance  Plum,  12  St.  Regis  Rasp¬ 
berry,  12  Blueberries,  3  each  Concord,  Niagara  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  Grapes. 

A  suggestion:  Plant  these  in  parallel  rows,  using  the  Grapes 
further  back  in  line  with  the  back  boundary,  then  a 
row  of  the  small  fruits  and  in  front  of  these  the 
large  fruit. 


Balcony  Petunias 

This  new  form  of  Petunia  is  of  pendulous 
habit  and  is  of  great  value  for  porch  boxes, 
terraces,  or  in  the  rockery.  The  flowers  are 
of  fine,  rich  color  and  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  throughout  the  summer. 


Balcony 
Balcony 
Balcony 
Balcony 
Fine  mixed 


uliuy  Cor 

At  Th<?  Si4n  of  The  Tree  v 
Box  10,  RutKerford  Nij!, 


White 
Pink 
Dark-red 
Deep  violet-blue 
15  cents  per  packet — 1 
ket  each  of  the  5 
)  cents. 
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Grow 


Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  with  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors 
of  nature. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  out  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  the  space  below. 

— - TEAR  HERE———— - 

WAtlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

7—3 

Name - 

R.  D.  or  Street - 

Postoffice - State - 


I  SEED  SERVICE  OF  AN  UNUSUAL  KIND  1 


|  YOUR  GARDEN  YEAR  is  the  title  of  our  1923  catalogue,  so  plain  and  | 

|  easily  understood  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval  at  once.  It  will  tell  1 

1  you  about  such  novelties  as  Golden  Twelve  Rowed  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  | 

|  Bromfield’s  Early  Wonder  Beet,  the  finest  Peas  yet  discovered,  lovely  new  I 

i  Zinnias  in  soft  pastel  shades,  one  of  the  prettiest  Pink  Everlasting  flowers  I 

1  from  Europe,  the  finest  Delphinium  seed  taken  from  exhibition  plants,  | 

=  Silver  Rose  Asters,  Double  Cosmos,  Marvelous  Pink  Petunias,  Blue  Lace  | 

|  flower  and  many  more  interesting  and  delightfully  new  flowers  and  vege-  | 

|  tables.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day,  mailed  free.  | 

=  Special  Delphinium  Seed.  We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  strain  of  Delphinium  1 

|  seed  which  came  from  a  noted  Hybridizer.  All  the  seed  was  taken  from  exhibition  1 

|  plants,  and  there  is  limited  quantity  this  year.  Packet  50  cts.  Ounce  $5.00.  | 

I  EDWARD  T.  BROMFIELD  SEED  CO,  I 

1  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii? 


This  Is  RUTH  VAN  FLEET 

B 1  Its  leading  quality  is  the  stiff  stems  from  18  to  24  inches  long,  m 

§|  holding  the  graceful  flowers  erect,  facing  the  gardener.  One  of  ■ 

j§  |  the  most  pleasing  light  yellows  in  cultivation.  B 

Field-grown  tubers,  $3.00  each;  4  bulbs  $10.00;  Dozen  for  $24.00 
H  1  Any  of  my  customers  will  gladly  testify  to  the  superior  merits  of  Stillman  ere-  j§! 

m  I  ations.  Please  ask  for  my  complete  catalogue— gladly  mailed  free!  (l 

M 1  GEORGE  1  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 

Box  C-23  Westerly,  R.  I.  | 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ACRES 


y*'i! 


Twenty-jive  thousand.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  at  Glenwood  Nursery 

■ 


>ganberfy  plants  at.  Glen- 


WO  ill 


EES  AND  PLANTS  YOU  WISH 
ANT  AT  PRICES  YOU  WISH  TO  1 


'hat  is  there  about  the  trees  and  plants  that  come  from  Glenwood  Nursery  that  gives 
them  special  importance  in  your  estimation? 

They  are  dependable.  Every  possible,  care  is  taken  to  have  the  stock  true  to  name. 
They  are  healthy.  We  take  extraordinary  precautions  against  insect  and  fungus  attacks. 

3.  They  are  hardy.  We  are  located  in  the  cold  North. 

4.  They  are  vigorous.  Ample  spreading  space  has  been  given  each  tree  and  plant  in, 
the  te?9ry..  i»  'ftit'ole  idea  being  to  make  our  stock  vigorous  kitd  of  sturdy1' 

5.  persistent  growth.'  . 

They  are  productive.  Whether  planted  for  nuts,  fruit,  flowers  or  ornamental 
ield  of  foliage,  the  trees' and  plants  we  send  out  are  prepared  to  do  the  best  that 
]:gsrccns  nature  has  deemed  possible. 

[NGS  WE  GROW  AND  GROW  WELL 

frees  Nut  Trees  Flowering  Shrubs  Evergreens 

Vines  Perennial  Plants  Small  Fruits 


‘GleniieadJ 


t*  $?  Glenwood  Ntirsery 
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ROSES 


Our  New  Rose  Catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  is  replete  with  the  largest  and  most 
complete  collection  of  Roses  in  America.  We  shall  gladly  mail  a  copy  of  this  complete  Rose  Catalogue  to 

those  who  intend  to  plant  Roses. 

We  are  growing  more  than  a  half  million  rose  plants  in  more  than  400 

varieties, including  practically  every 
worth  while  rose  known  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  in  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual,  Climbing  and  many 
kinds  and  species.  We  have  a  large 
quantity  of  Tree  or  Standard  Roses 
in  more  than  100  varieties.  All  of 
our  plants  are  two  years  old,  low 
budded,  and  field-grown,  and  this 
quality  of  plant  will  give  the  best 
results.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
interested  parties  visit  our  Nursery 
to  inspect  our  large  stock  of  Rose 
plants  now  ready  to  ship. 

In  our  500  acres  of  Nursery,  we  grow  everything 
for  the  complete  planting  of  every  style  of 
garden. 


LILACS 
EVERGREENS 
JAPANESE  YEW 
RHODODENDRONS 
HARDY  AZALEAS 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 
OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 
BROAD  LEAVED  EVERGREENS 
AMERICAN  AND  JAPANESE  HOLLY 
GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSHMALLOW 

The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated 
General  Catalogue.  When  requesting  Catalogue,  please 
state  in  what  you  are  interested. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Nurserymen  and  Florists 

Rutherford  New  Jersey 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


Visit 

Nursery 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  1 
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‘THERE  IS  NO  SWEETER  PLACE  FOR  DREAMING 
****** 
THAN  WHERE  JUNE  SUNSHINE  SOFT  REPOSES 
UPON  A  CANOPY  OF  ROSES” 


Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo. 


Perhaps  more  than  any  other  flower,  Roses  have  a 
way  of  creating  a  rich  festivity  of  scene  and  mood  so 
lavishly  do  they  outpour  fragrance  and  color  through 
the  bright  days  of  early  summer.  Garden  of  Mrs. 
Finley  J.  Shepard,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York 


>3 
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Clifford  Norton.  Photo 


“ALONG  THE  RAGGED  WOODS! DE 
AND  BY  THE  GREEN  SPRING-RUN, 

THEIR  SMALL  WHITE  HEADS  ARE  NODDING 
AND  TWINKLING  IN  THE  SUN.” 

“HOW  ELSE  SHOULD  SPRING  REQUICKEN 
SUCH  GLORY  IN  THE  SOD? 

I  GUESS  THAT  TRAIL  OF  BEAUTY 
IS  WHERE  THE  ANGEL  TROD.” 


Trilliums  in  the  early  spring 
garden  of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss 
at  “Glenallen,”  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Bliss  Carman 
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G.  H.  Van  Anda,  Photo. 


ALL  THE  EARTH  IS  FAIRY  GREEN, 
AND  THE  SUNLIGHT  FILMY  GOLD, 
***** 
MOVELESS  THE  LILIES  FLOAT.” 

— Bliss  Carman 


An  exceedingly  adroit  and  interesting  use  of  terraces 
which  give  great  character  to  what  might  otherwise- 
have  been  just  a  lifeless  bit  of  slope;  and  affording, 
too,  a  sheltered  runway  for  plants  which  have  settled, 
themselves  in  comfort  along  the  low  retaining  walls. 
The  “why  ”  of  fences  is  here  amply  appreciated  with 
this  well-designed  railing  making  a  logical  crown  for 
the  upward  sweeps  of  green.  A  Massachusetts  gar¬ 
den  and  house  both  designed  by  Mr.  Prentice  Sanger 


TIMELY  REMINDER  FOR  ~MJR CH 

“The  best  spring  tonic  is  that  which  is  taken  by  way  of  a  spade” 


Copyright ,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  Sr  Co. 


Herein  aTe  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  four  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


BITH  the  coming  of  March  the  gardener  begins  the  new  season’s 
outdoor  activities  in  earnest  and  commences  to  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution  plans  matured  during  the  winter’s  lull.  These  first 
days  of  fresh  diligence  in  gardening  matters  are  in  some  ways 
perhaps  the  most  zestful  of  the  gardener’s  year  with  the  sun 
growing  ever  warmer  overhead  and  the  promise  of  all  sorts  of  pleasur¬ 
able  reward  to  come.  He  reaps  best  who  thinks  first,  and  the  forehanded 
gardener  is  now  ready  to  throw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  the  actual 
working  out  of  well-planned  projects.  June  brings  rich  remuneration 
in  vegetables,  flowers,  and  beauty  wherever  skillful  hands  have  worked. 

“Redding  up”  Shrubbery  and  Border 

Clean  up  the  shrubberies,  stacking  the  leaves  in  a  large  pile  to  rot. 
They  will  be  useful  next  August  for  mulching.  Burn  all  other 
rubbish  in  a  smother  fire,  and  use  the  ashes  for  fertilizer. 

Loosen  the  ground  among  the  shrubs  with  a  spading  fork.  Attend  to 
the  climbers  round  the  dwelling,  tying  up  any  growths  that  have 
fallen  out  of  place  during  the  winter. 

Order  any  other  plants  of  this  class  that  may  be  needed.  Late  in  the 
month  remove  the  wind  screen,  and  other  temporary  protection 
afforded  choice  shrubs  and  evergreens;  likewise  from  Roses, 
bulbs,  and  flowerbeds.  Prune  and  tie  in  all  Rambler  Roses,  but 
leave  Tea  Roses  until  all  danger  of  hard  frosts  is  past — better 
to  wait  until  the  eyes  begin  to  swell. 

As  the  crowns  of  the  plants  show  through  the  ground,  do  any  needed 
alterations  and  replanting  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Plant  deciduous  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Trim  grass  edges  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Apply  fertilizer  to  the  lawns,  top-dress  bad  spots,  and  reseed. 

Prune  the  late-flowering  shrubs  but  leave  alone  the  earlv-flowering 
ones  until  just  after  they  have  bloomed;  which  in  a  single  sentence 
gives  the  governing  principle  for  all  ornamental  flowering  shrubs. 
Early  bloomers  flower  on  the  wood  made  last  year,  late  bloomers 
bear  the  flowers  on  new  wood  of  this  season. 

This  is  positively  the  last  call  for  dormant  spraying  and  for  pruning. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  spray  and  spray  again  the  fruit  trees,  if  near-by 
ornamental  shrubs  infested  with  scale  are  left  untreated.  Be 
thorough. 

Old  Vegetables  Make  Way  for  New 

As  weather  conditions  permit  uncover  the  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 
Sprinkle  salt  on  the  Asparagus  bed,  also  nitrate  of  soda,  using 
about  1 1  lbs.  per  square  rod. 

Encourage  Rhubarb  into  growth  by  placing  barrels  over  the  crowns, 
and  banking  round  the  barrels  with  hot  manure. 

Dig  all  Parsnips,  and  Oyster  plants  that  have  been  in  the  ground  all 
winter,  and  store  in  a  cold  cellar. 

Whenever  possible  dig  the  vegetable  patch,  and  endeavor  to  get  a  little 
deeper  than  ever  before,  to  break  up  the  hard-pan  which  cuts  off 
the  water  supply  during  the  growing  season. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  dig  without  sticking  to  the 
tools,  plant  all  of  the  most  hardy  vegetables,  without  regard  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  thermometer.  Plant  thick  and  shallow  at  this 
time. 

Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  pricked-off  into  frames  to  mature  will  be 
ready  for  the  table  some  time  ahead  of  outdoor  plants.  Sow 
Beans  (String)  in  a  frame  where  they  will  mature. 


Encouraging  the  Berry  Bushes  to  Bear 

Last  year’s  wood  of  Gooseberries  will  yield  the  best  fruit;  therefore 
cut  out  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  trim  the  points  only  of  those 
that  remain.  Keep  the  main  shoots  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
middle  of  the  bush  open.  This  will  let  light  and  air  into  the 
plants,  and  greatly  facilitate  picking  the  fruit. 

Red  Currants  may  be  “spurred-back”  to  a  couple  of  buds;  with  a  few 
shoots  left  longer  for  extension,  if  needed.  Merely  cut  away 
exhausted  branches  of  Black  Currants  and  encourage  basal 
growths  to  take  their  place.  Spur  back  side  shoots  that  are 
too  numerous. 

Get  at  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  that  were  not  thinned  out  and 
headed  back  after  fruiting  last  fall. 

Frames  in  Full  Action 

The  big  job  is  to  make  up  the  main  batch  of  hotbeds.  Details  of 
procedure  appeared  in  last  Month’s  Reminder. 

Air  on  all  favorable  occasions  frames  that  have  been  in  use  during  the 
winter  carrying  ov^r  plants;  protection  is  still  necessary  on  very 
cold  nights. 

Transplant  such  plants  as  were  started  last  month.  Make  sowings  of 
Peppers,  Eggplants,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons. 

Sow  Annuals  as  required,  such  as:  Annual  Larkspurs,  Snapdragon, 
Drummond  Phlox,  Pentstemon,  Sweet-peas,  and  Verbenas. 
These  require  cool  treatment  when  once  they  have  started;  avoid 
extremes. 

Continue  to  repair  the  coldframes,  glaze  the  sash  and  have  ready 
for  pricking-off  the  young  plants  as  needed. 

Deep  frames  with  a  northern  exposure  with  2-3  ft.  of  head  room  are 
useful  for  keeping  bulbs  in  after  the  flowers  have  opened.  Lay 
newspapers  over  the  sash  above  Tulips  on  bright  days. 

Air  freely  Pansies,  English  Daisies,  and  Myosotis  wintered  in  frames, 
plant  out  into  flowering  quarters  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant. 

Set  out  in  the  hotbed  small  plants  of  Pansies,  Myosotis,  Phlox,  Hardy 
Poppies,  Shasta  Daisies,  etc.,  from  seed  sown  in  January. 

Flower  Seeds  to  Sow  in  Heat 

Sow  Primulas  for  flowering  next  fall  and  winter  (P.  malacoides  and  its 
varieties  are  best  sown  in  June). 

Sow  Heliotrope  and  Centaurea  gymnocarpa  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
for  bedding  out  in  May. 

Sow  Schizanthus  retusus.  Transplant  to  flats,  later  pot  and  grow  on 
in  a  cool  temperature,  rich  soil,  and  good  drainage.  Pinch  off  the 
flower  buds  until  required  to  bloom. 

Sow  Clarkias  and  grow  on  to  flower  in  six-inch  pots.  No  pinching  is 
necessary.  Pick  off  dead  blossoms  and  they  will  continue  to 
bloom  well  through  the  summer. 

Sow  Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia  in  paper  pots  for  summer  flowering. 
Annual  Gypsophila  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  almost  any 
other  flower  for  table  decorations  during  the  summer  months. 
Make  a  sowing  now  in  the  hotbed  for  June  flowering,  again  three 
weeks  hence,  and  so  on  through  the  summer  to  keep  up  a  succession. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Other  Plants  from  Cuttings 

Pot  up  early  rooted  Chrysanthemums.  Don’t  leave  them  in  the  sand 
after  the  roots  are  an  inch  long. 
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Continue  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums  and  bedding  stock,  as 
cuttings  are  available. 

Complete  progagation  of  Carnations  as  soon  as  possible,  now  that  the 
days  are  getting  brighter,  which  makes  rooting  more  difficult — 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  get  a  “crack  of  fresh  air” 
on  the  ventilators.  Warm  weather  brings  swarms  of  thrips. 
Look  out  for  them,  spray  and  fumigate. 

Pot  on  bedding  stock  propagated  from  cuttings  last  fall  and  space  out 
on  the  benches  as  they  show  signs  of  crowding. 

Alternantheras  may  stiU  be  rooted  in  sand.  Divide  up  plants  wintered 
over  in  flats;  put  out  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  where  they  will  make  fine 
plants  for  setting  out  at  the  end  of  May. 

Root  cuttings  of  Alyssum  saxatile.  Divide  up  old  plants  of  Erfordi, 
Luminosa,  and  Chatelaine  Begonias;  repot  the  pieces,  or  cut 
back,  and  take  cuttings  from  the  new  basal  growths. 

Make  cuttings  from  stock  plants  of  Hydrangeas  saved  for  this  purpose; 
or  from  the  basal  growths  of  those  being  forced  into  flower  at  this 
time.  Take  cuttings  of  Marguerites  and  Heliotrope. 

In  Greenhouse  and  Hotbed 

[Full  advantage  of  these  directions  is  only  possible  with  a  greenhouse, 
but  so  far  as  opportunity  allows  they  also  apply  to  hotbeds  ] 

The  important  job  is  to  “prick-off”  the  seedlings  that  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  Use  plenty  of  leaf  mold  and  sand.  Cover  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  in  the  flats  with  a  layer  of  sand;  then  prick-off  the 
little  plants.  This  carries  away  the  water  from  around  the  stems, 
and  to  a  great  extent  prevents  “damping-off.”  Give  shade  until 
re-established,  then  exposure  to  full  light,  and  sunshine  to  ensure 
sturdy,  stocky  plants. 

Sow  Sweet-peas  in  small  pots  for  planting  outdoors  next  month. 
Pansies  and  Forget-me-nots  brought  in  from  frames  will  flower 
by  the  holidays  in  a  temperature  of  50°. 

Keep  the  Rambler  Roses  growing  in  a  temperature  of  6o°.  Avoid 
direct  draughts  of  cold  air,  or  mildew  will  result. 

Give  Lilies  subject  to  high  temperature  plenty  of  water,  and  feed  oc¬ 
casionally  with  liquid  manure.  Stake  the  plants. 

Stake  up  the  Snapdragons,  and  remove  side  shoots.  The  side  growths 
make  good  cuttings.  Put  them  into  the  propagating  bench. 

Start  fancy-leaved  Caladiums  for  decorative  purposes  in  sandy  soil 
with  gentle  bottom  heat. 

Look  over  vines,  such  as  Ivies,  Vincas,  etc.,  saved  from  the  window 
boxes  and  baskets  last  fall;  repot  if  needed. 

Thunbergia  is  a  useful  climbing  plant.  Sow  the  seeds  now.  Also 
seeds  of  the  Castor-bean. 


Repot  Dracena  indivisa  that  are  pot  bound;  or  top-dress. 

Early  flowering  indoor  Sweet-peas  should  have  a  rich  top-dressing  of 
well  decayed  manure.  Acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  a  good  stimulant,  but  should  be 
used  with  care. 

A  heavy  mulching  of  old  cow  manure  will  greatly  benefit  the  Roses 
planted  out  in  the  benches  at  this  time.  Don’t  use  fresh  horse 
manure;  it  will  burn.  Place  a  covering  of  loam  over  the  bare  roots 
before  using  the  manure.  Look  after  the  young  Roses,  use  care  in 
watering;  and  keep  them  free  from  black  spot.  Bank  the  fire 
early  on  sunny  days. 

Spireas  will  be  showing  color  in  the  flower  spikes  at  this  time.  Space 
them  well  apart  so  that  the  foliage  may  develop  evenly,  and  to 
prevent  it  damping  off  as  it  very  readily  does  when  crowded. 

Water  copiously,  but  have  the  foliage  dry  before  night.  Place  saucers 
under  the  pots,  and  keep  these  filled  with  water. 

Start  at  intervals  small  batches  of  Godfrey  Calla,  Gloxinias,  and  the 
little  blue  Achimenes,  for  summer  flowering. 

Gardenias  may  still  be  rooted  provided  one  has  plenty  of  bottom  heat. 
They  require  a  closed  propagating  case  to  root  well.  Pot  when 
rooted,  and  carry  along  in  pots  until  they  are  transferred  to  the 
benches  where  they  are  to  flower.  Use  light  porous  soil,  with 
plenty  of  leaf  mold  in  it. 

Poinsettias  through  flowering  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  bench 
free  from  drip,  and  dried  off. 

Start  tuberous  Begonias  in  gentle  heat,  potted  or  in  flats. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  be  in  bloom  this  month.  Encourage 
fertilization  bv  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  on  every 
favorable  occasion.  Tie  in  the  young  shoots  of  early  started 
vines  as  required. 

Maintain  a  free  buoyant  atmosphere.  Accommodate  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  and  similar  flowering  plants  now  in  bloom, 
with  a  light  position  on  the  north  side  of  a  cool  house. 

Give  more  air  as  the  days  become  warmer  to  Bay-trees,  Oleanders, 
specimen  Hydrangeas,  and  similar  plants  now  in  storage.  As 
soon  as  occasion  offers  place  outdoors,  give  a  thorough  hosing; 
retub,  or  top-dress  as  required. 

Procure  Lilium  speciosum  for  summer  blooming  now,  pot  into  five-or 
six-inch  pots,  and  grow  cool;  useful  for  brightening  the  show 
house  or  conservatory. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  bulb  stock  requires  20-25  days  from  the  time  of 
being  brought  indoors  until  flowers  open.  Double  Tulips  take  a 
little  longer.  Figure  your  supply  accordingly. 

Cut  a  few  sprays  of  Forsythia,  and  Pussy  Willow;  place  in  a  green¬ 
house,  or  warm  dwelling  for  very  early  blossoming. 


TRY  YOUR  HAND  AT  CUT  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 

Announcing  a  Photographic  Competition 


fEimHE  real  end  of  the  gardener’s  efforts  after  all  is  not  always 
the  growing  of  a  plant  to  its  successful  blooming.  There  yet 
§§$*;,*■£,  remains  the  use  of  the  product,  even  as  the  vegetable  grower’s 
WpUP  ultimate  trial  lies  on  the  dinner  table;  and  flowers  are  largely 
'Irlf  grown  for  cutting  and  for  decorative  uses  in  the  home.  Prof. 
White’s  concise  explanation  (August  G.  M.,  pages  352-356)  of  the 
principles  and  application  of  the  much-talked-of  method  of  Japanese 
cut-flower  arrangement  must  be  very  helpful  to  our  readers;  also  his 
scholarly  article  on  “Decorating  Artistically  with  Flowers”  in  the 
October  issue,  pages  80-84. 

The  proper  use  of  the  flowers  after  they  are  grown  has  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  housekeeper,  and  the  public  interest  in  table  decoration  displays 
at  the  big  flower  shows  is  evident  proof  of  their  popular  appeal. 

To  stimulate  more  thoughtful  household  use  of  flowers,  The  Garden 
Magazine  offers  awards  for  photographs  of  attractive  and  distinctive 
arrangements  displaying  genuine  harmony  of  flower  and  vase.  The 
importance  o’f  the  right  receptable  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  for  the 
loveliest  of  blooms  may  utterly  lose  effect  if  jammed  into  an  unsuitable 
holder — fancy  Pansies  in  a  bud-vase,  by  way  . of  extreme  example,  or 
flame-colored  Tulips  in  a  cerise  dish.  Size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
receptacle  are  prime  considerations  when  using  flowers  decoratively. 
The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  successful  arrangements: 

The  Prizes: 

1st:  Fifty  dollar  Flower  Vase  in  silver  (by  Caldwell),  suitably 
engraved. 

2nd:  Garden  Magazine  Achievement  Medal  in  Bronze. 

The  privilege  of  retaining  and  reproducing  any  of  all  prints  submitted 


is  reserved  by  The  Garden  Magazine.  Any  such  to  be  paid  for  at 
$5.00  each. 

Subject: 

An  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  or  foliage,  or  both,  in  a  suitable  re¬ 
ceptable,  and  expressing  the  principles  of  arrangement  in  Prof.  White’s 
articles  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  August  and  October,  1922. 
The  Whole  Arrangement  and  Receptacle  Must  Be  Shown. 

Conditions: 

1 .  The  trimmed  print  must  not  be  less  than  4x6  inches,  and  may 

be  an  enlargement  from  a  smaller  negative. 

2.  Any  paper  or  process  suitable  for  half-tone  reproduction  may 

be  used  (preferably  smooth,  glossy). 

3.  Name  and  address  of  entrant,  with  names  and  colors  of  flowers 

and  description  of  receptacle  to  be  on  back  of  photograph 
(not  separate). 

4.  Prints  to  be  packed  flat. 

5.  Emtries  may  be  mailed  up  to  midnight  May  1st,  1923. 

6.  A  competitor  may  enter  any  number  of  different  photographs. 

7.  The  winning  prints  to  be  published  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 

8.  The  photographs  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points:  a. 

Decorative  and  artistic  skill,  b.  Harmony  of  subject  and 
receptacle  in  material  and  form  and  line.  c.  Photographic 
technique. 

Address: 

Floral  Photo  Competition,  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  ROSE  GROWING 


H.  E.  ELWELL 

“Roses  are  gifts  for  a  monarch,  nay  more, 
No  monarch  ever  gave  fairer; 

Roses  are  gems  for  a  princess,  nay  more, 
No  princess  ever  wore  rarer.” 


f  COMMON  impression  that  Roses  are  “difficult  to  grow” 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  few  fundamentals  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  culture  are  commonly  ignored.  And  nature 
must  have  her  way.  If  Roses  are  placed  so  that  the 
sunshine  does  not  reach  them  until  late  in  the  day  the  flowers 
will  be  few  in  number  and  poor  of  form.  Full  sun  is  desirable, 
but  morning  sun  is  a  necessity  for  good  results.  Certain  large- 
growing  trees,  such  as  Elm  and  Maple,  have  roots  extending 
some  distance  which  absorb  moisture  and  fertilization  in  such 
quantities  that  Roses  never  can  do  well  near  them,  for  the  Roses 
need  all  the  nourishment  the  soil  can  deliver. 

While  the  best  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  yet  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
good  soil  in  preparing  the  bed  if  the  only  available  location  is  in 
clay  or  on  sand — a  condition  often  found  in  newly  graded  lots 
and  gardens.  Roses  require  intensive  fertilization  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  enrich  the  plot,  whether  large  or  small, 
for  the  plants  will  respond  from  the  start  to  this  added  feeding. 
Strawy  manure  and  bonemeal  are  probably  the  best  fertilizers. 

After  the  place  for  the  bed  is  determined,  if  practical  excavate 
to  a  depth  of  two  and  one  half  feet — but  in  very  many  cases  good 
Roses  can  be  had  with  much  less  depth.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  put 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  provide  drainage  and  then 
fill  with  alternate  layers  of  soil  and  manure,  each  about  four 
inches  thick,  until  the  bed  is  a  couple  of  inches  higher  than  it  was 
before  the  digging  began. 

The  bonemeal  can  be  thrown 
on  the  pile  of  excavated  earth 
and  will  mix  well  through 
when  this  is  put  in,  thus  se¬ 
curing  an  even  fertility.  A 
safe  rule  for  using  bonemeal 
is  one  pound  for  each  two 
square  feet  of  bed  surface, 
but  mixed  well  through. 

Most  soils  (and  all  coastal 
soils)  are  more  or  less  acid  and 
a  few  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 
scattered  on  the  top  of  the 
finished  bed  will  help  to  mod¬ 
ify  such  a  condition.  The 
bed  may  be  left  ten  days  or 
more  after  making,  and  be¬ 
fore  planting,  in  which  time 
it  will  settle  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground,  or 
perhaps  a  little  lower.  And  in 
any  event  it  should  never  be 
left  high  enough  to  allow  the 
water  from  rains  or  from  the 
sprinkling  system  to  run  off. 

If  the  earth  in  the  site  se¬ 
lected  is  clay,  a  few  loads  of 
sand — -mixed  in  as  the  bed  is 
filled— will  lighten  the  soil, 
making  it  easier  for  air  and 
moisture  to  penetrate  and  will  also  prevent  cracking  in  dry 
weather.  If  the  location  is  sandy,  clay  mixed  with  the  sand 
will  give  the  soil  more  body  so  it  will  retain  moisture  better 
and  it  also  prevents  the  fertilizer  from  leaching  away. 

Though  such  a  method  of  preparation  may  seem  (at  first 


thought)  expensive  bear  in  mind  that  a  Rose  bed  made  in 
this  way  is  a  permanent  bed,  and  a  small  amount  of  manure 
and  bonemeal  added  each  year  will  maintain  fertility  to  a  high 
pitch  so  that  Roses  may  be  cut  from  June  until  frost.  To  secure 
flowers  for  this  period  from  perennials  would  require  a  great 
variety  of  plants  and  much  more  space. 

Roses  for  outdoor  planting  are  found  in  the  Hybrid-perpetual 
and  Hybrid-tea  classes.  The  former  are  often  termed  “June 
Roses”  for  they  bloom  profusely  at  that  season  but  rarely  later. 
The  Hybrid-tea  varieties  bloom  continuously  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  months  and  so  are  more  desirable  for  the  general 
garden,  and  moreover  the  variety  of  colors  and  shadings  is 
greater.  The  Hybrid-teas  are,  however,  more  tender  than  the 
Hybrid-perpetuals,  requiring  winter  protection,  but  the  greater 
number  of  flowers  and  long  season  compensate  for  this.  These 
Roses  thrive  in  localities  where  the  thermometer  reaches  thirty- 
five  below  zero  so  they  may  be  used  in  any  cold  climate,  without 
hesitation. 

Combining  Color  When  Planting 

THE  handling  of  varieties  offers  the  chance  for  more  errors 
than  any  other  one  thing  connected  with  Rose  culture — the 
desire  to  have  too  many.  The  best  effects  are  obtained  by  using 

but  few  varieties  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  of  each,  keep¬ 
ing  the  colors  grouped  in  a 
small  bed,  or  one  color  to  a 
bed  if  a  garden  of  considerable 
size  is  contemplated.  A  little 
time  devoted  to  thinking  out 
just  what  colors  are  preferred 
and  then  grouping  them  so 
that  there  is  no  clash  will  give 
not  only  beauty,  but  also  dis¬ 
tinction  and  personality. 
The  colors  and  shades  can  be 
so  arranged  that  a  most  artis¬ 
tic  effect  is  secured  even  in  a 
small  planting,  of  perhaps 
only  a  dozen  plants.  If  red, 
pink,  white,  and  yellow  are 
desired  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  the  red  in  the  least 
conspicuous  place  and  next 
this  the  white.  The  others 
can  then  be  set  as  desired 
and  the  effect  will  be  much 
better  than  if  planted  with¬ 
out  regard  to  color. 

For  the  gardener  who 
wants  measured,  definite 
results  the  highest  quality 
of  plant  is  the  only  one  to 
consider  when  purchasing, 
for  the  cheaper  ones  too  often  are  found  not  to  be  true  to 
name  and  rarely  do  they  have  the  strength  of  those  somewhat 
higher  in  price.  The  best  plants  obtainable  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end  and  purchases  would  preferably  be  made  from  a  reputable 
specialist.  There  are  firms  that  offer  certain  Southern  grown  and 


DORMANT  CAROLINE  TEST- 
OUT  BUDDED  ON  MANETTI 

A  indicates  point  where  bud  was  in¬ 
serted,  B  surface  of  ground  showing 
how  deep  to  plant,  C  about  where 
plant  is  to  be  cut  back  in  spring 


ESTABLISHED  HYBRID-PERPE¬ 
TUAL  ROSE  BEFORE  PRUNING 

Trim  back  to  points  indicated  by  solid 
black  as  this  season’s  bloom  will  be 
borne  on  this  season’s  new  wood 
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Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo. 


“WHEN  THE  BROW  OF 
JUNE  IS  CROWNED  BY 
THE  ROSE” 

Ramblers  and  Bush  types  create 
with  their  fragrance  and  free¬ 
hearted  flowering  a  scene  of  al¬ 
most  fairy-like  festivity.  Gar¬ 
den  of  Mrs.  Fintey  Shepard 
at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


California  grown  stock,  and  it  is  my  observation  that  such  plants 
rarely  do  well  after  the  first  year  in  Northern  gardens  for  they 
are  grown  under  conditions  that  produce  a  wood  of  loose  and 
coarse  fibre  which  decreases  their  vitality  and  hardiness  when 
transported  to  more  trying  climes.  Best  purchase  from  a 
nurseryman  growing  his  stock  under  conditions  that  are  as 
similar  as  possible  to  those  of  the  locality  in  which  the  Roses  are 
to  be  used — but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  plants 
must  be  locally  grown — far  from  it,  indeed. 

Dormant  stock  is  best  for  outdoor  planting  because  it  has 
been  field  grown  and  has  already  survived  one  winter,  and  the 
roots  can  be  spread  out  enabling  the  plants  to  absorb  sufficient 
nourishment  to  grow  rapidly  and  produce  numbers  of  flowers. 
Plants  from  pots  often  have  the  roots  worked  into  a  ball  to  per¬ 
mit  placing  in  the  pot,  and  they  acquire  the  form  of  this  compact 
space  and  do  not  spread  readily  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
Some  plants  taken  up  three  years  after  being  set  had  the  roots  in 
practically  the  same  form  as  when  planted. 

Few  Roses  are  grown  on  their  own  roots  for  the  total  experi¬ 
ence  of  gardeners  is  that  they  are  stronger  and  hardier  when 
budded  on  wild  or  semi-wild  stock.  On  budded  plants  the  bud  is 
the  branch  just  below  where  the  stem  was  cut  off  at  some  prior 
time;  and  it  is  important  that  this  be  understood  for  this  point 
governs  the  depth  to  which  the  plant  is  to  be  set.  On  most 
plants  it  is  the  custom  to  set  them  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than 
they  were  previously  but  in  planting  Roses  the  bud  is  to  be  set 
two  to  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  discour 
ages  the  growth  of  suckers  though  they  will  occasionally  appear, 
and  when  one  does  push  up  it  should  be  cut  off  immediately. 


If  the  plants  are  not  set  deeply  the  suckers  will  be  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  as  they  are  generally  of  stronger  growth  than 
the  finely  hybridized  cion  they  will  take  the  strength  of  the 
plant  to  such  extent  that  the  bud  dies  and  the  Rose  becomes 
“wild.”  If  the  suckers  are  kept  down  a  Rose  never  “reverts” 
to  type. 

Pruning  When  Planting 

WHEN  planting,  prune  the  tops  to  two  or  three  buds  and 
in  cutting  the  flowers  it  is  better  to  cut  long  stems  even 
if  some  lateral  branches  are  thus  sacrificed.  1  hese  branches 
might  produce  flowers  but  the  stems  would  be  short.  By  cut¬ 
ting  the  flower  with  long  stems,  new  growth  will  start  low  down, 
producing  more  long-stemmed  flowers  and  the  appearance  of  the 
bed  is  improved  by  keeping  the  growth  low. 

For  freedom  of  bloom,  Roses  require  considerable  moisture 
and  during  a  period  of  dry  weather  water  them  as  the  rain  does, 
by  wetting  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  and  letting 
this  answer  for  a  few  days.  If  the  beds  are  raked  frequently  a 
dust  mulch  is  created  that  helps  retain  the  moisture.  Light 
soil  requires  more  water  but  a  well  prepared  bed  obviates  the 
necessity  of  constant  sprinkling. 

The  Trials  and  Tribulations 

ROSE-BUGS  are  the  worst  insects  that  attack  the  plant. 

They  can  be  controlled  by  putting  on  a  full  strength 
stream  of  water  through  a  hose  in  the  morning.  This  destroys 
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them;  but  by  the  next  day  a  new  influx  arrives,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  treatment  continuously  during  the  season  of  their 
attacks.  They  have  a  tendency  to  light  upon  white  flowers 
first  and  on  some  places  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Roses  have  been 
planted  to  attract  the  bugs  and  so  afford  some  protection  to  the 
other  varieties.  The  aphis,  or  plant  lice,  are  controlled  by 
nicotine  preparations  which  are  procurable  at  the  seed  stores 
and  should  be  used  carefully  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
avoid  spotting  the  leaves. 

Mildew  is  the  most  serious  disease  encountered.  This  is  a 
fungus  which  causes  the  grey  spots  on  the  leaves  and,  if  allowed 
to  persist,  the  foliage  becomes  so  discolored  and  distorted  as  to 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Mildew  most  often 
makes  its  appearance  during  a  period  of  damp  muggy  weather 
-hard  on  plants  as  on  people — and  spreads  rapidly.  Pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  dusted  on  the  plants  is  a  practical  remedy  and 
should  be  used  as  a  preventive  measure  when  such  weather 
comes  on.  If  the  infection  appears,  use  the  sulphur  often  until 
all  trace  of  the  disease  is  gone. 


THE  most  efficient  method  of  winter  protection  is  to  hill  the 
plants  with  earth  eight  or  ten  inches  up  the  stems  and  cover 
the  hill  with  manure  or  litter.  In  the  spring  this  is  smoothed 
down  and  the  bushes  are  pruned  back  to  the  same  number  of 
buds  as  when  first  planted.  This  work  is  not  to  be  done  until 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  however,  for  if  the  buds  start  and 
then  freeze,  the  plants  suffer  and  may  even  die  from  the  shock. 

There  are  so  many  really  excellent  and  desirable  varieties  of 
Hybrid-tea  Roses  that  it  seems  futile  to  suggest  any  special  se¬ 
lection,  especially  as  any  one  starting  a  new  Rose  garden  will  be 
largely  swayed  by  his  own  tastes  and  color  preferences.  It  is 
always  well  to  play  safe  and  include  several  of  the  older  varieties 
for  their  hardiness  is  proven  and  their  colors  are  good;  some  are 
slightly  more  tender  than  others  but  if  all  are  given  good  winter 
protection  there  will  be  little  loss.  But  do  not  omit  a  trial  of 
at  least  one  or  two  of  the  newest  attractions,  for  there  is  a  fascin¬ 
ation  indescribable  in  watching  the  unfolding  of  that  which  is 
the  newest,  and  with  which  only  the  select  few  have  an  acquain¬ 
tance — you  being  one  of  that  few  ! 


RAISING  DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED— A  FLIGHT  INTO 

THE  UNKNOWN 

CHARLTON  BURGESS  BOLLES 


OTgF  YOU  can  spare  one  hundred  feet  for  a  row  of  seedlings, 
■WMujPi  by  all  means  plant  them.  Buy  the  best  seed  you  can. 
WW-  .  Several  growers  both  West  and  East  offer  specially 
hand-crossed  seed.  The  probabilities  are  greater  for 
new  sorts  of  lasting  excellence  from  such  carefully  selected  seed.” 
Thus  did  you  read  in  The  Garden  Magazine  of  last  September 
(page  32)  when  we  had  something  to  say  of  the  sport  of  raising 
Dahlias  from  seed.  The  promise  then  made  to  speak  of  the 
how  and  when  at  “a  seasonable  time”  is  here  fulfilled. 

Where  the  growing  season  is  long  and  Sugar  Corn  is  planted 
by  May  10th,  Dahlia  seeds  can  be  sown  directly  out  of  doors 
if,  after  deeply  plowing  or  digging,  the  surface  is  finely  pre¬ 
pared,  the  seed  carefully  covered  a  quarter  inch  with  very 
fine  soil,  or  with  sand,  and  the  soil  firmed  about  them  to  ensure 
good  contact  with  the  soil. 

Starting  the  seeds  in  coldframe  or  window  box,  about  April 
first  in  regions  where  frost  does  not  nip  the  plants  till  some  time 
in  October  is  the  usual  procedure;  earlier  planting  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  indeed,  as  large  plants  at  transplanting  time  are  hard  to 
handle.  The  seedlings  should  be  grown  slowly  and  cool,  and 
can  be  planted  in  the  open  as  early  as  April  25th.  1  he  row  can 

be  short,  and  the  plants  transplanted;  or  it  can  be  long,  and  the 
seedlings  thinned  to  20  inches,  those  taken  up  being  trans¬ 
planted  elsewhere.  Where  summers  are  very  short  the  seeds 
must  be  planted  in  late  February.  In  California  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  April  1st  will  produce  bloom  in  August. 

For  flats  or  coldframes  sift  the  soil,  add  one  third  sand  if  con¬ 
venient.  A  fluid  ounce  of  formalin  to  fifty  ounces 
of  water,  using  two  quarts  of  the  solution  to  every 
square  foot  of  soil  in  flat  or  coldframe,  before  sow¬ 
ing  seeds,  is  likely  to  kill  entirely  all  damping-off 
fungi  besides  somewhat  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  seedlings.  Sow  seeds,  one  quarter  inch 
apart,  first  firming  the  soil.  Cover  not  more 
than  quarter  of  an  inch — with  sand  nearly  half 


an  inch  does  no  harm.  The  seeds  have  vigorous  sprouts  and 
unless  well  covered  will  lift  themselves  out  and  dry  and  die. 
After  sowing,  water  thoroughly;  being  careful,  however,  not  to 
wash  out  the  seeds.  A  very  fine  sprinkling  nozzle  is  almost 
necessary.  Do  not  water  again  for  a  week  unless  the  soil  dries 
out  too  much.  Watch  out,  however,  lest  the  sensitive  sprouts 
meet  too  much  dryness  and  die. 

White  paper  or  cheesecloth,  or  very  open  woven  burlap  (onion 
bagging)  should  be  hung  before  the  window  box,  or  over  the 
coldframe,  to  lessen  the  intense  sun  light  for  a  week  as  the  sprout¬ 
ing  seeds  push  through  the  soil.  Keep  cool.  Germination  and 
growth  should  be  as  slow  as  possible  at  first.  A  temperature  of 
6o°-65°,  Fahrenheit,  is  just  right  both  for  germination'  and 
growing. 

SOME  of  the  seeds  will  be  slow  in  coming  up.  Watch  them. 

If  any  are  six  weeks  in  sprouting  take  particular  care  of 
such,  for  the  finest  flowers,  both  in  color  and  form,  are  likely  to 
come  from  these  late-starting  seeds.  When  well  up  give  full 
sunshine,  lest  they  grow  too  slender,  but  keep  them  cool  at  all 
times.  Do  not  permit  strong  currents  of  air  to  strike  them. 
With  the  glass  of  a  coldframe  raised  a  cold  spring  wind  could 
blast  them  beyond  recovery. 

Amateurs  de  luxe  shift  the  seedlings  from  flats  or  frame  into 
small  flower-pots  when  three  sets  of  leaves  have  formed,  and 
later  into  larger  pots.  This  is  not  necessary,  but  does  provide 
exceptionally  thrifty  plants,  and  makes  transplanting  a  pleasure; 

but  setting  in  the  garden  directly  from  flats  an¬ 
swers  very  well  and  is  quite  convenient  for  the 
average  gardener.  Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible.  Have  the  soil  in  the  flats  just  right 
with  moisture,  and  set  the  plants  six  inches 
deep,  filling  the  trench  as  they  grow. 

Then  hold  yourself  in  patience,  and  await  the 
unfolding  of  the  unknown!  It’s  great! 


SILVER  MOON  TRAILS  IN  GLEAMING  BEAUTY  ADOWN  THE  DOORSTEP 


“A  classic  agreement  of  ruggedness  and  finesse”  writes  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Dixon  of  this  lovely  climbing  Rose  which  ‘‘in  late  June 
spills  ivory  petals  at  the  doorway  and  lifts  its  stupendous  blooms  to  the  upper  porch  of  my  home  at  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey” 


WHICH  ROSES  BLOOM  BEST  AND  WHEN 


S.  C.  HUBBARD 

Department  of  Floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

/ 

Four  Months  of  Continuous  Flower  from  Selected  Varieties —  The  Ram¬ 
blers  as  Background  Color  and  the  Dainty  Diversity  of  Polyantha  Types 


Editors’  Note  :  Because  these  Roses  have  behaved  as  recorded  for  a  stretch  of  five  years  in  the  particular  section  of  the  country  where  the  author  lives  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  behavior  of  these  varieties  would  be  identical  elsewhere.  Roses  adjust  themselves  very  sensitively  to  conditions,  so  that  varying 
climates  and  soils  mean  inevitable  differences  of  reaction;  nevertheless,  the  relative  results  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  prolonged  and  careful  observation  have  considerable 
value  for  the  grower  of  Roses  whatever  his  location.  Obviously,  the  householder  who  is  away  in  midsummer  will  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  varieties  that  yield 
early  and  late  bloom,  whereas  the  stay-at-home  will  naturally  prefer  to  extend  his  enjoyment  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  and  so  will  plant  with  an  eye  to  con¬ 
tinuous  effect — both  will  find  satisfactory  answer  in  the  accompanying  lists. 


fFTER  deciding  to  plant  a  Rose  garden  comes  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  which  in  itself  is  no  small  task,  for 
the  really  attractive  Rose  garden  must  contain  flowers 
.  throughout  the  entire  season;  and  bushes  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  when  not  in  flower,  are  indeed  far  from  being  objects 
of  beauty. 

There  are  thousands  of  varieties,  and  according  to  the  cat¬ 
alogues  many — probably  most  of  them — have  individual  quali¬ 
ties,  but  only  a  small  percentage  will  bloom  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  season!  Some  of  the  finest,  so  far  as  flowers  go,  will  bloom 
well  in  June  and  not  again  until  late  August  or  September,  leav¬ 
ing  a  period  of  nearly  two  months  without  any  flowers.  Such 


plants  have  to  be  tended  but  make  no  returns.  In  many  cases 
the  number  of  flowers  borne  in  June  alone  is  greater  than 
the  quantity  produced  in  all  the  three  following  months. 
Cleveland,  Radiance,  Koenigen  Carola,  and  Lieut.  Chaure,  all 
have  this  tendency  though  they  are  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  offenders.  And  this  period  of  intermittent  blooming 
is  not  confined  to  any  color.  This  surely  is  of  some  importance 
to  the  stay-at-home  gardener,  though  if  a  person  is  at  home 
during  the  early  part  of  June  and  then  away  at  the  shore  or 
mountains  until  September,  the  blooming  qualities  of  a  variety 
need  not  be  so  seriously  considered. 

A  really  good  garden  Rose  should  be  capable  of  producing 
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six  or  seven  flowers  a  month  for  the  entire  season;  in  other 
words  a  flower  every  five  days.  That  would  be  the  ideal 
Rose  to  plant,  giving  a  fresh  bloom  by  the  time  the  old  one 
had  faded. 

Any  Rose  will  produce  blooms  in  June.  That  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  climatic  conditions  for  flower  production  are 
nearly  perfect.  When  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  and  early 
August  comes,  the  plants  seem  to  lose  their  vigor  and  throw  a 
few  poorly  developed  flowers.  As  the  weather  gets  cooler  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  August  most  varieties  begin  to  show  vast 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  their  flowers.  In  fact  one  often 
sees  the  finest  specimens  of  some  varieties  in  September  and 
frequently  as  late  as  early  October. 

There  are  also  many  excellent  varieties  which  will  and  do 
flower  most  consistently  throughout  the  season.  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  Pharisaer,  Willowmere,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  Sunburst, 
and  Harry  Kirk  are  all  continuous  bloomers.  If  a  garden  of 
such  sort  be  planted,  one  can  be  assured  of  a  fresh  flower  from 
each  plant  at  least  once  a  week. 

Who’s  Who  Among  the  Ramblers 

IN  DEALING  with  the  Ramblers  one  hardly  expects  con¬ 
tinuity  of  bloom,  although  in  several  of  the  varieties  their 
blooming  season  will  extend  over  a  period  of  four  to  five  weeks. 

The  important  factors  to  consider  in  Ramblers,  aside  from 
color,  are  the  time  and  length  of  flowering  period.  These  two 
items  are  of  great  importance  especially  when  one  intends  using 
Ramblers  of  certain  colors  as  a  background  for  other  flowers, 
whether  other  Roses,  or  Annuals,  or  Perennials,  as  is  frequently 
done.  It  may  happen  that  a  beautiful  color  effect  is  entirely 
lost  by  having  a  background  of  dirty  faded  flowers  instead  of  a 
mass  of  fresh,  soft  color. 

The  type  of  flower  also  deserves  especial  consideration  when 
making  a  selection  for  backgrounds  as  only  the  small-flowered 
varieties  should  be  used.  Wichmoss,  a  beautiful  soft  pink 
flower  with  mossy  calyx;  Milky  Way,  a  pure  white  semi-double 
form  of  Wichuraiana;  or  Lady  Godiva,  for  example,  are  suitable. 
In  choosing  material  for  specimen  pillars,  or  for  trailing  ovei 
pergolas,  arches,  or  trellises  some  of  the  larger  flowered  sorts 
are  more  suitable. 

These  Large-flowered  Climbers  are  becoming  more  popular 
each  year  and  they  surely  deserve  to  be  better  known.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Beauty,  one  of  the  older  varieties  of  this  type  is 
in  many  localities  still  one  of  the  best — a  clear  rose-pink  color 
which  holds  well  even  under  adverse  conditions.  (It  is  counted 
against  this  Rose  for  some  uses  that  it  “carries  its  dead,”  i.  e. 
the  faded  flowers  do  not  promptly  fall  away.— Ed.)  It  is  an 
early  bloomer  and  has  a  season  of  three  weeks.  Doctor  Walter 
Van  Fleet  is  another  pink,  very  much  lighter  in  color  and  flower¬ 
ing  somewhat  later.  In  fact,  the  former  is  frequently  finished 
before  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  well  begun.  This  and  several  others  of 
the  large-flowered  varieties  make  excellent  cut  flowers  for  indoor 
decoration.  Of  this  class  Silver  Moon  and  Purity  lead  as  all- 
around  whites.  In  yellow  the  delicately  fragrant  Gardenia  and 
also  the  wonderfully  colored  Aviateur  Bleriot — the  latter  not 
strictly  large-flowered  but  really  too  big  for  the  small-flowered 
group — also  furnishes  good  long-stemmed  clusters  suitable  for 
cutting.  Christine  Wright  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  this 
group,  a  beautiful  salmon  pink,  blooms  very  early,  the  season 
lasting  a  full  three  weeks,  and  in  late  August  it  again  throws  a 
light  crop  of  exceptionally  good  blooms.  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber 
's  the  best  large-flowered  red  we  have  to-day — and  that  is  saying 
a  lot  for  a  variety. 

Though  one  hardly  expects  to  find  continuity  of  bloom  in  the 
Ramblers,  yet  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  look  for 
that  very  quality,  and  find  it.  Mr.  Peter  Lambert  (of  Ger¬ 
many)  has  produced  five  varieties  of  the  small-flowered  type 
which  do  bloom  continuously  and  profusely  during  the  season. 
They  send  up  new  canes  from  the  crown  and  each  one  is  a 
tlower  head. 


HOW  THE  RAMBLERS  BEHAVE 


NAME 

.  CLASS 

FLOWER 

SEASON 

DURATION 

American  Pillar  . 

Single,  red-white 

Mid. 

3 — 4  weeks 

Aviateur  Bleriot1. 

H.  W. 

eye 

Orange  yellow 

“ 

3 

« 

Baltimore  Belle  . 

Set. 

Blush  white 

3 

Christine  Wright2. 
Climbing  American 

Large,  salmon  pink 

Very  early 

3 

** 

Beauty. 

Large,  rose 

Early 

3 

Coquina  .... 

H.  W. 

Single,  coral  pink 
“  bright  rose 

Late 

3—4 

Daybreak 

H.  W. 

Mid. 

3—4 

Debutante  . 

H.  W. 

Pale  pink 

“ 

3 

Delight  .... 

H.  W. 

Single,  cherry-red 

3 

Dorothy  Dennison3 

H.  W. 

Cameo-pink 

Late 

3 — 4 

Dorothy  Perkins  . 

H.  W. 

Pink 

Mid. 

3 — 4 

“  1 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet. 

H.  W. 

Large,  cameo-pink 

4—5 

Eisnach  .... 

H.  M. 

Salmon  pink 

Early  Mid. 
Mid. 

3 

“ 

Eliza  Robichon. 

H.  W. 

“  yellow 

4—5 

Evangeline  . 

H.  W. 

Single,  pale  pink 

Late 

3 

“ 

Excelsa  .... 

H.  W. 

Red 

Mid. 

3—4 

Farquhar 

Flower  of  Fair- 

H.  W. 

Deep  rose  pink 

Late 

3 

“ 

field4  .... 

H.  M. 

Crimson 

Early 

4 

“ 

Frau  Gwinnen  . 

H.  M. 

Lavender  pink 

Mid. 

3—4 

Gardenia. 

Large,  yellow 

“ 

3—4 

Goldfinch 

Pale  yellow 

“ 

2—3 

“ 

Hiawatha 

H.  W. 

Single,  crimson 
white-eye 

Late 

3—4 

Lady  Godiva 

H.  W. 

Pale  pink 

3 

Lady  Gay 

H.  W. 

Pink 

Mid. 

3 — 4 

Longwood 

H.  Set. 

Light  pink 

3—4 

Louise  Sauvage 

H.  M. 

Very  dark  crimson 

Early 

3 

Milky  Way  . 

H.  W. 

Semi-double  pure 
white 

Late 

3 

Minnehaha  . 

H.  W. 

Pink 

Mid. 

4 

Miss  Helyette  . 

H.  Set. 

Flesh  pink 

3 

Newport  Fairy. 

H.  W. 

Single,  coral  pink 
“  rose  pink 

white-eye 

“ 

3 

Paradise  .... 

Paul’s  Scarlet 

H.  W. 

3 

Climber5 

Large,  scarlet 

Early 

4—5 

“ 

Prairie  Queen  . 

H.  Set. 

Lavender  pink 

3 

“ 

Purity  .... 

H.  W. 

Large,  pure  white 

Mid. 

3 

Rosa  multiflora 

White 

Early 

3 

Rosa  setigera  . 

Pink 

Late 

3 

Rosa  Wichuraiana. 

White 

Late 

3 

“ 

Rubin  .... 

H.  M. 

Red 

Early 

3 

Ruby  Queen. 

Red 

Mid. 

3 

“ 

Silver  Moon 

H.  W. 

Large,  cream  white 

4—5 

“ 

Sodening 

H.  W. 

Red  silver  pink  re¬ 
verse 

Late 

3 

Source  d’Or 

H.  W. 

Yellow 

Mid. 

3—4 

Tausendschoen  . 

H.  M. 

Pink 

Early 

4 

Tennessee  Belle  . 

H.  Set. 

Red 

Mid. 

3 

Thornless  Rambler 

Deep  pink 

Very  early 

3 

Trier . 

Creamy  yellow 

Early 

3—4 

11 

W.  C.  Eagan 

Pale  pink 

Early 

2—3 

“ 

Wichmoss 

White  Dorothy 

H.  W. 

Light  pink 

Mid. 

3 

Perkins 

H.  W. 

White 

3 

Wartburg 

H.  M. 

Lavender  rose 

2—3 

■Undoubtedly  the  best  yellow  climber  for  colder  climates. 

2Blooms  again  during  August,  but  not  as  freely  as  the  earlier  flowering 
period. 

3Makes  extremely  long  canes,  if  old  flowering  wood  is  removed  soon  after 
blooming.  Excellent  for  pergolas,  arbors,  walls,  etc. 

4Flowers  intermittently  until  frost. 

5One  of  the  finest  of  the  large  flowered  group  of  climbers.  Holds  color  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well. 

The  Delicate  Loveliness  of  the  Polyanthas 

SELDOM  do  the  Polyanthas  receive  the  attention  which 
they  deserve  as  a  class.  They  are  very  beautiful  little 
plants  and  are  often  serviceable  in  carrying  out  a  color  scheme 
when  no  other  plant  will  fit.  For  the  most  part  they  are  fairly 
continuous  bloomers,  although  under  extremely  severe  condi¬ 
tions  many  of  them  will  become  intermittent. 

Several  of  the  good  varieties  are  spasmodic  in  their  flowering, 
but  are  still  well  worth  growing.  Echo,  a  large  light  pink: 
Schneekopf,  a  pure  white;  and  Gloire  des  Marches,  the  deepest 
crimson,  are  intermittent  but  invaluable. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  freest  and  most  continuous  is  the  beautiful 
Baby  Elegance.  The  wonderfully  soft  orange-yellow  of  the 
freshly  opened  flower  fading  to  a  creamy  white,  then  changing 
to  a  clear  soft  pink  puts  this  smallest  flowered  variety  in  a  class 
by  itself.  The  flowers  are  good  at  all  stages.  When  the  petals 


ROSES  EAST  AND  ROSES  WEST 

A  New  England  garden  of  prim 
and  yet  pleasing  formality; 
upper  oval.  (See  lower  oval 
KsHPSjjk.  for  Roses  in  the  West) 
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A  sunken  city  garden  with 
Standard  and  Bush  Roses 
in  straightforward  array. 
Home  of  Mrs.  Theo.  B.  Wil¬ 
cox  at  Portland,  Oregon 
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are  about  to  fall  one  always  finds  more  salmon  colored  buds 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  blooms.  Mme.  Jules 
Gouchault,  a  fine  coral  pink  variety,  is  almost  always  in  bloom 
as  is  also  the  glorious  red  Triomphe  Orleanaise.  There  are 
others,  but  those  mentioned  are  typical. 

FLOWERING  HABITS  OF  THE  POLYANTHAS 


NAME 

COLOR 

SEASON 

FLOWERING 

HABIT 

Annchen  Muller  .... 

Bright  Pink 

Midseason 

Continuous 

Baby  Elegance  . 

Orange  Yellow 

Early 

“ 

Clothilde  Soupert 

Flesh  White 

Midseason 

“ 

Ellen  Poulsen  . 

Large  Pink 

Inter. 

Erna  Teschendorf 

Dark  Red 

“ 

Continuous 

George  Elgar  . 

Yellow 

Early 

** 

Gloire  des  Marches  . 

Deep  Crimson 

Midseason 

Inter. 

Mamam  Turbat  .... 

Lavender  Pink 

Early 

Continuous 

Marie  Brissonett  .... 

Pink 

Early 

“ 

Marie  Pavic . 

Flesh  White 

Midseason 

Mme.  Jules  Gouchault  . 

Coral  Pink 

“ 

“ 

Peach  Blossom . 

Peach  Pink 

Perle  d’Or  . 

Salmon  Yellow 

Early 

“ 

Primula . 

Lavender  Rose 

Early 

ScHNEEKOPF  . 

White 

Early 

Inter. 

Triomphe  Orleanaise  . 

Red 

Midseason 

Continuous 

Yvonne  Rabier . 

White 

“ 

Details  That  Get  Results 

DEFINITE  information  regarding  the  blooming  qualities, 
season,  and  length  of  flowering  period  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  grown  to-day  is  gathered  in  the  accompanying  tabu¬ 
lated  lists.  The  figures  given  are  the  average  of  five  years’ 


records.  In  determining  the  number  of  flowers  produced  by  the 
Hybrid  Teas  only  a  single  flower  to  a  stem  was  allowed  and  each 
stem  was  cut  off  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  branch  from  which  it 
came.  With  most  of  the  varieties  six  plants  were  under  ob¬ 
servation.  The  beds  were  hoed  at  least  once  in  every  ten  days. 

In  early  May  a  light  application  of  acid  phosphate  or  bone- 
meal  was  given,  and  two  weeks  later  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  was 
used  in  liquid  form.  One  year  the  nitrate  was  applied  dry, 
during  a  pouring  rain.  The  results  were  apparently  the  same. 

To  combat  insect  pests  the  plants  were  sprayed  two  or  three 
times  a  season  with  Black  Leaf  40  one  part  to  eight  hundred 
parts  water.  Fish  oil  soap  was  used  at  the  same  time,  one 
pound  to  seven  gallons.  Best  results  are  obtained  when  using 
any  of  the  nicotine  sulphate  compounds  as  a  spray  if  some  sort 
of  soap  is  used  as  a  spreader.  The  fish-oil  soap  being  a  good  in¬ 
secticide  itself  made  an  ideal  combination  with  the  preparation 
named. 

Dusting  with  a  mixture  of  90%  sulphur  and  10%  hydrated 
lime  kept  the  mildew  in  check. 

The  garden  was  not  watered  or  irrigated  in  any  manner. 

Soil  conditions  were  far  from  ideal,  being  a  very  heavy  clay 
and  poorly  drained.  These  conditions  are  such  as  might  be 
found  in  many  a  small  rose  garden  and  certainly  not  as  good  as 
may  be  found  in  many  large  private  gardens.  Undoubtedly 
higherfigureswould  beobtained  undermorefavorableconditions. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  four  flowering  months  is 
as  follows:  June,  66;  July,  70;  August,  67;  September,  50. 

Average  precipitation  per  month:  June,  3.88';  July,  3.75'; 
August,  3.24';  September  3/ 


FLOWER  PRODUCTION  TIME  OF  SOME  HYBRID-TEA  ROSES 

NUMBER  OF  BLOOMS  PER  PLANT  PER  MONTH  AVERAGED  OVER  FIVE  YEARS 
The  month  showing  maximum  flower  production  has  hold  face  figures 


Variety  and  Color 

0> 

C 

vjg 

3 

bb 

3 

< 

CL 

<V 

in 

Pink 

*Amalie  de  Greiff  .... 

8 

4 

6 

5 

JAutumn  Tints . 

4 

4 

5 

4 

t Betty  . 

4 

6 

3 

3 

^Caroline  Testout-  .... 

5 

4 

4 

6 

Countess  of  Gosford  . 

6 

4 

5 

6 

§Cleveland  . 

8 

3 

3 

1 

Dean  Hole . 

5 

6 

3 

3 

Duchess  of  Normandy  . 

8 

5 

2 

2 

Dora  FIansen . 

5 

3 

2 

4 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

8 

3 

3 

I 

2 

Duchess  of  Westminster  . 

4 

4 

3 

Earl  of  Warwick  .... 

4 

7 

3 

3 

Edgar  M.  Burnett  .... 

5 

2 

2 

3 

Edith  Part . 

7 

7 

3 

3 

Farbenkoenigen  . 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Gainsboro . 

5 

4 

I 

2 

Generalsuperior  A.  Jansen 

8 

3 

2 

3 

FIilda  Richardson  .... 

8 

17 

8 

9 

Ionkheer  J.  L.  Mock  .... 

5 

5 

3 

4 

Koenigen  Carola  .... 

5 

3 

I 

I 

Lady  Alice  Stanley  .... 

6 

3 

2 

4 

Lady  Ashtown . 

8 

5 

4 

3 

Lady  Battersea  . 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Lady  Ursula  . 

9 

5 

7 

8 

La  France  . 

5 

4 

I 

2 

La  Tosca  . 

9 

7 

6 

9 

Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester. 

3 

7 

3 

1 

4 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker  .... 

3 

1 

2 

Mrs.  Geo.  Gordon  .... 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Mrs.  J.  Lynas . 

4 

4 

2 

I 

Mrs.  W.  Christie  Miller  . 

6 

7 

3 

5 

Mme.  Leon  Pain  .... 

8 

6 

5 

7 

Mme.  Jules  Grolez  .... 

7 

4 

4 

7 

M.  Henri  Fontaine  .... 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Radiance . 

10 

3 

3 

2 

Renee  Wilmart  Urban  . 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Panama  . 

6 

7 

5 

6 

Pharisaer . 

3 

6 

3 

4 

Souv.  de  Pres.  Carnot  . 

4 

9 

3 

3 

Viscountess  Folkstone  . 

3 

5 

3 

6 

Wellesley . 

4 

3 

2 

2 

*Pale  flesh  pink.  fLight  pink,  splashed  copper. 
tCoppery  pink.  TfClear  pink.  §Glowing  pink. 


Variety  and  Color 

C 

3 

>> 

3 

bb 

3 

< 

Sept. 

Red 

Admiral  Ward . 

5 

i 

$ 

2: 

\  V 

August  Hartmann  .... 

5 

3 

fj 

3 

Brilliant . 

8 

5 

2 

2 

Cardinal . 

8 

6 

2 

8 

Col.  Le  Clerc . 

5 

5 

I 

2 

Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot. 

5 

8 

3 1 

5 

Crimson  Champion  .... 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Defiance . 

8 

6 

.2 

2 

Ecarlate  . 

16 

1 5 

6 

6 

Etoile  de  France  ... 

7 

6 

2 

3 

Gen.  McArthur . 

7 

8 

4 

3 

George  Waud . 

3 

7 

2 

3 

Gruss  an  Teplitz  .... 

25 

12 

15 

8 

Hector  Mackenzie  .... 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Helen  Gould . 

5 

3 

1 

3 

H.  F.  Eilers . 

4 

7 

2 

2 

Hoosier  Beauty . 

3 

4 

1 

2 

Killarney  Brilliant 

5 

3 

4 

2 

Laurent  Carle  . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

Lieut.  Chaure . 

13 

4 

1 

5 

Louise  Lilla . 

4 

4 

6 

5 

Manuel  P.  Azevedo  .... 

8 

5 

I 

4 

Mevrow  Dora  van  Tets 

8 

8 

6 

4 

Mrs.  Muir  Macke  an 

3 

4 

2 

I 

Mrs.  Maud  Dawson  .... 

3 

5 

2 

I 

Prima  Donna . 

4 

5 

3 

5 

Red  Cross . 

7 

8 

4 

2 

Red  La  France  . 

3 

5 

I 

2 

Red  Letter  Day  . 

8 

15 

7 

10 

Red  Radiance . 

6 

3 

2 

6 

Rhea  Reid . 

5 

4 

3 

6 

Richmond . 

5 

4 

1 

2 

Robin  Hood  ...... 

12 

5 

8 

7 

W.  C.  Gaunt  . 

6 

6 

I 

I 

William  Cooper . 

6 

5 

3 

5 

Singles,  all  colors 

Old  Gold . 

7 

10 

10 

7 

Irish  Beauty . 

5 

7 

2 

5 

“  Brightness . 

71 

2 

O 

0 

“  Harmony  . 

4 

5 

3 

4 

"  Modesty . 

17 

4 

2 

4 

Isobel  . 

7 

5 

6 

3 

Ulster  Gem . 

6 

9 

2 

3 

Variety  and  Color 

June 

3 

bb 

3 

< 

CL 

in 

White  and  Flesh  White 

Bessie  Brown . 

3 

6 

3 

4 

British  Queen . 

4 

5 

2 

7 

Clarice  Goodacre . 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 

5 

7 

3 

4 

Modesty  .  .  .<gj|.  r .  . 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Molly  Sharman  Crawford. 

7 

6 

4 

7 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

8 

10 

9 

6 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West 

16 

3 

2 

0 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  . 

10 

6 

11 

7 

Mme.  Jules  Bouche  .... 

2 

7 

3 

6 

Nathalie  Bottner  .... 

4 

6 

4 

3 

White  Killarney.  .y  . 

4 

7 

4 

6 

Yellow 

Duchess  of  Wellington 

3 

12 

2 

4 

G.  Amedee  Hammond 

21 

8 

4 

2 

Harry  Kirk . 

6 

8 

7 

5 

Imogens  . 

4 

8 

6 

3 

Margaret  Dickson  Hamill 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Mrs.  Wymess  Quinn 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Souv.  de  Gustav  Prat  . 

7 

9 

4 

3 

Sunburst  . 

4 

7 

5 

6 

i  OTSTO  GELOS . 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Tipperary  . 

8 

6 

4 

I 

Salmon  and  Apricot  Shades 

A.  R.  Goodwin . 

9 

11 

9 

3 

Chrissie  Mackellar 

3 

8 

3 

1 

6 

Frau  Lilla  Rautf.nstrauch 

3 

2 

2 

Joseph  Hill  . 

2 

9 

8 

2 

Louise  C.  Breslau  .... 

3 

4 

I 

l 

Marquise  de  Sinety 

5 

6 

5 

2 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell 

7 

7 

3 

8 

Mme.  Hector  Leulliot  . 

7 

6 

4 

4 

Mme.  Edouard  Herriot. 

3 

7 

3 

5 

Muriel  Dickson . 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Ophelia . 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Prince  de  Bulgarie  .... 

4 

6 

4 

2 

Prince  Charming  .... 

15 

12 

6 

6 

Queen  Mary . 

9 

9 

9 

3 

WlLLOWMERE . 

7 

5 

3 

3 

MAKING  YOUR  FLOWER  GARDEN  LOOK  “RIGHT'' 

HAMMOND  SADLER 

Landscape  Architect 

Getting  Balance  into  the  Planting  and  Attaining  Tranquillity  of  Effect  by  Judicious  Repetitions  of  Mass 
and  Color — Plants  of  Brilliant  Bloom  or  Heavy  Habit  to  be  “Handled  with  Care”  in  Smaller  Gardens 

Editors'  Note:  The  obvious  is  often  the  overlooked,  and  so  this  simple  exposition  of  the  value  of  balance  in  planting — by  a  man  to  whom  experience  has 
driven  the  lesson  home  and  whose  days  are  spent  in  weaving  the  living  beauty  of  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  about  the  homes  of  other  people — carries  illumination 
for  the  individual  gardener.  Mr.  Sadler’s  meaning  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  drawn  plans  which,  unhampered  by  specific  planting  details,  may  be  worked  out  in  a 
number  of  ways  without  marring  their  basic  design.  The  lover  of  Iris  will  win  a  striking  late  June  effect  by  reiterated  masses  of  this  flower  throughout  the  garden, 
where  the  Dahlia  fancier  will  prefer  the  deferred  triumphs  of  fall,  and  the  gardener  of  more  ubiquitous  taste  pleases  himself  by  some  balanced  composition  of 
all-season  perennials.  Once  perceived,  this  matter  of  balance  is  borne  instinctively  in  mind  and  adds  a  distinctly  pleasurable  element  in  the  planning  of  bed  or  border. 
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jANY  years  ago  I  planned  a  small  garden  which  was 
divided  into  sections  of  color;  one  section  being  devoted 
to  different  varieties  of  Phlox.  My  disgust  and  horror 
when  I  saw  the  borders  in  flower  was  intense  for,  though 
the  garden  was  at  its  best,  the  Phlox  looked  as  if  a  windstorm 
had  struck  it  and  blown  it  all  into  one  spot.  I  learned  two  things 
from  that  garden — one  was  that  the  sectional  color  scheme  could 
be  attempted  with  good  results  only  in  very  large  gardens  or  in 
very  long  borders;  the  other  thing  1  learned  was  the  effect  of  “  bal¬ 
ance.”  I  realized  the  value  of  repeating  the  same  kind  of  plants 
(not  necessarily  the  same 
variety)  in  several  places  in 
a  garden. 

Balance  is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  successful  com¬ 
position  and  is  practiced  in 
all  the  arts.  For  instance, 
in  arranging  the  living  room 
of  a  home,  all  the  heavy 
furniture  is  not  ordinarily 
concentrated  at  one  side  or 
one  end  of  the  room;  but  is 
distributed  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  restful  and  well- 
balanced  arrangement  so 
that  no  single  object  unduly 
dominates. 

The  value  of  balance,  not 
only  of  form  but  of  color, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
planning  the  location  of 
plants,  for  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  garden  design.  You 
have  only  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  imagine  the  effect  of  all 
the  Peonies  or  all  the  Iris 
massed  in  one  spot  in  flower¬ 
bed  or  border  to  realize  the 
truth  of  this. 

By  way  of  illustration  let 
us  take  the  Phloxes  (forever 
impressed  on  my  mind  by 


that  initial  mistake  of  bygone  years)  which  offer  to-day  a  choice 
of  many  forms  and  a  considerable  number  of  colors.  Let  us 
arbitrarily  select  any  three  harmonious  varieties  and  call  them 
i ,  2,  and  3  for  the  purpose  of  easy  discussion.  The  accompanying 
sketch  of  a  simple  border  gives  a  suggestion  of  how  they  might 
be  used  to  good  effect.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  color 
is  so  distributed  as  to  attain  the  appearance  of  balance  without 
the  monotony  that  results  from  exact  repetition — take  some 
colored  chalks  and  tint  the  sketch  according  to  your  own  fancy 
for  a  practical  demonstration. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  BALANCED  BORDER  PLANTING 
Three  harmonious  varieties  (indicated  by  white,  gray,  and  black  spots) 
of  Phlox  or  any  other  tall  bloom  grouped  for  balance  of  color  and  form 


A  GARDEN  DESIGNED  WITH  DUE  REGARD  TO  BALANCE 
The  advantage  of  a  fundamentally  correct  plan  is  that 
it  leaves  the  gardener  unhampered  as  to  detail,  and  the 
selection  of  actual  plants  according  to  his  personal  taste 

Do  not  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  every  plant 
used  in  the  flower  garden  must  be  repeated  in  several 
places.  In  many  cases  the  garden  is  not  large  enough 
to  justify  such  use  and  if  attempted,  the  size  of  the  groups 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  such  small  numbers— per¬ 
haps  even  to  single  plants — to  fit  in  the  general  scale  that 
spottiness  would  result.  I  n  the  average  sized  garden  only 
those  plants  which  make  a  big  display  of  color — as  Iris, 
Peonies,  Larkspur,  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  etc.— 
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Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt ,  Photo. 


THE  RESTFUL  DIVERSITY  OF  ALTERNATING  HEIGHT  AND  MASS 


i  mmm 


The  apparently  unrestrained  naturalness  of  this  planting  is  the  happy  result  of  skillful  planning  which  has  achieved  balance  without  a  taint  of  artifice. 
Sweet  Alyssum  in  the  foreground  clearly  conveys  the  value  of  irregular  repetition  of  mass.  Garden  of  Mrs.  Robert  Brewster,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


need  be  repeated,  and  perhaps  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  the 
Shasta  Daisies  in  consideration  of  their  value  in  composition  with 
the  Delphiniums.  Then  we  have  plants  such  as  Dahlias  and 
Anchusas,  which,  on  account  of  their  heavy  foliage  and  strong 
growing  character,  must  be  used  with  great  care;  and  it  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  they  belong  to  the  small  flower 
garden  at  all!  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  tall  Heleniums, 
Hollyhocks,  and  others  of  similar  growing  habits,  unless  distri¬ 
buted  intermittently,  give  a  very  disquieting  lopsided  effect, 
making  the  spectator  feel  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  raise  one  eye 
higher  than  the  other  in  order  to  balance  the  picture. 

The  design  of  a  garden  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  quite 
practical  to  devote  certain  parts  to  special  varieties  or  com¬ 
binations  of  plants  without  destroying  the  balance  of  color  or 
of  form  of  the  garden  taken  as  a  whole.  Such  a  garden  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  plan.  (See  preceding  page.) 

The  entrance  to  this  garden  is  at  (A)  on  the  axis  from  the 
house.  A  grass  walk  confronts  us,  bordered  with  flowers  of 
medium  height  (B);  in  the  centre  of  the  borders  are  poles  con¬ 
nected  by  chains,  over  which  ramble  the  various  Wichuraiana 
Hybrid  Roses.  The  cross  axis  (C)  affords  an  opportune  spot 
for  a  sun-dial  or  some  kindred  objective  to  draw  our  footsteps 
thither  and  then  halt  us  where  we  may  enjoy  the  full  sweep 
of  the  garden.  In  the  deep  recess  of  the  border  (D)  at  the  right 
such  plants  as  Peonies,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Canterbury-bells,  Fox¬ 
gloves,  and  Japanese  Anemones  find  roomy  accommodation; 
and  when  the  Canterbury-bells  and  Foxgloves  have  passed  their 


flowering  period  they  maybe  replaced  by  annuals  (or  some  of  the 
pale  salmon-pink  Cannas  and  the  white  Cannas,  in  the  very 
dwarf  form,  could  be  selected).  The  foliage  of  the  Japanese 
Anemones  mingling  with  that  of  the  Cannas,  eliminates  their 
coarseness,  and  this  grouping  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  effective  plant  compositions  I  know  of. 

In  the  centrally  located  beds  (E)  of  the  main  garden,  varieties 
of  tall  Bearded  Iris  may  be  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
a  ground  cover  of  blue  Forget-me-nots  which  flower  simultane¬ 
ously.  For  mid  and  late  summer  bloom  replace  the  Forget-me- 
nots  with  such  annuals  as  Verbenas  and  Phlox  Drummondi. 

As  a  main  background,  let  the  borders  marked  (F)  contain 
strong  and  tall  growing  plants,  graduating  down  to  medium 
and  low  growing  toward  the  front.  The  borders  marked  (G) 
are  at  the  base  of  a  dry  wall  retaining  the  Rose  garden,  and 
should  have  in  them  only  plants  of  medium  growth. 

The  Rose  garden  is  entered  by  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
is  planned  for  the  use  of  various  forms  of  Roses:  Dwarf  Polyan- 
thas  (H);  dwarf  and  spreading  Hybrid-teas  (J);  medium  height 
Hybrid-teas  (K);  the  fairly  tall  to  very  tall  Hybrid-teas  and  a 
few  of  the  Hybrid-perpetuals  (M);  Standard  Roses  (P).  Over 
the  low  fence  surrounding  the  semicircle  some  of  the  climbing 
Hybrid-teas,  or  the  Dawson  Roses  could  be  effectively  grown; 
while  forming  the  background  of  the  semicircle  (at  N)  space  has 
been  allowed  for  some  of  the  other  many  beautiful  species  of 
Rose  (including  some  of  the  newer  Chinese  introductions  like 
Father  Hugo’s  Rose)  all  too  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 


Big  Chrysanthemums 
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I.  LARGE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ON  A  CITY  LOT 

HENRY  WENZEL,  New  York  City 

An  Amateur’s  Success  With  “Exhibition”  and  “Commercial”  Blooms  in  a  Fenced  Around 
16x40  Ft.  Yard — Flowers  till  Mid-November  Without  Accessory  Heat  of  any  Kind 

Editors’  Note:  So  much  interest  has  been  evidenced  by  readers  in  the  brief  accounts  of  Mr.  William  Currie  and  Mr.  Wenzel -on  growing  Exhibition  Chrysan¬ 
themums  under  ordinary  garden  conditions  (The  Open  Column  for  March  and  April,  1922)  that  it  seems  pertinent  to  present  the  story  more  fully,  and  so  Mr.  Wenzel 
supplements  his  original  paragraphs  (page  129,  April,  1922)  with  these  details  of  his  procedure  and  success.  T  he  gardener  who  is  stimulated  to  the  point  of  wanting 
to  win  some  successes  for  himself  with  the  large-flowered  varieties  would  do  well  to  first  glean  all  the  essentials  by  turning  back  to  the  previously  published  suggestions 


Y  FIRST  success  with  the  ordinary  garden  Hardy  Chry- 
||tp||  santhemums  led,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  to  experiments 
in  growing  those  of  the  “Exhibition”  type  out-of-doors. 
mBk  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  blooms  came  late,  my 
good  fortune  with  these  was  such  as  to  spur  me  to  try  out  the 
“Commercial”  type  in  the  hope  of  securing  earlier  blooms. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case,  although  the  flowerswere  not  so  large. 
This  past  season’s  record  is  so  encouraging  that  gardeners  who 
have  not  yet  tried  these  large  and  beautiful  blooms  outdoors 
may  be  stimulated  to  do  so. 

My  handicaps  are  these:  first,  lack  of  air,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  city  back  yard,  sixteen  feet  wide  by  forty  long,  with 
solid  fences  at  the  sides  to  a  height  of  five  feet,  topped  by 
pickets  to  a  total  height  of  six  and  one-half  feet.  At  the  back 
is  a  double  fence,  the  higher  of  the  two  rising  solid  to  the  top 
of  my  pickets,  and  soaring  upward,  including  pickets,  to  a 
height  of  nine  feet  above  my  garden  level.  Another  handicap 
is  lack  of  space;  eighty  Chrysanthemum  plants,  of  over  forty 
varieties,  were  grown  in  a  space  that  should  have  accommodated 
but  half  that  number.  My  greatest  handicap,  however,  is 
lack  of  sufficient  sunlight.  Throughout  the  season,  neighboring 
gardens  are  bathed  in  sunlight  hours  before  mine.  On  October 
29th,  when  my  early  varieties  were  in  fullest  bloom,  1  noted 
the  sunshine  covering  a  neighbor’s  Chrysanthemum  beds  at 
ten  a.  m.,  while  mine  were  in  shade  until  one  p.  m.,  and  were 
again  shaded  shortly  after  three  p.  m. — and  all  my  Exhibition 
varieties  yet  to  bloom! 

On  the  other  hand,  after  my  last  large  flower-cutting  on 
November  25th,  1  realized  for  the  first  time  that,  in  summariz¬ 
ing  my  conditions,  1  should  set  down  as  a  great  asset  the  fact 
that  frost  does  no  appreciable  damage  in  my  little  city  yard  un¬ 
til  well  after  mid-November.  In  1922,  freezing  temperature 
was  first  recorded  in  my  garden  on  November  22nd,  a  full 
inonth  after  frosts  were  reported  in  the  suburbs. 

Suburban  gardeners  may,  however,  also  have  November 
blooms  if,  on  the  approach  of  mid-October  frosts,  their  plants 
are  protected  with  a  top  covering  of  muslin  on  frosty  days  and 
nights.  As  the  advantages  they  enjoy  of  better  soil,  more  sun¬ 
shine  and  easier  access  to  stable  manure  for  fertilizing  and 
mulching,  forwards  their  blooming  period  considerably  (two 
weeks  and  more)  in  comparison  with  mine,  it  may  well  be  that 
every  variety  maturing  for  me  will  mature  for  them  also  and 


(as  my  plants  are  not  protected)  sometimes  earlier,  oftentimes 
better. 

Hitherto  one  has  been  obliged  to  learn  from  experience,  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  dates  of  “taking  the  bud" 
and  of  bloom  in  growers’  catalogues  refer  to  culture  under 
glass  and  are,  therefore,  misleading.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
growers  devoting  a  section  of  their  catalogues  exclusively  to 
amateurs,  listing  early  large  blooming  varieties  for  outdoor 
culture  and  giving  simple  cultural  directions  for  their  care. 

Chrysanthemums  of  the  recommended  types  may  be  ordered 
by  mail  from  almost  any  florist  or  seedsman,  but  all  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  may  not  be  catalogued  except  by  specialists.  When 
ordering,  specify  May  delivery — any  time  from  April  25  to  mid- 
June  will  do — and  set  plants  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart 
each  way,  the  “Exhibitions”  receiving  the  greater  space. 

Setting  out,  Staking,  and  Feeding  the  Plants 

ASSUMING  that  it  is  generally  known  that  Chrysanthe- 
„  mums  need  food,  water,  and  sunlight  in  abundance  and 
benefit  much  by  constant  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  mulching 
with  old  stable  manure,  or  other  litter,  during  hot  weather,  let 
us  proceed  to  details  of  culture. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  setting  out,  plants  are  staked. 
Five-foot  stakes  are  used  for  the  “Commercials,”  six-foot  for  the 
“  Exhibitions,”  all  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  set 
firmly  in  the  soil.  The  plants  are  tied  to  these  at  each  foot  of 
growth,  firmly  but  loosely,  around  the  plant,  the  top  tie  looser 
than  the  others  to  permit  blooms  sufficient  space  for  develop¬ 
ment  without  interfering  with  each  other  or  chafing  against 
the  stakes.  To  obviate  a  forest  of  stakes,  light  posts  may  be 
set  out  at  each  end  of  a  row  and  single  wires,  or  chicken  wire, 
stretched  between  them  and  plants  tied  to  these  as  they  grow. 

If  one  starts  off  with  ground  spaded  up  and  manured  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall,  he  starts  well.  1  did  the  next  best  thing  by  removing 
old  plants  from  my  beds  early  in  the  spring,  turning  over  the 
ground,  raking  in  sheep  manure  and  planning  the  lay-out  of  the 
different  varieties  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of  their  receipt. 

A  month  after  plants  were  set  out,  fertilizing  began.  Dried 
sheep  manure  being  readily  obtainable  in  cities  (and  having 
city  folk  in  mind,  when  I  set  out  to  do  what  the  merest  tyro 
could  follow  me  in  doing),  I  relied  solely  on  this  fertilizer,  dig- 
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How  to  Coax  Big  Blooms 


D 


LARGE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  GROWN  IN  A  KANSAS  GARDEN 

Well’s  Late  Pink  measuring  5  inches  both  in  diameter  and  depth;  eight  or  ten  blooms  of  this  size 
being  borne  on  one  plant  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Viola  McColm,  Bucklin,  Kansas;  by  pinching  off 
all  but  one  or  two  buds  on  a  plant  larger  flowers — six  or  six  and  a  half  inches  across — are  produced 


ging  a  shallow  trench  around  the  plants  every  ten  days  to  two 
weeks,  well  beyond  the  roots,  sprinkling  a  half-teacupful  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  trench,  troweling  it  in,  watering  thoroughly,  by  filling 
the  trench  with  water  repeatedly  and,  after  all  had  soaked  in, 
drawing  the  dry  top  soil  back  into  the  trench.  A  very  little 
manure?  Yes,  but  enough  if  the  soil  has  been  well  fertilized. 

When  the  buds  began  to  appear,  the  plants  were  fed  liberally 
with  a  preparation  of  dried  sheep  manure  at  the  rate  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  manure  to  four  gallons  of  water,  left  to  soak  for  a  day  and 
used  after  vigorous  stirring.  A  very  weak  solution?  Yes, 
but  strong  enough.  If  a  watering  can  is  used,  remove  sprink¬ 
ler.  After  one  season’s  trial,  if  these  quantities  of  dry  and 
liquid  manure  are  deemed  insufficient,  the  foregoing  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  disregarded,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  over-feeding  there  is  real  danger,  in  under-feeding,  very 


ISBUDDING  must  be 
resorted  to  if  largest 
blooms  are  desired.  If  all 
lateral  growths  are  removed 
as  they  appear,  we  shall  have 
a  single-stemmed  plant, 
crowned  at  its  apex  by  a 
“crown”  or  “single”  bud. 
Were  we,  instead,  to  remove 
the  crown  bud  and  allow  one 
of  the  lateral  growths  sur¬ 
rounding  it  to  remain  it 
would  terminate  in  a  cluster 
of  buds  called  “  terminal”  or 
“cluster”  buds.  “Taking” 
(retaining)  the  best  of  these, 
usually  the  centre  bud,  and 
removing  the  rest,  we  should 
now  have  a  plant  grown  to  a 
single  terminal  bud.  Crown 
buds  are  often  replaced  by 
“second”  crown  buds,  but 
terminals  are  final;  these  re¬ 
moved  floweringterminates. 

It  has  been  my  practice, 
except  when  seeking  an 
early  bloom  on  a  singlestem, 
to  remove  all  crown  buds  as 
they  appear  and  depend 
upon  the  terminals,  as  these, 
for  me,  yield  blooms  of  bet¬ 
ter  shape  and  color. 

A  single  crown  or  termi¬ 
nal  bud  to  a  plant  will  yield 
the  largest  blooms  obtaina¬ 
ble,  but  who  is  content  with 
a  single  bloom  to  a  plant. 
Few,  1  imagine,  though 
many  will  find  satisfaction 
in  growing  from  three  to 
five  blooms,  one  bloom  to 
each  of  three  to  five  stems. 
These  stems  are  secured  by 
pinching  out  the  tops  of  the 
plants  when  about  eight 
inches  in  height,  called 
“stopping.”  This causesthe 
plant  to  “  break,”  i.  e.,  form 
a  number  of  stems  in  place  of  the  one  pinched  back.  Even  more 
than  five  stems  may  result  from  the  break,  but  five  is  plenty: 
the  fewer  retained,  the  larger  the  blooms.  The  fact  that  one 
variety  will  yield  fifteen  blooms  on  as  many  stems,  all  larger 
than  the  three  blooms  of  another  variety,  is  not  an  argument 
against  disbudding,  but  in  favor  of  growing  that  particular 
variety,  e.  g.,  Christy  Mathewson  of  the  Exhibition  varieties. 
Smith’s  Imperial  of  the  Commercial. 

Grown  to  a  single  bud  on  a  single  stem,  for  largest  blooms, 
or  to  one  bud  on  each  of  many  stems  for  semi-large  blooms,  all 
lateral  growths  must  be  removed  as  they  appear.  Other  lateral 
growths  will  push  out  to  take  the  place  of  those  removed;  these, 
too,  must  be  pinched  off. 

But  what  is  a  person  to  do  who  returns  from  his  vacation  too 
late  to  pinch  out  the  laterals  as  they  appear;  who  has  a  thrifty 


little;  the  latter  is  easily 
remedied,  the  former  with 
difficulty;  in  fact,  a  bad  case 
of  over-feeding  is  practically 
hopeless. 
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bush  on  his  hands  with  a  dozen 
or  more  stems  and  buds  already 
showing?  If  buds  are  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  there  is  nothing  one 
can  do;  if  buds  are  not  far  ad¬ 
vanced  lop  off  all  but  the  few 
most  promising  stems,  disbud 
them  and  rely  upon  these  for 
better  blooms  than  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  secured. 

Suckers  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  must  be  removed  also. 
These  will  be  noticed  at  about 
the  time  buds  appear,  and  if 
not  removed  will  divert  much 
nourishment  from  the  buds.  It 
planted  out,  as  removed,  they 
wilLmake  fine  plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 


WHAT  THE  VARIETIES  ACTUALLY  DID 
[As  grown  and  recorded  by  the  author  in  his  16  x  40  ft.  city  garden] 

October  Blooming 


NAME 

CLASS 

COLOR 

SET  OUT 

NO.  OF 

BLOOMS 

FIRST 

CUTTING 

SIZE 

(Inches 

diameter) 

Tiger . 

Com. 

Yellow 

May  7 

Oct.  18 

4—5 

Angelo . 

Pom. 

Pink 

May  7 

4 

Oct.  19 

3-3! 

Sun  Glow  .... 

Com. 

Deep  ^  el  low 

May  7 

Oct.  22 

4—  =» 

Smith’s  Imperial 

Com. 

White 

Mav  7 

1  5 

Oct.  24 

5-6 

Pacific  Supreme 

Com. 

Pink 

May  7 

Oct.  24 

4—5 

LePactole  .... 

Hardy 

(Large) 

Bronze-Yellow 

May  14 

5 

Oct.  24 

32—4 

Betsy  Ross,  I.  . 

Com. 

White 

June  17 

1 

Oct.  24 

5t 

’•  II.  .  . 

Com. 

“ 

lune  17 

3 

Oct.  2 s 

42 — 5 

Rose  Delight  . 

Com. 

Rose  Pink 

May  7 

3 

Oct.  29 

4 — 5 

November  Blooming 


w 


HEN  “stopping”  the 
plants,  if  three  or  four 


Christy  Mathewson 

Ex. 

White 

May  14 

1  5 

Nov.  1 

5—6* 

Chieftain  .... 

Com. 

Pink 

May  7 

5 

Nov.  3 

4—5 

Geo.  H.  Bruzard 

Ex. 

Wine  Red 

Mav  14 

Nov.  5 

6 — 6  £ 

Chas.  H.  Totty,  L. 

Ex. 

Mahogany  and 
old  gold 

May  7 

5 

Nov.  5 

5t 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Kahn  . 

Ex. 

Bronze 

May  14 

5 

Nov.  1 1 

5—6 

Wm.  H.  Waite  . 

Ex. 

“ 

May  7 

3 

Nov.  12 

5-6 

Elberon  . 

Ex. 

Pink 

June  6 

5 

Nov.  12 

5-5* 

“  (Golden) . 

Ex. 

Yellow 

Mav  7 

4 

Nov.  12 

5—52 

“  (White)  .  . 

Ex. 

White 

May  7 

4 

Nov.  12 

5—5^ 

Chas.  H.  Totty,  II. 

Ex. 

Mahogany  and 
old  gold 

May  14 

1 

Nov.  15 

6  } 

inches  are  nipped  off,  and  all  but  the  top  leaves  removed  from 
these  slips,  they  will  root  in  three  weeks,  if  placed  in  sharp  sand 
in  direct  sunlight,  and  the  sand  kept  wet,  not  moist.  Set  out  per¬ 
manently,  after  rooting  in  a  favorable  situation,  they  will  bloom 
the  same  season  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  parent 
plants.  This  suggests  another  way  to  multiply  plants  at  no 
expense  whatever.  If  more  than  one  slip  of  a  kind  is  wanted, 
let  a  few  laterals  grow  and  use  these;  on  account  of  coming  out 
of  sand  rather  later  they  may  not  be  depended  upon  to  bloom 
the  same  season,  but  will,  however,  make  the  finest  plants  in 
your  garden  the  following  year.  This  is  assuming  they  will 
winter  through  and,  strange  to  say  and  contrary  to  general  be¬ 


lief,  my  Chrysanthemums  of 
all  types  winter  through  nicely 
withnoothercarethan  mound¬ 
ing  up  the  earth  around  the 
base  of  each  plant  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  manure  or  salt  hay. 
Many  will  winter  through  un¬ 
der  earth  alone.  This  applies 
also  to  slips  and  suckers,  if  the 
latter  be  set  out  in  time  to  take 
hold  before  severe  frosts.  The 
ease  with  which  additional 
plants  may  be  made  as  above 
suggested  and  the  fact  that  for 
all  these  years  1  have  scarcely 
lost  a  plant  during  the  growing 
season,  is  my  reason  for  so  en- 
t husiastically  recommending 
the  growing  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  large  blooms  as  the 
most  interesting  garden  work 
one  can  engage  in. 

Protecting  blooms  from  rain  and  against  frost  makes  for 
finer  blooms,  but  satisfactory  flowers  may  be  had  without  such 
protection,  except  in  unusually  wet  weather.  Frost  is  no 
longer  to  be  feared  by  those  who  grow  the  early  Commercial 
varieties  in  city  back  yards. 

1  should  expect  my  results  to  be  excelled  on  first  trial  by  any¬ 
one  more  favorably  situated.  So  much  larger  blooms  than  1 
have  obtained  are  possible — I  have  just  received  word  of  a 
bloom  nine  inches  in  diameter  having  been  raised  under  muslin 
in  the  suburbs — that  I  hesitate  to  say  more  along  this  line, 
lest  I  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  all  1  have 
written. 


II.  LARGE  BLOOMS  FROM  THE  WIND  SWEPT  PRAIRIES 

VIOLA  McCOLM,  Kansas 


EVEN  in  western  Kansas,  Chrysanthemums  will  produce 
flowers  from  five  to  six-and-one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
1  order  plants  for  first  of  May  delivery,  and  set  them 
out  about  two  feet  apart,  in  a  place  somewhat  sheltered 
from  the  south  wind.  They  are  staked  early,  and  cultivated 
and  irrigated  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  garden.  As  soon  as 
buds  appear  disbudding  begins,  and  unless  the  plant  is  very 
large  I  allow  only  from  two  to  six  flowers;  but  if  growth  has  been 
forced  all  summer,  some  varieties  may  produce  eight  or  ten 
large  blooms.  However,  such  plants  require  a  pot  the  size  of  a 
candy  pail. 

Early  in  September  the  Chrysanthemums  are  potted — 
equal  parts  of  ordinary  soil,  of  sand,  and  of  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  is  the  mixture  1  prefer.  For  several  days  they  must 


remain  in  shade,  and  if  a  hot  wind  prevails  1  move  them  down 
cellar.  After  plants  are  established  they  are  left  outdoors  as 
much  as  possible,  and  after  frost  drives  them  in  are  kept  in  a 
cool,  sunny  room.  Disbudding  and  watering  are  faithfully 
attended  to,  and  as  flowering  time  approaches,  about  once  a 
week,  some  liquid  manure  is  poured  on  just  after  watering. 
Too  much  causes  flowers  to  turn  brown.  Should  aphis  bother, 
a  spray  of  sulphur-tobacco  soap  solution  must  be  used. 

Major  Bonnaffon,  Col.  D.  Appleton,  Well’s  Late  Pink,  and 
White  Wm.  Turner  are  varieties  so  easy  to  succeed  with.  1 
have  had  one  plant  of  Well’s  Late  Pink  produce  ten  perfect 
balls,  each  five  inches  through,  and  one  White  Wm.  Turner 
carry  six  flowers  each  about  six  and  one-half  inches  across,  and 
all  through  November  my  Chrysanthemums  are  beautiful. 


III.  HARDY  VARIETIES  FROM  SEED  IN  ANY  GARDEN 

MRS.  WILSON  G.  SMITH,  Ohio 


HY  the  reticence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hardy  Chrysan¬ 
themum?  Since  no  one  else  champions  the  flower  of 
autumn  haze  and  early  snows,  1  am  moved  to  perform 
that  pleasant  duty  myself.  To  me,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  that  grows.  Thriv¬ 
ing  in  sun  or  shade,  it  picks  up  the  floral  crown  that  summer 
drops  and  flaunts  it  in  the  face  of  winter.  Often  I’ve  brought 
in  an  armful  of  Chrysanthemums  after  two  or  three  snowfalls, 
and  even  if  the  plants  do  not  all  of  them  come  through  the  winter 


alive,  one  has  had  enough  pleasure  in  their  blossoming  to  more 
than  cover  their  initial  cost. 

Riding  about  the  country  one  seldom  sees  other  than  the  old- 
fashioned  red,  white,  pink  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  the 
stand-by  kinds  of  our  grandmother’s  day,  and  in  memory  of  one 
of  these  earlier  gardens  I  made  a  collection  of  the  old-timers. 
Then,  in  a  seed  catalogue  1  discovered  that  one  might  grow  im¬ 
proved  kinds,  Japanese  hybrids  and  others.  From  the  sowing  of 
seed  then  purchased,  I  grew  plants  that  produced  flowers  whose 
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color,  form,  and  beauty  I’d  never  in  my  mind  associated  with 
the  Chrysanthemums  of  the  olden  days,  and  which  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  called  “ Artemisias.”  Buttons,  Pompons — single 
and  double — a  beautiful  array  I  had  for  two  or  three  years  until 
one  adverse  winter  came  which  few  of  them  survived. 

Under  just  what  treatment  they  best  withstand  the  winter  is 
a  question.  If  the  winter  be  too  open  the  frost  may  heave 
them  out,  and  they’ll  stand  up  on  their  tiptoes  in  the  spring. 
Then,  I  pile  some  earth  over  their  exposed  anatomy,  and  after 
carefully  loosening  the  surrounding  soil,  softly  crowd  the  roots 
back  into  the  ground.  Often  the  superabundance  of  leaves 
from  surrounding  Oak  trees  covers  them  knee-deep  and,  if  not 
pretty  well  removed  before  packed  by  snow  and  ice,  the  plants 
are  smothered  under  this  wet  blanket.  They  seem  to  do  best 
under  just  a  moderate  covering  of  leaves,  which  cover  it  is  well 
to  investigate  occasionally,  and  if  the  plants  begin  to  show 
yellow  shoots,  loosen  up  the  leaf  covering  and  allow  some  of  it  to 
blow  away — not  too  early  in  spring,  however,  as  another  severe 
freeze  may  come,  and  the  exposed,  tender  shoots  be  killed.  Avoid 
the  killing  evil  of  “  wet  feet  ”  by  making  the  chrysanthemum  bed 
an  elevated  one,  especially  if  the  soil  is  clay,  and  the  ground  low. 

To  the  few  survivors  of  that  trying  winter,  I  began  adding 
new  plants  from  some  of  the  fascinating  catalogues  which 
specialize  in  hardy  Chrysanthemums.  The  new  plants  were  set 
in  an  elevated  bed  that  had  been  spaded  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  manure  the  previous  fall  and  left  in  the  rough.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  require  good  food.  If  they  have  not  the  manured  bed, 
then  dig  bonemeal,  humus,  or  pulverized  sheep  manure  around 
them  in  August.  But  don’t  put  bonemeal  into  the  hole  in  which 
you  set  them!  1  did  that  one  spring  and  killed  the  entire 
colony.  Mistaken  kindness  burned  the  plants.  Keep  them 
well  watered  through  a  hot,  dry  summer.  Water  in  early 
morning,  or  after  sundown,  never  with  sun  shining  upon  them. 

With  slender  bamboo  I  stake  the  single  plants  before  they 
grow  high  enough  for  wind  to  break  or  distort  them,  and  to  give 
needed  support  when  heavy  heads  of  flowers  open  and  autumn 
winds  play  havoc.  Where  plants  are  in  solid  beds  I  drive  a  tall 
stake  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  if  a  long  bed,  a  stake  at 
required  intervals  along  the  sides.  Attaching  to  one  stake  the 
end  of  a  roll  of  poultry  netting  12  or  18  inches  in  width,  I  walk 
around  the  bed,  or  row,  holding  the  net  firmly  till  1  meet  the 


other  end,  to  which  the  required  length  is  fastened  by  tying  to 
the  stakes  with  twine,  and  as  the  plants  grow  the  net  is  shoved 
along  up  the  stakes  to  confine  and  support  the  plants.  It  is 
best  to  perform  this  wiring  trick  when  the  plants  are  in  their 
infancy,  as  it  protects  them  from  rabbits,  and  the  neighbor’s 
cats  and  dogs. 

Recently  a  nurseryman  demonstrated  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  to  dwarf,  or  bush  the  plants  when  they  are  about  6  or  7 
inches  high.  At  that  height,  the  grower  breaks  off  the  top  half 
of  the  plant — remains  a  stump-stalk  possessing  3  or  4  leaves, 
which  stalk  proceeds  to  throw  out  laterals,  and  forms  a  bush 
that  takes  care  of  itself  without  staking. 

Early  in  September  the  display  begins  with  Goacher’s  Crim¬ 
son  and  Maduse,  the  latter  a  fine  large  amber  flower.  1  like 
the  big  raggedy  ones:  Etoile  d’Or  and  Cranfordia  in  yellow; 
Oconto,  in  white.  There  is  a  fine  line  of  bronzes,  of  which  Hilda 
Canning,  Ruth  Cumming,  Alice  Howell,  Pauline  Wilcox,  Bronze 
Doty,  Lelia,  and  Lorraine  Meech  are  a  few  that  grace  my  gdrden 
with  Gloria,  Lillian  Doty  (of  course)  and  Kitty  Riches,  in  pinks; 
Golden  Climax  and  Becky  McLane  being  the  stand-bys  in 
buttons.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  real  garden  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  obtainable  from  reputable  nurseries.  I’ve  quantities 
belonging  to  the  “no  name  series,”  and  a  beautiful  quilled  one 
that  strolled  in  with  other  seedlings,  and  which  we  adopted 
under  the  name  of  “  Smithsonia.”  Gather  an  armful  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and,  if  you  change  the  water  daily,  they  remain 
beautiful  for  fully  a  week.  By  that  time  sun  and  wind  have 
wrought  a  gradual  change  in  the  outdoor  supply,  and  from  the 
same  plants  you  may  gather  a  new  bouquet,  softer  of  hue,  but 
quite  as  lovely  in  its  pastel  coloring  as  those  gathered  a  week 
earlier.  Half  open  buds  will  develop  indoors  a  perfection  not 
attained  if  left  out  through  wind  and  rain. 

Every  spring  I  find  little  Chrysanthemum  plants  coming  up 
from  seeds  the  wind  has  blown  from  uncut  flowers  that  managed 
someway  to  ripen.  Carefully  these  seedlings  are  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted  in  an  experimental  garden  with  the  hardy  Phlox  seed¬ 
lings,  and  often  they  develop  a  new  form  or  color  that  entitles 
them  to  a  place  of  honor  when  returned  to  the  garden  proper — 
if  one  can  call  it  a  proper  garden  where  wild  Violets,  Phlox, 
Spring-beauties,  Hepatica,  and  Jack-in-the-pulpits  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged  to  make  themselves  at  home. 


LARGE-FLOWERED  AND  POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  CITY  GARDEN 

Chrysanthemums  of  all  kinds  flourish  bravely  even  in  such  restricted  areas  and, 
disregarding  all  difficulties,  flaunt  gay  faces  through  the  weeks  of  autumn 


DOES  THE  GRAFTED  ROSE  PAY? 

H.  S.  TILLOTSON 


BOSES  are  grafted  or  budded  either  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  vigorous  root  system  for  a  variety  which  is 
weak  on  its  own  roots,  or  as  a  means  of  propagation  for 
kinds  that  are  difficult  to  root  from  cuttings.  Grafting 
is  also  done  where  climatic  or  soil  conditions  are  inhospitable  for 
the  desired  Rose.  As  applied  to  Roses,  “budding”  is  the  method 
most  in  vogue,  though  the  purpose  is  identical  with  that  of 
grafting,  and  the  term  “grafted”  is  commonly  taken  as  including 
also  “  budded”  Roses.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  growing  of  Roses  under  all  circumstances;  but  my  in¬ 
tention  is  to  present  some  of  my  own  observations  and  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  desirability  of  grafted  Roses  in  what  may  be 
called  the  average  amateur  garden,  where  planting  for  perman¬ 
ence  is  the  object. 

The  majority  of  the  European  Roses,  shipped  to  the  United 
States  before  the  embargo  against  foreign  plants  was  put  into 
effect,  were  grafted  on  the  Manetti  or  on  one  of  the  Briars, 
and  large  quantities  of  these  were  annually  sold  in  a  dormant 
state  to  eager  amateurs,  who  would  grow  them  with  more  or 
less  success  for  a  season  or  two.  These  plants  were  so  large, 
and  looked  so  healthy,  that  a  heavy  demand  was  created. 

Now,  what  was  the  common  result  when 
these  dormant  Roses  were  planted?  If  con¬ 
ditions  were  fairly  favorable,  and  the  plants 
were  not  neglected  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing,  they  would  produce  a  few  very  good 
flowers  the  first  season;  and  the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  provided  the  intervening  winter  had 
not  been  too  severe,  there  would  again  be 
a  liberal  display  of  blooms.  The  next  sea¬ 
son,  probably,  a  decline  would  be  noted, 
and  before  long  another  purchase  would  be 
made  in  order  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  bed. 

American  growers  have  done  considera¬ 
ble  experimenting  in  order  to  determine 
which  stocks  are  most  suitable  to  use  in  our 
various  and  variable  climates;  the  rugosa, 
the  Manetti,  the  Japanese  multiflora  and 
a  number  of  our  native  wild  Roses  having 
been  tried,  and  at  the  present  time,  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  the  American-grown  grafted 
Roses  are  on  Manetti  or  on  Japanese  multi¬ 
flora. 

Two  handicaps  that  the  grafted  Rose  is 
subject  to  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  drawn  from  actual  specimens. 


Figure  i  shows  a  plant  of  the  Hybrid-tea  Rose  Caroline  Testout, 
the  wild  stock  of  which  has  died,  making  a  fight  for  freedom  by 
throwing  out  a  few  roots  of  its  own,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  defunct  root.  As  a  Rose  cutting  doesn’t  start  its 
roots  at  the  leaf  axils,  but  grows  them  from  a  callus  which  forms 
directly  at  the  end  of  cutting,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the 
roots  can  develop  only  around  the  edge.  This  plant,  though 
undisturbed  for  six  years,  never  attained  more  than  fifteen  inches 
in  height,  while  a  Radiance  Rose,  planted  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
cutting,  and  placed  under  the  same  conditions  two  feet  away, 
has  grown  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  It  flowers  abundantly  till 
late  in  fall,  and  shows  no  indication  of  decline. 

Figure  2  shows  a  Manetti  root  making  a  struggle  for  a  separate 
existence  and  trying  to  evict  its  unwelcome,  though  more  “  cul¬ 
tured,”  partner  by  throwing  out  a  shoot  or  sucker  of  its  own. 
This  sucker  travelled  underground  for  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
root,  before  making  its  appearance  at  the  surface.  This  sucker- 
ing  tendency  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  a  Rose  may 
“  go  back  to  the  wild,”  as  though  by  some  degenerative  process 
of  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  often  occurs  is  this — the 
root,  by  sending  out  suckers,  deprives  the  desired  variety  of 
sustenance,  so  that  it  eventually  dies  down 
to  the  root,  leaving  the  stock  and  its  suckers 
in  full  possession  of  the  field. 

These  suckers  may  easily  be  distinguished 
by  comparing  their  leaves  and  thorns  with 
those  of  the  Hybrid-tea  or  Hybrid-perpetual 
Roses.  The  Manetti  is  readily  identified  by 
an  abundance  of  thorns,  and  by  its  leaves, 
which  are  normally  composed  of  seven  leaf¬ 
lets  and  have  a  bluish-green  color. 

It  is  at  any  rate  worth  while  to  give  dif¬ 
ferent  Roses  a  trial  in  your  particular  local¬ 
ity,  both  on  own  root  and  grafted.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  Hybrid-tea 
Roses  Radiance,  Red  Radiance,  Ophelia, 
Prince  de  Bulgarie,  and  General  superior 
Arnold  Jan§en  grow  exceptionally  well  on 
their  own  roots. 

Remember  that  no  rigid  rule  can  be 
made  to  cover  all  conditions  everywhere, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  plant  grafted  Roses 
even  though  they  have  to  be  replaced 
from  time  to  time,  than  to  deprive  your 
garden  of  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers. 


WHAT  ACTUALLY  HAPPENS 
SOMETIMES 

A  Manetti  root  (shown  above  at  right)  mak¬ 
ing  a  struggle  for  a  separate  existence  by 
throwing  out  a  shoot  of  its  own  which  trav¬ 
eled  underground  for  more  than  a  foot  be¬ 
fore  striking  the  surface.  On  the  left  a 
plant  of  the  Hybrid-Tea  Rose,  Caroline 
Testout  (see  page  43  for  picture  of  bloom) 
attempting  to  prolong  its  life  by  throwing 
out  a  few  roots  of  its  own  at  the  point 
where  it  joined  the  now  defunct  wild  stock 
on  which  it  was  grafted 


SOME  THINGS  THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY  IS  DOING  FOR  ROSES 
OF  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE 


Establishing  Rose  Test  Gardens  throughout  the  country  in  which 
all  attainable  varieties  are  given  an  equal  chance  so  that  gar¬ 
deners  everywhere  may  select  those  best  suited  to  their  own 
particular  locations. 

Establishing  Rose  Show  Gardens  for  the  display  of  the  beauties 
of  the  flower  in  public  squares,  parks,  etc, 

Stimulating  the  Production  of  Truly  American  Varieties  for 
widespread  culture  in  our  climate  which  differs  radically  from 


that  of  Europe  whence,  until  very  recently,  came  95  per  cent,  of 
the  Roses  in  American  commerce. 

Recording  Rose  Progress  and  Experience  by  publishing  each  year 
in  “The  American  Rose  Annual”  a  comprehensive  and  authori¬ 
tative  digest  of  the  latest  findings  of  import  to  the  Rose  lover. 

Providing  Free  Service  for  the  Rose  Grower  through  an  advisory 
committee  of  recognized  authorities  who  cheerfully  answer  in 
detail  inquiries  sent  in  by  any  member  of  the  Society. 


[Rose  lovers  everywhere  may  enjoy  these  and  kindred  benefits  by  joining  the  Society  whose  membership  already  extends 

over  48  states  and  26  foreign  countries .] 


3' 


Mrs.  Philip  M.  Smith’s  Garden 


at  Bronx'Oille,  New  York 
Clarence  Fooler,  Landscape  Architect 

Photographs  by  Harry  G.  Healy 
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Every  garden  should  afford  some  vantage  point  whence  its  beauties 
may  be  leisurely^  enjoyed;  Iris,  Daffodils,  Dogwood  and  other  spring¬ 
flowering  things  encircle  with  friendliness  the  low  paved  terrace 
(left  hand  page)  just  two  steps  up  from  the  greensward.  In  the 
long  line  of  Tulips  the  Darwins  are  the  last  to  lift  their  cups  of 
color — rose,  mauve,  bronze,  or  cream,  which  are  echoed  by  the  Iris 
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GETTING  THE  GARDEN  SOIL  INTO  CONDITION 

PERCY  B.  PRIOR 

Some  Rudiments  that  Spell  Success  with  the  Simple  Art  of  Digging 


most  elementary  operation  in  gardening  is  the  dig- 
ging  of  the  soil,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
j<#g  thing  to  find  gardeners  (professionals  as  well  as  ama- 
teurs)  who  totally  disregard  its  first  principles.  We 
dig  in  order  to  make  the  soil  a  better  medium  for  the  growing  of 
cultivated  plants,  to  break  up  its  too  consolidated  virgin  state; 
to  sweeten  it  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight;  to 
give  it  greater  moisture-holding  capacity;  and  to  incorporate 
with  it  manures,  both  animal  and  mineral. 

Dig  deeply  and  make  into  a  fine  tilth  by  thoroughly  breaking 
up  all  lumps.  This  is  simple  enough,  but  the  one  thing  which  a 
great  many  gardeners  fail  to  realize  is  that  for  almost  every  kind 
of  plant  the  broken-up  soil  must  be  well  re-packed  before  any 
planting  is  done.  Some  plants,  indeed,  refuse  to  grow  in  loose, 
badly  packed  soil,  no  matter  how  rich  it  may  be.  In  gardens 
where  a  sandy  loam  prevails  there  will  be  but  few  lumps  to 
break  up  and  the  soil  will  pack  itself  naturally  after  being  dug, 
but  even  here  seedlings  and  other  young  plants  should  be 
planted  firmly  by  pressing  the  soil  around  the  roots  with  the 
fingers  and  by  thoroughly  watering  after  planting. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  encountered  in  stiff  loams  and 
clays;  in  digging  these  it  is  best  to  establish  a  “face,”  that  is 
something  of  a  shallow  trench  between  the  dug  and  the  about-to- 
be-dug  patch.  Press  in  the  spade  or  fork  almost  perpendicularly 
and  turn  over  the  soil  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  Soil  should  be 
worked  when  it  is  just  damp,  but  not  wet  enough  to  be  soggy; 
in  such  a  condition  the  lumps  will  crumble  up,  except  in  a  stiff 
clay.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  one -can  get  them  fine 
enough  without  smashing  with  the  back  of  the  fork  or  spade, 
and  this  little  operation  of  smashing  after  each  spadeful  is 
turned  over  is  really  quite  important  in  packing  the  soil  as 
well  as  in  breaking  up  large  and  small  lumps.  One  may  tread 
all  over  a  recently  dug  bed  and  succeed  in  only  packing 
the  top  two  or  three  inches,  and  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
trowel  it  will  be  discovered  that  while  the  surface  soil  is  firmly 
packed,  the  layer  lower  down  is  full  of  lumps  and  air  pockets. 

O  GARDENER  should  be  content  with  working  the 
top  foot  of  soil,  but 
least  eighteen  inches  deep 
in  the  beginning.  Indeed, 
his  vegetable  patch  should 
be  trenched  two  feet  deep 
and  the  operation  repeated 
every  third  year.  Nearly 
all  vegetables  will  root 
deeply  if  the  soil  has  been 
suitably  prepared  and  a 
two-foot  depth  will  provide 
double  as  much  food  and 
moisture  for  the  plant  as 
soil  dug  only  a  foot  depth. 

Now,  suppose  that  you 
dig  out  a  trench  two  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep  for 
Sweet-peas  and  leave  the 
thrown-upsoil  for  two  weeks 
to  aerate  the  sub-soil,  then 
return  it  to  the  trench  and  add  stable 
manure  to  the  top  six  inches  of  surface  soil. 

While  this  proceeding  does  good  in  breaking 
up  the  sub-soil  and  allowing  the  roots  of  the 
Sweet-peas  to  run  right  through  the  two-foot 
depth,  unfortunately  no  food  has  been  sup¬ 


plied  in  this  sub-soil  for  the  roots  when  they  succeed  in  reach¬ 
ing  it.  The  difference  between  the  top-soil  and  sub-soil  is 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  humus  content,  and  in  working  up  a 
patch  for  garden  crops  our  endeavor  should  always  be  to  obtain 
as  great  a  depth  as  possible  of  friable  humus-laden  soil. 

It  is  a  very  great  waste  of  labor  to  trench  two  feet  deep  with¬ 
out  adding  humus  in  some  form  to  the  sub-soil.  Very  many 
sub-soil  clays  almost  entirely  lacking  in  humus  will  consolidate 
in  two  or  three  years  after  trenching  almost  as  firmly  as  their 
consistency  before  the  operation,  unless  material  such  as  animal 
manures,  half-rotted  bush  scrapings  or  soil  from  the  compost 
heap  is  well  worked  through  them.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
add  humus  making  materials  to  top-soils  in  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tion  of  digging.  In  trenching  it  is  the  sub-soil  to  which  we 
should  pay  most  attention,  and  which  should  receive  most  of  this 
added  material. 

When  an  inexperienced  gardener  is  given  a  patch  of  ground  to 
trench  he  will,  either  by  design  or  by  incorrect  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  bring  the  sub-soil  to  the  top  and  turn  the  old  top-soil  in  at 
the  bottom — that  is,  he  will  turn  the  whole  two  feet  upside  down. 
This  method  was  frequently  followed  a  generation  ago,  even  by 
experienced  gardeners,  but  is  now  recognized  to  be  a  very  wrong 
one.  The  sub-soil  brought  to  the  surface  in  this  way  can  only 
be  made  fertile  by  constant  digging  over  and  heavily  manuring, 
and  it  takes  several  years  as  a  rule  to  make  it  a  satisfactory 
medium  for  top-soil  feeding  roots. 

TRENCH ING  then  must  be  performed  on  a  proper  plan,  and 
the  little  accompanying  diagram  clearly  illustrates  the  gen¬ 
eral  method  for  trenching  a  whole  bed.  In  digging  out  a  narrow 
trench  for  a  single  line  of  Sweet-peas  etc.  it  is  better  to  throw 
the  top-soil  to  the  surface  on  one  side  of  the  trench  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  the  other  side.  The  latter  will,  of  course,  be  first  returned, 
mixed  with  as  much  manure  or  half-rotted  vegetable  matter  as 
available,  and  on  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  humus¬ 
carrying  material  used  for  the  sub-soil  can  be  in  quite  a  rough 
state.  If  it  is  from  the  compost  heap,  it  matters  little  that  the 
prunings,  old  jam  tins,  paper,  leaves  etc.  are  only  half  rotted. 

1  never  find  it  necessary  to  leave  material  in  the  compost  pits 

for  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  it  contains 
even  heavy  prunings  from 
the  fruit  trees  as  well  as 
from  the  rosary. 

One  last  word  on  trench¬ 
ing — if  you  are  an  office 
man,  as  1  am,  taking  the 
bulk  of  your  exercise  at  the 
week-end,  don’t  take  your 
trenching  in  big  doses.  Al¬ 
though  hard,  the  work  can 
be  made  interesting,  and  a 
pleasant  enough  exercise  if 
not  performed  for  too  long 
a  period  at  a  time.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  trench 
gradually  the  whole  of 
your  vegetable  patch.  You 
will ‘be  surprised  what  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  crops.  If  you  are  devoting  a  special 
part  of  your  flower  garden  to  Roses,  by 
all  means  trench  it  two  feet  deep  before 
planting. 


should  “trench”  his  ground  at 


THE  EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  DIG 


Thrust  your  spade  into 
the  ground  at  this  angle, 
that  is  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  turn  over  the  soil 
with  a  flick  of  the 
wrist;  shallow 
digging  accom¬ 
plishes  little,  dig 
deep  and  thor¬ 
oughly 


Diagram  showing  the 
depth  of  soil  turned 
according  to  angle  at 
which  spade  is  used 
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To  establish  a 
“face”  when  dig¬ 
ging  a  large  bed, 
divide  into  three 
strips  and  work  in 
the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  ar¬ 
rows;  the  soil  just 
removed  being 
transferred  to 
where  digging 
will  finish 


WHEN  TRENCHING 
Full  trenching  2  ft.  3  in.  deep,  working  three 
spits  each  9  inches  deep;  first  remove  top¬ 
soil  1,2,  3,  to  other  end  of  bed  and  then 
sub-soil  4,  5,  6,  following  direction  of  arrows 
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Travel  Tales 
of  a  PI  ant  Coll  ector 

E.  H.  WILSON 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Author  of  “  Romance  of  Our  Trees,”  “Aristocrats  of  the  Garden,”  "A  Naturalist  in  Western  China,” 

and  other  works 

III.  EASTERN  AUSTRALIA 

A  Land  Where  Eucalypts  Grow  Three  Hundred  Feet  Tall  and  Where 
the  Acacias  of  Our  Greenhouses  Are  Counted  Outdoors  by  the  Score 


Editors’  Note:  By  his  unparalleled  contribution  to  Occidental  gardens  of  more  than  2,000  new  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  brought  back  from  a  fourteen- 
year  search  in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  IVilson  has  won  the  permanent  gratitude  of  gardeners  everywhere.  Many  of  his  introductions  are  already  established  in  popular  favor 
and  nearly  200  have  received  the  authoritative  stamp  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Award  of  Merit. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  these  accounts  of  “ Chinese  IVilson’ s”  recent  plant  explorations  through  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  has  been  accorded  The 
Garden  Magazine 


f  TABLET  fixed  on  a  rock  at  Botany  Bay  in  1821,  re¬ 
cords  the  discovery  of  eastern  Australia  in  the  following 
words:  “A.  D.  MDCCLXX.  Under  the  auspices  of 
British  science,  these  shores  were  discovered  by  James 
Cook  and  Joseph  Banks,  the  Columbus  and  Maecenas  of  their 
time.”  The  northern  shores  of  Australia  appear  to  have  been 
first  discovered  by  a  Portuguese,  Manoel  Heredia  (or  Eredia) 
in  1601.  In  1605,  the  Dutch  yacht  Duyfhen  sailed  down  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  as  far  as  Cape  Keer  Weer  (Turn  again)  but 
thought  the  land  was  part  of  New  Guinea.  A  Spaniard,  Luis  de 
Torres,  in  1606,  discovered  the  neck  of  the  water  which  separates 
the  extreme  northern  tip  of  Australia  from  New  Guinea  and  now 
called  Torres  Strait.  The  famous  Dutch  navigator,  Abel  Tas¬ 
man,  in  1642  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Tasmania  and, 
unaware  that  it  was  an  island  named  it  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  after 
the  Governor  of  Batavia  under  whose  command  the  exploration 
work  was  done.  But  no  one  appears  to  have  seen  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  austral  continent  until  the  coming  of  Captain  Cook 
in  1 770.  The  particular  object  of  Cook’s  first  voyage,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  to  observe  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  but  why 
Tahiti  in  the  Society  Islands  was  selected  for  the  place  and  the 
subsequent  events  which  led  to  momentous  results  are  worth 
recording  here. 

In  February,  1768,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Societv  addressed 
a  memorial  to  King  George  III,  the  first  par¬ 
agraph  of  which  reads:"  .  .  That  the 

passage  of  the  Planet  Venus  over  the  disc 
of  the  sun  which  will  happen  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  in  the  year  1769,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
must,  if  the  same  be  accurately  observed  in 
proper  places,  contribute  greatly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  astronomy  on  which  naviga¬ 
tion  so  much  depends.”  Later  on  it  states: 

.  .  The  like  appearance  will  not  happen 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.”  The 
Royal  Society  indicated  as  suitable  any 
place,  “not  exceeding  30  degrees  of  southern 
latitude,  and  between  the  140th  and  180th 
degrees  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.” 

It  is  on  record  that  California  was  thought 
of  as  an  observing  station.  Early  in  1768 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Spain  for  the  “  grant  of  a 
passport  to  a  ship  designed  for  California, 
to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus.”  This 
was  promised  with  the  proviso  that  the 
astronomer  should  be  a  member  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church.  An  Italian  gentle¬ 
man  was  consequently  engaged  for  the 


undertaking,  but  the  passport  when  demanded  was  refused  by 
the  Spanish  Ministry  who  alleged  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
policy  of  government  to  admit  foreigners  into  their  American 
ports  unless  driven  there  by  necessity,  and  especially  those  who 
by  their  profession  would  be  fitted  to  make  such  observations 
as  might  facilitate  the  approaches  and  descents  of  their  enemies 
at  any  future  war. 

It  is  curious  how  affairs  work  out.  I  have  shown  in  my  first 
article  (Garden  Magazine  January,  1923)  how  persecution  by 
the  Inquisition  led  indirectly  to  the  formation  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  thus  again,  fortuitously,  to  the  discovery 
of  western  Australia.  Now  this  refusal  of  the  Spanish  Ministry 
to  grant  a  passport  for  a  ship  to  visit  California  also  resulted  in¬ 
directly,  of  course,  in  the  discovery  of  eastern  Australia.  The 
British  Government  acquired  a  vessel  of  368  tons,  named  her 
the  Endeavour  and  placed  Captain  James  Cook  in  command. 
Tahiti  was  selected  as  the  place  for  observation  and  the  vessel 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  August  25,  1768.  Mr.  Charles  Green 
was  the  astronomer  appointed;  and,  at  his  own  expense,  Joseph 
Banks,  his  assistant  Dr.  Carl  Solander,  and  their  attendants 
(eight  in  number)  with  a  full  equipment,  accompanied  Captain 
Cook.  The  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  that  after 
the  observations  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  were  finished  the 
Endeavour,  was  to  “  proceed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Banks  on 
further  discoveries  of  the  great  Southern 
Continent.” 

The  voyage  was  made  by  rounding  Cape 
Horn  and  Tahiti  was  reached  on  April  13, 
1769.  The  Transit  of  Venus  was  success¬ 
fully  observed  on  the  fated  3rd  of  June  under 
perfect  atmospheric  conditions  and  on  July 
13th  the  Endeavour  sailed  for  New  Zealand, 
arriving  there  on  October  8th.  Then  began 
the  circumnavigation  of  New  Zealand,  which 
was  accomplished  by  February  26,  1770. 
Casting  round  for  “new  worlds  to  conquer” 
it  was  decided  to  “  stand  immediately  to  the 
westward,  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  sail  to  the 
northward.”  This  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  New  South  Wales  and  “another  continent 
was  added  to  the  world.” 

The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Admiralty 
Bay  (Cape  Farewell)  on  March  31st;  the 
Australian  coast  was  sighted  on  April  19th; 
and  a  landing  made  on  April  28th,  the  place 
being  named  Botany  Bay  from  the  wealth  of 
new  and  strange  plants  found  there.  After 
a  week’s  stay  the  voyage  was  continued 


SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  (1740-1820) 

Co-discoverer  with  Capt.  Cook 
of  eastern  Australia  in  1770 
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SILVER  WATTLE  (Acacia  dealbata) 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Acacias  in  California  with  its 
feathery  foliage  and  profuse  flower-heads  of  clear  yellow; 
and  highly  esteemed  for  cut  flowers  by  florists  of  the  East 

coastwise  and  northward;  Moreton  Bay,  Bustard  Bay,  En¬ 
deavour  River  were  discovered  and  named,  together  with  other 
places,  and  Cook  “  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.” 

Physical  Character  and  Climate 

HE  ORIGINAL  New  South  Wales  is  an  enormous  tract  of 
country  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  now  divided  into  four  states — Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia;  with  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  as  their  respective  capitals. 
In  each  of  these  cities  are  well-found  Botanic  Gardens  whose 


influence  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  later.  In  Cretaceous 
times  a  barrier  of  water  divided  the  continent  from  north  to 
south,  and  to-day  is  represented  by  arid  and  in  parts  desert 
country.  Much  of  Queensland  is  within  the  tropics  and  this  I 
shall  not  deal  with  here.  Tasmania  is  botanically  a  province  of 
Victoria  with  certain  features  of  its  own.  The  arid  regions  of 
central  Australia  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  western 
Australia  with  which  they  are  contiguous  and  are  omitted  in 
consequence  since  space  is  limited. 

The  boundaries  between  the  states  are  purely  political  and 
artificial  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  included  in  our  re¬ 
view  is  largely  a  cordillera  forming  a  fairly  complete  bulwark 
barring  out  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  central  plains.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  system  is  Mount  Kosciusko  with  an  altitude 
of  7,340  ft.  above  sea-level  which  carries  snow  for  many  months 
of  the  year,  indeed,  in  sheltered  crevices  the  year  around. 
There  are  other  peaks  over  7,000  ft.  high  and  much  of  the  south¬ 
west  in  particular  is  wild  and  mountainous. 

In  contradistinction  to  western  Australia  the  rainfall  is  largely 
a  summer  rainfall  though  over  much  of  the  territory  it  is  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  South  Australia  is  the  dryest 
of  the  eastern  states  and  in  Adelaide  the  annual  rainfall  averages 
24  inches  and  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australian 
capital  cities.  Over  the  coastal  areas  the  rainfall  is  essentially 
a  winter  one.  Tasmania  has  for  its  size  a  most  remarkably 
varied  climate  and  the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  18  inches  in 
the  east  to  145  inches  (Mt.  Read)  on  the  west  coast.  At  Ho¬ 
bart,  the  capital,  the  annual  rainfall  is  a  little  over  24  inches. 
On  the  highlands  of  Tasmania  snow  falls  throughout  every 
month  of  the  year  though  it  does  not  lie  except  in  the  winter 
months.  During  the  winter  period  snow  falls  on  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Australia  proper. 

Eucalypts  that  Rival  the  Redwood  in  Height 

AS  MAY  be  expected  the  eastern  highlands,  with  their  varied 
L  range  in  altitude,  climate  and  soils,  support  a  rich  flora. 
No  fewer  than  5,000  species  are  known  to  grow  there  south  of  the 
tropics  but  the  floristic  features  are  much  less  striking  than 
those  of  western  Australia.  The  coast  belt  and  coastal  table¬ 
lands  of  eastern  Australia,  well  watered  and  with  rich  soils, 


CATERPILLAR  ACACIA  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

Another  of  the  decorative  Acacias  (A.  Drummondi)  used  by  florists. 
(See  “Travel  Tales,”  page  268,  January  Garden  Magazine) 
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THE  ACACIA  UNDER  CALIFORNIA  SKIES 


All  the  cool  sunshine  of  early  spring  seems  concentrated  in  the  flowering  crowns  of  these  lovely  Silver  Wattles 
(Acacia  dealbata)  which  brighten  the  months  of  February  and  March  with  their  exuberant  yellow  bloom 


support  rain-forests  which  are  termed  “brush.”  The  term 
“scrub”  is  occasionally  applied  but  the  tendencyis  to  relegate  this 
term  to  the  open,  park-like  forests  of  the  dryer  interior  regions. 

In  the  “brush”  broad-leaf  evergreen  trees,  with  umbrageous 
crowns  and  green  leaves  set  at  right  angles  on  the  branchlets  and 
casting  a  heavy  shade,  predominate  over  the  familiar  Eucalypt. 
Lianes  are  common  together  with  epiphytic  plants  and  a  dense, 
green  undergrowth  of  shrubs.  In  other  words  the  vegetation 
of  the  rain-forests  is  luxuriant  but  eastern  Australia  in  general 
lacks  the  wealth  of  brilliant  inflorescences  characteristic  of  the 
sand-plains  of  western  Australia.  On  the  highest  mountains, 
and  in  Tasmania  in  particular,  grow  many  alpine  plants. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  in  western  Tasmania  that  the  rain-for¬ 
ests  reach  their  maximum  density.  In  these  luxuriates  the  re¬ 
markable  Horizontal  ( Anodopetalum  biglandulosum )  a  tree  with 
horizontally  spreading  branches  densely  matted  one  above 
another  rendering  the  floor  of  the  forest  quite  impassable. 

In  eastern  Australia  the  Eucalypts  attain  their  maximum 
development  both  in  height  and  taxonomic  complexity  and 
yet  in  size  of  flower  and  brilliancy  of  color  they  fall  behind  and 
can  not  compare  with  many  of  their  western  Australian  breth¬ 
ren.  Individual  trees  of  Ironbark  ( E .  sideroxylon )  are  com¬ 
monly  seen  with  pink  or  crimson  flowers  but,  though  pretty, 
these  are  small.  In  the  others  the  flowers  are  white  or  cream- 
colored  and  no  east  Australian  Eucalypt  even  approximates  in 
beauty  to  the  Red-flowered  E.  ficifolia  of  the  western  state  to 
mention  no  other.  (I  may  say  here  that  sepals  and  petals  are 
absent  in  all  Eucalypts  and  when  the  color  of  the  flowers  is 
mentioned  it  is  that  of  the  stamens  that  is  really  meant.)  The 
tallest  known  Eucalypts  grow  in  Gippsland,  Victoria,  and  are 
referable  to  E.  regnans.  The  height  of  these  trees  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  as  much  as  525  feet  having  been  stated. 
The  tallest  tree  authentically  measured  was  303  feet  which 
leaves  a  good  margin  in  favor  of  the  340-foot  Redwood  ( Sequoia 
semper virens)  measured  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  by  Professor  Sar¬ 
gent  near  Scotia  on  the  Eel  River,  California,  in  September,  1896. 

Other  giant  Eucalypts  are  the  Blackbutt  (E.  pilularis )  and 
the  Tallow-wood  (E.  microcorys).  Indeed,  many  species  grow  to 
an  enormous  size  including  E.  globulus  which  is  the  Eucalypt 
best  known  to  us  of  the  North  and  in  the  minds  of  many  does 
duty  for  the  whole  family.  Of  the  76  species  enumerated  in  the 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  as  being  in  cultivation  in 


this  country  66  are  native  of  eastern  Australia.  The  genus  was 
founded  on  E.  obliqua  by  L’  Heretier  on  material  collected  by 
David  Nelson  at  Adventure  Bay,  Tasmania,  in  January,  1777, 
though  members  of  the  genus  were  earlier  seen  and  collected  by 
Banks  and  Solander  at  Botany  Bay  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
Banks  at  Bustard  Bay  in  May,  1771,  that  first  applied  to  them 
the  name  of  Gum-trees  now  universally  adopted  in  Australia. 

The  Eucalypts  are  Australia’s  greatest  gift  to  forestry.  They 
are  now  planted  in  immense  numbers  in  Africa,  South  America,  to 
a  less  extent  in  California,*  New  Zealand,  southern  India  and  the 
regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  work  of  afforesta¬ 
tion  proceeds  Eucalypts  will  be  more  and  more  planted  and  where 
climate  is  suitable  they  are  destined  to  be  the  favored  ones 
among  all  other  hard-wood  trees.  Their  rapid  growth  and  their 
wide  range  of  useful  timbers  give  them  advantage  over  all  other 
broad-leaf  trees  in  the  practice  of  commercial  forestry. 

Some  Typical  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees 

THE  WARATAH  (Telopea  speciosissima) ,  the  national  flower 
of  New  South  Wales,  is  a  large  bush  or  small  tree  with  deeply 
toothed,  coriaceous  leaves,  oblong  with  a  narrowed  base,  and 
terminal  subglobose  heads  from  3  to  4  inches  through,  of  crimson 
flowers  rather  suggesting  a  large  Chrysanthemum.  Related  to 
Telopea  is  the  Wheel-tree  of  which  three  species  ( Stenocarpus 
sinuatus,  S.  Cunninghamii  and  S’,  sail  gnus )  are  in  cultivation. 
These  are  large  trees,  native  of  the  “  brush, ’’with  leaves  clustered 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  flowers  arranged  in  candelabrum¬ 
like  umbels  with  each  unopened  flower  radiating  outward  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  handsomest  is  S.  sinuatus  with  bright 
orange-red  tipped  with  yellow  flowers.  The  inflorescence  is 
clothed  with  attractive  orange-scarlet,  silky  hairs  and  when  all 
the  flowers  of  an  umbel  are  open  it  suggests  a  Taxsonia  flower. 

Well-known  to  us  of  the  North,  being  raised  as  an  annual  pot- 
plant  bv  nurserymen  for  table  decoration  on  account  of  its  ele¬ 
gant  much-divided  foliage,  is  the  Silky  Oak  ( Grevillea  robusta ). 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Australian  flowering  trees  and 
has  richly  figured  wood  valuable  for  furniture  and  cabinet¬ 
making.  The  flowers  are  orange-yellow  borne  erect  on  one¬ 
sided  racemes  freely  produced  along  the  branchlets.  As  in  other 
Proteaceae  the  long-persistent  fruits  are  a  drawback,  being  rather 

*  “Picturesque  Values  of  Eucalyptus”  by  Allison  M.  Woodman,  The  Garden 
Magazine  for  December,  1921. 
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The  Acclaimed  Acacia  at  Home 


T 


THE  LARGEST  OF  AUSTRALIAN  ACACIAS,  THE  BLACKWOOD 
In  northwest  Tasmania  the  Blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxylon)  reaches  up8o  feet  with  a  girth  of  12  feet; 
its  wood,  often  beautifully  figured,  is  much  sought  after  for  the  making  of  musical  instruments  and 
for  cabinet  work.  This  fine  specimen  is  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ootacamund,  Nilgiri  Hills,  S.  India 


unsightly.  The  Silky  Oak  is  a  fast-growing  tree,  much  planted 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  either  for  its  beauty  or  to  produce  the 
necessary  shade  over  Coffee,  Cocoa  and  other  tropical  crops. 
Another  species  ( G .  Hilliana)  is  also  a  large  tree  with  foliage 
rather  like  that  of  Stenocarpus  sinuatus  and  greenish-white 
flowers  borne  on  erect,  axillary,  cylindrical  racemes  each  from  6 
to  8  inches  long.  Among  the  shrubs  are  many  other  species  of 
Grevillea  including  G.  rosmarinifolia  with  rose  andG.  juniperina 
with  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fairly  hardy  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  red-flowered  G.  Banksii  with  finely  divided  foliage. 

A  number  of  Banksias,  both  trees  and  bushes,  are  striking 
features.  Among  them  are  B.  integrifolia,  B.  latifolia,  B.  serrata 
and  the  low-growing  charming  B.  ericifolia  all  with  yellowish 
flowers  and  occasionally  grown  in  California  though  this  fine 
genus  has  hardly  got  a  foothold  in  our  gardens. 

Lastly,  among  the  handsome  Proteaceae,  so  glorious  a  feature 
of  the  Australian  flora,  1  may  mention  theQueensland  Nut  ( Mac - 
adamia  ternifolia).  This  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceeding  30  feet, 
with  ternate  leaves,  long  racemes  of  whitish  flowers  and  nuts 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  nutritious. 

Very  handsome  in  flower  is  the  Black  Bean  ( Castanospermum 
australe )  with  racemes  of  fleshy,  yellow  to  coral-red  blossoms 
freely  produced  from  the  old  branches;  it  has  pinnate  leaves  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  and  pods  from  8  to  9  inches  long  and  2  inches 
broad,  containing  seeds  which,  though  edible,  are  not  wholesome. 


HE  largest  genus  in  Australia  is 
Acacia  of  which  some 4 1 5  species 
have  been  described  and  of  these  280 
are  Eastern.  Wattle,  prefixed  by 
such  terms  as  Silver, Golden,  Black,  or 
Green,  is  the  general  name  for  them 
in  Australia  and  the  Wattle  is  the  na¬ 
tional  flower  of  the  land.  A  number 
of  species  are  grown  in  our  gardens 
and  greenhouses.  [Garden  Maga¬ 
zine,  Dec.,  1920,  A.  M.  Woodman’s 
“Acacia  Accessions  from  Australia”, 
Ed.],  but  there  are  many  fine  ones 
not  introduced.  Well  known  is  the 
Silver  Wattle  ( Acacia  dealbata )  much 
grown  for  its  flower  in  the  south  of 
France  and  elsewhere.  Owing  to  its 
suckering  freely  this  tree  has  become 
a  pest  in  parts  of  South  Africa  andon 
the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  southern  India. 
The  relatedGreen  and  Black  Wattles 
(. A .  decurrens  and  the  var.  mollis), 
though  not  very  ornamental,  are 
abundantly  cultivated  in  Natal  and 
other  parts  of  Africa  for  their  bark 
which  is  a  valuable  tanning  agent. 

The  Golden  Wattle  (A.  pycnantha ) 
and  the  Sydney  Golden  Wattle  {A.  longijolia )  are  graceful  and 
lovely  small  trees  and  are  general  favorites.  So  too  is  the  hand¬ 
some  A.  Baileyana  with  its  dense  silver-gray  foliage  spirally  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  shoots  and  axillary  racemes  of  clear  yellow  flowers. 
It  forms  a  neat,  round-topped  tree  from  20  to  25  feet  tall  but  is 
easily  blown  down  by  winds.  Though  popularwith  florists  it  is  a 
rare  species  indigenous  only  round  Cootamundra  in  New  South 
Wales.  Another  rare  species  from  the  same  state  is  the  favorite 
A.pubescens  with  feathery  green  leaves,  arching,  slender  branches 
and  clear  yellow,  delightfully  fragrant  flowers  in  axillary  racemes. 

The  largest  of  the  Australian  Acacias  is  the  famous  Black¬ 
wood  (A.  melanoxylon).  In  the  rich  alluvial  valley  of  north¬ 
west  Tasmania  this  is  a  tree  80  feet  tall  and  12  feet  in  girth  of 
trunk  with  a  handsome  dark  billowy  crown,  but  the  flowers  are 
pale  and  of  little  merit.  This  tree  grows  also  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Australia  and  has  been  much  planted  on  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  and  elsewhere  in  India,  also  in  Africa  for  its  timber  which  is 
often  beautifully  figured  and  much  esteemed  for  cabinet  work, 
and  for  making  musical  instruments. 

Acacias  are  found  in  every  Australian  state  from  the  coast 
to  the  arid  interior  and  in  every  situation  from  swamp  to  desert. 
They  are  worthy  of  a  long  article  to  themselves  but  space  allows 
for  mention  only  of  two  other  favorites:  A.  cultriformis  and  A. 
podalyriaefolia,  both  very  gray-looking  shrubs  with  clear  yellow 
flowers  and  well  known  in  our  gardens. 


I  he  Melaleucas  or  Tea-trees  are 
common,  some  species  being  tall  trees 
and  others  bushes.  The  largest  is  M. 
Leucadendron,  common  near  the 
coast,  with  large  white  flowers  and 
shaggy  masses  of  buff-colored,  chang¬ 
ing  to  white,  bark.  Another  tree 
species  is  M.  stypbelioides  with 
smaller  creamy-white  flowers  in  dense 
spikes,  small  prickly  green  leaves  and 
spongy  thick  bark;  M.  ericifolia  is  a 
small  tree  and  M.  armillaris  a  shrub 
with  pendent  branchlets.  More 
showy  are  the  Bottle-brushes  (Cal- 
listemons)  of  which  C.  lanceolatus, 
C.  rigidns,  C.  bracbyandrus  and 
C.  salignus  are  grown  in  California. 
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NEWCOMERS  OF  NOTE 
FOR  THE  HARDY  GARDEN 

STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN 

Instructor  in  Horticulture  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Five  Excellent  New  Perennials  for  Autumn 


Editors’  Note:  Even  the  traditional  favorites  of  “grandmother’s  garden’’  at  some  point  in  far-away  times  exchanged  their  garb  of  sentiment  for  the  sheer 
charm  of  novelty — incredible  as  it  may  seem  the  Hollyhock  and  its  contemporaries,  for  generations  interwoven  through  story  and  song,  once  had  “  news  value”!  And 
discoveries  in  the  plant  world  march  along  with  progress  in  general  so  that  our  gardens  need  never  suffer  the  paralysis  of  staticism,  for  which  boon  the  saints  be 
praised — a  thing  finished  is  a  thing  dead,  so  far  as  interest  or  enthusiasm  is  concerned. 

Among  flower  novelties  many  may  prove  mediocre,  and  a  few  superlatively  good;  but  all  have  the  allure  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  one  of  gardening’s  chief- 
est  thrills  lies  in  testing  out  the  stranger-at-the-gate  for  permanent  admittance  or  rejection.  Much  preliminary  sifting  has  already  been  done  for  us  by  Mr.  Hamblin, 
so  that  only  the  selected  best  comes  to  notice  in  his  notes  and  thus  our  readers  get  the  benefit  of  appraisal  by  a  disinterested  critic  and  friend  of  plants — a 
happy  opportunity  for  advance  information  about  flowers  and  herbs  often  as  yet  unlisted  in  general  catalogues  and  too  newly  arrived  to  be  found  in  the  still  more  con¬ 
servative  records  of  books. 

All  who  try  out  new  garden  flowers  are  asked  to  send  in  estimates  of  their  values  in  the  garden  and  experiences  in  their  culture,  giving  some  history  of  their  in¬ 
troduction  and  advising  the  Editors  of  present  source  of  supply.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  clearing-house  of  information  and  publicity  that  will  widely  increase  the  use 
of  really  desirable  plants.  If  some  do  not  come  up  to  advertised  virtues,  let  us  state  their  failings  frankly.  To  be  truly  helpful,  personal  observation  only  should  guide 
our  discussion.  Errors  in  names  may  be  quite  excusable,  for  the  same  plant  is  sometimes  bought  under  different  names,  and  different  plants  under  the  same  name, 
especially  those  not  well  known  in  the  trade.  We  must  clear  away  this  confusion  everywhere  we  can. 


[EW  PLANTS  are  continually  making  their  appearance 
and  clamoring  for  a  foothold  among  their  fellows  in 
American  gardens.  Sometimes  they  are  brought  by 
collectors  from  distant  lands.  (See  “Travel  Tales  of  a 
Plant  Collector”  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  January  and  February, 
also  pages  35-38  of  this  issue.)  Now  and  again  some  native  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  Rockies,  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  the  Southern 
Alleghenies  awakens  interest,  but  unless  within  the  field  of 
such  active  organizations  as  the  Rose,  Iris,  and  Peony  Societies, 
or  winning  a  quick  commercial  fame  through  the  efforts  of  some 
nurseryman  to  put  it  on  the  market,  even  a  plant  of  distinct 
merit  may  remain  unknown  for  years. 

The  English  custom  of  having  at  Flower  Shows  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  and  special  awards  for  novelties  does  much  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  the  new  plants  by  bringing  them  into  public 
notice — why  not  establish  something  similar  over  here? 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
well  provided  for  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  and  plants  that  have 
a  utilitarian  aspect  find  place  in 
the  eight  or  more  field  stations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  herbaceous  flowers,  whose  sole 
reason  for  being  is  to  please  the 
eye,  get  inadequate  consideration. 

A  few  are  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Harvard,  Brooklyn, 

St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere;  a  few  get 
their  chance  through  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  private  experimenters, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  fresh  mate¬ 
rial  discovered  in  other  lands  is  for 
the  most  part  debarred  from  us  by 
the  stringent  negations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under 
its  present  regime.  Only  limited 
quantities  of  actual  plants  for 
propagation  (not  for  resale)  are 
allowed  to  be  imported  by  any  of 
the  nurseries,  with  no  permits  to 
amateurs,  though  seed  (if  obtain¬ 
able)  is  permitted  to  come  through. 

A  Chinese  Anemone 

THE  Japanese  Anemone  is 
firmly  established  in  our  affec¬ 
tions.  A  similar  plant  from  China, 

Anemone  hupehensis,  has  even 


LATE-BLOOMING  BUGBANE  (CIM1CIFUGA  SIMPLEX) 

“A  welcohie  relief  from  the  mob  of  autumn  composites  ”  the  Cimici- 
fuga  lifts  its  long  white  curved  racemes  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  Here 
shown  growing  in  late  October  in  a  garden  near  Newport,  R.  I. 


greater  virtues.  I  n  habit  it  is  very  like  its  J apanese  relative,  but 
more  slender,  dwarfer  (about  one  foot),  and  begins  to  bloom  in 
August,  a  whole  month  earlier,  and  thus  can  be  enjoyed  in 
Northern  gardens  before  touched  by  frost.  The  flowers  are  not 
so  large,  of  a  light  pink-purple,  but  will  soon  yield  to  man’s 
improving  hand.  Except  for  its  time  of  bloom  and  lower  stature 
it  is  very  like  the  first  Japanese  Anemone.  One  other  advant¬ 
age — it  is  apparently  very  hardy,  and  easier  to  grow;  and,  since 
it  is  readily  increased  from  small  divisions  of  the  root,  it  should 
become  common  in  gardens  very  soon. 

A  Still  Hardier  Chrysanthemum 

THE  difficulty  of  our  modern  “hardy”  Chrysanthemums 
(C.  hortorum)  even  in  the  Pompom  forms  for  Northern 
gardens,  is  their  desire  to  rot  away  in  winter  in  heavy  soils  and 
to  get  frozen  in  full  bloom  by  hard  frosts  of  early  October, 

unless  protected.  A  new,  more 
northern  species  from  Corea,  C. 
sihiricum,  has  neither  of  these 
objections.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  is  very  similar,  but  it  is  very 
woody  at  the  base  and  may  be 
considered  a  shrub,  though  the 
sprouts  from  below  ground  bloom 
better  than  do  stems  that  have 
stood  the  winter.  The  leaves,  ex¬ 
cept  in  early  spring,  are  very  green 
both  sides,  and  that  is  about  the 
only  distinguishing  mark  during 
the  summer.  I  n  mid-September  (at 
Boston)  a  cloud  of  small  white  (or 
pink)  daisy-like  bloom  covers  the 
plant,  at  a  height  of  about  two  feet, 
for  four  weeks.  In  light  soils  the 
rays  are  white,  but  in  some  places 
the  rays  are  deep  pink;  a  greater 
color  range  and  doubling  may  be 
expected.  Wonderful  for  edging  in 
the  border,  it  is  superb  as  a  cut- 
flower,  sure  to  bloom  heavily,  and 
hardy  even  in  heavy  clay  at  Boston. 
For  Northern  gardens  as  a  hardy 
plant  it  will  displace  even  the 
so-called  hardy  forms  of  florists' 
Chrysanthemum.  Its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country  was 
in  the  collection  of  Chinese 
plants  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
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grown  from  seed  gathered  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Jack  near  Seoul,  Corea, 
in  1905.  (See  Bulletin  of  Arnold  Arboretum,  Oct.  30,  1919.) 
It  spreads  rapidly  by  underground  suckers,  almost  a  weed, 
and  thus  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  it. 

A  Fall  Blooming  Low  Perennial 

THE  Arctic  Daisy  (C.  arcticum )  has  long  been  known,  but  it  is 
still  rare  in  gardens  and  difficult  to  get  from  dealers.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  white  (or  pink)  daisies  some  four  inches 
above  the  tufted  waxy  foliage  in  September,  a  sort  of  dwarf 
Shasta  Daisy  a  foot  high.  For  the  rock  garden  or  edge  of  the 
autumn  border  this  is  very  valuable,  and  we  have  too  few  low 
autumn  perennials.  As  it  is  native  to  Alaska  and  arctic  Eurasia 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  anywhere,  but  some  hot  summers  seem  to 
check  its  bloom.  It  has  been  in  the  catalogues  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  has  flourished  at  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  for 
four  years. 

A  Tall  Late  Sunflower 

LAST  spring  a  package  of  the  novelty  Autumn  Glory  ( Helian - 
thus  angustifolius,  spelled  questifolius  in  the  catalogue) 
yielded  dozens  of  plants,  and  apparently  they  are  perennial. 
The  description  and  picture  of  the  introducer  seem  fully  justified. 
It  is  tall  (6  feet),  with  many  narrow  leaves,  and  bears  many 
coreopsis-like  heads  of  deep  yellow  with  dark  centre  through 
Sept. -Oct.  until  frost.  It  is  the  latest-blooming  yellow  peren¬ 
nial  except  the  Chrysanthemums.  According  to  the  catalogue, 
seed  came  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  a  native 
of  the  central  seacoast  and  no  new  thing,  though  so  far  as  1 
know  this  is  its  first  appearance  as  a  cultivated  plant.  The  plant 
is  very  like  to  H.  orgyalis,  differing  in  stouter,  rougher  stems 
and  thicker,  more  shiny  leaves,  pale  below.  It  is  very  like  the 
H.  angustifolius  of  botany  books  and  perhaps  the  present  name 


is  due  to  poor  writing  of  that  on  some  label.  The  larger  flowers 
may  be  a  special  form,  worthy  of  the  designation,  Autumn 
Glory.  At  any  rate  it  promises  to  be  better  than  H.  orgyalis 
which  hitherto  has  been  my  favorite  Sunflower. 

Late-blooming  Bugbane 

ALTHOUGH  introduced  as  Actaea  japonica,  and  so  given 
,  by  Mrs.  Sedgwick  in  “The  Garden  Month  by  Month” 
the  late-blooming  Bugbane  plant  is  a  Cimicifuga,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  our  C.  racemosa,  possibly  a  geographical  variety  from 
Kamchatka,  now  Cimicifuga  simplex.  Well  above  the  coarse 
meadow-rue-like  leaves  in  September  and  October  rise  long, 
dense,  white  racemes,  curved  at  the  tip,  to  a  height  of  6  feet. 
Its  season  of  bloom  separates  it  from  other  Bugbanes,  and  it 
is  a  welcome  relief  from  a  mob  of  autumn  composites — Aster, 
Helenium,  Boltonia,  etc.  Seeds  are  scarce  and  must  be  sown 
at  once;  division  is  not  rapid,  and  only  in  a  few  gardens  can  it 
be  seen.  Cimicifuga  dahurica,  also  offered,  remains  to  be  tried 
and  may  be  the  same  thing. 

Wilson’s  Monkshood 

ANOTHER  very  late  non-composite  (Oct.-Nov.)  is  Wilson’s 
k  Monkshood  ( Aconitum  Fischeri  Wilsoni )  from  China, 
a  form  related  to  the  Aconite  of  the  Northwest  (A.  Fischeri;  or 
columbianum  or  californicum,  etc.).  It  is  almost  a  real  Larks¬ 
pur  in  habit  of  growth  and  color  of  flower,  tremendously  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  old  A.  autumnale  which  is  a  pale,  dumpy,  thing.  This 
latest  Aconite  is  very  scarce  indeed.  Few  gardens  have  it,  and 
most  nurserymen  send  regrets,  even  when  they  have  it  cat¬ 
alogued,  or  else  console  you  with  A.  Napellus  or  autumnale, 
which  are  not  it  at  all.  My  plants  came  from  California,  and 
as  fresh  seed  alone  will  germinate,  there  will  be  a  sowing  next 
November  if  any  seeds  mature. 


WHEN  THE  SEEDLINGS  ARE  READY  TO  SET  OUT 

ARTHUR  W.  HARRIS 


fi$®iOMES  the  time  now  when  the  little  plants  that  have 
\f'(m  arisen  by  the  hundred  in  flats,  in  frame,  or  window  (see 
pages  328-329,  February  Garden  Magazine)  must  be 
teimdm  shifted  on  to  more  commodious  quarters.  They  are 
done  with  the  infant  stage  and  must  begin  their  individual  lives. 
Delicate  handling  just  at  this  time  means  much. 

To  remove  the  plants  from  the  flat,  when  they  are  growing  in 
paper  pots  or  bands,  grasp  the  flat  by  the  sides  and  tilt  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees,  jar  one  end  against  the  ground  until 
the  plants  squeeze  together  and  an  inch  or  so  is  gained  at  the 
upper  end.  Repeat  the  operation  with  one  side  against  the 
ground:  The  plants  will  now  have  loosened  up  so  that  they  will 
be  easy  to  remove  with  a  putty  knife  or  a  small  trowel.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  bands  from  the  plants  when  transplant¬ 
ing,  but  set  them  deep  enough  to  cover  the  band  entirely. 
Fill  the  hole  around  the  plant  with  water  and  then  fill  it 
with  earth,  leaving  the  dry  earth  on  top.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  shade  in  the  hottest  weather.  Set  out  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  ground  is  warm  and  in  case  of  frost  cover 
them  with  cone-shaped  paper  protectors  (see  February  Garden 
Magazine,  Page  329). 

The  one  fault  of  the  band  method  of  growing  plants  is  a 
tendency  to  over-water,  especially  during  cloudy  weather.  The 
earth  on  top  may  appear  dry  when  deeper  down  it  will  be  found 
still  quite  moist.  As  an  actual  fact,  plants  in  bands  do  better  if 
neglected  somewhat,  where  plants  in  small  pots  if  neglected  soon 
will  be  spoiled. 

The  amount  of  moisture  removed  from  the  soil  depends  upon 
two  things:  first,  direct  evaporation  from  the  soil  itself;  second, 
that  which  takes  place  through  the  leaves.  The  greater  the 
number  of  plants  occupying  the  same  area,  or  rather  the  greater 


amount  of  leaf  area  covering  the  given  soil  area,  the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  from  the  soil.  In  pots, 
evaporation  takes  place  not  only  from  the  top  but  also  through 
the  pot  itself,  and  the  leaf  area  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
soil  in  the  pot  is  large,  causing  the  pot  plants  to  use  an  excessive 
amount  of  water  in  hot  weather.  This  means  repeated  watering, 
while  in  cloudy  weather,  only  a  normal  amount  is  required.  In 
bands  in  sunny  weather,  the  evaporation  will  be  normal  as  out¬ 
side  of  the  amount  of  moisture  used  by  the  leaves  themselves, 
there  is  very  little  evaporation.  In  cloudy  weather,  there  will 
be  hardly  any. 

When  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  either  benches  or  flats, 
they  are  spaced  about  1  in.  apart.  There  are  several  times  as 
many  occupying  the  same  area  as  when  planted  in  bands,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  i-in.  size  can  be  used  only  for 
plants  with  little  top  growth  or  those  which  are  to  be  held  only 
a  short  while  before  planting  out;  and — as  already  stated — the 
evaporation  through  the  leaves  is  several  times  that  of  plants  in 
bands  under  the  same  conditions.  Every  grower  knows  that 
when  the  soil  is  repeatedly  watered  without  a  chance  to  dry  out, 
it  becomes  sour,  and  hardly  any  plant,  especially  a  small  seed¬ 
ling,  will  thrive  in  sour  soil.  Too  little  water  very  quickly  re¬ 
sults  in  wilting  but  if  the  plants  are  watered  again  at  once,  harm 
is  avoided;  on  the  other  hand  it  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  of  over 
watering  to  show  up  in  the  plants  (they  turn  yellow  and  become 
stunted)  and  several  weeks  of  careful  watering  to  restore  them 
to  health,  if  possible  to  do  so  at  all!  Sometimes  a  mould  devel¬ 
ops  on  the  paper  inside  the  bands  which  turns  the  ends  up  and 
causes  the  plants  to  become  stunted.  If,  however,  the  bands  in 
the  flats  are  sprayed  with  any  good  fungicide  before  filling  them 
with  earth,  this  possibility  will  be  eliminated. 


ROSES  THAT  DO  DOUBLE  DUTY 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY 

Select  Varieties  That  Adapt  Themselves  Equally  to 
Garden  Conditions  and  to  Cultivation  Under  Glass 


BOSES  that  are  good  both  under  glass  and  outdoors  in 
the  garden  are  to  be  had,  although  all  kinds  do  not  so 
behave.  Freedom  of  bloom,  vigorous  growth,  ease  of 
culture  are  desirable  characteristics  and  are  all  to  be 
found  among  the  present-day  Hybrid-teas  which  embrace 
many  of  the  finest  Roses  now  in  cultivation.  The  average  man 
is  not  so  much  interested  in  what  family  or  group  a  Rose  be¬ 
longs  to  as  in  finding  one  that  is  “free”  and  continuous,  frag¬ 
rant,  and  blessed  with  a  minimum  of  disease. 

We  can  all  recall  the  marvelous  sight  the  June  Roses  pre¬ 
sented  when  in  full  bloom — such  kinds  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  others  of  this  type,  but  to-day  they  are  often 
relegated  to  the  vegetable  garden  or  some  other  out-of-the-way 
corner  because  after  their  wealth  of  bloom  is  gone  they  present 
a  particularly  pitiful  spectacle,  covered  as  they  usually  are, 
with  mildew  and  spot.  The  up-to-date  grower  now  plants 
such  sorts  as  Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly,  Hoosier  Beauty, 
White  Killarney,  etc.,  etc.,  which  will  not  only  give  a  good  crop 
of  flowers  in  June,  but  also  furnish  scattering  bloom  all  through 
the  season,  and  mostly  will  also  give  a  fine  crop  in  September 
and  up  until  the  first  frost;  in  fact,  the  flowers  of  Hoosier 
Beauty  are  usually  produced  in  profusion  in  late  September 
and  are  finer  then  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

MY  PERSONAL  selection  of  a  dozen  varieties  that  may 
justly  be  termed  “double-duty”  Roses,  is  as  follows: 
Pink:  Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly,  Premier. 

White:  Double  White  Killarney,  Angelus,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria. 

Red:  Hoosier  Beauty,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Hadley. 

Yellow:  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Golden  Ophelia,  Lady  Hillingdon, 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

The  list  of  desirables  could  be  increased  considerably  if  one 
included  the  fine  Hybrid-teas  that  do  well  outdoors,  but  may 
not  be  satisfactory  inside;  however,  our  present  purpose  is 
to  emphasize  the  dual  capacity  kinds  to  be  relied  on. 

Madame  Butterfly  in  the  pink  section  could  almost  always  be 
classed  as  a  bronze  when  grown  outdoors  though  indoors  it  is 
always  a  lovely  shade  of  pink  and  is  displacing  its  parent 
Ophelia;  it  is  charming  in  either  color. 

Other  additions  to  the  pink  list  recommended  for  outdoor 
growing  would  be  Lady  Alice  Stanley  and  Jonhkeer  Mock. 
The  only  objection  to  the  former  is  from  a  forcing  standpoint — 
the  flower  is  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  stem  in  midwinter,  though 
the  delightful  fragrance  offsets  this  to  quite  a  large  extent. 
Jonhkeer  Mock  needs  lots  of  heat  to  do  well  under  glass  in 
December,  which  is  why  1  did  not  mention  it  as  one  of  the  first 
three  of  the  double-duty  Roses.  As  an  improved  La  France, 
outdoors,  it  is  superb,  unless  one  happens  to  have  a  very  wet 
location,  when  many  of  the  flowers  rot  instead  of  developing. 


America,  the  novelty  for  introduction  this  season  in  the  pinx 
section  has  already  proved  itself  worth  while,  and  will  I  think, 
jump  to  the  top  of  the  list  when  generally  distributed.  Pink 
seems  to  be  the  predominating  color  in  Roses,  and  another  va¬ 
riety  highly  thought  of  in  many  sections  is  Radiance,  but  it  is 
hardly  “free”  enough  for  profitable  indoor  culture. 

White  Roses  are  somewhat  under  a  cloud  with  the  amateur 
who  believes  that  they  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the  Rose  bug. 
Certainly,  the  bugs  are  more  easily  seen  on  the  white  than  on 
any  other  color.  While  1  do  not  include  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
among  the  double-duty  sorts,  it  is  the  white,  par  excellence,  for 
outdoors.  A  fact  not  known  by  everyone  is  that  when  grown  as 
a  standard  it  is  just  as  continuous  a  bloomer  as  any  of  the 
Hybrid-teas.  It  can  be  handled  under  glass  if  established  in 
pots  and  brought  in  at  intervals  during  the  winter.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  old-time  Hybrid-perpetuals  also  give 
magnificent  results. 

In  the  red  section  Francis  Scott  Key  is  handicapped  by  not 
having  fragrance,  but  is  a  very  bold,  handsome  flower,  and  al¬ 
ways  attracts  attention. 

AS  TO  culture;  if  the  gardener  will  handle  these  Hybrid-tea 
l  Roses  outdoors  the  way  the  cultivator  handles  them  in¬ 
doors,  he  will  guarantee  for  himself  an  almost  continuous  crop  of 
bloom.  We  will  assume  that  the  Roses  have  carried  through  the 
winter  or  are  being  newly  planted  this  spring.  Cut  them  back 
vigorously.  All  of  the  weak  shoots  to  be  cut  back  close  to  the 
parent  stem  and  the  main  stems  shortened  to  six  or  eight  inches, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  old,  well  established  varieties.  This  hard 
cutting  back  may  seem  unnecessary  to  the  amateur  who  has  not 
studied  the  subject  of  pruning,  but  after  the  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  he  grasps  its  significance.  The  Rose  flowers  on  its 
new  wood ! 

When  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  past,  if  they  have  not  been 
cut  as  they  developed,  the  flowering  shoots  should  be  pruned 
back  leaving  not  more  than  two  or  three  good  eyes.  If  this 
process  of  cutting  back  be  practised  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
all  through  the  season,  the  plants  will  keep  producing  flowering 
shoots,  though  at  no  time  must  so  much  foliage  be  removed  that 
the  balance  between  the  root  and  top  is  destroyed,  thus  giving 
the  plant  a  check. 

After  a  crop  of  flowers  has  been  taken  from  the  plants,  they 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of  liquid  fertilizer  or  a 
mulch  that  will  soak  in,  and  the  next  flowering  will  prove  as 
abundant  as  the  first. 

The  trouble  with  all  of  us  is  that  after  we  have  enjoyed  a 
luxuriant  harvest  of  Roses  and  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
work  in  the  garden  is  not  as  appealing  as  earlier  in  the  season, 
consequently  the  Roses  are  liable  to  be  neglected  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HADLEY  ROSE 


HADLEY,  the  Rose  which  Mr.  Blenner  selected  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  picture  reproduced  in  colors  on  the  cover  of  this 
month’s  magazine,  was  introduced  in  1914  and  won  for  its 
originator,  Alexander  W.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  the  American  Rose 
Society’s  gold  medal.  It  still  maintains  a  front  rank  position 
as  a  dark  red  Rose  for  cultivation  under  glass.  In  the  garden 
it  has  also  given  a  very  good  account  of  itself,  and  belongs  to 
that  small  group  of  Roses  that  fill  the  two  purposes  satis¬ 


factorily.  The  deep  color  of  the  flower  to  a  degree  pervades 
the  entire  plant  and  the  foliage  has  an  attractive  character 
all  its  own — being  rich  green  flushed  with  dull  crimson,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  very  intense,  deep  color  tone.  Under  glass,  the 
young  tender  growths  are  particularly  attractive  for  this 
reason.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  other  greenhouse  Rose  suc¬ 
cesses  to  his  credit,  notably  Mrs.  Chas.  Russell,  Pilgrim,  and 
Crusader. 
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J.  Horace  McFarland ,  Photo. 


A  STRIKING  DEBUTANTE  OF  1923,  HILL’S  AMERICA 

Hill’s  America — the  “last  word’’  in  Roses  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “grand  old  man”  in  the  field  of  Rose  culture, 

E.  Gurney  Hill.  This  perfected,  polished,  and  prof¬ 
itable  Rose  for  greenhouse  culture  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  this  spring  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  this 
new  beauty  will  quickly  escape  and  find  a  home 
in  the  American  outdoor  garden.  Color,  deep  pink 
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A  BEAUTY  UNDIMMED  BY  TIME,  CAROLINE  TESTOUT 

Caroline  Testout  has  held  her  place  in  garden  and  green¬ 
house  for  more  than  thirty  years,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  1890  by  Pernet-Ducher.  A  large  Rose  of  rich 
salmon  pink;  fragrant  and  free  of  flower  from  May  till 
October  or  later,  bearing  an  average  of  over  forty  blooms 
a  season.  Grows  to  perfection  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  city’s  official  flower 


SOME  NEWER  ROSES 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

REV.  SPENCER  S.  SULLIGER 


B135|jjHE  soil  and  climate  of  that  part  of  our  country  which  is 
’n  states  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  west  of  the 
wjmb'M  Cascade  Mountains,  makes  the  growing  of  Roses  com- 
Plppr  paratively  easy.  This  soil  and  climate  also  returns 
to  the  informed  and  painstaking  grower  of  the  Rose  as  magni¬ 
ficent  blooms  as  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
soft  sunshine  and  delightful  coolness  of  the  summer  months 
make  some  Roses  that  are  grown  here  very  beautiful,  while  in 
the  East  and  South,  with  the  more  intense  sunshine  and  heat, 
these  same  varieties  would  not  be  so  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  in  my  Kent  (Washington) 
garden  is  Cheerful.  But,  due  to  its  light  petallage,  both  in 
texture  and  number,  the  sun  and  heat  of  the  East  and  South 
would  quickly  flatten  out  the  bloom  and,  therefore,  make  this 
charming  flower  not  so  satisfactory.  This  fact  leads  me  to  men¬ 
tion  in  these  comments  only  some  of  the  newer  Roses  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  East  and  South,  as  well 
as  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Columbia.  A  strong  grower,  with  attractive  dark  green 
foliage;  but  it  must  be  properly  pruned  to  make  a  shapely 
bush.  The  color  of  bloom  is  a  fresh,  glistening  rose-pink  which, 
under  extra  cultural  attention  and  heavy  fertilizing,  grows 
deeper.  No  Rose  in  my  garden  equals  Columbia  in  lasting 
quality  of  bloom,  either  when  left  on  the  bush  or  cut  for  the 
table.  Petallage  averages  sixty-five,  and  the  number  of  blooms 
for  the  season  averages  seventy-five.  The  fragrance  is  not  so 
pronounced  during  the  summer  months,  but  strong  in  the  early 
spring.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  mildew.  The  bloom  stem  is 
a  little  stiff,  but  that  keeps  the  extra  large  and  heavy  bloom 
from  hanging  its  head.  Columbia  belongs  in  every  garden,  and 
will  do  well,  even  with  ordinary  care  and  under  any  climatic 
condition  where  Roses  can  be  grown  at  all.  But  it  is  a  Rose  that 
will  produce  extra  good  bloom  under  good  feeding  and  high 
cultivation.  Columbia  received  ninety-eight  points  on  my 
score  card  when  1  marked  it  in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Rose  Test 
Garden  in  1919. 

Imperial  Potentate.  This  is  destined  to  be  a  great  garden 
Rose.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  shows  no  tendency  to  mildew. 
The  petallage  averages  thirty-five  and  the  average  number  of 
blooms  for  the  season  is  seventy-two.  The  color  is  a  distinct 
and  attractive  shade  of  pink.  So  many  of  the  pink  Roses  are 
just  pink — that’s  all.  But  Imperial  Potentate  is  a  unique,  rich 
shade  of  brilliant  pink  that  is  not  easy  to  describe,  but  which 
differentiates  it  from  every  other  pink  Rose  in  the  garden.  The 
bud  is  long  and  pointed  and  holds  to  shape  until  the  bloom  is 
well  out.  The  fragrance  is  strong  in  the  early  season  and  mild 
in  midsummer.  Imperial  Potentate  is  an  American  Rose, 
produced  by  Mr.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was 
officially  named  by  Mrs.  W.  Freeland  Kendrick,  of  Philadelphia, 
wife  of  the  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine,  at  the  annual 


meeting  of  that  order,  in  Portland,  in  1920.  It  will  be  on  the 
market  late  in  1923  or  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Dunlop  Best.  A  strong  grower,  throwing  up  heavy 
canes  which  branch  freely  their  entire  length.  No  more  at¬ 
tractive  robe  ever  graced  a  fair  queen  than  the  heavy,  reddish- 
bronze  foliage  gown  of  this  rose  lady.  This  foliage  has  a  slightly 
wilted  or  delicate  appearance  when  very  young,  which  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  a  very  cold  climate  it  will  need  good  protection. 
Petals  average  thirty-four  and  the  average  bloom  for  the  season 
is  eighty-one.  The  fragrance  is  mild  but  aristocratic;  as  I 
can  best  describe  it,  a  refined  apricot  fragrance.  A  beautifully 
shaped  bud,  which  unfolds  in  a  real  rose  perfection  bloom, 
described  by  some  as  “a  rich  orange  yellow,  shaded  copper.” 
On  my  score  card  of  the  Portland  Rose  Test  Garden  for  1919. 
I  have  the  color  marked,  “  reddish  apricot,  shaded  to  chrome,” 
and  I  gave  the  Rose  ninety-one  points  in  a  keen  contest.  As 
the  result  of  my  garden  test  since  that  time  I  would  increase  this 
to  ninety-six  points.  A  slight  mildew  last  summer,  which  was 
easily  controlled — winter  spraying  with  bordeaux  and  summer 
spraying  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution,*  both  the  bush  and 
the  ground  to  be  sprayed  in  each  case,  I  have  no  doubt  will  fully 
control  the  slight  mildew.  The  remarkable  freedom  and  color 
of  bloom,  heavy  growth,  and  beautiful  foliage,  clearly  places 
Mrs.  Dunlop  Best  among  the  great  Roses. 

THREE  other  promising  Roses,  which  I  am  to  more  fully 
test  in  my  garden  this  year  and  report  for  publication  in 
1924  I  barely  mention  now. 

Felicity.  A  United  States  seedling  of  much  promise.  The 
grower  describes  the  color  as,  “deep  rose,  shaded  to  white  at 
base  of  petals,  which  are  veined  with  crimson.”  On  my  score 
card  1  have  marked  it,  “outside  of  petals  deep  rose-pink;  reverse 
lighter,  with  silver  sheen.”  I  gave  it  a  marking  of  ninety-two 
points.  It  produced  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  blooms  this 
season,  with  an  average  petallage  of  fifty,  and  was  free  of  disease. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth.  Large,  well-formed  blooms,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  lasting  quality.  The  color  is  a  distinct  shade  of 
silvery-pink,  which  distinguishes  it  among  the  other  pink  Roses 
of  the  garden. 

Golden  Emblem.  A  strong  grower,  with  long,  stout  canes, 
covered  with  dark  glossy-green  foliage  and  crowned  with  large 
golden-yellow  blooms.  Golden  Emblem  gives  every  promise 
of  being  the  finest  exhibition  Rose  of  its  color. 

1  have  no  question  about  the  worth  of  these  three  Roses,  and 
would  recommend  them  to  any  grower  who  is  a  rose  lover,  as 
well.  But  1  desire  to  more  fully  test  each  Rose  as  regards  cul¬ 
ture,  fertilizing,  and  spraying  before  writing  a  complete  report. 

*This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (com¬ 
mon  baking  soda)  in  two  gallons  of  water. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  GINKGO? 


IF  THE  statement  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  by  Doctor  Henriques,  of  Coimbra 
University,  Portugal,  is  as  true  as  it  is  interesting,  we  have  re¬ 
moved  the  one  objection  to  the  more  extensive  planting  of  this 
splendid  and  often  ideal  tree,  the  fruiting  form  of  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  undesirable.  The  evil  smelling  fruits  falling  around  when 
ripe  make  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  most  unpleasant.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  male  tree  is  free  from  any  objection  of  this  sort. 
Doctor  Henriques  points  out  that  the  leaves  of  male  trees 
appear  and  fall  fifteen  to  twenty  days  before  they  do  on  a  female 
tree,  as  was  the  observation  of  Doctor  Daveau,  Keeper  of  the 
Herbarium  in  the  University  of  Montpellier.  It  is  stated  that 
the  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Coimbra  behave  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Doctor  Daveau’s  observation. 
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NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK  ESTABLISHED 

April,  22-28 

Endorsed  by  President  Harding 

Adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  as  Suggested  by  and  in  Cooperation  with 

The  Garden  Magazine 


WHY  CLUB  WOMEN  SPONSOR  GARDEN  WEEK 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  WINTER 
President  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 

TRHAPS  nothing  could  help  to  stabilize  our  minds  and 
spirits  in  this  very  tumultuous  time  so  much  as  a  pro¬ 
found  and  intimate  realization  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  live — its  law,  its  orderliness,  its 
magnificent  long  purposes  and  recurrences.  The  Garden  Move¬ 
ment  means  a  great  deal  more  than  getting  a  little  plot  of  land 
where  the  child  or  the  grown-up  can  raise  a  few  Sweet-peas  or 
Radishes.  It  means  that  serene  contact  with  the  vitality  and 
reliability  and  serenity  of  nature,  of  purpose  and  fulfilment, 
of  human  life  as  related  to  forces  infinitely  greater  than  itself. 
That’s  the  reason  we  club  women  are  backing  Garden  Week. 
We  believe  in  the  kind  of  activity  that  links  itself  with  or¬ 
dered  purpose — that  sees  the  day  as  a  part  of  eternity. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  CLUBS 

MRS.  JOHN  D.  SHERMAN 

Chm.  Department  of  Applied  Education,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 

0  FIX  upon  a  date  for  Garden  Week  that  would  be 
suited  to  the  actual  making  of  a  garden  in  all  localities 
is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  In  some 
places  April  22  to  28 
will  be  too  late  and  in 
others  there  will  still  be 
the  chill  of  winter  in  the 
soil.  To  meet  this  con¬ 
dition  a  programme  has 
been  prepared  that  will 
give  every  community 
the  opportunity  to  take 
part  and  feature  some 
of  the  many  phases  of 
gardening  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  people 
in  terms  of  health,  edu¬ 
cation  and  enjoyment 
andfrom  the  standpoint 
of  utility  and  beauty. 

The  home  garden 
brings  the  family  to¬ 
gether  on  the  common 
ground  of  interest.  It 
is  a  unifying  element,  as 
it  concerns  the  family 
and  community  groups. 

Gardening  may 

be  made  a  vital 
factor  in  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  It  opens  up  one 
of  the  best  channels 
through  which  the  na¬ 
tive  born  may  get 
acquainted  with  the 
families  of  those  born  in 
foreign  lands.  And  get- 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


January  16,  1923. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Winter: 

I  am  glad  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  program  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  cf  Women's  Clubs  for  a  National  Garden  Week 
this  spring.  The  benefits  both  to  individuals 
who  take  part  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
are  so  obvious  that  they  seem  hardly  to  require 


ting  acquainted  is  the  secret  and  very  foundation  of  American¬ 
ism.  In  a  garden  we  just  naturally  get  acquainted  in  the  right 
way.  In  this  connection  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
own  children  as  well  as  ourselves  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  Amer¬ 
icanism.  Get  all  the  garden  folk  of  the  community  together, 
not  at  one  time  necessarily,  but  in  any  way  it  seems  best,  so  that 
they  may  all  be  brought  together  by  an  interest  that  is  common 
to  every  human  being.  In  general  the  foreign-born  man  or 
woman  has  a  higher  regard  for  the  value  of  food  than  the  native- 
born  American.  In  fact,  by  many  races  it  is  considered  a  crime 
to  waste  it,  and  by  some  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  irreligious  act. 

GARDEN  ING  is  an  all  the  year  round  interest.  Along  with  a 
well-balanced  programme  of  food  production  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  proper  use  and  care  of  food, 
including  nutrition,  canning,  preserving,  drying,  storage,  pur¬ 
chase  and  marketing.  And  many  are  the  lessons  in  thrift  that 
may  be  learned  in  the  garden.  One  in  particular  is  to  save 
wisely  and  to  put  things  to  their  best  possible  use. 

DURING  Garden  Week  and  at  all  times  we  urge  that  a  special 
effort  he  made  with  the  school  children.  Almost  endless 
opportunities  can  be  offered  to  our  boys  and  girls  through 
supervised  garden  work.  In  addition  to  learning  how  to 

produce  food  from  the 
soil,  and  gaining  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  of  the  value 
of  money,  thrift  and 
industry,  garden  work 
trains  the  children 
in  observation,  concen¬ 
tration  and  responsibil¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  the  child 
should  learn  is  the  vital 
life  lesson  that  he  must 
not  be  a  parasite  and 
that  honest  productive 
labor  with  the  hands  is 
as  honorable  as  that  of 
the  brain. 

Some  of  the  beneficial 
phases  of  children’s  gar¬ 
den  work  were  well 
demonstrated  during 
.the  World  War.  Among 
other  good  results  chil- 


■i 


President  Harding’s  Endorsement 


enumeration. 


Most  sincerely  yours. 


Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Winter, 
1734  N  Street,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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dren  in  some  of  the 
poorer  school  districts 
— boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  going  to 
school  hungry — were 
getting  enough  to  eat, 
perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives;  they 
were  in  better  physical 
condition  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  their  school 
reco  rd  s  s  howed  that 
they  were  doing  better 
work. 
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i"  Children,  who  had  supervised  gardens  were  more  contented 
during  the  months  of  summer  vacation,  because  they  had 
wholesome  occupation  which  kept  them  off  the  streets  and  out 
of  the  juvenile  courts.  The  parents  of  the  children  were  also 
more  contented,  because  the  food  from  the  home  or  vacant  lot 
gardens  had  helped  to  keep  the  family  living  expenses  within 
the  wage  income.  Although  conditions  have  changed  since 
the  ending  of  the  war  the  need  for  home  gardens  still  exists. 

Under  sympathetic  guidance,  the  child  learns  to  see  in  his 
garden  far  more  than  just  soil  and  weeds  and  vegetables.  He 
sees  how  nature  sets  in  operation  for  man  the  vital  elemental 
forces  of  the  universe — water,  air,  sun,  mineral  and  chemical 
elements;  the  reproductive  power  of  the  seed;  the  recurrent 
miracle  of  life  springing  from  the  sprouting  grains;  how  nature 
furnishes  soil  for  all  plants  for  our  needs,  from  the  green  grass 
for  the  grazing  cattle  to  the  ripened  head  of  Wheat  for  the  staff 
of  life,  and  from  the  sprig  of  Parsley  in  his  little  garden  to  the 


giant  Sequoias  in  California  forests.  While  these  boys  and  girls 
are  laboring  in  their  gardens  and  gaining  a  firsthand  knowledge 
of  nature’s  ways,  there  will  grow  in  their  consciousness  a  kindly 
feeling,  perhaps  a  reverence,  for  the  soil  and  all  its  products. 
Trees  and  flowers,  and  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  landscape, 
will  be  things  for  them  to  cherish  and  protect.  They  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  natural  material  resources  of  the  country — anun- 
derstandingwhich  is  absolutelyessentialtointelligentcitizenship. 

The  terms  ‘mother-earth’  and  the  ‘mother-land’  will  have  a 
new  and  deeper  significance.  There  will  be  developed  in  the 
child  a  reverence  for  country  and  for  the  power  of  service 
that  make  him  feel  he  is  a  part — and  no  small  part — of  the 
country’s  being,  and  develop  in  the  nation  itself  a  knowledge  it 
has  failed  to  grasp — that  the  child  is  the  greatest  asset  to  the 
country,  and  that  his  proper  education  should  include  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  produce  food  from  the  soil. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK — April  22-28 

Copies  of  this  programme  will  be  sent  free  on  request;  also,  additional  suggestions  for  programme  material  on  application  to:  Mrs.  John  D. 
Sherman,  General  Federation  of  IV omen's  Clubs,  1734  N  Street,  N.  IV.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  New  York 


SUNDAY 

Day  in  Charge  of  the  Churches 

MONDAY 

Talks  on: 

1.  Gardening — An  all  the  year  round  interest. 

2.  The  Home  Garden  for  Health  and  Pleasure 

Vegetables  as  Health  Builders 

Beautifying  the  Home  with  Window  Boxes,  Shrubs,  Etc. 
Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds 

3.  Community  Gardens 

4.  Sociological  Effect  of  Gardens — An  aid  in  quieting  some  of  the  un¬ 

rest  that  is  abroad  in  the  land 

5.  Cite  Some  Outstanding  Garden  Achievement  in  another  Commun¬ 

ity  as  an  incentive  to  greater  activity 

6.  Garden  Talks  Illustrated — Including  Wild  Flowers  and  Wild  Gar¬ 

den  Spots  of  Charm  and  Beauty 


6.  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers,  frees,  Plants  and  Shrubs 

7.  Bird  Protection — Bird  Feeding — Organization  of  Junior  Audubon 

Clubs 

This  programme  should  be  made  vitally  interesting  to  every  boy  and  girl  of 
school  age  in  every  community  in  every  state 

THURSDAY 

Community  Activities: 

1.  Gardening  as  promoted  by  the  Home  Extension  Service  of  the  De¬ 

partment  of  Agriculture 

2.  Arrange  for  talks  and  demonstrations  by  County  Agents,  such  as 

Home  Demonstration  Agents,  Club  Agents  and  individuals  whose 
achievements  in  gardening  are  outstanding  and  specialists  from 
the  State  Agricultural  College 

3.  Team  demonstrations  by  Boys’  and  Girls’  Garden  Clubs 

This  is  a  programme  in  which  city,  suburban,  village,  and  rural  people 
should  have  a  common  interest 


TUESDAY 

Talks  on: 

1.  Transforming  the  Waste  Places — Gardens  versus  weeds  and  rubbish 

2.  Parks  and  Playgrounds — A  physical,  mental  and  moral  tonic 

3.  Our  Friends — The  Trees 

4.  Planting  a  tree  for  Memories’  Sake 

5.  Gardens  for  Orphan  Asylums  and  Institutions  for  Dependent 

Children  in  the  “slums” — What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all. 


WEDNESDAY 

In  the  Schools — Authorized  by  Doctor  Tigart,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education 

1.  The  School  Garden  and  Home  Gardens  under  School  Superv  ision 

2.  Talks  on: 


Garden  enemies  —  cutworm, 
bugs.  Tussock  moth,  etc. 
Garden  friends — earthworm, 
toad,  etc. 

Use  of  garden  products 


Planning  the  garden 
Starting  the  seeds 
Preparing  the  soil 
Garden  tools  and  their  care 
Caring  for  the  plants 
Harvesting 

In  Talks  to  the  Children  make  it  clear  to  them  that  honest, 
productive  labor  with  the  hands  is  as  honorable  as  that  of  the 
brain 

Beautify  the  School  Grounds 

Tree  Planting  in  School  Grounds 


FRIDAY 


Talks  on: 

1.  The  Garden — 

In  Song  and  Story 
In  Art  and  Poetry 

2.  Landscape  Gardening — 

In  Relation  to  Natural  Scenic  Beauty 

The  Small  Garden  in  Relation  to  the  Architecture  of  the  Home 

3.  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers — 

Needed  State  Legislation 
Exhibits: 

1.  Libraries  and  book  stores  to  feature  books  on  gardening;  pictures  of 

American  and  foreign  gardens 

2.  Art  stores  to  feature  garden  sculpture:  fountains,  bird  baths,  sun 

dials,  and  small  garden  statues 

3.  Florists  to  feature  garden  flowers,  plants  and  seeds 

4.  Department  and  hardware  stores  to  feature  garden  tools,  furniture 

and  sport  and  playground  supplies 

5.  Bird  house  exhibit  in  some  public  place 

6.  Model  garden  planned  by  children 


SATURDAY 

Children’s  Day — 

1 .  Pageants — Plays — Exercises 

2.  The  Garden  in  the  “Movies” 


GARDEN  WEEK  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EVERYBODY 


1.  Ask  Churches,  Sunday  Schools,  Child  Welfare  Societies,  Boy  Scouts, 

Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  other  organizations  and  the  press  to 
take  part  in  the  observance  of  Garden  Week 

2.  Urge  School  Boards,  Boards  of  Trade  and  Health  to  cooperate.  Raise  a 

fund  for  garden  prizes 

3.  Encourage  competitive  activities  along  lines  of  vegetable  gardens,  flower 

gardens,  mixed  gardens,  window  boxes,  lawns,  and  landscaping  home 
grounds 


4.  If  a  radio  broadcasting  station  is  accessible,  arrange  to  have  timely 

garden  topics  broadcasted 

5.  Combine  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  with  Garden  Week 

6.  Arrange  for  free  distribution  of  seeds  to  children 

7.  Ask  the  management  of  the  Moving  Picture  theatre  to  show  films  of 

gardens,  trees,  birds,  and  flowers 

8.  Have  four  minute  talks  upon  the  garden  and  what  it  will  do  for  the  child, 

the  family,  and  the  community 


Let  us  know  of  your  Garden  IVeek  activities — your  experience  will  assist  others.  The  columns  of  April  Garden  Magazine 
are  at  your  disposal,  watch  for  constructive  suggestions  and  for  latest  news  and  plans  of  fellow  gardeners  all  over  the  country 


AMONG 


WHEN  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  “GARDENS  FINELY” 

T  HAS  long  been  said,  and  aptly,  that  gardening  is  a  social 
activity,  notwithstanding  that  gardening  is  a  thing  in 
which  the  individual  may  work  alone  and  in  seclusion;  for 
there  is  with  it  an  introduction  to  a  craft  fellowship,  the 
like  of  which  is  not  met  in  any  other  hobby  or  avocation 
of  the  human  animal. 

AN D  now  a  nation-wide  celebration  in  the  things  belonging 
to  and  branching  out  from  the  garden  has  been  formally 
launched  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Womens’  Clubs,  a  movement  which  is  designed  to  carry  the 
inspiration  of  the  garden  to  every  community  and  club  group 
throughout  the  United  States.  That  such  a  national  concentra¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  cooperative  interest  in  the  garden  and  all 
that  it  means,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  but  also 
of  esthetics  and  civics,  should  have  been  launched  at  all  is  an 
arresting  testimony  to  the  present-day  widespread  and  ever  ex¬ 
tending  garden  interest  in  our  country.  This  National  Garden 
Week,  April  22-28,  is  an  event  that  is  underlaid  with  much  sig¬ 
nificance  and  many  possibilities  of  national  betterment,  for  the 
community  that  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  well-kept 
gardens  boasts  on  its  roll  the  greatest  proportion  of  solid  and 
stable  citizens. 

The  country  as  a  whole  has  arrived  at  the  stage  when  the 
people  lean  to  “garden  finely,”  and  of  all  human  activities  there 
is  none  other  that  is  so  keyed  up  to  graceful  and  interesting 
association  with  one’s  fellows  in  an  interpretation  of  the  ways 
and  methods  of  nature.  Well  indeed  was  it  said  four  hundred 
years  ago  that  “art  itself  is  nature,”  and  hence  it  has  such  an 
appealing  hold  on  those  who  once  get  an  introduction  to  its 
allurements. 

NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK  adopted  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  the  suggestion  of  The 
Garden  Magazine,  looks  for  the  simultaneous  concentration 
on  the  affairs  of  the  garden  during  this  one  selected  week.  All 
communities  are  not  in  one  climatic  region,  but  garden  affairs 
can  be  talked  about  even  when  they  cannot  be  practised,  and 
sometimes  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  note  of  reminiscence 
have  a  value  and  stimulating  effect  that  bear  good  fruit.  The 
generally  adaptable  programme  which  has  been  accepted  looks 
for  a  coordination  of  thoughts  and  activities  on  each  day  of  the 
selected  week  beginning  in  the  churches  on  April  22.  Each 
community  will,  of  course,  select  those  topics  which  best  fit 
its  own  conditions  and  possibilities.  To  the  nurserymen,  the 
seedsmen,  to  the  civic  authorities,  even  to  the  dilettante  and 
the  litterateur  the  appeal  comes  with  force.  In  song  and  story, 
in  folk  lore,  and  in  art,  the  garden  with  its  flowers  and  fruits 
has  been  sung  of  old. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  community  take  the  skeleton  pro¬ 
gramme,  filling  in  with  such  features  as  may  be  possible  from 
local  association  and  talent.  All  associated  organizations  can 
be  invited  to  cooperate  in  this  as  in  other  national  week  move¬ 


ments,  and  once  started,  let  National  Garden  Week  be  an  annual 
stimulus  when  the  minds  of  the  whole  community  shall  turn 
instructively  to  that  greatest  and  purest  of  human  pleasures. 

Let  each  individual  Garden  Magazine  reader  or  group  of 
readers  at  once  organize  as  a  Community  Committee  to  start 
the  preliminaries  in  such  activities,  for,  representing  the  keenest 
gardening  minds,  their  individual  cooperation  will  be  doubly 
welcomed  in  the  concerted  movements  of  the  local  units  of  the 
federated  clubs. 

Some  Things  You  Can  Do  for  National  Garden  Week 

Ask  your  Board  of  Trade,  Commerce,  School  or  Health  Board  to 
help  you.  Get  your  local  banks  or  largest  business  houses  to  offer  prizes 
for  gardens  or  beauty  spots. 

Ask  some  local  club  to  offer  free  seeds  to  children.  Get  your  florist 
to  offer  surplus  plants  and  roots;  and  write  to  the  Federal  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  for  bulletins  on  flowers,  gardens,  soils,  etc. 

Write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  for  bulle¬ 
tins  on  School  Gardens. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  State  Agricultural  College.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  address  of  this  institution,  write  to  The  Garden  Mag¬ 
azine  and  you  will  at  once  be  put  in  touch  with  it. 

Ask  the  College  to  send  you  a  canning  demonstrator  to  teach  you 
how  to  can  the  surplus  vegetables  of  your  garden.  These  workers  will 
come  to  you  without  charge. 

Get  your  local  newspaper  to  aid  you  in  arousing  interest  in  your 
work.  Get  public-spirited  citizens  to  take  up  this  matter  with  you. 

There  is  no  community  without  men  and  women  vitally  concerned 
in  the  things  that  are  for  the  good  of  that  community;  get  them  in¬ 
terested  ! 

Get  speakers  to  give  talks.  Arrange  flower  shows,  pageants,  parades. 

Change  your  waste  places  into  beauty  spots,  clean  up  the  rubbish 
piles.  This  is  of  interest  to  every  fire  commissioner  and  home  owner. 

If  you  desire  to  earnestly  and  purposefully  conduct  a  Garden  Week 
in  your  town,  there  are  many  aids  that  you  can  have  for  the  asking. 

Get  your  own  town  to  adopt  some  flower  as  its  own  and  then  stress 
the  cultivation  of  this. 

A  NAME,  AND  SOME  HISTORY 

HOUGH  a  Rose  by  any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet, 
there  is  a  palpable  question  as  to  whether  a  given  Rose  by 
any  other  name  would  sell  as  well.  At  all  events  an  appropriate 
or  a  convenient  name  is  a  desirable  handle  for  a  Rose,  or  any 
other  thing  for  that  matter,  to  become  truly  familiar. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  commercial  instinct 
that  caused  Crimson  Rambler,  for  example,  to  appear  in  the  place 
of  The  Engineer?  Under  its  more  fitting  name  that  Rose  became 
a  monument  to  its  introducer  (Turner)  and  a  beacon  light  in 
modern  Rose  culture.  Names  mean  much,  indeed,  and  are  often 
worth  real  money,  which  fact  leads  to  a  race  for  priority  in  at¬ 
taching  the  name  of  some  popular  star  or  idol  of  the  hour  to 
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some  debutant  in  the  flower  world.  To  curb  or  rather  to  regu¬ 
late  possible  duplication  of  such  honorifics  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  duties  of  the  several  “  special  flower  societies.  ”  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  the  new  domestic  Rose  that  bows  for  favor 
this  season  is  recorded  as  “Hill’s  America,”  and  not  merely 
America.  It  is  imperative  that  such  distinction  be  made  if  the 
name  America  be  taken  at  all,  for,  so  it  is  on  the  records,  at 
least  four  prior  introductions  have  been  ushered  into  notice  as 
America!  Indeed  it  is  testimony  to  the  modesty  of  novelty 
raisers  as  a  whole  that  they  were  thus  so  conservative  in  the  use 
of  so  “cashable”  a  name.  That  they  have  not  persisted  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  and  remain  only  as  memories,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
case  that  “America”  as  such  was  an  untenable  name — hence 
“  Hill’s  America,”  and  fittingly  enough,  too,  as  coupling  two  en¬ 
tirely  notable  and  associated  ideas,  as  applied  to  Rose  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  is  esteemed  as  America’s  greatest  Rose 
experimentalist  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

Not  the  least  strange  thing  of  all  perhaps  is  that  one  of  these 
antecedents  also  came  from  that  same  great  Indiana  new  Rose 
cradle  twenty  years  ago.  But  it  has  been  unknown  from  the 
date  of  its  birth — as  it  were,  a  stillborn.  For  the  rest  of  the 
story  let  these  facts  be  known:  In  1859  a  grower  named  Page 
introduced  a  Noisette  variety  as  America;  a  Hybrid  Rugosa 
that  originated  in  the  garden  of  Harvard  University  was  named 
America  in  1894;  and  in  1915  that  sterling  worker  M.  H.  Walsh 
introduced  a  Multiflora  Hybrid  as  America. 

Undoubtedly,  this  last,  Hill’s  America,  is  the  superior  of  all 
others  of  the  ilk,  and  perhaps  as  such  the  circumstance  of  its 
name  may  be  condoned,  and  though  time  and  convenience  max- 
kindly  let  it  be  known  in  practical  usage  as  America,  it  must  in 
fact  be  legally  Hill’s  America. 


The  index  to  Volume  XXXVI  (September  1922  to  February 
1923  inclusive)  is  now  ready  and  max’  be  had  by  any  subscriber 
on  request. 

March  12-17 >s  the  date  set  for  this  year’s  New  York  Inter¬ 
national  Flower  Show  to  be  staged  again  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  and,  if  rumor  be  true,  the  most  spectacular  of  its  career. 

THE  OPE^  C0LUM:AC 

Readers’  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

Appreciation  from  the  Pacific  Coast 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

1  ENJOY  your  magazine  very  much;  the  December  number  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  with  the  pictures  of  the  Gillespie  gardens  at  Santa 
Barbara  which  I  have  visited  several  times.  My  own  garden  is  only  a 
city  lot,  75  x  175  ft.,  including  house  and  garage;  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  small  irregular  rock  garden  about  45  ft.  or  50  ft.  long  by  about 
5  ft.  wide.  Last  spring  it  was  a  mass  of  bloom  and  gave  me  great  plea¬ 
sure,  but  after  June  our  California  gardens  lose  most  of  their  beauty 
because  of  the  intense  heat  and  dryness;  only  the  plants  that  can  en¬ 
dure  these  conditions  hold  on. — A.  M.  Morse,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
— May  it  be  proved  by  photographs  ?  And  by  the  way,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  the  assistance  of  other  California  readers,  in  sending 
in  photographs  of  moderate  sized,  even  small,  personal  gardens. — Ed. 

Squills  and  Grape  Hyacinth  Now  on  the  Immigrant  List 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  Open  Column  of  the  December  issue  1  notice  that  H.  E.  Van 
Gelder,  Hicksville  (L.  I.),  speaks  of  some  Eastern  dealer  offering 
Muscari  bulbs.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  who  this  is?  1  am  very 
much  interested,  as  I  wrote  to  the  Plant  Distribution  Department  at 
Washington  asking  for  the  names  of  dealers  having  both  Muscari  and 
Scillas  and  was  told  that  they  knew  of  no  one  in  this  country  and  that 
I  would  have  to  import  them.  I  suppose  that  meant  that  1  could  im¬ 
port  them  by  securing  a  permit.  Can  you  enlighten  me? — Eugenie 
Ross  Calhoun,  Portland.  Oregon. 

— As  announced  in  the  February  G.  M.  (page  331)  the  modification  of 


Quarantine  37  permits,  for  the  present  at  least,  unlimited  entry  of 
Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari),  Squills  (Scilla),  and  a  few  other  bulbs  so 
there  should  now  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  for  next  fall  plant¬ 
ing  through  the  usual  dealers. — Ed. 

Where  Some  Flowering  Bulbs  are  Grown 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

READ  with  interest  in  your  December  issue  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Gelder’s 
letter  relative  to  the  “innocuous  bits  of  dried  punk”  or  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  and  the  claws  of  Ranunculus  which  he  received  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  And  he  asks  “Where  are  they  grown?”  As  1  happen  to  be 
the  grower  who  shipped  the  bulbs  or  roots  to  Mr.  Van  Gelder  I  thought 
possibly  your  readers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  just  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  California  in  the  propagation  of  scarce,  flowering,  bulbous 
stocks. 

I  know  personally  a  score  of  growers  devoting  their  time,  labor, 
and  capital  in  the  successful  propagation  of  bulbous  stocks  listed 
under  Quarantine  37.  At  the  present  time  we  ourselves  are  grow¬ 
ing:  Anemones  (St.  Brigid  and  Single  French);  Ranunculus  (French); 
Scillas;  Dutch  and  Spanish  Iris;  Ixias;  Sparaxis;  Ornithogalum  (Star- 
of-Bethlehem);  Oxalis;  Calla  Lilies  (white  and  yellow);  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily;  Tigridias;  Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth);  Nerine;  Zepheranthes 
(Fairy  Lilv);  Freesias  (Purity  and  Rainbow);  Watsonias;  Tritonias; 
Babiana;  Leucojium  vcrnum  (Snowflake);  Amaryllis  (Belladonna,  vit- 
tata  hybrids,  Johnsoni,  formbsissima) ;  Paper-white  Narcissus;  Ana- 
tholza;  Habranthus;  Eritillaria,  etc.  These  stocks  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  California,  and  Quarantine  37  will  operate  to  the  benefit 
of  the  growers  in  this  country  who  have  had  the  grit  to  invest  their 
lands  and  capital  in  the  production  of  the  stocks  under  quarantine. — 
Theodore  Payne,  Cal. 

Hardiness  Often  Dependent  Upon  Soil 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

R.  SHERMAN  R.  DUFFY’S  experience  with  the  blooming  of 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums  emphasizes  the  fact  that  plants  may  vary 
a  good  deal  in  their  behavior  in  different  localities,  not  necessarily  as  far 
apart  as  Illinois  and  New  York.  With  me  last  season  Normandie  was 
in  bloom  August  25th  and  A.  Barham  October  1st.  Another  especially 
pleasing  variety  was  Autumn  Beauty,  which  also  unfolded  its  loveliness 
on  October  1st.  These  plants  were  from  April  struck  cuttings  and 
planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  were 
a  little  slow  in  getting  started  owing  to  dry  weather  and  cold  nights, 
but  with  abundance  of  rain  throughout  the  summer,  and  two  or  three 
pinchings  of  the  growing  tips,  ultimately  made  good  bushy  plants 
bearing  a  profusion  of  clean,  well  finished  flowers.  The  question  of 
hardiness  in  any  locality  is  often  determined  by  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  So  many  plants  object  to  standing  with  wet  feet, 
when  though  cold  but  dry  they  would  be  quite  happy. — H.  E.  Downer, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Flowering  Dates  of  Chrysanthemums 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

UR  good  friend  Mr.  Sherman  Duffy  has  an  interesting  note  on 
this  topic  in  the  January  G.  M.  and  he  wonders  whether  the 
blooming  dates,  as  given  in  my  catalogue,  are  recorded  from  plants 
grown  under  glass,  or  in  the  open. 

While  it  is  true  that  plants  can  be  brought  into  flower  earlier  under 
glass  than  outdoors,  as  the  moisture  is  absolutely  under  control,  the 
dates  given  in  my  catalogue,  October  1st,  and  later,  refer  to  plants 
grown  outdoors!  The  blooming  period  is  principally  governed  by 
climatic  conditions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  flowers  will  develop 
earlier  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  than  in  the  drier,  warmer  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Middle  West;  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Normandie,  for 
instance,  was  being  sold  in  New  York  on  the  wholesale  market  by  the 
dozen  bunches  from  September  1st  to  20th,  last  year. 

Two  years  ago  in  Paris  I  saw  beautiful  clumps  of  Normandie,  Jack 
Bannister,  Perle  Chatillionaise,  etc.,  etc.,  in  full  bloom  on  July  15th. 
in  the  garden — a  condition  due  to  the  general  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  of  Northern  France. 

These  differences  in  climate  are  responsible  for  many  of  our  troubles, 
and  many  varieties  that  are  lovely  in  Europe  are  useless  under  Ameii- 
can  conditions;  for  instance,  the  Masse  family  simply  harden  their 
growth  and  lose  all  the  foliage  in  one  of  our  hot,  dry  spells  in  the  month 
of  August.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  “cold  blooded”  plant,  and  does 
best  when  we  have  a  cool,  wet  summer. 

As  to  which  sorts  are  hardy,  and  which  are  not;  it  is  true  that  the 
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WHERE  BIRDS  LOVE  TO  CONGREGATE 

The  Ivy  Geranium  planted  in  the  corners  of  the  bird-bath  (see 
accompanying  text)  and  sprinkled  all  summer  long  by  visiting 
birds  still  holds  its  green  on  November  29,  1922,  when  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken,  Iris  blades  sheathe  the  base,  and  Alyssum  flowers 
hardily  near  by.  Garden  of  “Alar”  at  Corvallis,  Oregon 


Early-Flowering  type  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Pompon,  but  as  it  blooms 
earlier  and  makes  a  blaze  of  color  all  through  the  month  of  October,  it 
is  well  worth  the  little  extra  care  needed.  As  one  enthusiast  remarked : 
“When  I  think  of  the  money  I  paid  out  for  Geraniums,  Coleus,  and 
other  bedding  plants  each  year,  I  believe  the  Chrysanthemum  is  my 
cheapest  flower,  even  if  1  had  to  replace  every  plant  every  year.”  And 
I  think  that  the  same  feeling  is  entertained  by  a  majority  of  present 
day  gardeners  who  have  discovered  the  once  popular  “bedders.” 

If  one  has  a  coldframe  it  pays  to  put  in  a  stock  plant  or  two  of  each 
variety,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  cuttings  for  the  next  year;  but,  in  most 
sections,  if  the  stools  are  covered  with  dried  leaves,  and  kept  covered 
until  the  shoots  are  pushing  through  in  the  spring,  the  loss  is  not  great 
— unless  the  location  is  very  wet,  and  the  stock  plants  are  frozen  in 
cakes  of  ice. 

More  plants  are  killed  in  the  early  spring  than  any  other  time,  due  to 
the  frosty  nights  and  clear  bright  days,  with  the  consequent  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  stock  plants. — Charles  H.  Totty,  Madison,  N.  J , 


A  Backyard  Victory  Over  a  City  Ordinance 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

THE  city  ordinance  required  a  fire-proof  wall  without  windows 
v/hen  the  garage  was  placed  on  the  property  line.  In  this  instance 
a  bare  and  thoroughly  uncompromising  wall  of  hollow  tile  reared  its 
ugly  face  overlooking  the  garden  on  the  adjoining  lot.  The  challenge 
was  direct  and  the  problem  at  once  attacked. 

The  first  move  was  the  construction  of  the  trellis  for  the  general 
support  of  non-clinging  vines.  This  was  made  of  §  by  if  inch  wood 
strips  nailed  together  in  one  foot  rectangles,  painted  green  and  attached 
to  the  wall  to  leave  about  six  inches  between  wall  and  trellis.  This 
allowed  the  clinging  vines  to  ascend  the  wall  while  the  climbing  vines 
used  the  trellis.  The  detail  picture  shows  the  charming  texture  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  broad  leaves  of  Boston  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  and  the 
finer  leaves  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  in  combination,  while  the 
bloom  of  the  Roses  sets  off  the  whole.  The  wren  house  completes  the 
picture.  The  corner  of  this  garden,  that  was  so  grievously  assailed, 
has  become  one  of  its  most  charming  features  through  simple  methods, 
and  at  an  expenditure  entirely  within  the  means  of  all  city  garden 
makers. — Herbert  L.  Flint,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Making  Hospitality  With  Your  Own  Hands 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

1AM  one  of  the  many  who  raise  a  few  flowers  in  my  front  yard— I 
will  not  call  it  a  cottage  garden — free-blooded  Americans  do  not  like 
the  term,  we  in  the  West  might  take  more  kindly  to  the  appellation  of 
bungalow  garden — but  anyway  it  is  small,  it  is  not  planned  by  a  land¬ 
scape  artist.  Like  Topsy  “it  just  growed,”  and  sometimes  it  failed 
to  grow  in  spots,  and  sometimes  the  much  planned  combinations  did  not 
combine,  or  the  colors  prove  true,  and  often  I  wonder  why  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  The  Garden  Magazine  whose  illustrations  of  wonderful  gardens 
make  me  envious  and  whose  articles  make  me  long  for  flowers  and 
garden  accessories  I  cannot  have. 

Every  time  I  have  seen  pictures  of  fine  bird  baths  I  have  very  nearly 
broken  the  tenth  commandment  to  say  the  least;  it  mattered  not  that 
marble  basin  or  the  sculptor’s  art  would  be  out  of  place  in  my  simple 
unconventional  garden,  “still  the  longing  grew,”  and  I  put  my  wits 
to  work  to  fashion  one  more  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings  and  my 
resources.  In  answer  to  my  appeal,  a  good  friend  up  in  the  hills 
brought  me  a  nice,  straight,  round  post  with  the  bark  on,  and  I  planted 
it  near  a  corner  of  the  yard  where  I  thought  a  bird  bath  should  stand, 
fastened  a  flat  box  on  top,  about  six  inches  deep  and  fifteen  inches 


“A  BACKYARD  VICTORY” 


Dorothy  Perkins  Roses  and  Boston  Ivy  completely  obliterate 
the  ugliness  of  a  windowless,  fire-proof  garage  wall,  and  a 
wren  house  adds  the  final  touch  of  interest  to  a  once  bleak 
corner;  home  of  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Flint,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio 


so 
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across,  covered  the  outside  with  the  bark  taken  from  the  part  of  the 
post  that  went  in  the  ground,  tacked  on  a  piece  of  tin  across  each  corner 
inside  to  make  a  pocket  for  small  vines  to  grow  in  soil,  put  some  pebbles 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  set  an  old  enameled  six  quart  pan  on 
them,  filled  with  water. 

1  had  been  gathering  a  lot  of  pretty  pebbles  and  put  them  in  the 
water  for  the  birds  to  stand  on.  1  confess  that  all  the  time  1  was 
making  my  bird  bath,  1  was  feeling  very  much  like  a  child  playing  with 
dolls,  and  1  really  wondered  if  the  birds  would  ever  find  what  it  was  for 
or  ever  care  for  it.  Well,  I  got  the  surprise  of  my  life  and  thereby 
learned  something! 

The  next  morning  1  was  on  the  side  porch  quite  a  distance  from  that 
bird  bath,  but  in  sight  of  it  and  for  two  solid  hours  the  small  birds  kept 
the  water  rising  in  a  spray  from  that  pan.  They  did  not  have  to 
learn  to  bathe,  and  an  old  enameled  pan  was  as  acceptable  a  bath-tub 
to  them  as  a  marble  basin  would  have  been.  Quantities  of  small  birds 
have  stayed  around  all  summer,  many  more,  I  am  sure,  than  ever 
stayed  through  dry  July  and  August  before,  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  spend  their  forenoons  bathing;  1  can  seldom  look  out,  but  the 
water  is  flying.  I  fill  the  bath  every  evening  when  watering  my  flow¬ 
ers,  which  is  little  work  for  the  enjoyment  it  gives.  About  once  a  week  I 
empty  and  clean  the  pan.  Incidentally,  I  never  have  to  spray  the  Ivy 
Geranium  in  the  corners  of  the  box  and  it  was  never  so  healthy  in  the 
house. 

Now  I  feel  that  every  garden  should  have  a  bird  bath,  however 
simple.  The  birds  need  a  place  of  their  own  with  shallow  water,  and 
on  top  of  a  post  that  the  family  cat  cannot  climb  too  easily.  Deep 
water  in  a  tank  or  tub  is  as  dangerous  to  them  as  to  chickens,  several 
times  1  have  found  birds  drowned  in  a  tub  at  the  well.  My  bird  bath 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rustic  seats  and  trellises  in  my  garden. 

One  of  the  illustrations  I  specially  admired  in  the  G.  M.,  was  of  a  bird 
bath  of  plain  elegant  lines  and  with  Iris  growing  around  its  foot,  so  1 
have  planted  Iris  around  mine  and  by  another  year  1  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  use.  In  some  parts  of  our  country  the 
birds  can  bathe  in  the  pools  by  the  roadsides  following  rains,  but  I 
am  writing  from  a  part  where  there  are  seldom  any  pools  by  the  way- 
side  in  summer. — -“Alar”  of  Oregon. 

As  Roses  Climb  in  Delaware 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  article  on  “A  Long  Season  of  Climbing  Roses”  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  magazine  treats  of  one  of  mv  hobbies,  so  perhaps  a  few 
notes  from  my  own  garden  may  be  of  interest. 

My  earliest  bloomer  among  the  climbers  was  sold  me  as  Dawson, 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  description  of  that  Rose.  In  size  and  form 
the  flower  resembles  Christine  Wright,  but  is  a  paler  pink,  dainty  in 
color.  It  is  not  as  strong  in  growth  as  the  ramblers,  and  it  has  winter- 
killed  to  the  ground  in  a  very  severe  season.  It  is,  however,  the  very 
earliest  Rose  to  bloom,  coming  before  any  of  the  bush  varieties.  Can 
any  one  give  its  name?  [Is  it  Wm.  C.  Egan?] 

And  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  my  latest  bloomer.  It  comes  into 
bloom  after  Dorothy  Perkins  (I  haven’t  Elizabeth  Ziegler),  well  along 
in  July  when  one  isn’t  expecting  much  of  the  climbers.  A  friend  gave 
me  the  plant  which  he  called  the  Magnolia  Rose,  the  name  giving  an 
idea  of  the  color  and  odor.  It  is  a  lovely  thing.  In  growth  it  does 
not  climb  extremely  high,  and  is  rather  bushy  than  tall.  I  have  known 
this  to  winter-kill,  once  at  least,  in  the  memorably  severe  winter  a  few 
years  ago.  [Madame  Plantier?] 

I  have  a  hardy  everblooming  climber  in  the  new  Rose  Vondel.  This 
is  ironclad  and  a  free  bloomer,  giving  several  crops  of  flowers,  but  the 
blooms  taken  separately  are  not  particularly  pretty;  they  are  small, 
semi-double,  pale  pink  and  white,  a  large  cluster  giving  an  apple  blossom 
effect. 

As  an  everbloomer  I  prefer  Birdie  Blye.  This  is  listed  as  a  climber 
but  at  its  best  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  pillar  Rose.  I 
haven’t  coaxed  it  to  more  than  six  feet  in  height.  It  is,  however,  a 
constant  bloomer,  flowering  into  November.  Birdie  Blye  and  the 
white  Rugosa  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  usually  give  me  the  last  Roses  of 
the  season.  Birdie  has  a  medium-sized  crimson  flower,  resembling  a 
Bengal  and  has  been  entirely  hardy  with  me. 

Mr.  Farrington  only  alludes  to  Tausendschoen  which  I  value  highly! 
It  seems  to  me  the  ideal  porch  Rose;  not  only  for  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  clusters  of  bloom,  each  a  bouquet  in  itself,  showing  all  tints  from 
white  to  carmine,  but  also  because  it  is  practically  destitute  of  thorns. 
It  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  Silver  Moon  in  this  respect. 

For  Climbing  American  Beauty  I  prefer  to  substitute  Bess  Lovett. 
The  color  is  a  trifle  deeper,  and  it  does  not  fade  so  badly  as  does  Amer¬ 


ican  Beauty.  The  white  Rose  of  the  Lovett  sisters,  Mary  Lovett,  is 
highly  praised,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  true  to 
name.  I  have  made  three  trials,  but  the  nursery  sends  something  else. 
Alida  Lovett,  I  have.  It  is  called  an  improved  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  It  has 
the  same  general  appearance,  but  a  deeper  color. 

I  wonder  if  my  Aviateur  Bleriot  is  an  unusual  specimen?  It  is  a 
marvellous  thing.  The  buds  are  yellow  and  peach-blossom  pink,  in 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  new  Tea  Roses.  In  the  buds  and  half¬ 
open  flowers  the  blending  of  color  is  exquisite,  but  the  open  flowers  are 
nearly  white.  I  think  a  vine  grown  in  shade  might  keep  the  color 
better.  I  have  another  yellow  Rose,  Prof.  Sargent,  but  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  away  from  home  when  it  bloomed  for  the  first  time  this  sum- 
er.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  better  than  the  Aviateur.  If  Aviateur 
Bleriot  had  a  longer  bud,  and  would  keep  its  color  in  the  open  flower, 
it  would  seem  perfect.  The  perfume  is  like  a  true  Tea  Rose. — Amelia 
H.  Botsford,  Edgemoor,  Delaware. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Rock-Rose  in  a  Massachusetts  Garden 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

■yOUR  January  number  invites  discussion  of  the  California  rock-plant 
I  Lewisia.  In  my  rock  garden  near  Boston  I  have  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  varieties  planted  in  November,  1921,  strictly  according  to  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  for  whom  I  hope  to  prove  them  hardy  in 
the  East.  The  unavoidable  late  planting,  however,  in  spite  of  pro¬ 
tection,  retarded  their  establishment,  and  only  one  variety,  i.  e.  re- 
diviva,  blossomed  last  spring.  I  am  waiting  in  expectation  for  flowers 
of  the  other  varieties,  including  half  a  dozen  unnamed,  and  gave  them 
no  covering  whatsoever  this  fall.  The  little  rediviva  might  well  have 
been  set  more  closely  together,  since  they  do  disappear  in  summer,  and 
the  scattered  blades  of  the  new  growths  in  the  autumn  are  easily  up¬ 
rooted.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  firm  down  the  plants,  since  the 
soil  is  rather  porous. — Mrs.  C.  S.  Houghton,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Golden  Bantam  Com  Ahead  of  the  Customary  Calendar 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

WAS  much  interested  to  read  in  your  February  issue  your  recom¬ 
mendation  of  paper  bands  and  pots.  We  used  paper  pots  with 
great  success  last  year  for  starting  Watermelons,  Canteloupes  and, 
best  of  all,  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  in  the  hotbeds.  The  Corn  was  much 
earlier  than  anything  planted  out  of  doors  in  this  latitude. — Isabella 
R.  Maxwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

What’s  Wrong  With  Paper  Pots? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

R.  HARRIS’S  article,  “Getting  the  Early  Seeds  Started,”  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  Last  year  1  bought  four  hundred  paper 
pots,  of  various  sizes,  and  transplanted  at  least  twenty  different  kinds 
of  seedlings  into  them.  Among  them  were  Tomatoes,  Eggplants, 
Peppers,  Balsams,  Snapdragons,  Stock,  Marguerite  Carnations,  Spice 
Pinks,  and  Watermelons,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Of  these,  none  but 
the  Watermelons  did  well.  They  grew  lustily. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  all  the  other  seedlings  started  to  turn  yellow. 
At  first  1  thought  it  due  to  aphis.  I  sprayed.  This  did  no  good.  My 
stock  which  had  made  a  wonderful  growth  and  was  a  beautiful  green 
in  the  boxes,  turned  yellow  and  died  in  less  than  two  weeks.  In  short, 
not  a  single  one  of  my  seedlings,  left  in  these  pots  more  than  two  weeks 
lived,  except  the  Watermelons.  A  large  percentage  died  before  I  could 
imagine  what  the  trouble  was.  But  when  my  husky  Tomatoes  turned 
yellow  and  stopped  growing,  I  knew  there  must  be  some  real  reason, 
since  they  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  abuse,  in  my  experience.  I 
took  them  out  of  the  paper  pots  and  found  the  roots  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  rootlets  had  penetrated  the 
pulp.  I  took  them  out  and  put  them  into  ordinary  containers  and 
wooden  boxes,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  showed  signs  of  returning  ani¬ 
mation.  In  every  instance  in  which  I  transplanted  some  of  the  same 
age  into  boxes  or  earthen  pots,  and  gave  them  exactly  the  same  care 
as  these  in  paper  pots,  the  ones  not  in  paper  pots  grew  and  acted  nor¬ 
mally.  It  could  not  have  been  because  I  was  unfortunate  in  my 
choice  of  boxes.  My  boxes  came  from  three  different  dealers,  so  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  all  paper  boxes  were  alike.  At  any  rate,  I  have  had 
no  such  experience  before  or  since,  and  I  have  proven  to  my  satisfaction 
that  I  can’t  use  paper  pots,  whether  other  people  can  or  not. — I.  J. 
Godshalk,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

— We  imagine,  all  your  troubles  were  due  to  lack  of  drainage — you 
gave  too  much  water.  See  the  article  on  page  40  of  this  issue — Ed. 
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Maidenhair  Ferns  that  Flourish  in  Full  Sun 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

AVING  read  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Hamblin’s  article  in  the  November 
number,  1  am  moved  to  tell  my  experience  under  similar  conditions. 
I  have  had  Maidenhair  Ferns  hanging  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  steam  radiator  for  the  past  six  years,  and  both  (Adiantum  Roen- 
becki  and  A.  gracillimum)  are  as  beautiful  specimens  as  you  would 
want  to  see.  All  fall  and  winter  the  sun  shines  on  them  nearly  all  day 
long;  so  I  would  say  that  they  will  stand  lots  of  heat  and  sun  if  given 
plenty  of  water,  and  my  experience  with  the  ever-blooming  Begonias 
differs.  They  are  on  a  shelf  probably  six  inches  above  the  radiator 
and  they  are  a  mass  of  bloom  for  about  nine  months  a  year.  In  the 
summer  I  put  them  outside  to  let  them  harden,  and  the  only  trouble 
they  give  is  to  spray  them  once  or  twice  a  year  with  Blackleaf  40.  1 

greatly  prefer  them  to  Geraniums. — L.  C.  Remick,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Olden  Time  Herbs  that  Allure 


The  plants  in  the  herbaceous  garden  were  heavy  and  bore  well, 
flowers  full  and  large.  The  plants  in  other  odd  corners  grew  just 
about  the  same  as  these.  The  twenty  along  the  edge  of  the  Tomato 
patch  were  very  fine,  vigorous  stalks  and  great  richly  colored  blossoms. 
They  ran  from  pure  single  through  all  forms  of  the  Anemone-centred, 
Peony-flowered,  Decorative  and  the  fluffy  petaled  variety;  and  in 
every  shade  of  pink,  salmon,  copper,  gold,  flame,  orange,  crimson, 
cerise,  maroon,  cream,  and  pure  white.  Several  were  oddly  variegated, 
several  had  two  colors,  as  face  of  petal  crimson  and  reverse  gold. 

There  are  no  duplicates  among  the  whole  300  and  more  plants,  no 
two  that  are  the  same  in  color  and  shape.  The  smallest-flowered  plant 
is  a  semi-double,  clear  pink  with  cream  shadings — just  4  inches  across. 
The  largest  measured  10  inches.  The  first  blossom  opened  exactly 
two  months  and  three  weeks  from  seed  planting,  in  Bed  No.  1.  On 
October  4th,  we  were  still  cutting  dozens  of  superb  blossoms  daily, 
and  the  plants  still  carried  quantities  of  buds.  —  K.  W.  Lawson, 
Edgewater,  N.  J. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

MAY  1  trespass  upon  your  Open  Column  again?  In  my  search  for 
herbs  I  have  looked  through  several  representative  catalogues  and 
find  none  of  the  following,  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  get  seed  or  plants: 
Agrimony  Elecampane  Pepperwort 

Ambrosia  Eyebright  Sweet  Cicely 

Angelica  Ipecac  Self-heal 

Betony  Lovage  Smallage 

Colchicum  Liverwort  Vervain 

Calamint  Liquorice  Woundwort 


I  started  on  my  “herb  bee”  through  my  love  for  antiques.  It’s 
fascinating  to  furnish  a  room  as  it  might  have  been  a  century  ago  and 
just  as  fascinating  to  imagine  oneself  dependent  upon  a  garden  for 
flavorings  and  medicines  as  our  great-grandmothers  were.  And  the 
names  are  so  enchanting!  Lad’s  Love,  Hyssop,  Rue,  St.  John’s  Wort, 
and  “  Basil  for  hatred.  ”  My  herb  garden  was  started  last  spring  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  a  larger  one. — Mrs.  Cliff  Sterrett,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 


Experimenting  with  Dahlias  from  Seeds 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 


WHILE  visiting  the  gardens  of  a  Dahlia  specialist  in  Connecticut 
last  summer,  I  was  seized  by  a  desire  to  try  my  luck  at  raising 
these  flowers  from  seed.  The  result  has  been  so  stimulating  that  it 
may  be  worth  passing  on. 

The  seeds  were  planted  in  good,  rich  garden  soil  in  boxes  three  inches 
deep  on  March  20th.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  had  four  leaves  they 
were  transplanted  to  other  boxes  four  or  five  inches  deep,  plants  set 
three  inches  apart  each  way. 

A  second  transplanting  was  made  when  the  seedlings  were  about  six 
inches  high,  and  on  May  20th  I  began  setting  them  out  in  open  ground, 
after  ten  days  on  the  porch.  The  plants  were  set  three  feet  apart  each 
way  and  several  methods  were  tried. 

In  the  first  bed  one  hundred  and  ten  seedlings  were  planted  in 
the  following  manner:  a  hole,  twice  the  depth  needed,  was  dug  and 
about  a  cupful  of  lime  fertile  well  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom; 
next  a  trowelful  of  soil  from  the  seed  box  and  then  the  plant,  filling  in 
with  the  soil  from  the  garden  which  had  been  used  for  vegetables  for 
several  years. 

Bed  No.  2  had  been  a  flowerbed  for  twenty  years,  usually  filled  with 
Salvia  or  Geraniums,  and  as  it  had  been  covered  with  old  cow  manure 
every  fall  the  ground  was  very  rich.  In  this  went  forty  plants. 

Bed  No.  3  was  dug  freshly  from  sod,  fifty  plants  being  set  as  in  bed 
No.  1. 


Bed  No.  4  was  part  of  an  old  barn-yard  recently  cleared  up  and  plowed 
deeply  last  spring — forty  plants  were  set  out  there. 

Thirty-five  seedlings  were  scattered  among  other  things  in  a  large 
herbaceous  garden;  thirty  went  in  odd  corners  wherever  a  space  could 
be  found;  and  twenty  more  along  the  edge  of  a  large  Tomato  patch. 

The  results  were  interesting  to  watch:  Bed  No.  1,  the  former  vege¬ 
table  garden  where  lime  fertile  was  used,  gave  the  best  results,  strong 
plants,  single  stalked  and  magnificent  blossoms  measuring  up  to  1 1 
inches  across,  with  good,  strong  stems  and  free  blossoming,  a  wonderful 
assortment  of  colors  and  shades.  Bed  No.  2  of  rich  soil  grew  regular 
bushes,  great  branching  plants  with  quantities  of  flowers  beautiful  in 
shape  and  color,  but  not  as  large  as  those  from  Bed  No.  1.  Bed  No. 
3  did  next  best  to  No.  1 — plants  were  strong  single  stalks  and  flowers  of 
surprising  size.  Bed  No.  4  bore  wonderful  flowers,  but  gigantic 
plants,  not  so  free  blooming  as  in  Beds  1  and  3. 


When  Gardening  Gets  the  Better  of  Golf 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

IT  HAS  pleased  me  not  a  little  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
“endorsements”  to  the  article  “Gardening  vs.  Golf”  in  the  January 
Garden  Magazine,  some  extracts  of  which  I  pass  on  for  your  delec¬ 
tation: 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Michigan:  “This  morning  came  into  my 
room  a  charming  young  woman  from  Tuxedo,  crying  out — ‘Oh,  have 
you  seen  the  article  in  The  Garden  Magazine  on  Gardening  vs. 
Golf?  ’  No,  I  hadn’t  seen  it.  ‘ Then ;  said  she,  ‘  I  must  send  it  to  you ; 
it  is  too  delightful — and  TRUE.  I  adore  everything  that  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land  writes.’  So  I  have  now  read  it  and  am  as  delighted  as  she, 
especially  with  that  beautiful  canticle  of  the  months  toward  the  end 
of  the  article;  that  should  be  published  separately  as  a  calendar  some 
time — it  is  so  filled  with  meaning.” 

Lucian  Rosenwald,  Missouri:  “Your  little  article,  ‘Golf  or 
Garden — Which?’,  published  in  the  January  Garden  Magazine  has 
proven  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  the  best 
thing  1  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  the  article  will  be  saved  so 
that  I  may  use  it  as  occasion  demands.  In  my  experience  it  has  not 
been  alone  the  case  of  golf  or  garden,  but  many  times  cards  or  gar¬ 
den  and  numerous  other  so  called  substitutes.  I  n  each  case  “garden” 
has  won  out,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  friends,  and  neighbors, 
and  myself.  I  operate  my  little  garden  in  the  backyard  50  x  60 
in  which  I  have  produced  more  flowers  per  square  foot  than  any  piece 
of  ground  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  have  collected  most  wonderful 
returns,  primarily  in  the  form  of  renewed  good  health,  and  secondly 
in  the  acquaintance  and  association  of  other  enthusiasts,  which  is 
quite  as  beautiful  as  the  association  with  what  Mother  Earth  pro¬ 
duces.” 

M.  C.  Chance,  Long  Island:  “Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  splendid  article  ‘Golf  or  Garden— Which?’  from  your  able  pen 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  which  has  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  voice  in  the  defence  of 
the  Garden.  Your  arrangement  of  the  months  of  the  years  is  indeed 
interesting,  and  I  am  sure  not  appreciated  by  many  of  us  even  though 
we  claim  to  be  gardeners  or  lovers  of  the  garden.  If  some  of  our 
golf  friends,  or  ‘fiends’  as  you  call  them,  would  spend  half  the  energy 
in  the  garden  they  do  on  the  links,  they  would  be  far  better  off 
and  help  to  make  this  world  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live  in  for  all 
of  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  thousands  of  poor 
souls  who  have  no  place  to  have  a  garden.  I  have  a  modest  little 
home  place  of  five  acres  on  Long  Island  and  spend  many  happy 
hours  mornings,  evenings,  and  Saturdays  working  among  my  Roses 
(a  little  garden  of  about  200  bushes),  and  in  our  old-fashioned  garden 
which  is  60  ft.  square;  and  also  find  some  time  to  work  with  my 
gardener  among  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  outside  of  business  hours.” 

Thomas  Dreier,  Massachusetts:  “Of  course  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  is  golf  AND  gardening.  I  know  because  I  do  both.  I  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  playing  golf  for  exercise,  though.  There  isn’t 
as  much  exercise  in  a  whole  day  of  golf,  as  there  is  in  an  hour’s  spad¬ 
ing  and  raking.” 

W.  C.  Egan,  Illinois:  “I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  your 
article  on  Golf  and  Gardening  in  The  Garden  Magazine.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  I  have  gardened  some,  but  do  not  know  that  I 
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gardens  to  be  truly  gentle,  whether 
he  was  a  truck-driver  or  a  million¬ 
aire. — J.  Horace  McFarland. 


The  Rescue  of  Forgotten  Roses 


“THE  PARENT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ‘RAMBLERS’” 

Rosa  multiflora,  a  dainty-flowered  belle  of  bygone  days  rather  over-shadowed 
bv  her  more  flamboyant  progeny  such  as  the  Crimson  Rambler  and  its  kin 


have  ever  played  golf.  I  disposed  of  my  golfing  some  years  ago 
when  my  son  Chandler  won  the  National  Tournament — (he  won  the 
national  championship  for  two  years).  The  Exmoor  Club  gave  him 
a  medal  and  presented  him  with  a  life  membership.  I  was  called 
upon  to  tell  how  it  felt  to  be  the  father  of  a  ‘Champion’.  I  said 
that  I  found  this  club  a  matter  of  local  pride  and  so  my  boys  could 
play.  1  also  felt  that  1  would  like  to  have  at  least  one  good  golfer 
in  the  family  and  that  I  naturally  picked  out  my  oldest  son  Brad¬ 
shaw,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  he  was  more  proficient  at  afternoon 
teas  than  he  was  on  the  golf  links,  so  1  turned  to  Chandler  and  gave 
to  him  my  natural  abilities  as  a  golfer,  which  in  addition  to  his  own, 
made  him  the  golfer  that  he  is.  When  he  is  playing  around  it  is  his 
game  he  is  putting  up — but  when  he  reaches  par  it  is  his  pa’s  game  he 
is  playing.” 

One  of  the  astonishing  things,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  astonishing,  about 
these  straightforward  garden  experiences  is  that  their  utterance  al¬ 
ways  brings  a  response.  Garden  society  is  not  only  democractic 
but  it  is  selective.  For  1  have  found  the  man  or  woman  interested  in 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden 
Magazine: 

Y  SPECIAL  thanks  are  due 
L.  M.  H.  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  for  giving  in  the  November 
number  the  name  and  address  of  a 
nurseryman  who  lists  certain  of  the 
really  good  and  all  too  rare  old- 
fashioned  Roses.  1,  too,  find  no 
modern  Rambler  or  Climber  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  the  Baltimore  Belle,  no 
white  Rose  with  the  charm  and  deli¬ 
cate  elegance  of  Madame  Plantier. 
Will  L.  M.  H.  allow  me  to  set  her 
right  as  to  Rosa  multiflora?  This 
surely  is  not  the  Hundred-leaved 
Rose,  but  the  Climber  known  in 
England  as  the  Bramble  Rose  and 
the  parent  of  the  original  Ramblers. 
Like  many  another  good  thing  it  is 
looked  upon  with  contempt  by  most 
professional  gardeners  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  only  used  as  stock 
for  budding  or  grafting,  but  it  has 
a  loveliness  and  distinction  all  its 
own  with  its  beautiful  habit  of 
growth,  its  clean  foliage  and  its  mul¬ 
titude  of  tiny  single  flowers  about 
the  size  of  a  Blackberry  blossom, 
which  are  produced  in  great  pyra¬ 
midal  clusters.  It  is  charming  for 
arbor  or  pergola  or  trained  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  it  well  repays  a 
judicious  pruning  and  thinning.  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
or  three  good  plants  of  this  Rose 
and  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  me. 
I  have  also  the  true  old  pale  pink 
Maiden’s  Blush,  rescued  from  an 
abandoned  farm;  the  white  climbing 
Rose  which  used  to  grow  beside  the 
front  door  of  nearly  every  house  in 
New  England  villages  fifty  years 
ago;  Harison’s  Yellow;  the  little 
white  and  pale  pink  Scotch  Roses 
and  that  dear  old  deliciously  scented 
half-double  red  Rose  which  is  only 
now  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  uncut 
grass  of  some  farmhouse  dooryard. 

And  alas!  I  have  rose  beetles! 
Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any  succes- 
ful  antidote  to  this  pest?  1  have 
tried  everything  I  have  ever  heard 
advocated  and  the  creatures  thrive  and  wax  fat  on  them  all — even  on 
arsenate  of  lead! 

Why  cannot  G.  M.  enlist  a  Crusade  for  the  Rescue  of  Forgotten 
Roses,  as  well  as  for  the  destruction  of  their  arch-enemy?  I  could 
write  pages  of  special  pleading  for  the  old  flowers  which  have  been 
pushed  to  the  wall — or  out  of  existence — to  make  room  for  so-called 
“improved”  varieties,  but  space  (and  possibly  the  Editor)  forbids  !— 
Marcia  E.  Hale,  Elisabethtown,  New  York. 

— We  are  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  plea  for  these  old-time  Roses,  and 
it  was  our  delight  to  renew  acquaintance  with  many  of  them  in  the 
collection  of  old-fashioned  Roses  in  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
last  summer — of  which  some  account  was  noted  in  our  issue  of  Sept., 
1922,  p.  41.  Here  at  Garden  City  a  Rose  garden  in  which  many  of 
these  old-time  gems  will  be  gathered  is  now  being  added  to  the  other 
gardens  already  established  around  the  home  of  The  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine.  This  garden  will  welcome  visitors  this  season,  but  more  of 
this  in  due  time.  By  the  way,  is  the  old  red  Rose  referred  to  above  the 
old  R.  gallica? — Ed. 
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Y  our  Seedsman’s  Reputation 

and  the 

Quality  It  Insures 


AL 


^LL  of  the  seeds  that  you 
purchase  are  bought  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  seller.  You  cannot  judge 
their  quality  yourself  as  you  do 
with  so  many  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  you  buy.  Not  even 
the  most  thoroughly  trained  seedsman  or 
horticulturist  can  give  a  satisfactory  opinion 
upon  their  quality  without  exhaustive  tests. 

Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  investi¬ 
gates  first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman.  It 
is  his  best,  in  fact,  his  only  assurance. 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Company 
was  established  in  1847,  and  has  been  built  to 
its  present  proportions  by  the  most  careful 
attention  to  quality.  The  third  generation  of 
Hendersons  are  in  charge  to-day  and  there  is 
something  more  than  just  a  plain  business 


relationship  existing  between  themselves,  their 
employees  and  their  customers. 

When  you  buy  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy  77 
years  of  experience;  you  buy  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed  raising 
and  selling;  you  buy  seeds  that  have  behind 
them  the  sentiment  brought  out  by  many  years 
of  careful  conscientious  attention  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  wants. 

The  very  smallest  part  of  your  garden’s  cost 
is  represented  by  the  seeds,  but  they  are  by  far 
the  most  important  item. — Henderson’s  Seeds 
are  Tested  Seeds. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of 
our  annual  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of 
176  pages,  replete  with  garden  information,  16 
color  plates,  and  over  a  thousand  half  tones, 
direct  from  photographs,  showing  actual  results 
without  exaggeration. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  up  a  Henderson 
Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Eclipse  Beet 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson  s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for 
the  Garden”  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the 
catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.” 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs 
amounting  to  one  dollar,  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City 


!~ 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

05-37  Cortlandt  St,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  10c  for  which  send  catalogue  and  “Hender¬ 
son’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete  cultural  directions  as 
advertised  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 
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Twining  Bowers  of  Beauty 
About  Your  Home 

are  yours  for  the  choosing.  You  need  only  select  wisely  from  the  lovely 
climbing  vines  which  Nature  has  so  generously  provided. 

Trees,  porches,  pergolas,  trellises,  walls,  stumps,  fences  and  steep  banks  can 
be  transformed  into  picturesque  landscape  adornments  through  our  fine 
Polygonum  Auberti  and  Climbing  Hydrangea(SchizophragmaHydrangeoides). 


Polygonum  Auberti 

blooms  in  September  when  other  flowers 
are  fading.  Really  remarkable  effects  can  be 
produced  on  old  trees.  Its  pure  snowy-white, 
large  trussed  flowers,  borne  in  long  racemes, 
in  full  bloom  give  the  effect  of  a  living  mass 
of  hoar  frost  against  a  green  background. 
Hardy.  Grows  rapidly.  75  cents  each;  $7.50 
per  dozen  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh. 


Our  Climbing  Hydrangea 

is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  climb¬ 
ing  vines.  Reaching  out  like  ivy  by  means  of 
aerial  rootlets,  Climbing  Hydrangea  is  most 
splendidforornamentingporchesand  for  cov¬ 
ering  unpainted  brick  and  stone  walls  and  old 
trees.  Begins  blooming  in  June.  Large  white 
flower  heads.  Hardy.  Foliage  good  all  season. 
$1  each;  $10  per  dozen  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh. 


Hardy  Plants,  Flowers,  Evergreens  and  Other  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  are 
described  in  our  fascinating  catalog.  Write  for  your  copy,  or  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


ELLIOTT 
NURSERY  CO. 

505  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Elliott  Nursery  Co., 

505  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  catalog  featuring 
popular  favorites  in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants. 

Name . 

St.  and  No.orR.F.D . 

City . State 
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Alpine  Flowers  or  Hardy  Perennials 

FElWjlHE  Wolcott  Nurseries  take  pleasure  in  in- 
traducing  to  their  patrons  of  the  garden- 
kig  world  a  delightfully  intriguing  cata- 
PufsJP  logue  comprising  a  collection  of  the  very 
™  choicest  plant  material  to  be  found  in 

this  country. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects,  we  feel  certain  you  will  rejoice  in  obtain¬ 
ing  this  uniquely  descriptive  book,  which  contains 
a  wonderful  list  of 

CAMPANULAS 

PRIMROSES 

SAXIFRAGES 

and  the  genuine  Chater  Strain  of  Hollyhocks  in 
named  varieties,  the  finest  strain  of  Hollyhocks  in 
the  world.  A  large  variety  of  pinks  are  described, 
as  well  as  an  unlimited  number  of  other  choice  per¬ 
ennials. 

Special  information  is  given  regarding  proper 
soil  conditions  and  the  best  culture  for  plants  which 
are  at  all  finicky  in  their  needs.  I 

To  insure  this  catalogue  reaching  the  true  gar¬ 
den  lover,  we  are  making  a  small  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  will  be  refunded  with  the  first  order. 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES 

Designers  and  Builders 

Alpine  Gardens,  Herbaceous  Borders,  Landscapes 
Clinton  Road,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Climbing  Hydrangea 


Alexander’s 

Dahlias 


“A  Hundred  Forms  and  a 
Thousand  Colors ” 

Of  course  you  want  a  Dahlia  Garden  this 
spring  and  of  course  you  want  reliable  varie¬ 
ties  to  plant  in  it.  Alexander’s  Dahlias — on 
the  market  for  the  past  thirty  years — are 
sure  to  grow  and  sure  to  bloom.  Try  the 
collection  below. 


A  “Sure  to  Bloom ”  Collection  for  $1.00 

( Tubers — prepaid) 

F.  A.  Walker*  lavender-pink  Decorative. 

Robt.  Broomfield,  pure  white  Show. 

Libelle,  purple  Cactus. 

Rose-pink  Century,  pink  Single. 

Vivian,  white  and  rose  Show. 


My  Catalogue ,  fully  illustrated  and  with  complete 
cultural  directions ,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


J.  K.  Alexander 

The  World9 s  Largest  Dahlia  Grower 
27-29  Central  St.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


“The  Dahlia  King’’ 


RED 

1fi<&  Gold  Standard  of  Values 


For  nineteen  years  of  manufacturing, 
automobiles,  quality  has  been  Reo’s 
first  and  most  vital  consideration. 

All  Reo  passenger  cars  are  mounted 
on  the  famous  Reo  double -framed 
chassis,  powered  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  Reo  six-cylinder  50  horse¬ 
power  engine,  and  fitted  with  the 
distinctive  Reo  dual  foot  control. 

The  price  of  the  4-passen^er  Coupe,  illustrated 
above,  is  $1835  at  Lansing,;  add  Federal  tax. 


Models  and  Prices 

4'Passenger  Coupe  $  1 835 
5-Passenger  Sedan  -  1885 
New  Phaeton  Reo  -  1645 
Seven  -  Passenger 

Touring  Reo  -  1485 
“Four -Door  Brough¬ 
am”  Reo  -  -  2185 

At  Lansing ,  add  Federal  Tax 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  C  O  AY  PAN  Y. 
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Marty  Diener 
Gladioli  have 
RUFFLES! 

Although  many  of  Diener ’s  creations 
in  Gladioli  have  become  bywords  for 
highest  Gladiolus  achievements  among 
even  the  most  critical  judges,  Richard 
Diener  has  said  little  about  his  work 
with  the  ruffled  type.  Yet  among  them 
we  count  three  that  for  size  of  flower 
and  spike,  for  dependable  blooming 
qualities  and  all  other  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics,  rule  supreme  in  their  class. 

Three  All-Star  Ruffled 

Glads  for  Connoisseurs. 
Emilie  Ashe — Illustrated  herewith — is 
creamy  white,  with  small  cerise  blotches 
in  flower,  heavily  ruffled  petals;  large 
flowers,  spikes  4  to  5  feet  high;  one  of 
the  best  ruffled.  Each  $1.00,  doz.  $10.00 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Bo  thin — Flesh  salmon 
pink,  flame  scarlet  center,  heavily  ruf¬ 
fled.  Strong  4  to  5  foot  spikes;  a  first- 
class  show  and  cut  variety.  The  love¬ 
liest  color  combinations.  Each  50c; 
doz.  $5.00. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Walsh — Heavy  ruffled, 
flesh  pink  flamed  colored  centers;  flowers 
5  inches  in  diameter,  stem  5  to  6  feet 
high;  this  is  a  seedling  of  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
Jr.  It  is  a  magnificent  variety  that 
should  be  in  every  collection.  Each  $1.00; 
doz.  $10.00. 

Combination  Offer:  Three  each  of  abode  3  for 
$7.50  postpaid. 

Three  Straight -Petaled  Prize  Winners 
No.  38.  “Jack  London”— Light  salmon  with 
brilliant  orange  flame  stripes;  golden  yellow  throat 
with  ruby  striped  center;  flowers  5  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  spikes  5  to  6  feet  high.  Each  25c;  doz.  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Mary  Stearns  Burke — Canary  yellow,  over¬ 
laid  with  apricot;  deep  canary  center;  long  spike 
with  flowers  symmetrically  placed.  Each  50c; 
doz.  $5.00. 

Rose  Ash — Ashes  of  roses.  Flowers  5  inches  in 
diameter,  very  strong  spikes  5  to  6  feet  high.  Each 
$1.00;  doz.  $10.00. 

Combination  Offer:  Three  each  of  above  3  for  $5.00  postpaid. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY 
One  blooming  size  bulb  of  each  of  above  six  leaders, 
together  with  a  bulb  of  that  glorious  creation  Else 
Rose  (worth  75c  alone)  for  $4.00  postpaid.  A  bulb 
of  Else  Rose  will  also  be  added  to  orders  calling  for 
either  the  $5.00  or  $7.50  combination  if  you  refer 
to  this  advertisement. 

The  Diener  Catalogue — A  Work  of  Art 
A  post  card  request  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  you — 
free!  While  largely  devoted  to  the  wonderful 
Gladioli  created  by  Mr.  Diener,  it  also  holds  sur¬ 
prizes  in  form  of  extraordinary  strains  of  Petunias, 
Amaryllis,  Dahlias  and  other  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  reach  perfection  in  the  Golden  State. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO,  Inc, 
Kentfield,  Marin  Co.  California 


California’s  Newest  Creations= 

Write  to 

Leslie  E.  Doolittle 

Del  Monte  California 

for  a  Copy  of  Our  1923  Catalogue  of  DAHLIAS  ONLY 


IS  ANEMONE  JAP0NICA$A 

I  •  (Windflower)  • 

Among  the  showiest  and  most  useful 
plants  for  autumn  blooming. 

Coupe  d* Argent.  Double;  pure  white. 
Geante  Des  Blanches.  Semi-double;  silvery- 
white.  The  largest.  35c  each;  $2.50  for  10. 

Hupehensis.  New;  from  central  China.  Pale 
mauve;  early  August. 

Lord  Ardilaun.  Double;  white. 

Queen  Charlotte.  Semi-double;  silvery  pink. 
Rosea  Superba.  Single;  delicate  silvery  rose. 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
6  varieties,  3  plants  each  (18  plants).  .  $4.00 
6  varieties,  6  plants  each  (36  plants) .  .  7.00 

6  varieties,  12  plants  each  (72  plants).  12.50 
BETTER  PLANTS — By  Farr 

A  complete  list  of  Peonies,  irises, 
phlox,  hardy  chrysanthemums,  delphi¬ 
niums,  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs. 
Send  for  a  copy. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

104  Garfield  Ave.,  Wy©missing,  Penna. 


Mark  when  looking 
for  quality. 


For  over  a  third  of 
a  century  this  Trade 
Mark  has  stood  for 
quality  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  Stock  true  to  name, 
strong  and  healthy. 
Novelties  and  stand¬ 
ards  Prices  very  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  W.  WILMORE 


Box  382  Denver  Colorado 


Keep  Song  Birds  in 
Your  Garden 


The  cheery  robin,  wren,  blue  bird,  thrush  and  .  many 
others  will  make  your  garden  more  enjoyable.  Attract 
them  and  keep  them  in  your  garden  with  one  of  our  Art 
Stone  Bird  Baths.  Soon  draws  liberal  patronage  from 
the  desirable  song  birds.  Stands  32  inches  high;  bowl  27 
inches  in  diameter.  Lasts  for  generations.  Prices  and 
sizes  $4.50  to  $22.50. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  beautiful  catalogue  G  describing 'bird 
baths,  fountains,  benches,  and  all  garden  furniture  and  orna¬ 
ments.  Made  of  jiermanent  Architectural  Art  Stone,  beautifully 
designed  and  executed.  Reasonably  priced. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATING  CO. 

1602  S.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago 
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Elmwood  Terrace 


.  'fLMDtOLI 

Send.  sit  once  for*  our 

2,0“D ay  Special  Offen 

f/ie  Cream  of  JTorfijbit  ion. 
Tfarietzes?  and  Commercial 
Jfh  I'or'/t  os  JTra  z/  czjh  /<s 

Vs/onderful  stock  from  three  years 
of  champions,  proiijn  under  our 
superior  c-ulttiral  conditions,  to 
he  sold  immediately 

jExplanalzon  ,  Iis&s,  c£ e scm zjo -&{on  s 
o/  ra/'z'e^/e-s',  revised  ^j.z-z'ces 

sure  contained  in  neiO,  free  folder 

"WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 
Both  the  supply  and  the  time  are  limited. 

Jdddil i  onal  Ui'seoumfs  ondsrge.  Orders 

Bulks  1 00<s/o  MARGARET  BREARD  HAWKS 
True  to  Name  BENMNsfoN^VEHnONT 


Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

are  the  popular  and  most  satisfactory  roses  for 
growing  in  the  garden.  They  bloom  from  June 
until  November.  The  colors  range  from  white 
to  various  shades  of  pink,  yellow  and  crimson. 

Plant  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  June  Roses  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  also  Polyantha  or  Baby  Ramblers 
and  Rugosa  Roses  and  their  hybrids;  and 
Walsh’s  world-famed  Ramblers  in  fine,  two-year- 
old-stock.  For  prices  and  descriptions  send  for 

Handbook  of 
Roses  which 
will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

Estate  of 

M.  H.  Walsh 

Rose  Specialist 

Woods  Hole 
Massachusetts 


DREER’ 

GARDEN 
BOOK 
lr=19  2  3 


TAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  gar¬ 
dening.  You  can  count  on  success 
with  Vegetables  and  Flowers  if  you 
follow  the  directions  in  DREER’S 
1923  GARDEN  BOOK. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  published  —  an  invaluable 
guide  to  both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners.  A  large  book  of  224  pages 
with  8  color  plates  and  hundreds  of 
photo-engravings  of  the  latest  novelties 
and  standard  varieties.  Filled  with 
cultural  information  compiled  from 
DREER’S  85  years’  experience  and 
advice  from  famous  experts. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Garden  Tools  and  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  new¬ 
est  and  best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy 
Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics, 
Small  Fruits,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W  rite  to-day  for  a  copy,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  public ation. 


so 
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Roses  for  Porches  and  Verandas 
Roses  for  Trellises,  Pergolas  and  Embankments 


AMONG  the  serious  men  who  assist  nature  in  creating  new  plants,  none  ranked  higher  than  the 
k.  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  During  our  nearly  half  a  century  of  doing  business,  it  has  been  our 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  the  introduction  of  many  of  his  fine 
creations  in  fruits  and  flowers  to  American  home  gardeners.  And  among  them  none  have  received 
more  enthusiastic  reception — deservedly  so,  than  the  lovely 

Climbing  Roses ,  “THE  LOVETT  SISTERS” 

Alida  Lovett — (See  plant  alongside) — In  habit  of  growth  quite  like  the  popular  Van  Fleet  but  with 
larger  and  more  beautiful  mildew-proof  foliage.  Both  buds  and  flowers  are  large,  of  ideal  form,  held  on 
stiff  stems  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long.  Color,  a  lively  bright  shell  pink  with  shadings  of 
rich  sulphur  at  the  base  of  petals — a  combination  both  novel  and  beautiful.  It  is  quite  fragrant. 
Price,  field-grown  plants,  each  $1.50,  dozen  $15.00;  from  pots,  each  $2.00,  dozen  $20.00. 

Bess  Lovett — (See  oval  insert,  flower  greatly  reduced) — Of  strong  growth,  with  large,  glossy  silvery  foliage,  while  the 
flowers  are  exquisitely  fragrant.  There  is  no  other  climbing  rose  that  approaches  this  grand  rose  in  fragrance.  The 
roses,  which  are  lavishly  produced,  are  of  good  size,  double  full  and  cupped  form. 

The  color  is  a  clear  bright  red.  The  roses,  which  are  very  lasting,  are  also  very  beautiful  in  bud  and  are  borne  on 
long,  strong  stems,  hence  are  admirable  for  cutting.  Price,  field-grown  plants,  each  $1.00,  dozen  $10.00;  from  pots, 
each  $1.50,  dozen  $15.00. 

Mary  Lovett — The  pure  white  climbing  rose  “par  excel-  |JllIIIiniIl!llll[lllllI!IIIIIinilllllilllIllllll®IIIIl]l]IIIBDl[|llIIIIIIIllIlllllllllllIill[lllllinill!IlllllIlll]IIIIIIIIIi[llIllllllllIllllllI!IIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllll!lllllll]!lllIllllllllIlllll^ 
lence.”  The  flowers  are  held  on  long,  strong  stems  and  are  a  . 

delightfully  sweet-scented.  It  blooms  late  in  summer  and  s  - - — 


Apsrvb  por  aimost  half  a  century  the  name 
of  Lovett  has  stood  for  the  choicest 
AjVtqjK  obtainable  in  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries.  Blackberries,  Grapes  and  all 
iv'vV  those  nursery  products  generally 
known  as  small  fruits.  During  our 
business  career  we  have  had  but  one 
vjr  single  aim:  to  grow  the  choicest  pro¬ 
duct  obtainable  under  congenial  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  with  the  help  of  skilled  labor. 


LOVETTS  NURSERY 

lilver  Box  125  New 


|  Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  Farm 

San  Mateo,  California 

Originators  of  World  Famous  Dahlias 

T  N  the  February  issue  of  Garden  Magazine  in  the  article 

X  “Appraising  Some  Newer  American  Dahlias”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bessie  Boston  Dahlias  were  selected  for  mention: 

MINAMOTO  COMSTOCK  ED.  LACHMAN 

LOTUS  GLADYS  BATES  BERCEUSE 

LOLITA  VELASCO  DORA  CLAY  W.  E.  COOPER 

MARIPOSA  DREAMLIGHT  REGENT 

SHUDOW’S  LAVENDER  SPA  LOYALTY 

GORGEOUS  MILTON  EDWARDS  CHANSON 

DADDY  BUTLER  KITTIE  DUNLAP  CIGARETTE 

24  New  Ones  for  1923 

Including  4  Gold  Decoratives — World  Beaters 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Bessie  Boston 
Dahlias,  you  will  enjoy  reading  our  Catalogue.  Send  us 
your  name  for  copy  of  1923  Catalogue. 

BESSIE  BOSTON  DAHLIA  FARM 

San  Mateo  California 

This  is  Conspicuus  —  a  Wild  Growing  Yellow 
Narcissus — “Queen  of  the  Chalice  Cups” 

Naturalize  some  Daffodils  this  summer.  By  this  is  meant  to  plant  them 
wild,  as  nature  would  do.  Lift  the  turf  anywhere,  in 
field  or  woods  or  garden,  throw  under  a  few  bulbs  and 
tramp  it  down  firmly,  or  dig  a  hole  big  enough  to  hold 
the  bulb  and  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  top  and  let  them 

AN  IDEAL  PLANTING  1,St  of  varieties  and  prices. 

Daffodils  are  most  happily  placed  when  grouped  in  f  AW¥  c-ra 

clumps  in  the  foreground  of  a  mixed  shrubbery  border.  GEORGE  LA  WEEK, 

Most  varieties  of  the  medium-crown  type  give  satisfac-  American  Bulbs — Superior  Quality 

tion  in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  (Narcissus  Barri  var.  —  ,  ...  w?  ■ 

conspicuus).  Gardeiwille  lacoma,  Wash. 
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Beautiful  New  Flowers 
For  Your  1923  Gardens 


PA  KRQ 


Dahlia  flowered 
Zinnia 


Scarlet 

Flame 


Zinnia,  Dahlia-Flowered  Scarlet  Flame — One  of 

the  finest  and  largest  Zinnias  yet  introduced.  Blooms 
often  measure  6  to  8  inches  across.  Brilliant 
scarlet  color.  Pkt.  25c,  postpaid. 

Dahlia,  Stella— Newest  and  most  unique  of  all 
Dahlias.  Absolutely  distinctive  in  shape  and 
colors.  Pkt.  75c,  postpaid. 

Aster,  Azure  Fairy— An  exquisite  new  Beauty  type 
with  extremely  large,  light,  clear  blue  flowers. 
Pkt.  25c,  postpaid. 

Cosmos,  Crimson  King  Double — The  very  finest 
double  Cosmos  of  rich  deep  crimson  and  decidedly 
double  center.  Pkt.  25c,  postpaid. 

Marigold,  African  Dwarf  Orange  Prince — A 

distinctly  new  form  with  plants  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  covered  with  immense  deep  orange 
flowers.  Pkt.  25c,  postpaid. 

Viscaria,  Tom  Thumb  Rosy  Cem — Unequalled 
among  dwarf  bedding  plants,  growing  scarcely  six 
inches  high,  with  myriads  of  bright  carmine  rose 
flowers.  Pkt.  50c,  postpaid. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  Garden  Magazine 
Readers 

One  packet  of  each  of 
the  above  new  and  strik¬ 
ing  flower  novelties  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  The 
Home  Garden  by  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour,  a  beautifully 
bound,  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated  and  authoritative 
book  on  home  gardening 
all  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

These  are  but  a  few  of 
many  interesting  and 
worth-while  varieties  of 
pure-bred  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  as  well  as  plants,  shrubs  and  garden  re¬ 
quisites  included  in  the 

1923  Pakro  Garden  Annual 
— a  copy  of  which  will  be  included  with  your  order  for 
any  of  the  above  items— or  mailed  separately  to  any 
address  upon  request,  without  charge  or  obligation. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

AMERICAN  SEED  AND  SEEDTAPE  CO. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers 

103  Main  Street  Madison,  New  Jersey 


AM®  §1111®, 


A  Step  From  Frost  to  Flowers 

That  is  to  say — that’s  all  it  is  if  you  have  one  of  our  green¬ 
houses. 

Slip  on  your  wrap,  snap  your  fingers  to  the  dog  and  in  a 
jiffy  you  are  both  inside  your  frost-framed  garden,  bounteous 
with  bloom  and  filled  with  fragrance. 

It’s  like  a  little  corner  of  Paradise  that’s  all  your  own. 

Of  course  a  greenhouse  costs  several  thousand  dollars,  but 
for  a  like  expenditure,  what  is  there  that  will  give  to  all 
of  you ,  anything  like  such  unending  pleasure  and  satisfaction? 
Send  for  our  booklet  called  Owning  Your  Own  Greenhouse. 


Hiicl  lines 


General  Offices  and  Factory:  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 

101  Park  Avenue  Empire  Bldg:.  294  Washington  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  Commerce  Building- 


A  GARDEN  LIBRARY  FOR  A  DOLLAR  AND  A  QUARTER 


T>QUND  VOLUMES  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  represent  the  last  word  on  gardening. 
•U  It  is  really  a  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.  You  are  kept  up-to-date.  Save  your  copies  of 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you.  There  is  a  new  volume  every 
six  months,  and  Vol.  31  is  now  ready.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel  Post  and  we  will  supply 


index,  and  bind  them  for  you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all  of  the  numbers,  we  will  supp'y 
the  missing  copies  at  25c  each,  or  we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete  for  $2.50.  THE 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  you  can  get 
most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind  it,  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.  Address: 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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The  garden  roses  selected  by  many  amateur 
growers,  guided  solely  by  enticing  catalogue 
descriptions,  are  often  about  as  ridiculous  as 
bacon  and  eggs  would  be  at  a  banquet.  Many 
beautiful  roses,  particularly  some  Euro¬ 


pean  varieties,  are  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
average  American  Garden.  If  you  must 
have  abundance  of  roses,  do  so  by  all 
means,  but  limit  your  varieties  to  from  io 
to  20  kinds. 


Let  Duckham  Choose  for  You 

For  years  the  name  Duckham  has  enjoyed  world  wide  recognition 
as  a  successful  rosegrower,  his  advice  is  authentic — bis  judgment  au¬ 
thoritative.  From  his  famous  Madison  Gardens  he  offers  the  following 
selection  of  12  best  garden  roses. 

Twelve  Best  Garden  Roses 


Frau  Karl  Druschki  (White) 

George  Dickson  (Crimson) 

Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  (White) 

Duchess  of  Wellington  (Orange  and  Crimson) 
Jonkeer  Mock  (Silvery  Pink) 

Lady  Ashtown  (Rose  Pink,  Shaded  Yellow) 


Lady  Hillingdon  (Golden  Yellow) 

Lady  Alice  Stanley  (Shrimp  Pink) 

Los  Angeles  (Yellow  and  Coral  Pink) 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  (Scarlet) 

George  Arends  (Shell  Pink) 

Caroline  Testout  (Rose  Pink) 


All  sturdy  field-grown,  dormant  stock  that  will  bloom  this  year 

Special  ®ne  eac^  t^ie  a^ove  ( 1 2  p^nts)  <jj  8.50 
Offer  Three  of  each  of  the  above  ( 36  plants )  $22.50 

New  Edition  of  my  Rose  catalogue,  also  special  catalogue 
of  “ Unusual  Perennials”  mailed  free  to  all  who  request  them. 


William  C.  Duckham 


Madison,  N.  J. 


Jones’  Grafted  Nut  Trees 

You  can  grow  your  own  supply  of 
nuts  and  of  the  very  finest  quality 
and,  best  of  all,  you  can  have  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  very  quickly  by  planting 
trees  of  my  fine  grafted  varieties. 

Nut  Trees  are  Dual-Purpose  Trees 

and  these  fine  varieties,  aside  from 
producing  an  abundance  of  the  finest 
nuts,  make  ideal  specimens  for  the 
lawn  or  home  grounds. 

Supply  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 
Box  G.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Gladioli 


Irises,  Peonies  and  Gladioli 

Your  Garden’s  Beauties  from 
April  to  October 

Importers  and  growers  of  the  finest  varieties.  Our  stocx,  grown 
in  rich,  black  sandy  loam  under  Minnesota’s  rigorous  climatic 
conditions  is  suitable  for  planting  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Our  large  healthy  roots  and  bulbs  assure  you  quicker 
results  and  larger  blooms.  Order  now. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  illustrated  1923  Catalogue 

RAINBOW  GARDENS 

Office  703  Commerce  Building 

Saint  Paul  Minnesota 


Iris 


Peony 


■If  You  Like-* 

GLADIOLI 

GROW  The  Best 

My  1923  catalogue  lists  the 
cream  of  varieties  that 
every  Gladioli  admirer 
should  grow. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY 

Try  12  Gladioli  in  mixed  colors 
for  50c.  also  12  Primulinus  Hybrids 
mixed  for  60c.  or  both  postpaid 
for  $1. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBLIN 

Spring  Valley  New  York 
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To  Garden  Lovers: 

We  offer ,  at  reasonable  prices: 

300  Varieties  Gladioli,  Forty- 
five  acres, 

350  Varieties  Perennial  Plants, 

field  grown,  Twenty-five 
acres, 

300  Varieties  Perennial  Seeds 
— The  only  concern  in  1 
America  planting  peren-  | 
nial  plants  especially  for 
seeds. 

Hundreds  of  Annuals  in 
Staples  and  reasonably 
priced  Novelties,  including  | 
the  world’s  finest  Asters, 
Snapdragons,  Stocks,  and  | 
other  important  items. 

A  good  selection  of  Ornament-  jj 

als  and  hardy  climbers. 

Please  mention  Garden  Magazine  % 
when  writing  for  free  catalogues  jj 

RALPH  E.  HUNTINGTON 

Painesville  Ohio 


ATTRACTIONS  for  SURROUNDINGS 
of  the  HOME 

Suggestive  features  from  our  catalogue  of  distinctive 
garden  decorations  for  beautifying  home  grounds. 


PERGOLAS,  ARBORS  and  LATTICE  FENCES 
Lawn  Umbrellas  Self-Watering  Flower  Boxes 
Gazing  Globes  Artificial  Stone  Bird  Baths 

Sun-Dials  Fountains  and  Flower  Vases 


Enclose  30c  stamps  and 
ask  for  catalogue  “ H-34 ” 

Hartmann-Sanders  Co* 

Factory,  Showroom 
and  Main  Office: 
2155-87  Elston  Ave* 
Chicago,  111. 
Eastern  Office  and 
Showroom: 

6  East  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


Is  Your  House  in  the  Glaring  Sun? 

DO  YOU  have  to  seek  the  “north  side”  when  you  look  for  a  shady  spot  on  a 
hot  July  day? 

Perhaps,  you  have  thought  about  shade  trees  for  the  lawn,  evergreens  for  the  front  of 
the  house,  shrubs  for  the  lot  boundary — but  feared  they  cost  too  much.  But  think  a 
minute — don’t  you  believe  the  house  shown  above  is  worth  more  because  of  the 
planting? 

Hicks  Trees  and  Shrubs  Made  the  Difference 


The  little  plan  shows  the  foundation  planting  of 
Japanese  Holly,  Hemlock,  Flat  and  Spreading  Yew, 
Leucothoe  and  Pachysandra.  The  pin  oak  is  one 
of  the  many  fifteen  to  twenty-five  year  old  shade 
trees  and  evergreen  trees  we  can  ship  you.  Wouldn’t 
you  give  more  for  the  house  after  the  planting  was 
completed?  Yes!  Well  the  whole  job  didn’t  cost 
half  that. 


If  your  garden  is  a  “castle  in  Spain”  we  can  help 
you  to  make  it  come  true.  No  matter  if  your  place 
is  small  send  us  a  sketch  or  photo,  or  both,  showing 
where  the  house  and  garage  stand,  the  size  of  the 
lot,  and  tell  us  what  you  would  like.  We  will  send 
you  a  scheme  that  will  make  the  lot  a  fit  setting 
for  your  home. 


Just  a  Reminder  of  Spring 

You  can  get  from  Hicks  Nurseries — big  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants — all  guaranteed  to  live  and  grow. 
Come  to  the  nursery  if  you  can,  select  what  you  want,  take  it  away  with  you,  or  have  it  sent  by  truck 
or  freight. 

Send  for  “ Home  Landscapes”  It  contains  valuable  pointers. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


COLLINS  COLLECTION 

Five  Finest  2-yr. 

ROSES 

Regular  $5.50  Value  tfJO  f\A 
Sent  Postpaid  for . .  «pO*«/vI 

Singly,  any  bush  in  this  collection  sent 
for$i.ioeach.  Thecollection  at^.go 
means  a  big  saving  on  fine,  sturdy, 
well-branched  bushes,  bearing  deliciously  fragrant  roses 
BLOOMS  THIS  YEAR  GUARANTEED— OR  MONEY  BACK. 
These  plants  are  very  hardy,  easy  to  grow  and  will  require  no 
expert  care.  All-summer  blooms  of  exquisite  beauty  are  yours 
if  you  order  the  full  collection,  one  each  of  these  varieties: 

K.  AUG.  VICTORIA — soft,  pearly  white 
BETTY — bewitching  yellow  and  pink 
MME.  CAROLINE  TESTOUT-silver-edged  pink 
RADIANCE — brilliant  carmine  pink 
GRUSS  AN  TEPLITX — richest  scarlet 


Note  that  every  wanted  color  is  included  in  a  superfine  variety 
Order  direct  from  advertisement.  We  will  mail 
your  collection  immediately  and  send  with  it  a  Free 
Copy  of  Collins  1923  Planting  Guide. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  23  Moorestown,  New  Jersey1' 


THE  MARK  OF  A  GOOD  MOWER 


STAYTITE 

handles  identify 

Pennsylvania 

Lawn  Mowers 


Pennsylvania 

Qualify  Mowers 
At  Hardware 
&Seed  Stores 


A 


Quality 
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Special  Spring  Offer 
25  of  the  Finest  Gladioli  tD 


EXTRA— I  n  addition  we  are  including  a  Mrs.  Carl 
Salbach  dahlia  and  the  famous  Rose  Ash  gladiolus. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  surplus  gladioli  bulbs,  before  we 
start  packing  our  unusually  heavy  April  dahlia  orders, 
we  have  made  up  a  special  combination  offer  that  could 
not  ordinarily  be  purchased  from  us  for  less  than  from 
three  to  four  times  the  special  price  quoted.  Kindly 
read  the  conditions  governing  this  offer  carefully. 


CONDITIONS 

1.  — Orders  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  20,  1923. 

2.  — Bulbs  will  not  be  tagged  but 
will  be  separated  as  to  color  in 
packing. 

3.  — We  reserve  the  right  to  select 
the  variety  shipped  according  to 
the  stock  on  hand,  but  agree  to 
send  the  number  of  bulbs  shown 
after  each  color  classification. 
The  selections  will  be  made  from 
the  varieties  listed. 

4.  — All  orders  will  be  shipped  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States. 
Guarantee — We  guarantee 
your  complete  satisfaction  with 
this  collection.  All  bulbs  shipped 
are  large  and  plump,  inch  or 
more  in  size.  If  not  satisfied, 
after  the  bulbs  bloom,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  with  your 
reason  for  not  being  satisfied  and 
your  $5  will  be  immediately 
returned. 

Reds — 4  bulbs 

BLACK  PANSY — Velvety  red. 
CRIMSON  GLOW— Brilliant  Crimson. 
HARVARD— Deep  Claret. 

FRANCIS  KING — Light  scarlet. 
SALBACH’S  PRIM— Peach  red. 

Orange — 3  bulbs 

ALICE  TIPLADY — Coppery  bronze 
orange. 

Salmons — 2  bulbs 

BALTIMORE — With  dark  red  throat. 
HALLEY— Early  tall. 
NETHERLANDS— Salmon  rose. 
PRINCE  OF  WALES-Grenadine  pink. 


Yellows — 4  bulbs 

FLORA — Large  yellow. 

GOLDEN  GATE — Ruffled  Primulinus 
Hybrid. 

GOLDEN  KING — Rich  yellow. 
YELLOW  GEM— Tall  yellow. 
SCHWABEN — Yellow,  purple  throat. 

Pinks — 10  bulbs 

MYRTLE — Delicate  rose  pink. 
GRACEFUL — Rose  pink. 

LE  MARECHAL  FOCH  — Soft  rose 
pink. 

MRS.  FRANK  PENDLETON— Flush¬ 
ed  salmon  pink. 

MRS.  DOCTOR  NORTON— Delicate 
pink. 

THE  PEARL  —  Edges  stippled  with 
rose. 

AMERICA — Orchid  pink. 

FREDA — Large  geranium  pink. 
PANAMA — Geranium  pink. 

PINK  LILY — Deep  pink,  ruffled. 

Lavender — 1  bulb 

BYRON  L.  SMITH— Orchid  lavender 
LOUISE — Orchid  lavender. 


1  bulb 

White,  cream 


White- 


MARY  PICKFORD 
throat. 

Ashes  of  Roses — 1  bulb 

ROSE  ASH — an  entirely  new  color  in 
gladioli  and  a  sensation  wherever 
shown. 

Mrs.  Carl  Salbach — 

1  tuber 

California’s  wonder  dahlia,  and  the 
finest  pink  decorative  to  date;  is  given 
with  the  gladioli  collection. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 

6086  Hillegass  Avenue 
Oakland,  California 


Jfatris  Seeds 

for  your 

flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden 

Really  Worth  While 

Montbretia 


is  a  flower  that  few  people  know 
about,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  beautiful  of  the  summer 
flowering  bulbs.  The  graceful  form 
of  the  flowers  and  the  soft  orange 
and  red  coloring  make  them  stand  out  among 
the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  garden. 

The  bulbs  are  set  out  in  the  spring  and  the 
flowers  start  blooming  in  mid-summer.  Set  out 
a  few  bulbs  and  see  the  results.  The  bulbs 
usually  sell  for  $1.50  per  dozen,  but  we  have 
raised  a  large  lot  and  offer  them  as  follows: 


5  bulbs  60c.:  1  doz.  $1.00:  50  $3.50 
postpaid 


We  are  large  growers  of  Flower  Seeds  and  plants 
as  well  as  Vegetable  seeds  of  very  superior  quality. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and  get 
fresh  seeds  raised  with  the  uttermost  care  and 
backed  by  our  44  years *  experience ,  ask  for  our 
catalogue.  There  is  no  charge  for  it. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 


Box  22,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


illlilllilllillllllilllliliililillllliiliillllllllilllll 


Some  Extraordinary  Daffodils 

PART  of  our  grounds  at  “Tulipdom”  consists  of  a  woodland  slope. 
It’s  a  very  beautiful  spot  and  we  have  endeavored  to  enhance  it’s 
beauty  by  planting  it  to  Daffodils. 

And  such  daffodils!  Not  only  the  regular  sorts  commonly  known  and 
grown,  but  many  of  them  not  introduced  as  yet — too  rare  to  be  disposed 
of  through  common  trade  channels.  We  invite  you  NOW  to  set  aside 
a  day  during  early  April!  Nearly  200  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils 
(many  very  rare)  planted  in  clumps  as  they  would  grow  naturally, 
promise  to  delight  your  eye.  And  we  promise  to  send  you  a  personal 
invitation  at  the  correct  moment,  if  you  mail  us  your  address  now. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  Zandbergen  Catalogue  TO-DA  Y 
— an  example  for  brevity,  truthfulness  and  simplicity. 

ZANDBERGEN  BROS. 

Oyster  Bay  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Bulb  Farms:  Valkenburg  (near  Leiden),  Holland 
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Moons’  Climbing  Roses  and  Vines 

LET  Climbing  Roses  and  Vines  solve,  in  their  own  delightful  way, 
some  of  your  garden  problems.  They  will  quickly  cover  “the  old 
line  fence”  transforming  it  into  a  thing  exquisite.  Over  your  garden 
gateway  they  will  issue  an  irresistible  invitation  to  enter  the  floral  re¬ 
treat  that  is  just  inside.  Of  your  porch,  or  trellis,  or  arbor,  they  will 
make  a  florescent  bower,  shady,  fragrant,  private — a  delightful  place  to 
while  away  your  leisure  moments. 

A  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY! 

Strong  Plants  from  Pots 
1  Dr  Van  Fleet  Rose  I  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose 

1  Hall’s  Japanese  Honeysuckle  1  Japanese  Clematis 

1  Boston  Ivy  Total  Value  $3.50 

Special  Combination  Price  $3.00 

Order  to-day  and  ask  for  GUT  complete  catalogue  G.  and  Special  offer  Folder 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  which  is  1  mile  from  Trenton,  M.  J.  PENNSYLVANIA 


■  ■ ,  •  ”,  -  ..  »  •  -  ■ 
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Hunt’s  Lawn  Dressing  Seed 

ANEW  product  that  feeds  the  roots  of  the  grass,  insuring 
perfect  growth,  fine  texture  and  deep  coloring.  Not  a 
mere  fertilizer,  like  most  lawn  dressings. 

Unsurpassed  for  Restoring  Old  Lawns 

Hunt’s  Lawn  Dressing  Seed  will  “liven  up”  old  lawns,  force  new  growth, 
and  cover  the  surface  with  a  thick  turf.  Rake  the  worn  spots  thoroughly; 
then  cover  with  Hunt’s  Lawn  Dressing  Seed. 

Gives  New  Lawns  the  Right  Start 

Prepare  the  ground,  then  spread  Hunt’s  Lawn  Dressing  Seed  at  the  rate 
of  25  lbs.  to  each  250  square  feet.  A  day  or  two  later  sow  Hunt’s  Prospect 
Park  Lawn  Seed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  250  square  feet.  This  will 
give  a  permanent  turf. 

Hunt’s  Lawn  Dressing  Seed  is  recommended  for  golf  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  Fairways  and  Putting  Greens  where  the  finest  surface  is  demanded. 

100-lb,  bag,  $40;  50-lb.  bag,  $21;  25-Ib.  bag,  $11;  5-lb.  bag,  $3. 

WM.  M.  HUNT  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Kunderd 


They  never  disappoint " 


Personal  Message 


Calls  for  Kunderd  Gladioli  this  year  have  so  far  exceeded 
anticipations  that  I  urge  old  friends — and  new — to  send 
requests  at  once!  Stocks  of  many  of  the  greatly  de¬ 
sired  new  kinds  are  already  low.  I  don’t  want  any 
admirer  of  Kunderd  Gladioli  to  be  disappointed  this 
year.  Write  me  immediately — while  1  can  help  you! — A.  E.  K. 

Now  for  the  joyous  planting  days! 

Are  you  ready  for  that  first  wonderful  moment  of  spring  when 
the  thrills  of  garden  making  begin?  I  know  what  it  means  to  me; 

I  realize  what  it  must  mean  to  you  if  your  Kunderd  ruffled,  plain- 
petal  or  primulinus  gladioli  are  ready  for  Mother  Earth’s  signal!  ' 

Kunderd  ruffled  type  Gladioli  have  re-created  world-wide  inter¬ 
est  in  this  charming  flower.  Kunderd  plain-petal  type  have  kept 
step  in  color  and  perfection  with  the  ruffled  kinds,  for  Mrs.  Dr. 
Norton,  Paramount  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  stand  absolutely 
unrivaled!  And,  no  other  strains  of  primulinus  hybrids  even 
resemble  the  new  Kunderd  family,  which  is  a  sensation  in  ex¬ 
quisite  butterfly  and  orchid-like  forms. 

My  enthusiasm  is  so  keen  for  all  three  kinds;  my  joy  in  having 
them  bloom  gorgeously  in  your  garden  is  so  great,  that  I  say 
again — Please  send  quickly  for  my  new  catalog  (describing  nearly 
400  varieties,  with  28  in  color) ,  and  get  off  your  order  as  soon  as 
you  get  it;  or,  if  you  have  already  received  the  catalog,  don’t 
delay  an  unnecessary  moment!  My  personal  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions  and  Special  Collection  offers  are  printed  in  the  catalog, 
which  is  actually  a  Gladioli  Handbook. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD,  Box  G,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

.  The  Originator  of  The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 
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has  been  written  to  help  you  make  your  home  grounds  more  beautiful. 

It  presents  in  concise  non-technical  language  the  story  of  “How  to 
Plant” — from  a  simple  doorstep  or  foundation  planting  to  elaborate  land¬ 
scape  effects  for  great  estates.  This  story,  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  fine 
photographs,  will  help  you  decide  what  effect  you  want,  what  materials  to 
use,  and  will  tell  you  what  it  will  cost.  Many  special  groupings  and  com¬ 
bination  offers  make  decision  simple. 

We  cannot  hope  to  meet  all  the  friends  of  our  little  Tree  Farms  face  to 
face.  This  book,  therefore,  is  its  personal  representative,  informed  with 
all  our  knowledge  and  experience,  all  our  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  serve 
you,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  truly  helpful  and  thus  fitly  represent  Little 
Tree  Farms. 

This  book  is  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 


The  Friendship  Evergreen  Box 

(See  illustration  below) 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  character  of  Little  Tree  Service  and  products, 
we  offer  you  the  collection  illustrated,  for  ten  dollars. 

Just  the  right  varieties  to  plant  at  your  doorstep,  under  that  bay  win¬ 
dow,  or  in  that  corner  of  the  lawn  where  you  have  often  wanted  to  put 
something.  Each  of  these  is  a  specimen  plant,  selected  for  vigour  of 
growth,  fine  shape  and  beautiful  color  in  combination.  It  is  an  exceptional 
value,  for  it  is  to  perform  an  exceptional  service.  It  is  to  show  you  what 
ten  dollars  will  do  for  you  when  invested  in  plants  grown  at  Little  Tree 
Farms. 

1  Blue  Spruce  z'-f  tall  1  Arhorvitae  tall 

1  Ground  Juniper  ip-spread  1  Douglas  Fir  z'-f  tall 

1  White  Spruce  z'-t,'  tall  1  Red  Pine  5 '-6'  tall 

A  REMARKABLE  VALUE  FOR  $10 


They  are  three  times  transplant¬ 
ed,  their  roots  in  a  ball  of  native 
loam,  burlap  wrapped.  The  whole 
shipment,  carefully  crated,  is  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  the  Express  Office  at 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  enclose  re¬ 
mittance  with  order. 


Note  the  generous  size, 
compact  shape  and  large 
root  systems  of  these 
splendid  plants.  They 
can’t  help  growing! 


Address  Sales  Dept.  B-3 


» 


AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 

419  Boylston  Street 


Water  Lily’s  Lovely  Blooms 
Richly  Reward  the  Gardener 

No  other  plants  give  so  rich  returns  in  loveliness  of 

form,  in  daintiness  of  color,  in  exquisite  fragrance,  and  in  continu¬ 
ance  of  bloom. 

Few  flowers  are  so  democratic  in  habit — Water  Lilies 

grow  readily  in  tub,  pool,  or  sluggish  stream.  Few  flowers  require 
so  little  thought  and  care — nature  herself  seems  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Water  Lilies. 

Hardy  Water  Lilies,  which  may  remain  in  the  pool 
all  winter,  should  be  planted  in  May  and  June.  You  may  select 
various  colors — white,  pink,  dark  red,  yellow — thus  adding  to  the 
charm  and  value  of  your  garden. 

TRICKER’S  BOOK  OF  WATER  LILIES 

shows  by  word  and  drawing  how  to  make  a  pool,  lists  many  rare  varie¬ 
ties,  and  pictures  in  natural  color  several  of  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  Water  Lilies.  Write  for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER  —  Water  Lily  Specialist 

661  Forest  Street  -  -  Arlington,  New  Jersey 

imiilillltiiliiu  luu..  umit.ihi: 


Let  Me  Mail  You  A  Most 
Unusual  Catalogue 


For  many  years  I  have 
specialized  in  the  kind  of 
plant  material  seldom  off¬ 
ered  by  other  horticultural 
establishments.  The  wild 
plants  of  the  woods  have 
always  been  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  me  than  their  cul¬ 
tivated  cousins. 

Besides  I  grow  quantities 
of  such  newT  garden  mate¬ 
rials  as  have  proven  their 
merit  during  the  last  few 
years.  Foremost  among 
them  rank  Regal  Lilies 
which  I  grow  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  Particularly  fine 
strains  of  Lupins  are  also 
available.  My  catalogue 
points  the  wray  to  gardens 
different  from  the  common 
run.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  mail  it  to  every  Garden 
Magazine  reader,  also  to 
friends  who  they  think 
might  be  interested. 


F.  H.  Horsford  Charlotte,  Vermont 
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T77r INTER — cold  and  white!  Yet  the  color 
rV  of  this  roof  in  the  slanting  sun  reflects 
the  warmth  of  the  hearth  within.  A  .  roof  of 
Johns-Manville  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles,  with 
their  various  soft  colorings  blended,  expresses 
the  geniality  of  your  home  and  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  your  taste. 

A  practical  roof  too !  Asbestos  has  proved  its 
permanence  in  the  rock-beds  whence  it  comes, 


and  its  fire-safety  under  the  white  hot  flame  of 
the  blow  torch. 

There  are  roofings  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
in  many  forms,  for  every  type  of  building;  all 
are  fire-safe  and  economical. 


Send  to  Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  for  booklet  in 
colors  on  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles. 


JOHNS-  MANVILLE 
ASBESTOS  SHINGL 


Through- 


Asbestos 


md  iis  .tilled  produces 

INSUI-ATION 

BRAKEJJN1NGS 


IKINGS 


Whether  You  Garden 
for  Fruits  or  Flowers 

Whether  you  aspire  to 
finer  roses  or  greater  bunch¬ 
es  of  choice  grapes;  whether 
your  hobby  be  Peonies, 

Phlox,  Poppies  or  what  not — 
wherever  there  are  flowers  with 
tender  petals,  the  vicious  Rose  Bug 
will  get  them  unless  you  are  prepared! 

Every  good  gardener  will  consider  himself  in  honor 
bound  to  combat  this  pest  with  the  absolutely  effective  aid  of 


Besides  disposing 
absolutely  of  the  com¬ 
ing  brood  of  Rose 
Bugs,  the  judicious 
use  of  Melrosine  will 
reduce  subsequent  in¬ 
vasions.  One  enthusias¬ 
tic  Melrosine  user,  Dr. 

M.  C.  Gottschaldt  of  Hempstead,  L.  L,  voices 
the  opinion  that,  with  the  help  of  JVIelrosine 


the  total  extermination  of  the  Rose  Bug  is  now 
definitely  in  sight.  Three  years  of  conscientious 
use  in  the  Hempstead  garden  have  almost  freed  does  not  stain  the  most  delicate  blossoms,  is  non¬ 
it  from  Rose  Bugs.  poisonous,  hence  safe  alike  for  man,  bird  or  beast 


Melrosine  is  indeed 
a  perfect  contact  insect¬ 
icide,  being  fatal  to  even 
the  most  difficult-to- 
combat  black  aphis  or 
plant  louse.  It  success¬ 
fully  destroys  all  species 
of  aphis,  striped  and 
spotted  beetles,  spiders,  thrips,  sawbugs,  etc. 
Moreover,  it  cleanses  the  foliage,  keeping  the 
plants  in  healthy  condition,  thus  making  them  dis¬ 
ease  resistant.  Withal, Melrosine  is  pleasanttouse, 


MELROSINE— 

The  Tested  and  Proved 
Rose  Bug  Remedy — Fatal 
to  Every  Bug  it  Touches 


Go  to  Your  Dealer  for  Your  Supply 

Leading  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishments  carry  MELROSINE.  Please  ask  for  it.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply  you,  we  will  send  a  trial  can  upon  receipt  of  6oc. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  further  facts 


The  Garden  Chemical  Go.,  146th  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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We  grow  Nursery  Stock  to  suit 
every  requirement 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  well  as  Roses,  Vines  and  Perennials. 
A  small  section  of  our  Evergreens  is  shown  above.  A  copy 
of  our  “Handbook  of  General  Information  on  Trees  and 
Hardy  Plants”  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  request. 


THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES 

W.  H.  Wyman  &  Son,  Proprietors 

V  NORTH  ABINGTON,  ^ 
MASS. 


Whitesbog  Cultivated 
Blueberries 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 
are  distinctly  different  from 
the  blueberries  of  long  ago. 
They  are  bigger  and  more 
delicious;  practically  seed¬ 
less  and  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ! 

For  fresh  fruit,  pies  and 
preserving,  Whitesbog 
Blueberries  are  unexcelled. 
Their  fruiting  season  ex¬ 
tends  from  mid  to  late  sum¬ 
mer.  At  all  times  they  are 
highly  ornamental ;  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for 
private  gardens. 

Write  for  full  information 
concerning  this  latest  addition 
to  the  cultivated  fruit  cycle  of 
America. 


WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blue¬ 
berry  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  Inc. 

Box  G,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Ja 
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VAN  DUSEN 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

APPLE 
PEAR 
CHERRY 
PLUM 
PEACH 

HAVEN’T  you  often  felt  a  hankering  to 
grow  on  your  own  grounds  part  of  the 
fruit  needed  for  your  family  use? 

Has  limited  space  discouraged  you  from 
planting  your  own  fruit  trees? 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  open  the  way  for  the 
suburban  dweller  to  realize  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  harvesting  fresh  fruit  for  table 

use. 

Even  on  the  smaller  home  grounds,  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  may  compete  to  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  larger  estates  which  invariably 
give  fruit  planting  an  important  place  in  the 
landscape  plans. 

Nine  dwarf  trees  occupy  the  space  of  four 
standard  trees,  and  produce  as  much  fruit. 


Seven  Year  Dwarf  Pear  ivith  One  Bushel  of  Fruit 


=  Your  set  of  nursery  catalogues  is  not  complete  without  the 

=  Van  Dusen  catalogue.  Our  tabular  method  of  fruit  descrip- 

E  tions  tells  you  what  you  want  to  know.  Send  for  your  copy. 

|  THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

E  C.  C.  McKAY,  Manager .  BOX  G,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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<§eta  &cre£  (fMabtolt 

Known  as  “Bulbs  That  Bloom ” 
The  World  Over 

WE  GROW  our  own  bulbs  and  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Over  thirty  years  of  growing  and  selling  bulbs 
is  proof  of  our  experience. 

We  have  originated  many  of  the  best  varieties 
and  grow  all  of  the  best  originated  by  others. 


A  Few  Attractive  Offers 
From  Our  Booklet 


Dozen 

Hundred 

Mrs,  Dr.  Norton,  Delicate  Pink 

$3.00 

$22.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Pink— dark  blotch  1.00 

7.50 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Flame  Pink 

.60 

4.00 

Halley,  Salmon  Pink 

.60 

4.00 

America,  Light  Pink 

.60 

4.00 

Schwaben,  Canary  Yellow 

1.00 

7.50 

One  each  for  60c — 12  each  for  $6.00 


New  Orchid-Flowering 
Primulinus  Hybrids 

will  appeal  particularly  to  those 
in  search  of  delicate  colors  and 
dainty  forms.  For  over  thirty 
years  the  founder  of  this  business 
has  worked  on  the  development 
of  the  Gladiolus  race.  Tracy 
Hybrids  in  this  class  equal  the 
choicest  obtainable  anywhere! 

Primulinus  Hybrid  Seedlings 
Every  Bulb  Will  Bloom 

25  bulbs  .  .  .  $  .75  postpaid 
100  bulbs  .  .  .  3.00 

Any  one  of  the  collection  worthy 
of  a  name. 

If  you  love  flowers,  you’ll  love 
the  Primulinus  Hybrids. 

And  Tracy  Dahlias, 

Too 

We  champion  the  Dahlia  as  a 
garden  flower,  rather  than  an 
object  for  exhibition.  The  old  proven  stand-bys  with  the 
newer  free-flowering  kinds  in  all  classes  make  up  our 
collection. 

Visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  In  ernational  Flower  Show,  New 
York.  We  will  have  our  unusual  Glass  and  Pottery  on  Sale. 

Booklet  Free 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY,  Inc. 

Box  32  Wenham,  Mass. 
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Your  Outdoor  Living  Room 

Matchless  days  this  summer  in  your  “Outdoor  living  room,” 
carpeted  with  fresh  green  grass,  'draped  with  shady  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers — and  furnished  with  Garden  Craft  Chairs, 
benches  and  tables  for  the  yard;  pergolas,  lattices,  garden 
houses;  bird  houses  and  baths;  all  the  very  best  construction, 
of  the  best  materials. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices — and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

GARDEN  CRAFT,  5  Lake  Street,  Crystal  Lake,  Ill. 


Prepare  Now  for  the  Green  Velvety 
Lawn  You’ll  Want  Next  Spring 

As  an  ideal  winter  mulch  for  lawns,  “F.  &  I.” — 
nature’s  fertilizer  and  insecticide — is  the  logical  choice 
of  lawn  and  garden  experts  who  make  careful  com¬ 
parisons. 

All  winter  long  “F.  &  I.”  will  protect  your  grass  from 
extreme  cold  and  sudden  thaws.  While  the  melting 
snows  leach  out  the  potash,  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  feed  the  roots  in  early  spring. 

“F.  Sc  I.”  is  both  a  fertilizer  and  an  insecticide — a 
purely  vegetable  product  which  rapidly  disintegrates, 
adding  valuable  humus  to  the  soil.  “F.  &  I.”  is  applied 
exactly  as  you  would  use  an  animal  manure — yet  it 
contains  no  insect  pests  or  weed  seeds  and  is  free  from 
objectionable  odor. 

Many  of  America’s  most  attractive  suburban  proper¬ 
ties  and  extensive  country  estates  depend  upon  “F.  &  I.” 
for  their  beauty  of  lawn  and  garden. 

Write  NOW’ for  literature,  prices  and  samples 

The  F.  &  I.  Tobacco  Products  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  ofi6F.  &  f.9S  Golf  Green  and  Uniform  Brand  Tobacco  Stems0 
Dusts  and  Powders 
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Built  for  Fast, 

Easy  Spraying 

This  wheel-barrow  spray  outfit  is  especially 
designed  for  the  gardener  and  small  fruit 
grower  who  wants  an  easily  operated,  one- 
man  machine.  It  has  the  fewest  possible 
parts;  is  light  in  weight,  yet  substantially 
constructed  for  long,  hard  service. 

Handles  and  frame  are  continuous  steel  tubing; 
24"  iron  wheel,  3"  tire;  10  gallon  tank  of  galvanized 
iron  (brass  extra)  reinforced  top  and  bottom  with 
steel  bands;  pump  cylinder,  plunger  valves  and 
valve  seats  are  brass.  This  pump  developes  100 
lbs.  pressure  and  maintains  a  uniform  discharge. 
Price  includes  10  ft.  of  g"  hose  and  4  ft.  spray  pipe 
with  Deming  “Demorel”  spray  nozzle. 

Order  direct,  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
331  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


Complete  Deming  Spray 
Catalogue  free  on  request, 
ioc  to  cover  cost  will  also 
bring  vou  “Spraying  for 
Profit,”  an  exhaustive 
spray  guide  of  64  pages. 


SPRAYERS 


37  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


WE  HAVE  A  FENCE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
Thirty-six  Years  of  Fence  Construction. 


Entrance  Gates,  Ornamental  Iron  Fence  and  Railings,  Weather 
Vanes,  Settees,  Rose  Arches,  Grape  Arbors,  Tennis  Court  Enclos¬ 
ures,  Poultry  and  Dog  Runs. 

Special  designs  made  to  harmonize  with  buildings  or 
landscape  plans. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Members  Page  Fence  and  Wire  Products  Association 


11I3S  Dahlias 


SIX  DAHLIAS  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 

Dr.  Tevis.  Dec.  Famous  prize-winner.  Salmon-rose  shading  to 
golden  apricot.  Extra  large.  $1.00  each. 

George  Walters.  Hybrid  Cactus.  Beautiful  salmon  flower  shaded 
with  orange  and  gold.  $1.00  each. 

Insulinde.  Dec.  The  most  popular  Dahlia.  Golden  brown  suf¬ 
fused  with  bronze,  reverse  of  petals  lavender.  Giant  flower.  $2.00  each. 

Jonkeer  Boreel.  Holland  Hybrid  Cactus.  Brilliant  orange  glisten¬ 
ing  with  gold.  A  stunning  Dahlia.  $1.00  each. 

Red  Cross.  Hybrid  Cactus  of  great  beauty.  Large  flower  with 
unique  combination  of  red,  yellow  and  bronze.  A  prize  winner.  50c  each. 

Rose  Gem.  Peony.  Dainty  shade  of  salmon-pink  with  silver 
shadings.  $1.00  each. 

1  Bulb  of  each  of  these  Six  Great  Dahlias,  $5.00  postpaid. 


Popular  Favorites 


Bianca.  Cactus.  Lilac-pink  shading  to  white.  $1.00  each. 

Coppersmith.  Peony-duplex.  Copper  colored  free  bloomer. 

75c  each. 

Jean  Kerr.  Beautiful  white  decorative.  75c  each. 

Mme.  Henri  Cayeux.  Pink  cactus  tipped  white.  Dainty  flower. 

50c  each. 

King  of  the  Autumn.  Decorative.  Soft  salmon-buff.  Favorite 
in  Holland  and  America.  75c  each. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Breck.  Decorative.  Creamy  yellow  with  soft  rose 
pink  shadings.  50c  each. 

These  Six  Favorites — 1  Bulb  of  each,  $3.50  postpaid. 

We  have  more  than  300  varieties  of  Dahlias  growing  at  Schulz’s  Dahlia  Farm, 
making  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  American  Dahlias,  all  described  in 

SCHULZ’S  1923  CATALOGUE 

Six  Standard  Cannas 

Allemania.  (Orchid  flowering).  Salmon  with  gold  markings.  15c  each,  $1.50  doz. 
Cheerfulness.  This  Canna  is  one  of  the  freest  flowered.  Color  is  bright  orange 
red,  each  petal  flaked  carmine-crimson.  20c  each,  $2.00  doz. 

King  Humbert.  (Orchid  flowering).  The  most  popular  Canna.  Great  orange 
scarlet  flowers.  Foliage  dark  bronze.  15c  each,  $1.50  doz. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Conard.  Large  salmon  pink.  24c  each,  $2.50  doz. 

Wintzer’s  Colossal.  (Orchid  Flowering).  The  largest  flowering  Canna.  Bright 
scarlet.  15c  each,  $1 .50  doz. 

Yellow  King  Humbert.  (Orchid  Flowering).  Flowers  yellow  with  red  spots. 

15c  each,  $1.50  doz. 

Collection  1  Doz.  of  each  of  these  Cannas,  $8.00  postpaid. 

Dahlias,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  Garden  Tools,  etc.  We  maintain  a  skilled 
Landscape  Department.  Write  for  information. 

Everything  for  Your  Garden  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

JACOB  SCHULZ  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Architects 

550  South  Fourth  Avenue  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Californian  Winters  Retard 
Purdy’s  Perennials 

OUR  cool  mountain  climate  produces  perennials  so  sturdy  that  they  may 
safely  be  planted  in  the  spring.  They  have  made  no  top  growth  by  early 
April,  and  will  produce  good  results  this  season.  Perennials  grown  in  warmer 
climates  have  to  be  moved  almost  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  or  growth  will 
start,  and  be  checked  when  the  plants  are  moved. 


Plant  Iris  Now 

You  can  do  it  successfully  with  Purdy’s 
Irises;  you  need  not  wait  until  next  summer 
or  fall.  In  previous  Garden  advertise¬ 
ments  I  called  attention  to  my  fine  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Delphiniums, 
and  Gladioli.  These  will  all  flower  well  if 
you  plant  them  in  March  or  early  April. 


Ever  Try  Heucheras? 

My  collection  f  hybrid  Heucheras  is  really 
excellent.  The  ainty  flowers  are  colored 
with  shades  of  pink  or  coral;  their  beautiful 
foliage,  their  hardiness,  their  ready  adapta¬ 
tion  to  sunlight  or  deep  shade,  makes  them 
favorites  for  the  rock  garden.  Mixed,  25 
cts.  each,  $2.50  per  doz. 


Few  things  planted  in  the  spring  give  such  satisfaction  as  the  garden  Pent- 
stemons.  The  erect  flowering  stems  are  richly  clad  with  glossy  foliage,  and 
bear  large  clusters  of  rose  and  pink  flowers.  Free  blooming,  and  immune  to 
disease.  Pentstemons  will  greatly  help  your  garden  this  summer,  if  you  plant 
them  soon.  $1.50  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

My  catalogue  describes  Perennial  Plants  for  almost  any  purpose.  You’ll 
find  in  it  many  things  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  Copies  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application. 


Carl  Purdy  Box  112  Ukiah,  California 


This  New  Celosia  is  Both  a 
Summer  and  a  Winter  Flower 

In  summer  the  blooms  of  Celosia  Chrysanthe flora  are  like  huge  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  colors  are  gorgeously  beautiful — golden  yellow,  lemon,  orange, 
shell-pink,  old  rose,  salmon,  mulberry,  violet,  Nile  green,  wistaria  and  maroon. 

For  winter  these  colors  can  be  retained  by  drying  the  blooms  in  a  dark 
place;  they  are  more  beautiful  and  more  lasting  than  the  “everlasting  flowers 
for  winter  decorations. 

Mixed  Colors  only,  50c  per  packet 

With  your  order  for  a  packet  of  this  new  Celosia  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
Forbes’  1923  Seed  Catalogue 

A  quarter  century’s  experience  in  seed  growing  is  put  at  your  service. 
Practical  helps  for  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  with  cultural  notes, 
make  the  book  valuable  to  all.  To  customers  it  is  sent  without  notice;  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  Forbes’  Seeds  it  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ALEXANDER  FORBES  &  CO. 

Box  201 
Newark 
New  Jersey 


FLOWERS  ALL  SEASON 

Through  Two  Unusual  Offers 


Hardy  Perennials 
Special  Offer  of  Ye  Olde 
Fashioned  Garden  Plants 

We  can  supply  you  with  70 
strong  plants  such  as  Colum¬ 
bine,  Gaillardia,  Larkspur, 
Achillea,  etc.,  with  blending 
color,  covering  the  blooming 
season  and  filling  a  space  of 
100  feet. 

This  offer  is  made  as  a  unit 
for  $12.00  or  approximately  17c 
each.  These  are  all  strong  field 
grown  clumps,  giving  you  flow¬ 
ers  from  April  to  November. 
Orders  will  be  shipped  by  April, 
parcel  post  prepaid  east  of 
Mississippi,  providing  remit¬ 
tance  accompanies  the  order. 


Gladiolus  Special  Offer 


doz. 

America — light  pink  $  .75 

Baron  Hulot — rich  purple  1.25 

Francis  King — red  .75 

Gladys  Harkness — white  1.00 

Halley — salmon  pink  .75 

Hilda — deep  red  1.25 

Loveliness — creamy  white  1.50 

Niagara — creamy  yellow  1.25 

Pink  Perfection — pure  pink  1.50 

Panama — rose  pink  1 .00 

Trieub — soft  pink  1.25 

Schwaben — pure  yellow  1.50 


Our  Special  Collection 
Offer 

3  of  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (36 
bulbs)  $3.25. 

6  each  of  the  above  i2  varieties  (72  bulbs) 
$6.00. 

12  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (144 
bulbs)  $11.50. 

25  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (300 
bulbs)  $22.00. 


We  offer  free  one  Dahlia  bulb  (Millionaire)  with  every  order  of  $25.00 
or  more.  This  is  one  of  the  best  modern  Dahlias,  measuring  from  7  to 
12  inches  across,  retailing  at  $2.50  each. 


CLINTON  NURSERIES 

Warren  W.  Richards,  Mgr.  CLINTON,  CONN. 

Hardy  Plant  Specialists.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
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ANNOUNCING  SOME  NEW  DAHLIAS 


During  the  fall  of  1922  we  staged  some  excellent  “Dahlia 
Shows”  in  our  New  Rochelle  store,  and  below  we  offer  some 
novelties  that  created  a  sensation  in  our  store  last  fall. 

Myra  Valentine.  Decorative.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  there  is  no  more  beautiful  Dahlia  than  Myra  Valen¬ 
tine.  We  recommend  it  highly.  A  giant  salmon  bronze 
and  gold  combination.  This  Dahlia  was  a  sensation  at  the 
last  New  York  Show.  $15.00  each. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hollingsworth.  Hy.  Cactus.  Here  is  an 
unusual  Dahlia.  A  beautiful  mauve  color  with  excellent 
stems.  As  charming  as  it  is  unusual.  $5.00  each. 

Madeleine  McFall.  Peony.  Glorious  sunset  com¬ 
bination  of  pink  and  gold.  This  Dahlia  was  awarded 
Certificate  of  Merit  at  New'  York  Botanical  Gardens,  this 
year.  Long  stems,  free  bloomer,  $3.00  each. 

Our  1923  Catalogue 

Is  ready  to  send  to  you.  We  have  complete  lines  of 
bulbs,  seeds,  tools,  etc.  Write  for  copy. 

Our  broad  experience  in  creating  original  landscape 
designs  in  both  American  and  European  Gardens  enables 
us  to  offer  a  Unique  Landscape  Service  in  making  and  de¬ 
signing  Rock  Gardens,  Formal  Gardens  (any  style) 
Borders,  Vistas,  Pools,  etc.  We  welcome  correspondence 
on  Landscape  plans  for  either  large  or  small  places. 


“A  Little  Book 

About  Roses” 

for  1923  IS  NOW  READY 

A  gem  of  the  printers’  art,  it  is,  in  addition  to 
its  unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  the  most 
helpful  rose  catalogue  published. 

It  is  bound  this  year  in  a  cover  by  Stern, 
showing,  at  her  best,  our  famous  flower  girl  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  fields,  rich  in  June’s  fresh  green¬ 
ness,  with  her  arms  full  of  roses — all  in  natural 
colors. 

This  book  and  the  business  which  it  so  well 
represents  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  loving 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 
It  is  mailed  free  to  customers  and  intending 
purchasers — to  anyone  without  obligation  to 
purchase  (but  to  insure  appreciation),  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  ioc  in  coin  or  stamps. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Box  60 

Specialist  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


IMH 


f  Special  ^ 
GARDEN  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  COLLECTION 

Bonnie  Brae  .  $2.00 

Colossal  Peace  .  2.00 
Insulinde  .  .  .  2.50 

Mme.  Butterfly  .  2.00 
Mrs.  Carl  Salbach  2.00 
Rosa  Nell  .  .  .  3.50 

Six  tubers  of  exceptional  merit. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  post¬ 
paid  for  $10.00.  Other  col¬ 
lections,  $1 .00  to  $7.50. 

Send  for  our  1923  Catalogue 
of  the  newest  and  best  exhi¬ 
bition  and  cut  flower  varie¬ 
ties,  which  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health  and  vitality. 


WARREN  W.  MAY  T  ROT  T 


VI  N  EILAAIO 


The  VAUGHAN  CUCUMBER 

INCOMPARABLY  the  finest  salad  cucumber  which  can  be  grown  outdoors 
in  America.  It  produces  long,  slender  fruits  of  a  cool,  dark  green,  which 
when  still  immature  and  of  the  finest  table  quality,  commonly  exceed  14  inches 
in  length  and  are  of  ideal  proportions,  the  greatest  diameter  never  exceeding 
one  fourth  the  length.  There  is  no  variety  to  compare  with  it  in  size  or 
quality.  It  grows  vigorously  under  ordinary  conditions  and  needs  no  coddling. 
Packet  10  cents;  Oz.,  40  cents. 


Vaughan’ s  Dahlia  Flowered  Zinnias 


FOR  the  first  time  we  offer  these  splendid  flowers,  which  often  exceed  6 
inches  in  diameter,  in  seven  colors:  DREAM,  a  deep  lavender;  OLD 
ROSE;  EXQUISITE,  a  light  rose,  center  deep  rose;  GOLDEN  STATE,  a 
deep  orange;  SCARLET  FLAME  a  bright  scarlet  with  blending  of  orange; 
MONARCH  a  crimson  giant;  and  ORIOLE,  orange  and  gold.  Each  of  these, 
25  cents  a  packet,  or  all  seven  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Race  of  Giant  Asters 

/CALIFORNIA  Giants  combine  the  robust  habit  of  growth  and  length  of 
stem  that  characterize  the  American  Beauty  type,iwith  the  Ostrich  Feather 
type  of  flower.  We  offer  them  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  three  varieties: 
PEACHBLOSSOM,  DARK  PURPLE  and  LIGHT  BLUE.  Each  of  these, 
15  cents  a  packet,  or  the  three  for  40  cents. 

A  Rainbow  Garden  of  Gladioli  for  $1 .00 


O  A  bulbs  of  flowering  size  (the  size  we  plant  for  cut  flowers)  including  not 
Jv  less  than  10  named  varieties  of  Gladioli  grown  on  our  Michigan  farms, 
where  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  production  of  this  flower,  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00.  An  introductory  offer  to  show  you  Vaughan’s  quality  bulbs. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

10-12  W.  Randolph  St.  41-43  Barclay  St. 

Chicago  New  York 
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WREN  HOUSE 
eat  grasshoppers. 


Wrens  eat  grasshoppers,  bee¬ 
tles,  caterpillars,  spiders  and 
mosquitoes.  One  pair  will 
catch  six  hundred  insects  a  day..- 
Of  fir  wood  with  cypress  shin¬ 
gles  and  copper  coping  Four 
compartments  To  hang  28 
in.  high,  18  in  diameter 
Green.  Price  $6  00. 


PURPLE  MARTIN  HOUSE 
Martins  feed  almost  entirely  on 
: winged  insects,  especially  the 
mosquito.  One  martin  will  eat 
a  thousand  a  day. 

Cottage  style,  white  pine  painted' 
green  and  while,  28  compart¬ 
ments.  To  go  on  pole.  26  x 
27  x  31  inches.  Price  $16.00. 
Other  styles  up  to  $78.00. 


WOODPECKER  HOUSE 
Woodpeckers  devour  as  many 
as  75  kinds  of  costly  insects. 
They  destroy  moths,  ants  and 
spiders,  and  those  pests  that 
attack  trees. 

Of  Norway  pine  with  cypress- 
shingles,  ventilated  perfectly. 
To  attach  to  tree  trunk.  26 
in.  high,  12  in  wide.  Bark 
brown.  Price  $6.00. 


FANNY  FUCKER'.-  S'  POSE  LIFE  S  PRETTY  EAST 
IN  A  DODSON  HOUSE  ? 


M  ICHAEL  MARTIN  :  —  EASY  NOTHING!  l'M 
AFTER  A  THOUSAND  BUGS  A  DAY  A  GOOD 
HOME  MEANS  A  BIG  -FAMILY  AND 
that's  what  i’ve  GOT  THIS  year 


Dodson 

Bird 

Houses 


RID  THE  GARDEN  OF  INSECT  PESTS  NOW 

When  the  green  things  appear,  tender  plants  and  buds, 
you’ll  need  the  song  birds.  They  are  the  destroyers  of  the 
insect  pests.  That  is  why  you  see  more  Dodson  Bird 
Houses  each  year,  why  they  are  an  important  invest, 
ment.  These  little  scientific  houses  attract  the  birds 
season  after  season  and  help  multiply  these  cheerful 
workers.  £  Your  trees,  for  example,  need  the  woodpeckers. 
Their  chisel  bills  and  sharp  tongues  bore  deep  into  the  bark  where  insects 
lurk.  You  could  not  see  these  insects  till  the  tree  was  dying!  The  early 
robin  hunts  Marelvflies !  X  Each  Dodson  Bird  House  attracts  some  helpful 
bird.  Order  now  from  Kankakee.  Mr.  Dodson  will  gladly  advise  you. 
Save  the  garden,  the  trees  and  the  shrubs! 

V  JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  709  Harrison  Avenue  KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

.  D  odsoti.is  President  of  the  American  Audubon  Association 


FAMOUS  DODSON 

SPARROW  TRAP.—.. 
English  sparrows  do  no  work. 
They  attack  the  song  birds,  eat 
their  eggs  and  young.  This  spar¬ 
row  trap  will  free  your  ground, 
of  this  pest. 

Of  tinned  wire,  weatherproof,  36 
x  18  x  12  in.  Price  $8.00 


pDpp  Mr.  Dodson’s  fascinating  booklet  "Your  Bird 
*  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them”  will  be  gladly 

sent  upon  request.  It  shows  all  the  houses. 

Forty  years'  loving  study  of  the  song  birds  has  completed  it. 
A  house  for  every  bird  in  every  clime! 


For  The  Garden 

Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  well 
designed  Fountain  in  a  well  chosen  setting? 


For  years  the  name  of 
Mott  has  been  identified 
with  the  best  in  Garden 
Ornaments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  in  bronze  and 
iron. 

Our  Artists,  Designers, 
and  Modelers  are  at  your 
service  to  meet  special 
requirements. 

Mott  Catalogues  will 
be  sent  on  request.  They 
cover  a  wide  field  from 
Fountains  to  Stable  Fit¬ 
tings  and  from  Memorial 
Tablets  to  Electroliers. 


ORNAMENTAL  DEPT. 

The  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 
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|  The  AZALEAS  of  OLD 
JAPAN  for  your  Garden! 

The  spirit  of  Old  Japan  still  lives  in  its  Gardens.  And  the  key¬ 
note  of  these  charmingly  exotic  spots — breathing  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  mysteries  of  the  ancient  East — is  the  bright,  striking,  yet 
delicately  hued  AZALEA. 

We  cannot  all  live  in  the  colorful  Orient.  There  is  little  of  the 
exotic  in  the  lines  of  most  of  us.  But  you  can,  however, 
brighten  the  gray  monotone  of  native  surroundings,  by  adding 
to  YOUR  GARDEN  the  vivid  touch  of  oriental  splendor — the 
picturesque  charm  and  sentimental  atmosphere  of  Old  Japan 
|  itself — as  brought  to  life  in  our 

AZALEAS  of  OLD  JAPAN 

Large,  bushy,  shapely  plants  that  bloom  in  late  May  and  whose  pro¬ 
fuse  blossoms  are  an  almost  indescribably  delicate  hue  of  flaming 
j  pinkish  red! 

$4  each.  Five  for  $19.  Ten  for  $35,  f.  o.  b.  Framingham. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Carefully  packed  and 
shipped  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 

Order  NOW  for  prompt  delivery  of  these  beautiful  plants  in 
April  and  early  May.  Remittance  must  accompany  order. 

WYMAN’S 

FRAMINGHAM  NURSERIES 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Home  owners  needing  advice  should  have  a  copy  of  our  handsome  Book,  “Beau¬ 
tiful  Home  Surroundings.”  Sent  free  on  request  anywhere  East  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  Elsewhere,  on  receipt  of  $1. 
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HE  whole  year  through  a  fresh  and  vernal  beauty 
hovers  around  the  home  which  stands  in  a  bower  of 


Hill’s  Evergreens 

Independent  of  the  changing  seasons,  beautiful  Evergreens 
stand  with  a  welcome,  always  friendly. 

Any  desired  arrangement  may  be  obtained  out  of  the  wide 
variety  of  Hill’s  Evergreens.  Rightly  chosen,  they  blend  with 
the  surroundings  of  the  most  formal  mansion,  yet  the  simple 
places  seem  to  acquire  new  dignity  by  their  presence. 


Send  for  1923  catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  showing  many  varieties  from  the 
world’s  largest  stock  of  Evergreens — all  at  new  reduced  prices.  Do  it 
now  and  get  your  selections  this  spring.  Consult  your  landscape  architect, 
nurseryman  or  florist. 


.  5= 


D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Specialists  for  Over  60  Years 

106  Cedar  Street  ::  Dundee,  Illinois 


Nothing  in  the  plant  world  can  quite  replace  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Ever¬ 
greens.  As  single  specimens  or  in  groups  on  the  lawn,  or  massed  around 
porches  or  foundation  walls,  they  add  an  air  of  stately  dignity  to  the  modest 
suburban  home,  as  well  as  the  expensive  estate.  Every  home  should  have 
a  few  Evergreens.  The  important  thing  is  to  choose  the  right  sort  and  get 
the  best  quality.  We  have  a  complete  stock  and  can  meet  every  requirement 
as  to  variety,  size,  price,  or  quality.  Let  us  send  you  our  new 

Cafulnnuo  IVoo  The  finest  we  have  ever  issued.  Beautifully  illus- 
lalU^LKc  I  ICC  trated  and  printed.  Contains  complete  list  of  Ever¬ 
greens  and  other  shrubbery,  garden,  field,  and  flower  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  etc. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  on  request.  A  postal  will  do. 

HOLMES  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Dept.  441  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Garden  Full 
W,  Gladioli 


The  Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flowers  grown  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  family  can¬ 
not  enjoy  this  grand  flower— it  is  as 
^  easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

Bloom  from  July  to  frost  if  you 
plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month  from 
April  to  July. 

For  Two  Dollars  we  will  send  50 
Bulbs  of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture, 
which  covers  every  conceivable 
shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Each  year  we  sell  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

Order  Your  Bulbs  Now,  so  as  to  have  them  to 
plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  in  package 

Mail  this  advertisement,  or  present  at  our  store, 
with  Check,  Money  Order,  Cash  or  Stamps,  and 
secure  this  splendid  collection,  sent  prepaid  to  any 
point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi.  For  points 
West  and  Canada  add  25c — ($2.25  ) 


Our  25th  Anniversary  Seed  Annual  sent  on  request 


30-32  Barclay  St. 
New  York  City 


Remarkable 
Asparagus 
Results 

from  this  newly 
developed  seed 

TLTERE  is  the  asparagus  to  plant  in  your  garden — Washington 
-*•  Asparagus — a  new  variety  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

No  other  variety  can  compare  with  Washington.  It  is  rust 
resistant,  fast  growing  and  high  yielding.  The  stalks  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus  are  larger  and  more  deliciously  tender  than  any 
other  market  variety. 

Our  farms  have  been  listed  as  official  suppliers  of  this  newly 
developed  seed  and  plants. 

A  package  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three  rows  each  50 
ft.  long,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  average  family  requirements, 
and  will  produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  to  day  for  this  special  $1.00  package  of  selected  seeds. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  send  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3.00  for  25  roots. 

Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Complete  cultural 
directions  with  each  order. 

Prompt  ordering  is  suggested  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  the  large  commercial  grower. 

Riverview  Farms  R.=7  (Fairton)  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Oriental  Splendor 

WHERE  a  large  tree  is  not  desirable,  or  an  evergreen  may 
be  too  formal,  flowering  shrubs  will  be  ideal.  So,  too, 
groups  and  combinations  will  be  found  preferable  wherever 
such  an  arrangement  is  possible. 

The  species  and  varieties  grown  by  Outpost  Nurseries  and 
here  offered,  are  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  They 
are  choice  and  beautiful  specimens,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  ordinary  stock. 

One  Each  of  These  Seven  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Extra  Fine  Specimens  (seven  in  all)  for 

JAPANESE  WEEPING  CHERRY  (Prunus  subhirtella  pendula). 
Produces  a  strong  Japanese  effect  with  crooked  drooping  branches. 
Beautiful  pink  s>r  rose  flowers.  Excellent  for  backgrounds.  6-foot 
specimens,  $5  each. 

JAPANESE  FLOWERING  CRAB  APPLE  (Pyrus  floribunda).  Lit¬ 
erally  covered  in  spring  with  fragrant  pink  flowers  of  rare  charm. 
Extremely  ornamental,  very  hardy  and  desirable  as  specimens  or  in 
the  border.  Strong  specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  $1.50  each. 

JAPANESE  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  Kousa).  A  Japanese  counterpart 
of  our  Cornus  Florida.  In  the  Japanese  species  the  berries  are  united 
in  a  flushed  strawberry-shaped  mass.  The  flower  heads  are  borne 
on  a  slender  pedicle,  about  the  end  of  May  when  the  tree  is  in  full 
foliage.  Strong  specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  $2.50  each. 

RED-FLOWERING  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  florida  rubra).  Similar 
to  the  White  flowering  variety,  but  with  red  blooms.  A  rare  variety 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  Strong  specimens,  5  to  6  feet,  $6  each. 
WHITE-FLOWERING  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  florida  alba).  Myriads 
of  white  blossoms  followed  by  scarlet  fruits  in  the  fall.  Upright 
growth,  branching  closely  to  the  ground.  May  be  trimmed  to  formal 
shapes.  Strong  specimens,  5  to  6  feet,  $5  each. 

DOUBLE  WHITE-FLOWERING  PEACH  (Prunus  persica  alba). 
Tree  rather  irregular  in  form,  useful  as  a  specimen  or  in  the  border. 
Flowers  pure  white,  double  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Strong  specimens,  5  to  6  feet,  $2  each. 

DOUBLE  RED-FLOWERING  PEACH  (Prunus  persica  rubra). 
Similar  to  the  preceding  but  with  unusually  handsome  red  flowers. 
Strong  specimens,  5  to  6  feet,  $2  each. 

HESE  flowering  shrubs  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the 
remarkable  collection  at  Outpost  Nurseries.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  the  Nurseries  and  get  acquainted 
with  our  resources,  quality  of  the  stock  and  the  care  given  to 
its  growth.  If  you  cannot  visit  us,  write  us  about  your  home 
or  estate  and  we  will  gladly  give  suggestions  and  advice  for 
landscape  planning.  A  copy  of  our  new  illustrated  catalogue 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

OUTPOST  NURSERIES 

Danbury  Road  Ridgefield  Connecticut 


Charles  T) ingee  ’ 


Wc  honor  this  grand  rose  nit h 
the  name  of  the  founder  of 
our  business  because  we  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  wonderful 
rose  in  the  world. 

WE  originated  the  “Charles 
Dingee  ’  bush  rose  in  our  own 
gardens  by  crossing  a  grand,  old, 
hardy  pink  rose  with  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  white  varieties.  The 
result  was  a  wonderfully  strong 
growing  bush  with  magnificent  foli¬ 
age  and  continuous  bearing  of  im¬ 
mense,  double,  grandly  formed 
flowers. 

There  is  a  most  delicate  blending 
of  colors — rose  tints  in  center, 
gradually  shading  off  into  a  pale 
blush  creamy  white.  The  flowers 
from  bud  to  full  bloom  are  unex¬ 
celled  and  are  borne  on  long,  stiff, 
erect  stems. 

We  own  and  control  the  entire 
stock  of  “Charles  Dingee”  roses. 
They  can  be  had  nowhere  else. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden 
or  yard.  One-year-old  plants,  30c; 
4  for  $1.00.  Large  2- year-old 
plants,  85c,  by  parcel  post,  prepaid 
Extra  strong  3-year-old  bushes 
with  soil  on  roots,  $1.25,  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  collect. 


Our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture  for  1923 
Sent  Free  on  Request 

Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Roses”  in  natural  colors. 
It’s  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and  Leading 
Rose  Grmrers  in  America.  Offers  over  500  varieties  of 
roses  and  other  plants,  bulbs,  and  seeds,  and  tells  how 
to  grow  them.  Edition  limited.  It’s  Freel 


Established  1850  70  Greenhouses 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  337,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  SLIPPED? 

Is  your  knowledge  of  French  slipping  and  do  you  want 
to  hold  what  you  have  and  then  build  upon  it?  If  you 
answer  “yes”  we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer. 

LE  PETIT  JOURNAL 

is  a  periodical  published  in  reduced  newspaper  form  and 
appearing  twice  a  month.  It  is  made  up  of  reprinted 
extracts  from  the  current  issues  of  the  leading  French  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

It  presents  its  readers  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  life, 
thought  and  activities  of  the  French  people,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

The  French  in  Le  Petit  Journal  is  no  more  difficult  than  is 
the  English  of  the  average  good  American  newspaper  or 
magazine.  It  is  the  French  that  is  the  live,  active,  usable 
language  of  the  French  people  to-day. 

Current  news,  political  affairs,  commerce,  literature,  art, 
music,  sport,  feminism,  science.  Keep  in  touch  with  them 
as  France  thinks  about  them  by  reading  Le  Petit  Journal 
regularly. 

While  you  are  enjoying  this  experience  twice  a  month,  you 
will  be  developing  almost  unconsciously  skill  with  a  language 
which  next  to  English  is  the  most  important  to  know. 

This  digest  of  French  affairs,  this  easy  way  to  the  leading 
mastery  of  the  French  language  costs  only  $ 2.00  the  year 
for  24  issues.  Subscribe  now  using  the  coupon. 

LE  PETIT  JOURNAL ,  Garden  City,  New  York  c.  M.3-23 

I  enclose  $2.00.  Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


They  are  so  much  drier  than 
the  plastered  house” 


HODGSON  HOUSES  are  always  tight  and  weather¬ 
proof  even  in  the  stormiest  weather.  These  houses 
are  made  in  workshops  „by  skilled  wood-workers  where 
attention  is  given  to  details  of  construction.  Every 
board  is  exactly  fitted  and  every  door  properly  hung. 
Hodgson  Houses  are  stained,  painted  and  finished  before 
they  are  shipped  to  you. 

The  materials  used  are  the  best  that  can  be  bought- 
Frame  of  sturdy  Oregon  pine,  walls  and  roof  of  red 
cedar,  the  most  durable  wood  known,  lined  with  heavy 
fiber  lining.  No  moisture  can  seep  through  these  walls. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  so  attractive,  they  are  admired 
by  every  one  who  sees  them. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  anything  this  spring 
whether  it  be  a  cottage,  garage,  playhouse,  poultry-house 
or  dog  kennel,  it  will  save  you  time  and  expense  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Hodgson  catalog  K.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


This  Power  Cultivator  is 
Built  for  the  Gardener 

'T'HE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  is  a  true  garden  cultivator 
-*■  designed  and  built  specifically  and  solely  for  work  in  garden 
crops  of  all  kinds. 

The  patented  Triplex  tool  adjustment  gives 
the  exact  placement  of  tools  that  any  condition 
of  crop  and  soil  may  demand.  With  a  Motor 
Macultivator  it’s  easy  to  get  frequent  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  so  necessary  to  satisfactory, 
profitable  gardening. 

Powerfully  and  simply  built,  easy  and  econ¬ 
omical  to  operate,  the  Motor  Macultivator  gives 
more  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
it  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
£7  ,  other  method  you  can  use. 


===0i%t==  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR 


Bundle  of  twenty-five  plants 


Address  Department  D  16 


Giant  Everbearing 
_  —  _  o 


Red  Raspberry 


Superior  in  every  way  to  any 
raspberry  under  cultivation: 
absolutely  hardy  everywhere: 
free  from  disease;  most  prolific, 
producing  from  June  until 
heavy  frost  continuously, 
strong  branches  loaded  with  im¬ 
mense  clusters  of  luscious,  meaty, 
large  berries,  of  the  finest  aroma 
and  containing  but  few  seeds. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates 
by  leading  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Societies,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York,  The  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  New  York,  etc,  etc. 


It  is  grown  in  the 
gardens  of 

J.  P.  Morgan. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Du  Pont 
Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Chas.  M.  Schwab. 

Loretto,  Pa. 

John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Pocantico  Hills, 

N.  Y. 

Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Hyde  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Henry  Ford, 
Dearborn. 

Michigan 

and  thousands  of 
others  who  demand 
the  world’s  best 


The  plants  we  send  out 
average  three  to  four  feet 
in  height.  The  wood  is 
at  least  a  half-inch  thick, 
and  on  the  clump  of  roots, 
several  suckers  may  be 
found.  They  will  bear  fruit 
the  first  season  planted, 
and  they  multiply  rapidly. 

Strong  plants 
$3  for  six 
$5  per  dozen 
$40  per  hundred 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in 
proper  time  for  planting 
if  ordered  now. 


c^<^H//ce”Raspberrn  farm 

Stamford.  Conn. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  OTHER  RASPBERRIES  OR  FRUITS 
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ADJUSTABLE  TRELLIS  is  sturdily  built  of  basswood  and  finished  in  green  or  white  creo¬ 
sote  stain  to  prevent  decay.  Extends  to  18  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high — or  6  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  high. 


Ready  Adaptable 

Many  pleasing  effects  may  be  produced  with  this  trellis:  as  a  background  for  flowers, 
as  an  archway,  as  a  support  for  vines  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Adds  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  home  surroundings. 

Our  Prices  Make  Building  Unnecessary 


CRACKERJAC  in  its  convenient,  ready-to-use  form,  is  sold  so  reasonably  that  you 
need  not  think  of  having  a  trellis  built.  Prices,  including  two  6-ft.  posts  on  which  trellis 


is  fastened: 


No.  1.  Gr.  Green  finish  $3.00 
No.  1.  Wh.  White  finish  $3.25 

At  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us, 
transportation  paid. 


TAANTKEEDMiroG) 

Danville  Illinois 


ANDORRA 

High  Grade  Stock 
of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 


Hollies — Kalmias — Azaleas 

Coll.  A. — i  each  of  above,  $i. 

Coll.  B. — 3  Hollies,  or  3  Kalmias  for  $1. 

Coll.  C. — 3  Azaleas,  our  selection,  $1. 

Coll.  D. — 3  Choice  Conifers,  our  selection  $1. 
Coll.  E. — 10  Broad-Leaved  Evergreens,  our 
selection,  including  Rhododendron  and  Leucothoe, 
by  express,  your  expense,  $5. 

These  collections  are  all  of  good  8  to  12-in.  plants,  well 
packed.  Colls.  A.  B.  C.  D.  sent  postpaid  to  near  zones.  These 
offers  for  new  customers,  but  one  of  a  kind  to  each,  Price 
list  on  request. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  GARDENS 

Marion,  N.  C. 


cnGarderL 

ior  ^lO.oo 


A  remarkable  offer  of  63  thrifty  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  of  12  choice  everblooming  Roses  (in¬ 
cluding  one  climbing  variety),  25  Hardy 
Perennials,  12  Choice  Shrubs,  12  Select 
Gladiolus,  2  Splendid  Evergreens — all  typ¬ 
ical  Wagner  plants.  With  each  order  we 
include  diagrams  for  planting.  All  plants 
carefully  labelled. 

The  Wagner  Catalogue  338  gives  complete 
list  of  Roses,  Hardy  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Shrubs, 
Trees,  and  Evergreens.  Explains  the  mail 
service  Landscape  Department.  Write 
to-day. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY 

Box  28  Sidney  Ohio 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 


Residence  of  Charles  H.  Ouno.  Bradley  Park,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ALMOST  INSTANT  BEAUTY 

An  example  of  our  ability  to  add  immediate 
beauty  to  the  home  and  grounds  is  shown  in  this 
picture,  taken  last  fall  one  loeek  after  planting. 

Strong  well  formed  evergreens  such  as  Pyra¬ 
midal  Arbor  Vitae,  American  and  Japanese 
Hemlock,  Japanese  Yew,  Mugho  Pines,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Mountain  Laurel,  Azalea  Amoena,  Leu¬ 
cothoe,  Andromeda  and  Evonymus  Vegeta  lend 
beauty  and  dignity.  Such  deciduous  shrubs  as 
Forsythias,  Bush  Honeysuckle,  Spiraeas,  Ibota 
and  Privet  were  artistically  used. 

A  visit  to  our  nurseries  will  show  you  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  our  carefully  selected 
stock.  The  prices  are  exceptionally  reasonable. 
Quality  is  of  the  highest.  Write  to-day  for  our 
48  page  illustrated  catalogue.  If  you  live  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  free;  if  west,  please  en¬ 
close  25c  in  stamps. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

Woodmont  Nurseries  Inc. 

Box  191  New  Haven,  Conn. 

44 The  Pioneer  Landscape  Nurseries  of  New  England " 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

We  specialize  in  high  grade  assortments  carefully  selected 
from  our  large  stock  of  strong,  healthy  bulbs.  Send  for  our 
list  of  unusual  bargains  in  these  beautiful  bulbs  at  extremely 
low  prices,  some  as  low  as 

100  BULBS  for  $1.00  POSTPAID. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


WE  can  furnish  the  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  climbers, 
roses  and  hedges  that  will  add  to 
the  beauty  and  value  of  your  home. 
For  after  all,  your  house  is  only 
artificial.  Give  it  surroundings 
of  natural  beauty  by  planting  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubbery.  Send 
for  catalogue  listing  everything 
for  planting  park,  lawn  or  orchard. 

The  Morris  Nurseries 

B@x  804*  Westchester. 

Pa. 


New  Gladiolus  Catalogue 

20  pages  and  cover 
15  photo-engravings 
120  magnificent  varieties 
Reduced  prices! 

Send  quick  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  G,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLI 

HACK  DOZ. 


AMERICA — Lavender  Pink . . .  4c  40c 

EMP.  OF  INDIA— Dark  Red..................  6c  60c 

AUGUSTA— White . 5c  50c 

HERADA— Mauve . . .  15c  $1.50 

MRS.  F.  KING-Flame  Pink . 4c  40c 

SCHWABEN— Yellow . 7c  70c 


Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 

EDWIN  S.  COLLINSON,  412  W.  Hermit  Si.,  Roxborough,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Every  question  about  the  garden  is  answered  in 

“The  Complete  Garden” 

By  Albert  D.  Taylor ,  M.S.A, 


Doubleday ,  Page  &  Co. 
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The  Bolens  power 
hoe  has  a  special 
arc  at  a  height  of 
14-20  inches  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to 
cultivate  a  row 
without  damaging 
the  plants;  also 
special  snap  hitches 
which  render  it  in¬ 
stantly  available 
as  a  lawn  mower. 
“Garden  Magazine 
Feb.  1923” 


A  Great  Modern  Combination! 


BOLENS 


Power  machinery  has  largely  solved  the  labor  problem  on  the  farms.  It  is  about  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  of  suburban  and  country  estates.  To  apply  the  tractor  principle  to  a  tool  light  enough 
to  be  handled  by  a  sturdy  boy,  yet  powerful  enough  to  do  the  work  better  than  several  men,  such  we 
succeeded  in  doing  when  we  evolved  the  Bolens  Power  Hoe  and  Lawn-mower  Tractor. 

Whether  You  Live  in  Town  or  Country  You  Can  Make  Splendid  Use  of  the 


Power  Hoe 

and  Lawn  Motor  Tractor 


We  are  indebted  to  the  editorial  department  of  the  Garden 
Magazine  for  permitting  us  to  use  the  illustrations  presented  in 
last  month’s  editorial  columns.  They  show  at  a  glance  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Bolens.  Really  a  light  tractor,  equally  useful  as  a 
motive  power  for  cultivator,  seeder  or  lawn-mower,  the  Bolens  is 
so  easy  to  operate  that  husky  boys  and  even  girls  can  handle  it 
with  ease. 

The  Bolens  transforms  drudging  into  a  pleasant  occupation.  Both 
tool  and  tractor  are  under  perfect  control.  The  various  implements  on 
the  cultivator  are  easily  and  quickly  attached,  while  the  special  snap 
hitches  enable  the  operator  to  change  instantly  from  lawn-mowing 
machinery  to  seeding  or  cultivating  implements. 

You  and  the  Bolens  can  do  in  one  hour  as  much  as  is  usually  done  in 
four  hours  by  the  man  with  a  wheel  hoe  or  in  eight  to  ten  hours  of  labor 
with  hand  implements.  The  time  you  save  is  yours  for  garden  enjoyment. 
The  Bolens  will  make  your  gardening  dreams  come  true. 

The  Bolens  Power  Hoe  will  be  on  exhibition  at  Grand  Central  Palace 
during  the  International  Flower  Show  to  be  held  between  March  7th 
and  12th. 

Descriptive  circulars  gladly  sent  upon  request 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

205  Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


This  Book  Tells  How  to 
Make  Your  Lawn  a  Source  of  Pride 


Lawn  Perfection  is  the  Result 
of  Proper  Cutting 

The  “4-Acre”  Power  Lawn 
Mower  described 
in  this  free  book 
does  the  work  of 
four  or  five  men 
with  hand  mow¬ 
ers — a  big  saving 
in  labor  and 
keeps  the  lawn 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  4-Acre  Power  Lawn  Mower 

is  the  standard  of  perfection  in  power  lawn  mowers.  Cuts  a  swath  24  inches 
wide — 4  to  5  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than  40  cents  a  day.  Scientifically 
constructed  throughout.  Surplus  power  for  the  hills,  specially  built  for  close, 
easy  work  in  and  out  among  paths  and  flower  beds — Death  to  Dandelions, 
weeds,  ant  hills  and  worm  casts.  Built  for  sturdy  compactness,  handiness, 
simplicity,  economy  and  efficiency. 

JACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Racine  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributors  in  all  sections  of  the  Country 


The  new  enlarged  edition 
of  “Lawns  Beautiful”  tells 
what  many  estate  owners 
are  doing  to  improve  their 
lawns,  and  proves  it  by 
interesting  pictures. 


Write  for  Free 
Book  To-day 


Wilson9 s  0.  K. 
Plant  Spray 

will  keep  your  garden  clean  of 
Rose  Bugs,  Aphis,  Red  Spider, 
Worms,  Boxmite,  etc. 

WILSON’S  0.  K .  PLANT 
SPRAY 

is  used  and  recommended  by  the 
largest  estates  in  the  country 

1  gal.— $3.00  5  gal.— $10.00 

50  gal.— $90.00 


Springfield,  N.  J. 
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Saves  Time — 
Labor — Money 


“Little  Wonder”  Hedge  Trimmer— 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Write  for  descrip- 

(i with  Lawn-Trimming  Attachment )  tlTt*s“^rafsnd 

Thousands  of  estates  are  to-day  using  this  wonderful  device  that  revolutionizes  hedge  trim¬ 
ming.  Does  away  with  the  o.ld-fashioned  shears.  Cuts  5  to  10  times  as  fast  as  by  hand, 
and  cuts  more  evenly.  Adjustments  and  attachments  to  suit  every  shape  of  hedge. 
Works  so  easily  that  a  woman  can  operate  it. 

Also  equipped  with  frame  that  quickly  converts  it  into  a  splendid  lawn  trim¬ 
mer — in  fact  a  Junior  mower. 

30"  one-man  machine  $25.  40"  one-man  machine  $30. 

40"  two-  “  “  27.  60"  two-  “  “  35. 

Lawn  Clipper  Attachment  for  Hedge  Trimmers  $15.  extra 


Hedge  Trimmer 


30"  Lawn  Clipper  complete  with  no  hedge  trimming  attachments,  $35. 
40"  Lawn  Clipper  complete  with  no  hedge  trimming  attachments,  $40. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory 

DETCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(Formerly  John  C.  Dettra  Machine  Company) 

Oaks  Pennsylvania 

Selling  Agents — Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Lawn  Trimmer 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG. 

327  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GLADIOLI 

Special  Offer  No.  4 — ( one  of  six  in  our  catalogue) 

Thirty  large  bulbs  Primulinus  Hybrids,  assorted  colors 
and  one  each,  Dorothy  Wheeler,  But  terfly,  Salmon  Beauty, 
Orange  Brilliant  and  Alice  Tiplady.  Postpaid  $1.50. 

Send  for  catalogue  listing  more  than  150  varieties 
The  Edgewaler  Farms_ Sterling,  Illinois  j 

INSECTICIDE  SPRAYER 
For  CITY — Gardens 

Greenhouses,  Trees&Shrubs 

No  PUMPING.  Simply  attach  nozzle 
to  Garden  Hose  and  to  Chemical  Tank 
by  rubber  tube.  Turn  on  water  and  the 
pressure  draws  the  concentrated  chem¬ 
ical  from  tank,  diluting  it  with  io  parts 
water  as  it  goes  through  nozzle. 
CONE-MIST  FLAT-MI8T  40'  SOLID 
$10  Delivered 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied 
Sold  only  by  mail-order. 
Naylor  Mfg.  Co.  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Gene 

Stratton- 

PortePs 

The  Fire  Bird 

A  narrative  poem  based  on 
an  old  Indian  legend.  It  is 
filled  with  all  that  love  of 
nature  and  the  beauty  of  the 
open  that  is  so  predominant 
in  Mrs.  Stratton-Porter’s 
work. 

In  a  decorated 
tail-copy  edition 

Price  #1.75 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  GLORIOUS 
GLADIOLI/'  FREE 

A  50c  “Beaconflame,”  Free,  with  each  dollar  of 
orders  for  “Gloriously  Different”  Novelties  and 
Special  Private  Mixtures — surplus  of  Private  Garden. 


J.  D.  Vondel,  Gladiacre  Gardens,  Sharon,  Mass. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST  SEEDS 

For  67  year*  the  standby  of  partic¬ 
ular  gardener*  and  flower  lover*. 
Our  big  1923  Catalogue  picture*  and 
describes  the  best  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It’s  free.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day.  More  than  a  mere  cat-| 
alogue.  [ 

A  GARDEN  OF  O  £T  ^ 
CUTTING  FLOWERS  4OC 

4  These  varieties  have  been  selected  for  their  beau¬ 
ty  and  are  all  splendid  for  cutting.  Snapdragon, 
Giant  Finest  Mixed;  Poppy,  Tulip  Scarlet  Flower;  Core¬ 
opsis,  Large  Yellow;  Aster.  Giant  Comet:  Bachelor's  But¬ 
ton,  Semi- Double.  Five  full-size  10c  packages  for  only  25c 
postpaid.  Send  25c  to-day. 

J.  J-  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
10  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


G  &  R  Hardy  Roses 


On  their  own  roots.  Sure  to  bloom. 
True  to  name. 

Rainbow  Collection 

5  llardy  Roses.  Different  Colors 
Pilgrim— Best  Rose,  Pink. 

Legion— Rich  Crimson. 

Helen  Good — Pink  and  Cream. 

Mad.  Butterfly— Coppery  Pink. 
Florene  Forrester— Snow  White,  tint¬ 
ed  Lemon. 

Mailed  Postpaid  $1 

to  any  address.  Guaranteed  to  reach  I 
you  in  good  growing  condition.  ^ 

AH  G  &  R  roses  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  which  enables  us  to  sell  them 
at  moderate  prices.  Over  four  million 
roses  sold  by  us  last  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

6  Hardy  Chrysanthemums— 
embracing  all  colors  -  -  -  $1.00 
0  Gladioli — Cream  of  newer  sorts,  selected  colors  •  -  -  -  -  -  $1.00 
(i  Liberty  Iris— Choice  colors— assorted  ...  . $1.00 

3  Decorative  Ferns — New  sorts,  Roosevelt,  Teddy  Junior  and 

Ostrich  Plume . ------  $1.00 

4  Dahlias — A  very  select  list  which  includes  the  most  desirable 

colors;  JNO.  WANAMAKER  —  Gorgeous  Pink,  Decorative. 
Springfield— Salmon  Pink,  Cactus.  Rene  Cayeaux— 

Scarlet,  Cactus.  Arabella — Yellow,  tipped  Pink,  Show  -  -  $1.00 
Special  Offer — The  6  collections  mailed  postpaid  for  $5.00 
Complete  catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  GOOD  &  REESE  COMPANY 
Largest  Hose  Growers  in  the  World 

Dept.  803  Springfield,  Ohio 


Aluminum  Garden  Tool  Sets 

Five  practical  highly  polished  garden  tools,  with  hard  wood  handle. 
Handle  is  9  inches  long.  Each  tool  is  easily  and  quickly  changed  on 
the  handle  as  desired. 

A  very  high  grade  set  of  Garden  Tools,  light  in  weight,  beautiful  in 
finish,  designed  especially  for  women  who  love  to  grow  flowers  and 
work  in  their  gardens.  $2.50  per  set,  postpaid.  Write  for  special  price 
to  Garden  Clubs  in  lots  of  12  or  more  sets.  Spring  is  here:  Send 
the  coupon  to-day.  Enclosed  find  $ . . .  for . Sets  Tools 

Name . 


Street . . . 

City . State . 

FREIDAG  MFG.  CO.  Freeport,  Ill 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 

Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Iris,  Phlox, 
Peonies,  Flowering  vines  and 
Small  Fruits. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

Write  for  it  to-day.  35  years  quality 
reputation  back  of  our  goods. 

M.  J.  CULLEN,  SE£cDnvGe^,EoNS* 


$1.00  Introductory  Garden  Offers — 

8  Iris — Best  white,  blue,  pink,  yellow,  etc.  Post  paid  for  $1.00 
io  Choice  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  all  different,  separately 
labeled.  Fine  field  grown  plants.  Post  paid  $1.00 
12  Largest  flowering,  Exhibition  Gladioli  bulbs — including 
Best  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  pink,  etc.  Post  paid  $1.00 
io  Packets — Best  vegetable  seeds — includ¬ 
ing  the  new  Diener  Tomato — and — 
io  Packets — Best  Flower  seeds — including 
the  new  Large  RED  and  YELLOW  Asters. 

Order  the  four  collections — And  we  will  add  extra,  two  choice 
Dahliais. 

Catalogue  Free 

ROSES I’DE  GARDENS  WARWICK,  PA. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  29,  1522 

We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  the  fine  healthy  plants  you  sent 
us.  We  never  were  treated  so  royally. 

Mrs.  —  DB — 


DOWS  DELIGHTFUL  DAHLIAS 
AND  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

( Trade  names  adopted  1921) 

10%  discount  on  orders  received  in  March. 

SAVE  MONEY  by  getting  your  orders  in  early.  Specify 
catalogue  or  trade  list  as  desired. 

AZR0  M.  DOWS  136  Smith  St.  Lowell,  Mass. 


WALT 

WHITMAN 

CONSIDERED  to-day,  the  most 
original  and  forceful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets,  hailed  as  the  “singer 
of  democracy,”  no  American  library 
should  be  without  his  books.  The 
only  authorized  edition  of  his  work, 
and  a  body  of  standard  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  work  on  Whitman 
is  published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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T o  Assure  Y our  Success 
in  your  Rose  Gardening 

THE  American  Rose  Society  was  formed  to 
help  you  grow  better  roses  in  your  garden, 
by  syndicating  the  inspiration  and  experiences 
of  thousands  of  rose  lovers  like  yourself. 

“To  have  roses  in  your  garden,  you  must  first 
have  them  in  your  heart.”  Likewise  to  enjoy 
the  utmost  success,  you  must  enjoy  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  rose  culture  and  rose  varieties.  If 
you  love  roses,  if  you  have  a  garden,  you  will  en¬ 
joy  the  fellowship  and  enthusiasm  of  membership. 

The  American  Rose  Society 
Invites  You  to  Membership 

Membership  in  this  Society  makes  available  to 
you  THE  ROSE  ANNUAL,  a  cloth-bound 
book  of  two  hundred  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  which  is  a  compilation  of  the  latest 
knowledge  on  rose  gardening  written  for  am¬ 
ateurs.  Unlike  most  garden  books  written  from 
the  experiences  of  a  single  individual,  this  book 
represents  the  practical  experiences  of  our 
membership  of  almost  three  thousand.  Edited 
by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 

You  Can  Consult  Rose  Experts  Without  Charge 

One  of  the  privileges  of  membership  is  that  of  writing  a  rose  expert  in 
your  section  of  the  country  for  advice  on  any  problem  connected  with 
rose  gardening.  This  committee  of  rose  experts  require  no  more  than  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  to  give 
you  their  best  assistance. 

grimages  to  notable  gardens  of  rose 
lovers,  and  vote  at  annual  meeting. 

Membership — 

Three  Dollars  a  Year — 

Send  yours  now! 

Your  membership  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  labor.  It  will 
help  you  make  your  garden  more 
successful.  You  will  get  greater  joy 
out  of  growing  roses  through  the 
fellowship  of  rose  fanciers  in  this 
American  Rose  Society,  now  almost 
a  quarter-century  old. 

Address  your  remittance  of  three  dollars  by  letter  or  on 
the  attached  coupon,  mentioning  this  publication,  and 
all  the  privileges  will  be  yours.  The  Rose  Annual  will  be 
issued  in  March  and  your  copy  mailed  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Established  1899  Incorporated  1922 

607  Finance  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY, 

607  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  enclose  $3  for  1923  Membership  in  the  American  Rose  Society.  Please  mail 
me  Membership  Card,  and,  as  published,  all  bulletins  of  the  Society,  and  the 
1923  Rose  Annual. 

Name . 

Local  Address . . . . . 

City  and  State  . . . . . 


Other  Privileges  of 
Membership 

You  will  eceive  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  issued  during 
the  year; — the  Rose  Annual  pub¬ 
lished  in  March;  you  are  invited 
to  send  your  rose  experiences  and 
inspirations  for  publication  in  the 
yearbook;  you  will  receive  a 
membership  card  entitling  you  to 
admission  to  any  exhibitions  held  by 
the  Society,  and  participation  in  pil- 


Edited  by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
but  written  by  the  Society’s  wide¬ 
spread  membership,  and  reflecting 
rose  experiences  all  over  America, 
this  book  is  issued  in  March  each 
year  to  members  only.  It  is  a  well- 
illustrated  cloth-bound  “Yearbook 
of  the  Rose”  of  200  pages,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  rose  knowledge  for  the 
amateur  issued  anywhere.  Sent 
free  to  members. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  32 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


No. 


12 


This  mark  and  the  name 
"Planet  Jr.”  identify 
our  products. 


The  old  gardener  knows  that  you  cannot 
cultivate  too  often.  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoes 
have  made  thorough  cultivation  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  careful  gardeners 
everywhere.  They  make  experts  of  the 
amateur  and  last  for  years.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


Weeds 

are  hungry 

They  work  hard  and  fast.  It’s  an  end¬ 
less,  tedious  battle  to  keep  them  down  with 
the  old  hand  hoe — but  this  Planet  Jr.  No. 
12  double  wheel  hoe  gives  you  a  safe,  sure 
upper  hand.  Weeds  simply  haven’t  a 
chance  to  show  their  heads.  Until  your 
plants  are  20  inches  high  you  can  hoe  both 
sides  of  a  row  at  once,  edging  in  and  snak¬ 
ing  out  lurking  weeds  with  precision.  So 
light  and  thorough  is  this  handy  imple¬ 
ment,  you  can  cultivate  the  whole  garden 
in  a  single  evening.  You  make  the  most 
of  every  dry  day,  and  keep  the  garden  trim 
and  weed-free  with  a  minimum  of  hand¬ 
work. 
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“BUFFALO”  Portable 

FENCING  SYSTEM 


B' 


lUFFALO”  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM  is  the  result  of  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  and  for 
years  has  been  in  use  at  the  largest  kennels  and  finest  country  estates  in  America. 

With  the  “BUFFALO”  System  you  can  build  large  or  small,  inexpensive  en¬ 
closures  for  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  or  other  small  animals  or  fowl.  It  is  neat 

in  appearance,  and  can  be  erected  or  shifted  about 

easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  of  clumsy  or  heavy  tools. 
Its  use  prevents  yards  from  becoming  barren  and  unsightly, 
and  it  permits  a  separation  of  different  breeds  of  chickens  or 
puppies  and  of  puppies  from  larger  animals  or  their  mothers. 

PRICES  (net  per  section) 

V  long  x  51  high .  $4.00 

2'  6"  wide  x  5'  high  (gate) .  2.50 

4'  6"  long  x  5'  high .  3.35 

8'  long  x  2'  high .  2.50 

6'  long  x  2'  high .  2.00 

F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Initial  orders  for  less  than 
six  sections  are  subject  to  an  advance  of  25c  per 
section  over  the  above  prices.  Immediate  shipments 
from  stock. 

We  also  make  FIRE  SCREENS,  VINE 
TRAINERS,  TREE  GUARDS,  LAWN  SETTEES, 
WINDOW  GUARDS,  etc.  Information  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

WRITE  for  booklet  No.  75F  which  shows  designs,  sizes 
and  prices.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.  < Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons)  530  TERRACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DO  IT  ALL  TRACTORS 
MOW  YOUR  LAWNS  ALSO 


DO  IT  ALL  TRACTORS  ARE  what  their  name  implies,  an  all 
purpose  power  plant,  they  mow  your  lawn  better  than  a  single 
purpose  lawn  mower,  then  also  plow  and  cultivate,  haul  loads 
and  other  work  on  suburban  estate  or  golf  course.  Easily 
handled.  Differential  action  of  wheels  prevent  tearing  up  the 
lawn  in  turning.  New  principle.  Three  different  sizes  to 
choose  from. 

BABY  DO  IT  ALL  1  h.  p.  cost  $237.00 

DO  IT  ALL  JACK  6  h.  p.  cost  3  9  5.00 

DO  IT  ALL  TWIN  TWELVE  12  h.  p.  cost  495.00 

Facts  free  ask  for  Bulletin  C  12 

Do  It  All  Tractors  Corp.  83  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  $4.75;  aii  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30days  and  get  your 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  request. 


Have  the  Earliest 
Vegetables 


They  never 


know  they 


have 


been 


moved 


Start  Your  Plants 
Early 

Place  them  in 
Bands  and  by 
having  large 
plants  gain  several 
weeks  on  the  season. 
If  you  cannot  get  them 
from  your  seedsman,  a 
package  of  250  will  be 
sent  postpaid  in  the  U.S.A. 
for: 


If  in.  square  $1.00  2  in.  square  $1.25  3  in.  square  $1.50 

Pots  or  Bands  with  folding  bottoms 
2  in.  square  $1.50  3  in.  square  $2.00 

Our  little  book  “Plants  in  Paper  Bands”  25c 


THE  A.  W.  HARRIS  MFG.  CO. 

105  E.  Pine  St.  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 


SEEDS THAT  SUCCEED 

Our  beautiful  i  lustrated  catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  free  on 
request.  It  has  a  beautifully  lithographed  cover 
in  6  colors  and  is  full  of  useful  information.  As 
an  inducement  we  are  going  to  make  you: 

A  SPLENDID  OFFER 

We  will  send  to  each  one  who  includes  10c  with  their 
request  the  famous  Capitol  Collection  of  seeds  as  follows: 
1  pkt.  each,  DWARF  MIXED  NASTURTIUMS, 
FEATHERBLOOM  ASTERS,  GIANT  FLOWERED 
ZINNIAS:  SCARLET  GLOBE  RADISH, 
MASTERPIECE  LETTUCE.  BOLGIANO 
TOMATO. 

With  each  collection  will  be  included  a 
valuable  coupon  entitling  you  to: — 

25c  WORTH  OF  FREE  SEEDS  with  an 

additional  order  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more. 
Don’t  delay — Send  to-day. 

F.WBOLGIANO  &  CO. 

101 1  B  St.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  A 

GREENHOUSE? 

There  is  a  certain  prestige  and  distinction  attached 
to  the  ownership  of  a  Callahan  Greenhouse.  Roses 
and  orchids  in  mid-winter — crisp  head  lettuce  for  the 
Christmas  table — are  a  matter  of  course  to  those  who 
own  such  an  outdoor  conservatory. 


§®£&§BSl£l 

are  built  to  fit  ycur  needs  and  your  resources.  The 
size  and  the  price  varies,  but  the  quality  never  changes. 
Shipped  direct  in  completely  finished  unit  sections, 
ready  to  assemble.  Your  gardener  can  erect  one  with 
only  a  few  simple  tools.  You  save  on  the  low  Factory- 
to-You  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  the  Green-  F  R  F  F 
house  Book.  It  illustrates  1 
all  styles  and  shows  how  Rf)OIC 
easily  they  are  erected.  UWIV 

THE  T.  J.  CALLAHAN  CO. 

1121  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  larger  Greenhouses 
for  Commercial  Growers.  If  interested , 
ask  for  Commercial  Catalogue. 


MiiimimiiiiimirtnTiTTTTiinimiimiimiiimiilv 


.BECOME  a 


Dignified,  Exclusive  Profes¬ 
sion  not  overrun  with  com¬ 
petitors.  Crowded  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  money-making  and  big  fees. 
$5,000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained  by  experts. 
__  Easy  to  master  under  our  correspondence  methods. 
Diploma  awarded-  We  assist  students  and  graduates  in 

I  getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Established 

1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your  eyes.  Do  it  to-day. 

American  Landscape  School  77-G,  Newark,  New  York 
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DORMANT  ROSES 

— Specials — 

1  yr.  and  2  yr.  Potted  Plants 

EVERY  rose  lover  will  be  delighted  with  our  1923 
Special  Rose  Collections.  Careful  attention  has 
been  given  to  worthiness  of  plants  and  color  variety. 
Each  plant  is  on  its  own  roots.  Each  is  a  leader  in 
its  class.  These  roses  are  guaranteed  to  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year. 


10  assorted,  2  yr. 
dormant  Rose  Plants 

6  assorted,  strong  2  yr. 
potted  Rose  Plants 

6  assorted,  sturdy  I  yr. 
potted  Rose  Plants 


$6.50  postpaid 
$5.00  postpaid 
$2.00  postpaid 


Other  special  offers  in  Roses,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Gorgeous 
Dahli  as  and  Gladiolus.  Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 

Beautiful  Trees 
Shrubs  and  Evergreens 

Grown  in  America’s  most  fertile  spot.  “Will  Grow” 
stock  is  selected  for  vitality — -trained  for  shapeliness 
and  beauty.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Plans  for  proper  selection  and  arrangement  for  your 
grounds  made  free.  Ask  for  application  blank. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO. 

Keystone  Nurseries 

116  Barr  Bldg.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Create  New 
Dahlias 


y 


YOU  can  do  it.  Fame,  perhaps  fortune,  is  in  seedlings;  Bolles  Dahlia 
Booklet  No.  3  tells  how,  fascinatingly,  yet  with  scientific  carefulness 
and  accuracy.  There  are  seven  Bolles  Dahlia  Booklets,  printed  de  luxe, 
profusely  illustrated.  Fifty  cents  each  (returnable). 

California  Dahlia  Seed 

and  Eastern  grown  seed  are  listed  in  my  1923  Dahlia  List,  and  an  elo¬ 
quent  plea  for  growing  seeds  and  seedlings.  The  prices  of  my  tubers 
will  please  you  For  example:  Break  O’Day,  75c;  Dr.  Tevis,  $1.00;  F.  W. 
Fellowes,  75c;  George  Walters,  65c;  King  of  Autumn,  60c;  Latona,  75c; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Breck  50c;  Sulphurea,  65c;  Wodan,  40c;  Insulinde.  $1.50. 
Tags  and  Stencils 

My  rustless,  everlasting  aluminium  tags  (2c  each,  sample  for  4c).  end 
all  label  vexations,  in  the  garden,  the  storage  cellar,  and  on  storm 
windows  and  screens.  My  brass  stencil  alphabet,  and  numeral  stencils 
(only  $x.65  for  the  two  sets),  are  invaluable  for  labels  and  sign  boards. 
Postal  brings  Dihlia  List,  prospectus  of  Booklets,  and  description 
of  dahlia  seeds,  tags,  and  stencils. 


Charlton  Burgess  Bolles 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  81  M«dia,  Penna. 


The  Complete  Garden 

by  Albert  D.  Taylor,  M.  S.  A. 

I^/^HETHER  you  live  in  Oregon, 
'  '  Maine,  Florida,  or  Minnesota,  this 
book  will  answer  any  questions  you  will 
ask  it.  (Size  7"  x  10 Yf).  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  charts,  diagrams,  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

Price  $6.00 

Order  from  any  bookseller 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


nij 

mm 

if! 

Islil! 

For  protection  and  beauty 


Your  home  unfenced  is  an  invitation  to 
the  trespasser,  the  destructive  small 
boy,  the  more  malicious  intruder.  Your 
grounds  become  unsightly,  your  chil¬ 
dren  at  play  are  unguarded  against  the 
growing  dangers  of  auto  traffic,  you  fail 
to  enjoy  the  true  benefits  of  HOME. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  erect  an 
unsightly  enclosure  to  secure  this 
needed  protection.  The  non-climbable 
wire  link  mesh  used  for  PAGE  pro¬ 
tection  fences  gives  complete  security, 
and  the  simple,  attractive  design  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  your  property. 


-—many  interesting  PAGE  Designs  to  choose  from,  in  steel  or  rust-resisting 
ARMCO  Ingot  Iron  for  home,  estate,  club,  tennis  court,  dog  run,  etc. 


A  low  front  fence  for  the  smaller  residence  showing  how  The  sturdy  wire  link  mesh  is  ideally  suited  for  tennis  court 
the  wire  links  promotes  the  growth  of  shrubbery  enclosures,  subjected  as  they  are  to  the  repeated 

impact  of  swiftly  driven  balls 

An  illustrated  booklet,  “FENCES— for  Protection  and 
Beauty,  ”  will  be  sent  you  FREE  on  request.  Write  to 

PAGE  FENCE  &  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 


erica's 
first  wire, 
fence  ~  1885 " 


217  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

PAGE 

PROTECTION  FENCE 


Ingot  Iron 


<fThe  only  wire 
fence  made  of 

cArmco  fngotfron 


Brooder  for  so  to  100  chicks  No.  3  Poultry  House  for  60  hens— 2  units  Setting  Coop 


Complete  In  Every  Detail  A  Hodgson  Poultry  House  They  are  finished  with  best  quality  paint — the  roofs 
can  be  erected  and  put  in  use  with  perfect  ease — and  guaranteed  to  be  waterproof.  Easy  to  clean,  proof  against 

quickly.  No  better  houses  are  made  for  raising  healthy,  vermin  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  Hodgson  Poultry 

active  chickens.  There  is  a  Hodgson  Poultry  House  for  Houses  will  always  give  you  entire  satisfaction, 
every  purpose.  Send  for  Catalogue  X. 


LIAnr1  O/^TVT  Portable  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  71-73  Federal  St. 
ilUDviOUli  HOUSES  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Harris  Ever-Ready 
Frost  Protector! 

Made  from  a  black,  shiny,  weather-proof  paper, 
which  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  They 
come  flat,  packed 
in  packages  of  50 
with  stakes  for  lock¬ 
ing  the  edges  and 
anchoring  the 
cone  to  the  ground. 

Once  assembled 
they  can  be  nested 
for  storage  and  used 
from  year  to  year. 

Size  12"  high  and 
10"  across  base. 

Per  package  pospaid  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.75 
If  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  seedsman,  a 
package  of  250  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  for  $2.75.  Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  sample. 

THE  A.  W.  HARRIS  MFG.  CO. 

105  E.  Pine  St.  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 


No  more 


hunting 


for  tin 


CALIFORNIA  DAHLIAS 

Nothing  But  The  Best 

Interesting  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Advance  Dahlia  Farm 

Box  E.  Compton,  Calif. 


BARGAINS 

SURPLUS  DAHLIA  tubers  from  a  private  collection 
of  over  250  varieties,  mostly  novelties.  One  dozen, 
all  different  and  all  labeled,  my  selection,  $4.50  postpaid. 
Also  a  small  lot  from  which  the  labels  have  become  de¬ 
tached,  per  dozen  $1.50  postpaid. 

BOX  419  BELLPORT,  L.  I. 


p  O  A  DC  C  and  Choice 

VE  IV  F  Ci  ^  Small  Fruits 

From  your  own  garden.  Delicious  grapes  for  table,  juice 
or  jelly.  Plant  in  yard  on  arbor,  trellis,  along  fence.  Easy 
to  grow,  little  care.  We  send  strong  canes,  well  rooted.  56 
years’  experience  growing  GRAPE-VINES.  Small  Fruits, 
best  varieties,  bear  second  year — Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries.  Also  Asparagus 
plants  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Catalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Box  31  Fredonia,  New  York 


ZANE-WARE 

GARDEN  POTTERY 


Entirely  new  designs  suitable 
for  exterior  decoration,  made 
in  a  Gray  Stone  finish. 


The  Zane  Pottery  Co. 

South  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Distinctive 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

OF  BEAUTY  AND  DISTINCTION 

Catalogue  of  many  designs  on  request 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 
188-A  Hale  St.  Beverly,  Mass. 


LIME  FOR  BETTER  ROSES 

INTERESTING  lime  tests  with  My  Maryland 
'  and  Killarney  Roses  were  conducted  over  a 
two-year  period — beginning  the  spring  of  iqio 
and  ending  the  fall  of  1912 — at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  on  a  side  bench, 
three  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  Plots  1  and 
4  were  left  as  checks.  Plots  2  and  5  each  received 
15  1  grams  of  lime  oxide  equivalent,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  952  pounds  of  oxides  to  the  acre,  while 
plots  3  and  6  each  received  454  grams  of  lime 
oxide  equivalent,  or  2,800  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Penn  loam,  a  red  shale  loam,  was  the  soil  used, 
and  this  tested  neutral  with  litmus  when  placed 
in  the  benches.  Chemical  fertilizer  made  up  of 
acid  phosphate,  sulfate  of  potash,  and  concen¬ 
trated  tankage  was  the  form  of  plant-food  applied 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Seven  plants  of  My  Maryland  and  eight  plants 
of  Killarney  were  set  upon  each  plot  early  in  June, 
1910.  The  first  crop  of  flowers  was  cut  Septem¬ 
ber  17  to  November  9,  and  showed  no  marked 
difference  between  the  plots  either  as  to  number 
or  grade,  although  a  slight  variation  in  favor  of 
the  unlimed  plots.  The  second  crop,  cut  January 
11  to  April  22,  1911,  likewise  showed  but  little 
variation  between  plots,  the  slight  differences 
that  did  occur  favoring  the  high-lime  plots  3  and 
6.  The  results  from  the  third  crop,  April  28  to 
May  31,  1911,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  crops,  again  showing  a  very  slight  aver¬ 
age  gain  in  favor  of  plots  3  and  6. 

LIME  NEED  APPARENT  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

In  June,  1911,  151  grams  of  lime  oxide  equiv¬ 
alent  were  applied  for  a  second  time  to  plots 
2  and  5,  and  454  grams  to  plots  3  and  6,  the 
check  plots  receiving  none  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment. 

In  the  fourth  crop,  cut  July  17  to  August  12, 
Killarney  showed  a  marked  falling  off  on  the 
check  plots,  the  first  indication  of  a  difference 
between  My  Maryland  and  Killarney  as  to  their 
respective  acid-tolerance  requirements.  The 
latter,  however,  while  giving  evidence  of  being 
distinctly  affected  by  lack  of  lime,  showed  no 
preference  as  between  the  plots  receiving  151  and 
454  grams  of  lime  oxide  equivalent.  The  fifth 
crop,  cut  from  September  to  December  11,  1911, 
was  a  reflection  of  the  fourth,  with  no  interesting 
differences. 

In  the  sixth  crop,  cut  May  22  to  July  15,  1912, 
My  Maryland  showed  a  marked  falling  off  on  the 
check  plots — ten  months  later  than  it  occurred 
with  Killarney.  In  the  case  of  both  varieties, 
there  were  in  this  crop  marked  differences  in  yield 
between  the  plots  receiving  1 5 1  grams  of  oxides 
and  those  receiving  454  grams.  By  the  time  of 
the  seventh  cutting,  September  and  October, 
1912,  most  of  the  Killarney  plants  on  the  check 
plots  were  dead.  The  Maryland  plants,  on  the 
no-lime  plots,  while  still  carrying  foliage  were 
making  scarcely  any  growth,  and  before  long 
would  have  begun  to  die. 

The  results  seem  to  warrant  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  Soil  acidity  is  seldom  indicated  by  the 
growth  of  the  plant  until  the  roots  have  become 
seriously  affected. 

2.  Lack  of  lime  eventually  causes  the  color  of 
flowers  to  grow  very  light. 


Southern  Grown 

DAHLIAS 

Resist  Heat  Better 

We  grow  the  best  Dahlias  in  all  classes 
under  conditions  that  give  them  a  pecu¬ 
liar  drought  resistance.  Among  the  new 
and  rare  varieties  you  will  find  gorgeous 
Amun  Ra,  Pearl  Ruggles,  Grizzly,  Rook- 
wood,  Mariposa,  The  Oriole  and  other 
California  Dahlias  that  have  won  this 
year’s  prizes.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

HICKORY  HILL  DAHLIA  FARM 

J.  S.  Bosher,  The  South’s  foremost  Dahlia  Specialist 

Richmond  Box  227A  Virginia 


The 

Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 

VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 

Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 

Fine  Hybridized 

DAHLIA  SEEDS 

25  cents,  50  cents,  $1.00  per  package. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Igo,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


Gardening  in  Comfort 


THE  TRIUMPH  SEED  SOWER 

Patented 


Makes  the  drill,  sows  the  seeds,  distributing  them  at  cor¬ 
rect  distance  and  fills  in  the  soil  all  in  one  operation, 
avoiding  thinning  out  later.  Even  children  can  operate  it 
with  ease.  Saving  in  cost  of  seed  pays  for  it.  Lasts  for 
years.  Delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  SEND 
ONLY  $1.00  and  pay  the  postman  $4.95,  plus  cost  of  post¬ 
age,  on  arrival  of  Sower.  Circulars  on  request. 


Gaunt  SAFETY  RAZOR,  the  easy  shaver.  Heavy  gold 
plate,  English  make,  $5.00,  postpaid.  Triumph  HAIR 
CUTTER  keeps  the  hair  neat  and  trim.  Anybody  can 
use  it.  $3.00  postpaid. 


J.  R.  GAUNT  &  SONS 

7  and  17  West  42nd  St.  New  York 


Big  Grapes — Strawberries 

Small  fruits,  garden  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
plants.  A  store  of  valuable  informa- 
Jx1.CFJ11.w3'  tion  on  the  planting  and  culture  of 
small  fruits  will  be  found  in  our  free 
— ,  catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

UrODS  RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

North  Ridge  Geneva,  Ohio 


ACME  JR. 


POWER 
CULTIVATOR 

Is  fully  guaranteed  to 
give  YOU  satisfaction. 

Compact,  easily  handled 
and  as  All  Moving  Parts 
Are  Dust  Proof  and  Run  In  Oil  it  brings  satis¬ 
faction,  unusual  value  and  economy. 

Write  to-day  for  description}  etc . 

The  Acme  Cultivator  Co.,  Salom,  Ohio 
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pKEMP’S  WONDER  GLADS— 

Pink  Wonder — White  Wonder — Albania — 
Early  Snowflake,  Etc. 

Big  30  Day  Bulb  Bargain  Offer 

$5.00  Worth  of  Finest  Gladioli  for  $3.00 

I  want  to  introduce  my  wonderful  Gladiolus  creations  into 
the  Gardens  of  1000  readers  of  the  Garden  Magazine  this  year, 
and  to  all  who  order  $3.00  worth  or  over,  of  other  varieties 
from  my  catalogue  during  the  month  of  March,  I  will  give 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  1  blooming  size  bulb  each  of  Pink 
Wonder,  White  wonder,  Albania,  and  Early  Snowflake,  (Four 
of  the  finest  Gladioli  in  commerce)  value  $2.00,  making  $3.00 
worth  of  high  grade  bulbs,  for  only  $3.00. 

This  is  the  biggest  and  best  bulb  bargain  of  the  year,  and 
holds  good  for  the  month  of  March,  only. 

Send  for  my  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  at  once,  and 
learn  all  about  these  four  wonderful  varieties,  which  you  can 
have  free  with  an  order  for  $3.00  worth  or  over,  of  other 
varieties  of  your  own  selection  from  my  catalogue. 

References:  The  Second  National  Bank,  and  The  Broad  Street 
National  Bank,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  and  the  Manager  of  this 
Magazine. 

Exhibition  Dahlias 

The  famous  Judge  Marean,  Waite,  California  and  other 
meritorious  varieties. 

All  the  best  from  the  East  and  West;  Descriptive  list  on 
request. 

J.  A.  KEMP  | 

Glad~Dahlia  Specialist 

Little  Silver  Dept.  A.  New  Jersey 


- SEND  25c  FOR - 

Most  Talked  of  Flower  Book, 

published  inlast  4  yrs— “Unvarnished  Facts” 
Edition  of  Tips  and  Pointers  for  Beginners  with 

PEONIES 

HENRY  S.  COOPER,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 


Gladioli  from 
Prize  Winning  Stocks 

It  is  with,  perphaps,  pardonable  pride  that  we  mention 
the  award  of  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  American  Gladiolus 
Society,  also  other  first  prizes  awarded  our  stock  on  various 
occasions.  It  is  such  prize  winning  bulbs  that  we  offer  you 
through  our  modest  catalogue  giving  brief  descriptions  of 
over  100  varieties.  It  will  gladly  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

Snorial  OfTpr*  Prize  mixture  containing  many  of 
P  *  Kunderd’s  ruffled  and  plain  petalled 

varieties,  100  bulbs,  for  $5.00,  sent  postpaid  anywhere  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Add  25c  for  postage  west  thereof. 

Kunderd’s  Alice  Tiplady,  a  beautiful  orange  saffron, 
$2.50  per  dozen. 

Please  mention  Garden  Magazine  when  ordering. 

SAUNDERS  GARDENS  Mansfield,  Mass. 

B.  M.  &  M.  E.  LATHAM 


Buy  Your  Rain  When  You  Buy  Your  Seeds 


When  you  order  the  seeds,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  for  your  garden,  don’t  forget  to 
do  the  one  thing  that  will  insure  its 
success  and  protect  your  investment 
of  time  and  money — order  all  the  rain 
you  need  delivered  when  you  need  it. 
The  Skinner  system  is  adapted  to  large 
or  small  gardens,  perfectly  simple  to 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

219  Water  St.  Troy,  Ohio 


install,  keeps  the  ground  moist  and 
soft,  and  produces  earlier,  better  and 
bigger  crops. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  learn  all  about 
the  Skinner  System.  Tell  us  how  long 
and  wide  your  garden  is,  and  we  will 
send  you  descriptive  catalogue  and 
estimate. 


Hanging  Basket  Tuberous  Begonia  Seed 

Given  as  a  premium  with  California  Garden, 
the  only  purely  Floral  publication  in  California 
now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 
This  BEGONIA  seed  is  from  the  finest  collection 
in  this  country  and  is  procurable  in  no  other  way. 
Address  California  Garden,  Point  Loma,  Cal. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


If  you  want  the  finest 

DAHLIAS 

the  Giants — true  to  name — 
we  have  them. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

SOMERHOUSEN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry.  A  delight¬ 
ful,  healthful  calling— one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
open  to  women.  New  interest  every  day.  Two-year 
diploma  course  combines  practice  with  theory.  Good 
positions  open  to  our  graduates.  Eighteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  all  particulars  address 
Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director,  Box  A,  Ambler,  Pa. 


ROSES 

FAIRFAX  ROSES,  STURDY,  VIGOROUS 

plants  grow  outdoors,  wintered;  accli¬ 
mated  to  all  climates.  One-year  and  two- 
year  plants  ready  for  shipment;  the 
healthy,  hardy  roots  of  Fairfax  Rose 
plants  assure  a  full,  free  and  beauteous 
bloom  the  first  season. 

Beautiful  Fairfax  Rose  Book  Free 

Send  for  beautiful  new  Fairfax  Rose  Book 
containing  valuable  information  on  rose 
culture  as  well  as  most  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  ROYAL  ROSES 
OF  PURITY  AND  BEAUTY  —  the 
“Pride  of  the  Earth.”  Fairfax  Roses  are 
a  “Joy  to  Behold.” 

W.  R.  GRAY 

Oakton,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia 


HUGHES  ROSES 

My  Rose  Book  describes 
the  growth  and  habit  of  my 
roses  and  not  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Hybridists 
as  they  grow1  in  Europe 
Our  Los  Angeles  and  all 
yellow  roses  are  budded  on 
the  new  Rosamaine 
stock  that  never  suck 
ers  or  dies  back  when 
set  out.  lloses  budded 
on  this  stock  won  the 
world’s  prize  in  Paris  in 
1919-1921. 

All  my  roses  are  two 
and  three  year  old  large 
dormant  field-grown  stock  having  ripe  wood.  These 
budded  roses  make  more  growth  in  one  year  than  own  root 
roses  do  in  three.  Nowhere  can  you  buy  stronger  plants. 
They  are  winter  rested  as  I  have  no  glass. 

Catalogue  upon  Request 

ROBERT  EVANS  HUGHES 

Rose  Specialist 

Route  2  Williamsville  (near  Buffalo),  N.  Y. 
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WORLD’S  BEST 
DAHLIAS 

100  acres  of  them.  We  are 
the  largest  Dahlia  growers 
in  the  World.  An  enviable 
position  made  possible  only 
by  the  appreciation  of  our 
superior  stock  by  satisfied 
customers. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  very  best 
new  creations  and  standard 
varieties.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Eight  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors. 

Write  to-day  for  free  copy. 

Peacock  Dahlia  Farms,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Berlin  New  Jersey 


Make  Your  Home  a  Haven 
of  ROSES- 

Nothing  is  prettier  around  a  home  than 
roses — they  create  love  and  happiness. 
Plant  them.  We  are  specialists  in  roses. 
FREE!  Send  for  our  free  Spring  guide. 

VESTAL  &  SON  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


WOLCOTT  NURSERIES 

Alpine  Flowers — Hardy  Perennials 
Dwarf  Evergreens — Choice  Shrubs 

Send  twenty-jive  cents  for  catalogue 
CLINTON  ROAD  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN 

FOR  J  O  CENTS 

A  choice  selection  of  FIVE  Packets  of  Jim 
^  oung’a  Full-O-Pep  Flower  Seeds,  Mi¬ 
gnonette,  Pansy,  Alyssum,  Phlox,  and  Poppy. 
A  copy  of  Jim  Young’s  new  Flower,  Seed  and 
Nursery  Book  free  with  each  order,  stamps  or 
coin. 

Jim  Young’s  - Seed?,,d 


63  La  Salle  St. 


Plant  Farms 
Aurora,  Illinois 


THE  GARDEN  BLUE  BOOK  By  Leicester  B.  Holland 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  $4.00 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves  the 
moisture— Makes  your  Vegetables  GROW. 


BARKER 


Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  Garden  Tools  in  1 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest' crust  into  a  level, 
porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one  operation. 
Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary  under¬ 
ground  knife— like  a  lawn  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 
Works  right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  A  boy 
i  run  it— do  more  and  better  work  than 
men  with  hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special  Fac- 
tory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.CO. 

Box  II  David  City,  Neb. 


3.  Absence  of  lime  impairs  the  firmness  and 
keeping  qualities  of  the  flowers.  It  may  also 
result  in  a  more  single  flower  in  certain  varieties 
at  least. 

4.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  var¬ 
ieties  of  roses  in  their  ability  to  succeed  upon 
lime-deficient  soil. 


PLANTS  FOR  A  JULY  BORDER 

MANY  of  us  gardeners  bewail  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  flowers  in  July,  the 
month  whose  heat  and  humidity  without  are 
made  endurable  for  many  of  us  only  by  cool,  dark¬ 
ened  rooms,  fragrant  with  the  delicate,  fugitive 
scent  of  flowers. 

When  the  pageant  of  spring  and  early  summer 
has  passed,  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  the  flower 
bowls  and  vases  filled  without  spoiling  the  garden 
picture  by  too  lavish  cutting.  Even  the  seeds¬ 
men  recognize  this,  and  recommend  varieties 
which  will  bloom  in  July  and  August,  “when 
flowers  are  scarce.”  Last  season  I  determined  to 
end  this  sad  condition  in  one  garden  at  least,  and 
planned  a  midsummer  border,  which  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  It  was  a  good  border  to 
look  at — a  harmonious  arrangement  of  color;  and 
it  has  furnished  unlimited  bloom  for  the  house. 
The  colors  are  white,  several  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange,  misty  blue,  and  purple-blue. 

At  the  back  stand  Madonna  Lilies,  over,  how¬ 
ever,  in  June  and  so  not  counted  in  the  later 
splendor,  mingled  with  unusual  Delphinium 
raised  from  seed  and  blooming  that  year  for  the 
first  time.  These  selected  hybrid  strains  are 
marvels  of  blue  and  purple,  with  individual  flow¬ 
ers  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Next  come  Shasta 
Daisy,  Westphalia,  Gaillardias,  Black-eyed  Su¬ 
san,  with  St.  John’s-wort  below.  Spreading  their 
foamlike  sprays  of  delicate  white  and  lavender 
among  the  coarser,  bolder  blooms  of  the  Com¬ 
posites  are  Gypsophila  and  Statice  latifolium. 
Eryngiums  add  their  good,  steel-like  heads  to  the 
picture,  and  Lilium  elegans  fulgens  deepens  the 
glow  of  the  Gaillardias.  Along  the  edge  Car¬ 
pathian  Harebells  ring  their  fairy  chimes  where, 
earlier,  Iceland  Poppies  swayed.  It  is  all  very 
cool,  very  airy,  very  satisfying.  Nothing  heavy, 
no  “massive  blooms.”  What  a  dreadful  term! 
The  graceful,  long-stemmed  flowers  sway  in 
whatever  languid  air  may  stir  the  garden. 

Daisies  and  Black-eyed  Susans,  with  a  few 
sprays  of  Delphinium  in  a  bowl  of  faience,  set 
upon  an  Italian  plate  of  rich  blue  and  cream,  are 
an  unusual  and  satisfying  centrepiece  for  the 
dining  room.  Lilium  elegans,  with  sprays  of 
Gypsophila  and  Lerns,  is  good  in  a  darkened  room 
of  sombre  coloring.  Of  course  there  are  endless 
other  good  things  with  which  to  fill  a  July  cutting 
border — blue  and  white  Platycodon,  Calimeris, 
Stokesia,  Gladiolus,  and  hosts  of  annuals. 

If  you  are  tired  of  dressing  the  table  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  would  set  upon  it  a  centrepiece  to  ravish 
the  eye  and  lower  the  temperature,  fill  a  low 
brown  wicker  basket  with  wood  treasures  of  cur¬ 
ious  fungus  in  colors  of  coral  and  brown  and 
cream,  ghostly  Indian-pipes,  dwarf  Ferns,  baby 
Tulip  Poplars,  and  Hemlocks  scarcely  four  inches 
high,  with  Mosses  to  cover  the  wood  mould  in  the 
basket.  ’Tis  a  bit  of  treasure  trove  you  have 
wrested  from  Nature  and  tamed  to  grow  in  a 
basket. — Helen  M.  Sharpe,  Pennsylvania. 


Bearded  Iris 


1923  Supplement  to 
our  catalogue  of  1922 
is  ready  for  distribution. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
it  for  your  file  of  flower 
catalogues.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  catalogue,  ask 
for  it,  too. 

This  catalogue  was  very 
favorably  received  and  con¬ 
tains  very  full  directions 
on  the  Culture  and  Hybrid¬ 
ization  of  Bearded  Irises. 

The  LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

E.  B .  Williamson  &  Paul  H.  Cook 
Bluffton  Indiana 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

free  write  today 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists  the 
old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valuable  instruc¬ 
tions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  the  oldest  catalog  seedhouse  and  largest  growers  of  Asters 
in  America.  For  74  years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

t  Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  absolute¬ 
ly  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  before  you 
forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  62  Stone  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Flower  City 

Kftfo 


GITtMAN  IRISES,  1  each  of  8  varieties,  including  Pallida  Dalmat' 
ica,  Innocenza,  Ainas,  and  Kochii  fi.oo;  6  each.  $5.00. 
SIBERIAN  I  RISES.  Blue  King,  Snow  Queen,  Dark  Blue,  Superba. 

1  each  of  the  4  varieties,  50c;  3  each,  $1.00;  10  each,  $3.00. 
IIEMEROCALLISES.  Yellow  day-lilies,  Gold  Dust,  Flava.  Thun- 
bergii.  1  each  of  the  3  varieties,  50c;  6  each  $2.50, 
ORNAMENTAL  GRASS.  Eulalia  Gracillima,  one  of  the  loveliest. 

15c;  12  for  $  1.20;  100  for  $6.co 
TUBEROSES.  Mexican  Single.  7  for  50c;  16  for  $1.00. 

All  Prices  include  Postage. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS ,  Carterville ,  Mo. 


“ Spraying  the  Home  Garden” 

In  this  little  book,  by  B.  G.  Pratt,  you  will  find  in  concise,  in¬ 
teresting  language,  a  wealth  of  information  on  insects  and 
diseases  that  infest  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers 
— with  simple  instructions  on  the  control  of  these  pests.  In  ad¬ 
dition  is  a  chapter,  “My  Rose  Bed.’’  Written  for  the  amateur, 
this  booklet  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  commercial  fruit  and 
truck  growers — sent  prepaid  for  2c  stamp.  Address  Dep’t  24. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


AWAY  WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 

Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
a  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced 
supervision  in  the  field  required . 

Simple  to  in-  ^  \-yi- 
stall,  nothing  £/•  v--  X 
to  get  out  of  W 

order. 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 

Sent  free  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
286  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  City 
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Further 
Facts  about 

LOTOL 


yyY  2-3  inches  of  Lotol  for  a  Quart  of  Spray 

»  .9-  Cimn  I  1.1 _ _ _ 1 _ i 


Without  fuss  or  muss,  Lotol,  the  new  contact 
insecticide,  will  help  you  destroy  all  those 
“sucking’  pests — plant  lice  or  Aphis  of  all  species 
—that  take  the  joy  out  of  gardening,  Simp!y 
dissolve  Lotol  in  either  warm  or  cold  water,  put 
into  your  spray  pump  and  get  busy. 

Lotol  is  really  a  powerful  cleansing  agent  since  its  peculiar 
fumes  thoroughly  penetrate,  purify.  The  water  solution  of 
Lotol  needs  no  additional  soap — Lotol  is  complete  to  do 
the  work  complete. 

Additional  facts  in  the  future.  Ask  your  dealer  for  LOTOL. 
Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 


GARDEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Lotol  and  Melrosine 
Park  Ave.,  and  146th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  many  years  Jacobs  Bird- 
Houses  have  been  purchased 
by  thousands  all  over  the 
country,  because  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  uniformly  successful. 
To  have  birds  live  about  your 
home  YOU  need  know  very  little 
about  their  habits  —  WE  know 
how  to  make  houses  that  birds 
will  occupy.  Thousands  of  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  prove  that. 
Write  for  our  new  1923  FREE 
booklet  showing  25  Nest  Boxes 
and  Colony  Houses  from  $1.50 
to  $125.00, 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Wa.yraesbMrg'  Pennsylvania 


Why  Don’t  Y ou 
Grow  Water  Lilies? 

They  grow  and  bloom  just  as  well  in  a 
half-barrel  or  tub  as  in  the  largest  pool. 
Their  needs  are  so  simple;  sunlight,  water 
and  earth.  You  can  easily  get  everything 
necessary.  Then  in  a  month  or  two  after 
planting,  you  will  have 

The  Best  Novelty  For  Any  Garden 

Nothing  else  will  attract  so  much 
attention.  Few  flowers  are  more  beautiful 
and  none  are  more  distinct  and  “different” 
than  these  Lilies.  Our  catalogue  gives  full 
directions,  describes  a  great  number  of 
Water  Lilies  and  Japanese  Iris,  with  several 
illustrations  in  natural  colors.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  person  who  applies. 

The  INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES  Co. 

Box  M  Independence,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Book 


Just  Out 


The  finest  book  on  Strawberry  growing  ever  published.  Written  by  America’s 
foremost  grower.  Gives  his  secrets  of  growing  the  big  crops.  Beautifully  ■ 
illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  world-famed  ' 


Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants 

This  Free  Book  shows  how  families  everywhere  are  getting  big  crops  and  big  profits  from  early  sum¬ 
mer  until  snow  flies  from  Kellogg  Everbearing  Gardens.  It  also  tells  about  Kellogg’s  new  Strawberry 
Sensation,  the 

NEW  $50,000  EVERBEARER 

America’s  greatest  Everbearing  Strawberry.  Find  out  Where  it  came  from— Who  brought  it — and 

Why  it  cost  $50,000.  Free  Book  tells  all. 
Also  offers  Six  Special  Strawberry  Gardens  at 
Bargain  Prices — a  garden  to  fit  every  need  and 
every  pocket  book.  Here’s  one  of  them. 
You  can  order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  wish. 


Kellogg’s  Back  Yard  Garden 

Here’s  just  the  ideal  strawberry  garden  for  a  small  plot 
of  ground.  Will  do  well  in  rather  dense  shade  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundant  supply  of  big  red  berries  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family.  Occupies  space  io  ft.  x  25  ft.  Consists  of  100 
plants  from  four  of  our  best  standard  varieties. 

25  Dr.  Burrill . .70  25  Big  Wonder . 70 

25  Delicious . 85  25  Marvel . 85 

Regular  price  $3.10.  Our  Special  Reduced  Price  only 
$2.85,  delivered  all  charges  prepaid.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  if  you  wish.  Send  check,  draft,  or 
money  order  and  garden  will  be  delivered  to  you  at 
planting  time. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO., 

Box  2504  Three  Rivers,  Mieh. 


Send  for  FREE  Book  8 

But  whether  you  order  this  garden  or  not,  B 
don’t  fad  to  write  for  our  Free  Book,  which  n 
tells  all  about  Kellogg’s  great  crops  of  Straw- 
berries  and  how  to  grow  them.  | 


SPECIAL  for  SPRING  1923 

Rhododendrons  in  Car  Lots 

VARIETIES 

Catawbiense — Carolinianum — Maximum 
Kalmia  Latifolia. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants 

La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry 

Prices  given  upon  request 

1923  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
now  ready. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

1133  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Long’s  Super  Giant  Pansies 

Gigantic  blossoms.  Marvelous  colors,  mixed. 
Packet  (200  seeds)  25c.;  1000  seeds,  $1.00 
Catalogue  and  "Garden  Secrets”  Free 

LONG  SEED  COMPANY 

Boulder  Colorado 

J|  Puget  Sound  Iris  Excel!^ 

Plan  to  Plant  an  IRIS  GARDEN  THIS  SPRING ! 

JlilPjB A  I  grow  Acres  of  Iris,  which  enables  me  to 
supply  my  customers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  with  big,  sturdy, 
ysBPlP'Sri!  healthy  rhizomes  that  satisfy.  Our 

Ik  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 

Hk  JBlPfljl  I  grow  all  of  the  best  old,  and  nearly 

wMHKH/  ^8  all  the  new  and  rare  varieties. 
lil»  IfM  A  descriptive  list  free  for  the  asking. 

WL  H  JH  It  also  contains  a  list  of  many 

other  choice  GARDEN  TREAS- 
F  URES,  GLADIOLUS  BULBS, 

etc.  Get  acquainted  with 

PUDOR'S  GLORY  OF  PUGET  SOUND  STRAIN  of 
DOUBLE  FLOWERING  DELPHINIUMS 

My  new  illustrated,  very  comprehensive  50  page  Iris  Catalogue 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains  several  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  by  such  Iris  breeders  as  Bliss,  Byk.es  and  Miss  Sturtevant. 

It  has  a  complete  color  classification ,  description  and  rating  of 
nearly  250  of  the  world’s  best  old  and  newest  varieties.  It  is 
free  with  every  $2.50  order ,  otherwise  25  cts.  (worth  much  more). 

0.  M.  PUD0R,  Iris  and  Delphinium  Breeder 

Puyallup,  Washing-ton,  U.  S.  A. 

{Please  mention  this  magazine  in  writing) 

Joyous 

Easter  Bells 

Easter  Sunday  Falls  on  April  1st 

Nothing  sweeter  as  a  remembrance  to  a  friend;  a  Real  Joy 
to  an  invalid,  or  “shut-in”  than  a  bowl  or  jar  filled  with 
our  fragrant 

Magic  Lily-of-the-Valley 

We  will  send  you,  as  we  have  for  the  past  10  years,  strong 
healthy  pips,  as  follows: 

Pips . $1.35 

20  “  .  2.25 

SO  “  .  5  00 

They  flower  in  full  glory  in  our  Prepared  Moss  Fibre  in  16 
to  18  days  from  time  of  planting.  (Any  bowl  or  jar  without 
drainage  can  be  used.)  The  price  includes  delivery  with 
sufficient  Moss  Fibre  to  plant  and  full  directions. 

Order  early.  Demand  always  exceeds  supply. 

Plant  Now 

In  pebbles  and  water,  bulbs  of  the  lovely  Crystal  Narcissi. 
Huge  bunches  of  silvery  flowers  in  5  to  6  weeks. 


Doz . $  .60  postpaid 

100 . $ 4.00  postpaid 


Send  for  our  1923  Catalogue  telling  about  the  unusual  seed 
Novelties  we  are  offering  this  year 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO. 

Established  46  Years 

70  Warren  St.  New  York  City 
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Do  you  know  our  other  publications? 


HEALTH 
'  BUILDER 

and 

How  to  Keep  Wo  11 

Ik  U-Jiifr  (Wily  IXuyi  -  W;stt<r  C«;» 

u  ..<r  M  -Tif.f.  '  V^.^hVai”' 

fc«.Tyly,  ,\1<  t.-fiu'  G !><->! 


1‘Vf  tMY.I  AC.k  MJSMW. ' 


Health  Build  er — 

new,  devoted  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  health. 
Beginning  with  March  a 
series,  Facts  That  Every 
Expectant  Mother  Should 
Know,  by  an  eminent 
physician  who  has  achieved 
a  remarkably  low  mortal¬ 
ity  rate  in  childbirth. 
Ulus.,  monthly,  $3.00  a 
year. 


RAPP 


KAMO  r<*'  F.Vtk'Y 


■DcveUptnwiG  i 

ll.tl.IV  IT 


Radio  Broadcast — 

The  standard  radio  maga¬ 
zine.  March:  Commander 
Hooper,  head  of  naval  ra¬ 
dio,  on  Standardizing 
Parts;  Easton  of  Westing- 
house  on  the  coming  com¬ 
bination  telephone-broad- 
casting;  Radio  in  China; 
Get-rich-quick  Radio 
Schemes.  Illus.,  monthly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


Country  Life — con¬ 
sidered  the  most  beautiful 
magazine  in  America. 
March:  Gardening  Num¬ 
ber.  Sopnie  Kerr;  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Greedy; 
Blooms  You  Cannot  Do 
Without:  Porches;  Does 
the  Small  Vegetable  Gar-j, 
den  Payi*  Illus.  monthly, 
$5.00  a  year 


EL  ECO 


m 


igj  LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  :  \ 


JRMwi<nt.tnrmt<\j<lcr.  Jcknlv&tt.K' 

THE 


5f°RK 


CiKwriifiwnt  tjnttviyRotjT* 

S<T«*>rtodi£  M.k.SuIbcr 

Utlv  tardloAbn.ntaMeuV’  tariEAM.-* 

wi  Nn*dl  LnWl 

hctta*ft4H^hMnvtNilMaa  rnvWmkJ/w 

lndu5Vymdlrn>i»*m>«t.  tWriVV  Par*** 

Anw««n  1 1  y*ty  »<  M».TXl,I1ctu'v-iH  «  9»n  »Dt»*  1 


The  World’s  Work — 

Written  and  read  by  the 
men  whose  names  appear 
in  Who’s  Who,  this  mag¬ 
azine  records  the  changing 
tides  of  human  events. 
Starts  with  March:  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporter,  by  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs.  Illustrated, 
monthly,  $4.00  a  year. 


El  Eco — Spanish,  next  to  English,  is  the 
most  important  language  of  the  Americas.  El 
Eco,  a  four-page  periodical  in  Spanish,  presents 
significant  and  interesting  extracts  irom  Span¬ 
ish  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Illustrated, 
twice  a  month,  October- 
May.  16  issues,  $1.50. 

Le  Petit  Journal— 

If  you  desire  to  keep  in 
touch  with  French  life 
and  affairs  and  to  retain 
your  reading  knowledge 
of  the  French  language, 
this  four-page  periodical 
presents  the  best  from 
current  French  newspapers  and  magazines: 
politics,  literature,  art,  music,  science,  sports, 
fashions,  etc.  Illustrated,  twice  monthly,  $2.00 
a  year. 


Short  Stories — Vigor¬ 
ous  all-fiction  magazine  of 
adventure,  mystery,  the 
out-of-doors.  March  10 
starts  “The  Parowan  Bon¬ 
anza”:  B.  M.  Bower. 
March  25  complete  novel 
by  Courtney  R  yley  Cooper ; 
novelette  of  Borneo:  J.  A. 
Dunn.  Twice  monthly, 
$5.00  a  year. 


Hcoi>  -  Ei.virrl  W.’Ihv  TV G .  «*< .  • 


EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 


© 


'  "lSK  T f.oioJiAiMtwa" 


Educational  Re¬ 
view — -A  survey  of 
education  in  the  United 
States  for  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  in 
junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  affording  a  broad 
view  of  the  great  problems 
with  striking  examples  of 
their  solution.  Illustrated, 
monthly,  Sept.-June,  10 
mos.,  $3.00. 


All  owned  and  published  by  the  proprietors  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City ,  TV.  Y  .  who  also  publish  books .  own  Country  Life  Press ,  a  model  plant  in  the  country ,  and 
maintain  eight  bookstores  four  in  New  York  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  cities:  Toledo,  Cleveland , 
St  Louis ,  Kansas  City. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  a  few  of  these.  Tear  off  and  send  to-day 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to . 

I  enplose  (personal  check  or  M.  O  ) . . 

Name . .  . . . 

Address .  .  . . 


Home  Vegetable  Gardening 
From  A  to  Z 

By  Adolph  Kruhm.  Illustrated.  Net,  $ 1.50 

All  the  things  the  gardener  must  know  about  seeds,  planting,  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  vegetables,  are  to  be  found  in  this  book — the  best 
varieties,  what  time  to  plant,  how  much  to  plant  to  produce  a  definite 
amount.  200  detailed  photographs.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Address  Orders  to  Author  at  214  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fence  Your  Property 

with  our 

Non-Climbable  Fence 

This  particular  fence  surrounds  the  YALE  BOWL 
DOWNS  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Our  catalogue 
No.  40  describes  our  fences  and  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  we  have  developed  from  twenty-two  (22) 
years’  experience  in  the  field.  We  have  many  other 
popular  designs  of  fences.  ESTIMATES  cheerfully 
FURNISHED  on  MATERIAL  only,  or  FENCES 
ERECTED  COMPLETE. 

J.  H.  DOWNS 

38  Roosevelt  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Swindle  HUMUS 

For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

57'e  r» t Hi  ty  *~Uiczfze  r* 

It  is  the  chief  source  of  nitrogenous  food 
for  plants.  It  is  unequaled  for  increasing 
the  fertility  and  yield  of  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  For  making  new  and 
restoring  old  lawns.  It  makes  a  clay  soil 
friable,  and  a  sandy  soil  hold  moisture. 

It  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  success 
with  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Wild 
Flowers  and  Ferns.  It  has  no  odor,  weed 
seeds  nor  litter.  $18.00  per  ton. 

$5.00  for  5, 100  lb.  bags,  f.o.b.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 

H.  B.  PRINDLE 

70  E.  45th  St.  New  York 


Over  a  Million. 
S  atisfied  Users 


An  Auto-Spray  is  as  necessary  for 
the  home  garden  as  a  rake  or  a 
hoe.  It  kills  the  bugs  and  heads 
off  blights.  Over  a  million  in  use. 


For  twenty-two  years  Auto-Sprays 
have  been  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Write  today  for  Catalog 
describing  nearly  forty  styles  ana 
Spray  Calendar  prepared  by  Cornell 
University  specialists.  Both  free. 


The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO..  850  Maple  St..  Rochester.  N.Y. 


The  Hill  Champion  Clothes  Dryer,  with  150  feet  of  line,  is 
not  only  a  time  and  labor  saver,  but  because  it  may  be  removed 
easily  it  allows  you  to  have  your  clothes  area  free  except  at 
drying  times.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Most  efficient  means  of 
outdoor  drying  known.  Complete  information  in  our  folder  E 
is  yours  upon  request. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER  CO. 

50  Central  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 
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“Horticulture  is,  next  to  music, 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  fine 
arts.  Properly  allied  to  Archi¬ 
tecture,  garden-making  is  as 
near  as  a  man  may  get  to  the 
Divine  functions.” 

— Maurice  Hewlett. 


Gardener's  Books 

The  Complete  Garden 

by  Albert  D.  Taylor,  M.  S.  A. 

Fellow,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

“It  tells  what  plants  to  use  in  every  conceivable  condition  of  soil  and  en¬ 
vironment.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination;  that 

is  the  chief  reason  why  his  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  amateur 
gardeners.” — The  New  York  Evening  Post.  Many  Illustrations. 

Price,  $6.00 

Colour  In  My  Garden 

by  Louise  Beebe  Wilder 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  book  ever  published  on  American  flower 
gardening — certainly  the  most  beautiful.  Illuminated  with  a  series  of 
richly  colored  illustrations,  the  text  describes  the  succession  of  color 
harmonies  that  may  be  obtained  by  careful  planning  and  planting. 

In  a  limited  edition ,  Price,  $10.00 

The  Amateur’s 

Book  of  the  Dahlia 

by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout 

“The  chapters  of  this  book,  based  as  they  are  on  sound  knowledge,  spiced 
with  humor,  fortified  by  experience  and  by  experiment  will,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  do  much  for  the  progress  of  dahlia  growing  and  hybridizing.” — 
Mrs.  Frances  King.  Price,  $3.00 

Gardening  Under  Glass 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 

A  book  inviting  the  amateur  to  the  pleasures  of  taking  the  garden  indoors. 
A  commonsense  treatment  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  field  of  green¬ 
house  cultivation.  A  practical  book.  Many  Illustrations.  Price,  $3.50 


The  Book  of  Building 

and  Decorating 

edited  by  Reginald  T.  Townsend 

Many  helpful  hints  for  the  house  and  grounds  may  be  had  from  the  many 
illustrations  and  the  text  of  this  at  once  delightful  and  practical  book. 

Price,  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  City,  New  York 

In  Canada:  25  Richmond  Street,  West,  Toronto 
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HARDY  GARDEN  PERENNI- 
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GREENS,  SHADE  and  FLOW- 
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ERING  SHRUBS. 

I 

b 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES 

IK 

nn 

(T.  C.  THURLOW’S  SONS,  Inc.) 

■ 

West  Newbury  Massachusetts 

SEND  us  $3  .oo  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Garden  Magazine  and  get, 
without  one  cent  of  additional  cost,  3  fine 
Dahlia  tubers.  Other  equally  good  offers 
contained  in  our  free  catalogue. 

INDIANA  DAHLIA  FARM 

New  Albany  .  .  .  Indiana 

Home  of  the  King  of  Commerce  Dahlia 
1400  Different  Varieties  of  Dahlias 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR 
TREES 


Our  catalog  will  help  you 
plan  a  fairyland 

Sixty-nine  years  of  rich  experience  is 
back  of  the  offerings  in  our  1923  catalog. 
1200  fertile  acres  furnish  everything  that 
you  may  need.  Beautiful,  fragrant  blooms 
and  hardy  shrubs  for  lawn  adornment. 
Vines  for  garage  and  arbors.  Prolific 
seeds  for  the  kitchen  garden.  Handsome 
shade  and  luscious  fruit  trees  for  that 
sunny  vacant  corner. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  catalog  is  free, 
carefully  arranged,  complete.  Attractive 
bargain  combinations  are  listed.  This 
worth-while  book  makes  selection  easy. 

It  is  as  handy,  for  reference,  around  large 
estates  as  the  small  suburban  home. 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  356  Painesville,  Ohio 


Seeds  of  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants 

Collections  to  Our  Own  Choice: 


8  best  kinds  for  . 

18 . . 

50 . . 

100 . . 

HENRY  CORREVON,  The  Floraire  Nurseries 
Chene-Bourgr,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ask  for  Catalogues  for  Detail  Prices 


1  dollar,  including  rostage 

2  “ 

5  “ 

10  “ 


Buy  Your  Dahlia  Bulbs  for  1923  from  a  Grower 

Largest  grower  in  eastern  Conn.  Some  of  the  leaders  for  1923. 

New  ones:  G.  A.  R.  Hybrid  Cactus  bright  scarlet. 

Premier  Clemenceau  Hybrid  Cactus,  bright  yellow,  tipped  white. 
Etheryn,  bright  pink,  white  center,  Hybrid  Cactus. 

R.  0.  Fletcher,  best  variegated.  Hybrid  Dec. 

Mariposa.  Judge  Maraen.  Pride  of  the  Garden. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Best  Dahlias  Grown. 

Special:  12  Pompons  for  $2.00,  12  French  Collerets  for  $2.00. 

W.  F.  BROWN  46  Palmer  St. Norwich,  Conn. 


by  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  V.  M.  H. 

A  beautiful  book  on  trees,  well  written  and 
artistically  made.  Limited  Edition.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Net  $io.oo. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI,  IRISES,  PEONIES 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  fine  varieties 

FOREST  HEIGHTS  GARDENS 

T.  A.  KENNING,  Proprietor 
1815  26th  Ave.,  No.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
The  Washington 

The  Last  Word  in  Asparagus 

Growing  only  one  variety  insures  purity.  Orders  for 
spring  delivery  are  appreciated. 

ioo  roots  postpaid  to  you  $3.00’,  1000,  $20.00 

GLICK  SEED  FARMS  Lancaster  Pa.  Route  6 


DELPHINIUMS 

Improved  Hybrid  Varieties,  All  Seeds  From  Choicest  Seed¬ 
lings,  producing  flower  spikes  6  feet  in  height.  COLORS  RANGE  FROM 
Palest  Blues  And  Lavendars  To  The  Deepest  Indigo.  Many  are 
suffused  with  white  and  rosy-mauve,  having  conspicuous  black  or  white  eyes 
No  Garden  Is  Complete  Without  These  Beautiful  Flowers. 
EASILY  GROWN  FROM  SEEDS.  SEEDS  50c.  per  package. 
Also  choicest  Hollyhock  seeds  -  -  -  25c.  per  package 
Hardy  Sweet  William  seeds  -  -  -  -  25c.  per  package 
ELIZABETH  ROCKWELL  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


^  Success 

Steel  Plant  Box 

Self-Watering 


Insures  Success 

For  WINDOWS,  PORCHES,  LEDGES,  SUN  PARLORS,  etc. 


You  can  have  beautiful  flowering  plants  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  indoors  all  winter  by  using  the  Success 
Plant  Box.  New  scientific  principle.  Keeps  plants 
flourishing.  Strong,  rustproof,  durable,  lasts  for 
years.  It  does  not  leak  or  drip.  Requires  little 
attention;  light,  easily  handled. 


Water  reservoir  keeps  soil  right  and  gives  air  circulation  that 
makes  plants  thrive. 

Anybody  can  grow  plants  to  perfection  with  the  Success  Plant 
Box. 

Made  in  various  sizes,  costs  less  than  lumber  for  inferior  boxes. 

Sold  by  florists,  seed,  department,  hardware  and  furniture 
stores.  Illustrated  circular  on  request.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
where  dealers  cannot  supply. 


Success  Manufacturing  Co.,  22  Sargent  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass.  Mfr’s.  of  Success  All  Steel  Refrigerators. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  ORCHID 

\A/HEN  “Orchid”  is  mentioned  the  mind  at 
’  »  once  conjures  up  the  Cattleya  in  its  many 
species;  and  the  most  popular  of  all  is  Cattleya 
Trianae.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  its  season 
for  blooming  is  January,  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  will  grow. 

For  a  beginner,  it  is  best  to  buy  established 
plants.  A  special  orchid  house  is  not  necessary, 
for  a  temperature  suitable  for  Cattleyas  is  also 
very  suitable  for  a  great  number  of  other  plants. 
In  our  own  case  the  Cattleyas  are  all  grown  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  palm  house.  This 
house  is  an  iron  frame,  Lord  &  Burnham  construc¬ 
tion,  and  we  arranged,  by  fastening  one-inch  iron 
pipes  to  the  iron  rafters,  to  hang  four  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  house  above  the  side  benches  and 
walk.  The  plants  are  suspended  from  one  to 
three  feet  from  the  glass. 

It  is  quite  optional  whether  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  1  prefer  the 
wooden  orchid  baskets,  because  they  are  always 
clean  looking. 

The  potting  material  should  consist  of  two 
parts  of  a  good  quality  peat  and  one  part  of 
sphagnum  moss,  thoroughly  picked  to  pieces  and 
mixed  together.  Drainage  will  be  helped,  and 
the  compost  kept  sweet  by  lining  the  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  plants 
must  be  fastened  securely  in  the  baskets  or  pots, 
but  they  must  not  be  buried  in  the  potting  mater¬ 
ial;  the  base  of  the  plants  should  rest  on  the  top 
with  the  “eyes”  from  which  the  new  “leads” 
will  spring  well  exposed.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  pot  them  as  firmly  as  possible  by  pressing 
with  the  fingers,  filling  the  basket  rounding  full, 
then  take  a  pointed  stick  and  insert  it  at  the  side 
of  the  basket  prying  toward  the  centre,  con¬ 
stantly  working  the  material  in  around  the  sides 
until  no  more  can  be  wedged  in.  In  the  resting 
period,  which  with  Cattleya  Trianae  is  just  after 
flowering,  and  when  the  repotting  should  be  done 
if  it  is  found  to  be  necessary,  very  little  water  is 
needed.  However,  I  do  not  believe  in  absolutely 
drying  any  evergreen  Orchid,  and  an  occasional 
light  spraying  overhead  during  this  period  will 
tend  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  good  plump 
condition.  If  one  watches  the  aerial  roots  and 
finds  that  they  are  growing  thriftily,  the  plants 
will  be  all  right;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shrivel 
at  the  ends,  then  something  is  wrong,  probably 
too  much  water.  It  is  as  well  to  let  the  new 
shoots  attain  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches  be¬ 
fore  venturing  upon  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
water,  but  the  spraying  alone  will  be  insufficient 
then.  There  is  no  better  way  than  to  immerse 
the  pots  or  baskets  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water 
placed  in  the  house  conveniently  for  such  purpose, 
and  holding  them  in  the  water  until  the  little  air 
bubbles  cease  from  rising. 

C.  Trianae  does  not  appear  to  be  so  exacting  as 
to  require  a  very  even  temperature.  The  hot 
spells  in  the  summei  when  the  thermometer  rises 
to  over  ninety  degrees  never  seem  to  harm  them, 
but  excessive  fire  heat  is  bad  because  of  its  drying 
tendency.  The  night  temperature  may  range 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  degrees. 

Richard  Barton,  Connecticut. 
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An  Extraordinary  Offer  of 

SURPLUS  IRIS 

At  a  fraction  of  their  actual  value 
Every  one  a  real  beauty— no  poor  ones 


Juniata — Clear  blue,  very  fragrant, 
large  handsome  flowers  on  long  stems. 
Prolific  bloomer.  Makes  a  gorgeous 
bouquet.  Each,  50c;  dozen,  $4.50; 
hundred,  $20.00;  thousand,  $100. 

Rose  Unique — Said  by  the  originator  to 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pink  Iris. 
Very  early.  Prolific  bloomer.  Each, 
50c;  dozen,  $4.50;  hundred,  $20.00; 
thousand.  $100. 

Oriental — Rich  royal  blue  with  bright 
orange  beard.  Tall  and  striking. 
Each,  50c;  dozen,  $4.50;  hundred, 
$20.00;  thousand,  $100. 

Dr.  Bernice — No  color  description  can 
do  it  justice.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  A  combination  of  coppery 
bronze  and  rich  velvety  crimson.  Each, 
25c;  dozen,  $2.25;  hundred,  $10.00. 

Florentina  —  Delightfully  fragrant. 
White  faintly  flushed  lavender.  Each, 
20c;  dozen,  $1.75;  hundred,  $8.00; 
thousand,  $40.00. 

Nibelungen  — A  bi-color  of  great  beauty. 
Fawn  yellow  standards,  with  violet 
purple  falls  margined  fawn.  Each,  25c ; 
dozen,  $2.25;  hundred,  $10.00;  thou¬ 
sand,  $50. 

Iris  King — Very  properly  named.  A 
combination  of  old  gold  and  maroon 
that  makes  it  the  king  of  Iris.  Each, 
40c;  dozen,  $3. 50;  hundred,  $15.00; 
thousand,  $75.00. 

Mrs.  H.  Darwin — Early  white  slightly 
reticulated  violet.  Free  flowering. 
Each,  20c;  dozen,  $1.75;  hundred, 
$8.00. 

Red  Cloud — Very  beautiful.  Rosy  lav¬ 
ender — bronze  standards  with  rich 
velvety  crimson  maroon  falls.  Each, 
50c;  dozen,  $4.50;  hundred,  $20.00. 

One  each  for  $3.00  parcels  post  prepaid. 

Three  each  for  $7.50  parcels  post  prepaid. 

No  orders  accepted  amounting  to  less 
than  $2.00. 

Cash  with  order. 


ROBERT  WAYMAN 

Bayside  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


JOIN  THE 

American  Gladiolus  Society 


Special  Offer  for  New  Members 


To  induce  lovers  of  the  Gladiolus  to  become 
members  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Society, 
we  make  the  following  Special  Offer: 


FOR  $3.00  WE  OFFER  YOU 


One  Year’s  Membership  in  The  American  Gladiolus  Society 
One  Year’s  Subscription  to  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


One  Copy  Brown’s  Gladiolus  Nomenclature 
Choice  Selection  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

ALL  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS 


If  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Garden 
Magazine,  you  can  have  your  subscription  extended 
if  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  Special  Offer. 


Make  All  Checks  or  Money  Orders  Payable  to 

DAVID  TYNDALL,  Secy.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  represent  the 
last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really  a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of 
horticulture.  You  are  kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol.  28  is  ready 
now.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel  Post  and  we  will  supply 
index,  and  bind  them  for  you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all 
of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  25c  each,  or 
we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete  for  $2.00.  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind 
it  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.  Address: 

Circulation  Department 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Garden  City,  New  York 


Dahlias  for  Delight 

gEFORE  planning  your  Dahlia 
Gardens  secure  our  1923  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  cultural 
notes  listing  the  world’s  finest 
dahlias  free  upon  request. 

Quannapowitt  Dahlia  Gardens 

Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
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Here  is  the  Happy  Thought 
of  an  Architect  Friend 


SO  far  it’s  only  on  paper,  and  he  doesn’t  admit 
it  is  going  to  be  his  own  little  vine  and  fig  tree, 
but  we  have  suspicions.  However,  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  gave  us  permission  to  show  it  to  you  as 
a  hint  of  the  altogether  charming  way  a  glass  gar¬ 
den  can  be  closely  linked  with  the  residence  and 
still  have  none  of  the  usual  regrettable  hitched-on- 
effect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  glass  gardens  di¬ 
rectly  adjoined  to  houses. 

It  may  be  just  because  folks  are  at  last  really  get¬ 
ting  awake  to  the  keen  pleasure  of  having  a  perpet¬ 
ual  garden  where  it  can  be  enjoyed  to  its  fullest. 

Or  because  so  many  when  Over  There  saw  how 
such  link-ups  were  the  usual  thing  in  flower-loving 
England. 

Greenhouses  of  all  sizes  are  as  everywhere  evident 
there,  as  garages  are  here. 

The  Englishman  certainly  does  have  a  way  of  get¬ 


ting  joy  out  of  life  that  we  might  in  many  ways 
well  emulate. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  just  step 
out  of  your  house  and  under  cover,  be  right  in  your 
glass  garden  with  its  perpetual  summerland  of 
warmth  and  flowers. 

In  that  snug  little  work  room,  you  could  spend 
many  a  happy  care  free  hour,  “kind  of  pottering 
around”  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  days  of  poke 
bonnets. 

The  greenhouse  garden  itself  is  18  feet  wide  and  33 
feet  long,  which  you  will  admit  is  about  the  right 
size  in  relation  to  this  particular  Colonial  Cottage. 
Why  go  through  another  winter  yearning  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  flowers  when  with  one  of  our  glass  gar¬ 
dens,  you  can  always  have  them  both. 

Let’s  talk  it  over  now,  so  it  will  be  ready  then. 

To  our  printed  matter  you  are  of  course  most 
welcome. 


Iofd„&  IWrihamla 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines,  III. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


m  IFWINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON-II  ffn 

U  New  York 

30  E.  42nd  St. 

Land  Title  Bldg. 

Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

Little  Bldg.  )) 

wJ 

l/k  CLEVELAND 

ATLANTA 

KANSAS  CITY 

DENVER 

TORONTO  jjM 

Wr'y 

407  Ulmer  Bldg. 

Atlanta  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Commerce  Bldg. 

1247  So.  Emerson  St. 

Harbor  Commission  Bldg- 

Woodland  Enchantments 

EVER  since  the  days  when  primeval  man  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Gods  that  dwelt  in  the  trees, 
mankind  has  held  the  woods  in  reverence.  Grad¬ 
ually  civilized  man,  too.  is  falling  under  the  spell 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  plant  life  that  make  our 
woods  a  fairyland  of  subtle  delights.  America  is 
discovering  her  real  plant  treasures! 

For  years  I  have  specialized  in  collecting,  culti¬ 
vating  and  distributing  the  flora  of  our  forests. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  modest  yet  charm¬ 
ing  Bloodroots,  Trilliums,  Lilies,  or  the  more  im¬ 
posing  evergreen,  broadleaved  Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas,  Kahnias,  etc.,  you  will  surely  find  me  in 
a  position  to  serve  you  and  bring  to  your  door 
the  joy  of  the  woods. 

There  are  growing  in  my  nursery  to-day  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  lovely  woodland  denizens,  ready  to 
be  shipped  with  the  awakening  of  spring.  And  you  will 
find  the  plant  product  I  send  out  to  be  as  extraordinary  as 
the  service  back  of  it.  Whether  you  contemplate  making 
over  your  woodland  or  are  just  in  search  of  moderate  quantities 
for  your  suburban  estate;  whether  you  wish  to  populate  your  rockery  with 
new  blood  from  the  wilds  or  plan  to  introduce  charming  woodland  ferns  around 
your  home,  please  feel  that  I  have  them,  yours  for  the  ordering. 

Landscape  Architects — Please  Note 

The  unqualified  expressions  of  approval  received  from  various  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  causes  me  to  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  render  other  members  equally 
satisfactory  plant  service.  For  several  years  now  1  have  specialized  in  such  unusual 
plants  as  Andromeda,  Azalea  viscosa,  Kalmia  latifolia,  etc.,  until  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  nowhere  in  this  country  can  be  found  a  greater  stock  or  a  better  grown  plant 
product  than  that  growing  here. 

The  Gillett  Catalogue 

Continues  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  plant  hobbyists  looking  for  the  unusual. 
You  will  find  it  the  index  to  nearly  all  wild  plants  that  have  so  far  submitted  to  man’s 
influence  and  cultivation.  The  new  edition  is  better  and  more  instructive  than  ever 
before.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  every  Reader  of  Garden  Magazine. 

3  Main  Street 

Edward  Gillett,  Fem  and  Flower  Farm,  South  wick,  Mass, 


Zinnia  Collection  50  cts. 

This  remarkable  collection  contains  one 
packet  each  of  the  six  beautiful  Zinnias 
illustrated  in  colors.  These  wonderful 
varieties  should  be  in  every  garden.  The 
complete  collection  will  be  mailed  to  your 
door  postpaid  for  -  -  -  -  50  cts. 

Order  Collection  No.  7545 


JUST  think  of  the  beautiful  display  and 
the  joy  these  wonderful  Zinnias  will 
give  you.  The  flowers  are  fully  double, 
immense  in  size,  and  come  in  a  riot  of 
bright  and  cheerful  colors.  Zinnias  are 
easily  grown.  They  bloom  freely  and 
make  a  continuous  show  from  early  July 
until  frost. 


Giant  Canary-Yellow.  The  immense  flowers 
measure  4  to  5  inches  across  and  are  borne 
profusely  all  during  summer  and  fall.  They  are 
a  rich  shade  of  canary-yellow.  Pkt.  10  cts.; 
l/a,  oz.  45  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

Giant  Rose.  This  is  a  beautiful  rose  shade 
with  flowers  of  immense  size  and  perfect  form. 
Pkt.  15  cts.;  oz.  60  cts.;  oz.  $1.  75. 

Giant  Flesh-Pink.  The  bold  flowers  are  a 
lovely  tint  of  salmon-apricot.  This  outstanding 
color  blends  well  with  all  other  shades.  Pkt.  10 
cts.;  Tt  oz.  45  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

Giant  White.  A  magnificent  clear  white  bloom 
of  extra  large  size  and  always  fully  double. 
Pkt.  10  cts.;  Tf  oz.  45  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

Giant  Scarlet.  This  is  a  rich,  deep  shade  of 
bright  scarlet  with  a  velvety  finish.  Very  large 
flowers.  Pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  45  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

Giant  Purple.  A  velvety  shade  of  light 
purple;  a  rich  and  impressive  color  that  takes 
well.  Pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  45  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 


Zinnia  Collection  $2.00 


This  collection  contains  V\  ounce  each 
of  the  six  beautiful  Zinnias  illustrated  and 
it  will  give  a  wonderful  display  where 
there  is  room  to  make  a  larger  bed  or 
border.  Mailed  postpaid  to  any  address 
for  $2.00. 

Order  Collection  No.  7546 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Go 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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'Doubleday,  Dage  &  Qompany ,  (garden  Qity ,  lAQfpp  Tork^  Boston  ::  Los  Angeles  ::  Chicago 


Observe  National  Garden  Week — April  22  to  28 


An  Invitation  to  Order  Some  of  My  Favorites 


Hybrid  Cactus  Dahlia — “Bianca” 


“The  Dahlia  King” 


New  Peony -Flowered  Dahlia 
“Ossamequin” 


J.  K.  Alexander 

The  World’s  Largest  Dahlia  Grower 

27-29  Central  St. 

East  Bridgewater  Mass. 


IT  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a 
1  fact  that  among  the  hundreds 
of  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties 
of  Dahlias  which  I  grow,  I  like 
some  better  than  others.  On  this 
page  I  am  listing  all  prize  win¬ 
ners.  They  are  not  as  expensive 
as  some  other  Dahlias  that  you 
will  read  about,  but  they  are 
beautiful  nevertheless,  and  will 
give  you  bushels  of  joy.  Please 
order  right  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Every  bulb  sent  is  fully 
guaranteed  to  bloom  if  you  take 
reasonable  care  of  the  plants. 

Decoratives 

Wm.  H.  Slocombe — ( Slocombe ) 

One  of  the  best  of  the  famous 
Slocombe  Dahlias.  Gigantic 
flowers  of  clear  sulphur  yellow. 

$2.00  each. 

Darlene — ( Alexander ).  One  of  our 
own  seedlings.  Soft  pink  shad¬ 
ing  to  white  at  center.  For  mass¬ 
ing  or  bedding  this  is  an  ideal 
Dahlia.  Plants  are  covered  with 
blossoms  from  July  to  frost. 

$1.00  each. 

Paul  Bonyon — ( Hornsodd ).  Anew 
Dahlia  from  Holland  that 
should  be  in  every  American 
collection.  Exquisite  apricot 
orange  shading  to  soft  yellow 
at  base  of  petals.  Long  stiff 
stems,  free  bloomer.  $2.00  ea. 

Noir  Alvarez — (Nonin).  A  gigan¬ 
tic  French  creation  that  we  can 
highly  recommend.  A  deep 
velvety  oxblood  red.  Plants 
are  tall  and  sturdy  and  produce 
their  large  flowers  in  abundance  on  good  stems.  $2.00  each. 

Mrs.  Ella  Cline- — (Alexander) .  Another  of  our  own  seedlings.  A  pure  glistening 
white  that  is  very  waxy  and  beautiful.  Very  free-flowering  and  produced  on 
good  stems.  $1.00  each. 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Rowe — (Slocombe).  One  of  the  best  of  the  favorite  autumn  shades. 
Lemon  yellow  blending  to  apricot  yellow,  with  occasional  shadings  of  salmon  on 
the  outer  petals.  Gigantic  flowers.  $2.00  each. 

Chaster  S.  Woodman — (Alexander).  A  gigantic  flower  of  rich  reddish  purple.  The 
plants  are  tall  sturdy  growers,  producing  their  blossoms  on  strong  stiff  stems. 
Without  doubt  the  largest  and  best  of  its  color.  $2.00  each. 

Francis  Martin — (Ela).  A  beautiful  lavender-pink  larger  and  better  than  the  well- 
known  “W.  W.  Rawson.”  $1.00  each. 


New  Peony- 
Flowered  Dahlit 


resident 


Harding 


Up-To-Date  Cactus  Dahlias 

ianca  -(HornsOeld) .  General  favorite.  Beau¬ 
tiful  rose- lilac  with  splendid  form.  An  early 
and  continuous  bloomer.  $1.00 
each. 

Pierrot — (Stredwick).  One  of  the 
very  finest  dahlias.  Long,  tu¬ 
bular  petals  of  deep  amber, 
usually  tipped  white.  Great 
for  Garden  or  exhibition.  Rec¬ 
ommended  highly.  $1.00  each. 
Ignea — Another  Cactus  of  English 
creation  that  is  large  and  of 
distinct  form.  A  bright  crim¬ 
son  scarlet.  $1.00  each. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Breck — An  exqui¬ 
site  blending  of  pale  straw 
yellow  and  live  rose-pink.  One 
of  the  best  Hybrid  Cactus 
dahlias  for  the  garden.  An 
abundant  bloomer,  on  long  stiff  stems.  75c  ea. 
Bowen  Tufts — (Alexander).  Flowers  of  gigan¬ 
tic  size,  a  bright  c  apucine  orange  blending 
to  a  bright  golden  orange  in  the  center. 
Strong  stiff  stems.  $2.00  each. 

New 

Peony-Flowered  Dahlias 

President  Harding — (Alexander) .  Everyone  who 
saw  this  new  Dahlia  in  our  fields  last  season 
admired  it.  Named  for  and  with  permission 
of  President  Warren  G.  Harding — six  plants 
were  growing  on  the  White  House  Grounds 
last  season.  Large  flowers  of  pale  golden 

d  -j  .  u  r  ,,  j  yellow.  Early,  continuous  and  abundant 

President  Harding,  one  oj  my  own  seed-  s',  nn  l 

lings.  Was  introduced  in  1922  for  the  first  bloomer.  «pAUU  each. 

time,  and  is  the  best  dahlia  of  its  type  Mary  Ethel  Irby — {Alexander).  An  intense  rich 
and  color  I  hate  seen.  It  is  a  golden-  \  r  /  in  f 

yellow  tipped  lighter  and  will  grow  seten  carmine-red.  1  he  finest  red  i  eony  for  ex- 

inches  across  without  forcing.  hibition,  Deep  flowers,  petals  long  and  nu- 

merous.  Largest  of  its  color.  $2.00  each. 
Latona — (Hornsveld).  A  Holland  Peony  Dahlia  of  great  beauty.  Unusual  blending 
of  orange,  buff  and  yellow.  Good  stems.  $1.00  each. 

Ossamequin — (Alexander).  See  illustration.  Pale  lemon  yellow,  heavily  splashed 
with  carmine-red.  Very  free  flowering.  $1.00  each. 

Newport  Dandy — A  lilac-pink  of  the  most  delicate  shade.  The  yellow  center  is  open 
with  the  inner  petals  curling  and  twisting  over  it.  A  large  size  flower  and  a 
free  bloomer.  $1.00  each. 

Grace  Kirschner  —  (Alexander).  White,  daintily  overlaid  cameo-pink.  Its 
blossoms  are  large  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  $1.00  each. 


Alexander’s  Dahlia  Catalogue 

Is  an  authoritative  treatise  on  all  that’s  stan¬ 
dard  in  Dahlias.  Full  cultural  directions  and 
many  inteiesting  bits  of  Dahlia  history. 

Besides  listing  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
Dahlia  Collections  —  it  tells  about  Alexander  s 
other  specialties — Irises,  Peonies,  Gladioli,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 
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Dahlias 


1923 


Gladioli 


Send  for 
1923  Catalogue 


From  Grower 

to  Consumer 


Dahlias — 

Six  Wonders 


Charm:  Decorative.  Beautiful  orange  red  shading  to 
orange  yellow.  Wonderful  for  garden  or  exhibition 
$5.00  each 

Couronne  D’Or:  Decorative.  Large  golden  yellow 
flowers  with  orange  shadings.  $5.00  each 

Earle  Williams:  Decorative.  Stunning  combination  of  red  and  white.  The 
showiest  of  the  California  giants.  #3.50  each 

Mrs.  I  de  Ver  Warner:  Decorative.  Deep  mauve  pink.  Perfect  flower, 
robust  grower.  $7.50  each 

Insulinde:  Peony  Decorative.  The  best  Holland  Dahlia.  A  stunning  com¬ 
bination  of  old  gold  with  bronze  suffusion.  Giant  flowers.  #2.50  each 

Old  Rose  Beauty:  Decorative  1922  Introduction.  Unusual  shade  of  old  rose. 
Tall,  erect  flowers.  A  wonderful  Dahlia.  #5.00  each 


Dahlias — 
Twelve 
Favorites 


Attraction:  Lavender  Hy¬ 
brid  Cactus.  #1.00 
Azalea :  Decorative.  Y ellow 
shaded  apricot.  #1.00 
Hamburg:  Orange  tinted  salmon  decor¬ 
ative.  $1.00 

Hortulanus  Fiet:  Decorative.  Salmon 
pink  suffused  gold.  $1.00 

Long  Island:  Decorative  Golden  Yellow  overlaid  with  lavender. 

$ 2-SO 

Jan  Olieslager:  Yellow  Decorative  from  Holland.  #.75 
Jonkheer  Boreel:  Glistening  orange  Hybrid  Cactus.  $.75 
Patrick  O’Mara:  Orange  buff  decorative.  #1.50 

Radin  Kartini:  Decorative.  Salmon  shaded  lilac  and  mauve,  extremely 
beautiful.  $1.00 

Red  Cross:  Brilliant  combination  of  bronze,  yellow  and  red.  Hybrid  Cactus. 
$1.50 

Red  Flamingo:  Peony,  luminous  crimson  red.  $1.00 

The  Millionaire:  One  of  the  giant  decoratives.  Soft  lavender  pink.  #1.50 


1  Bulb  of  Each  of  These  Six  Wonders,  $25.00  postpaid 


1  Bulb  of  Each  of  These  Twelve  Favorites,  $12.00  postpaid 


See  our  advertisement  on  Second  Cover  March  Garden  Magazine 


VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS.  Bulb  and  Plant  Specialists 

Nurseries  at  Babylon,  Long  Island 

and  Hillegom,  Holland  Box  B  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Congratulations 
to  the  General  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women’ s  Clubs . 


Your  President’s  endorsement  of  National  Garden 
Week  has  inaugurated  one  more  of  those  great  social 
service  movements  for  which  your  organization  stands. 

We  see  visions  of  all  the  world  gardening  together 
while  the  implements  of  war  rust. 

John  Lewis  Childs  spent  a  busy  lifetime  building 
up  the  gardens  of  America. 

We  intend  to  be  a  live  part  of  “Garden  Week”  of 
April  22nd  and  here  is  our  offer. 


Specialties  Qualified  to  Make  Garden  Week  the 
Beginning  of  a  Highly  Successful  Garden  Year 

A.  — A  collection  of  flowering  bulbs  such  as  Gladioli,  Cannas, 
Dahlias,  embracing  the  choicest  and  best  known  standards 
— all  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  America  one  vast 
flower  garden. 

B.  — Well  balanced  and  choice  assortment  of  vegetables  des¬ 
tined  to  make  returns  bigger  from  gardens  conducted  for 
profit.  Childs’  strains  of  vegetables  continue  to  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting  garden  hobbyists. 

t 

C.  — A  stock  of  flower  seeds  embracing  every  worth-while  class 
in  varieties  both  popular  and  rare,  suitable  for  gardens  in  all 
soils  and  sections.  Childs’  Chinese  Woolflower,  Giant 
Kochia  and  many  others  testify  to  the  popularity  of  Childs’ 
flower  seeds. 


Childs’  Catalogue — 

Your  Guide  for  National  Garden  Year 

Will  be  gladly  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Garden  Clubs,  etc.  upon  request.  Our  Home 
and  School  Catalogue  not  only  tells  the  children  what 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant,  but  gives  plans  for  little 
gardens  which  will  delight  you.  They  may  be  had  in 
quantities  of  ten  to  twenty-five  on  request.  Our  Land¬ 
scape  Department  stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  community  garden  or  children’s 
garden  ideas. 
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An  Unrivaled  Trio  of  RASPBERRIES 


Of  all  the  fruits  the  garden  yields,  none  equal  the  Raspberries. 
Being  one  of  our  specialties,  we  are  familiar  with  the  qualities  of 
nearly  a  score  of  the  worth  while  varieties  in  cultivation  to-day.  And 
none  of  them  deserve  our  unqualified  indorsement  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  these. 

Three  Leaders  Guaranteetl  To  Please  the  Most  Exacting 


White  Queen :  —  (Everbearing)  —  A 
beautiful  variety,  with  berries  of  superb 
quality.  Everbearing  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  that  term. 


Golden  Queen: — Of  clear,  translucent 
amber  color,  this  third  of  the  remark¬ 
able  trio  is  both  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  wonderful  quality. 


Selected  Sucker  plants,  dozen,  $3.50. 


Strong  Sucker  plants,  dozen,  $1.00. 


La  France :  —  (Everbearing)  —  Bears 
from  July  until  frost.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  of  all  everbearing  sorts.  Berries 
deep  pink,  juicy  and  of  a  delicious 
flavor. 

Extra  selected  Sucker  plants,  dozen, 
$5.00 


Special  Offer: — We  will  supply 
six  each  of  above  three  superb 
varieties  for  $4.50,  one  dozen 
each  for  $8.50,  delivered  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


Write  To-day  for  the  Lovett  Catalogue 


It  will  prove  a  dependable  guide  to  dependable  sorts  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  and  other  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  hardy  Roses,  Shrubs,  Trees,  etc. 


Yours  free  for  the  asking 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY ,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


Lovetfs  for  Small  Fruits 


This  Is  the  Month 
To  Make  That 
Old  Fashioned 
Hardy  Garden 


IF  during  February  and 
March  you  have  dreamed 
and  planned  and  schemed  of 
the  Hollyhocks  and  Lark¬ 
spurs,  the  Foxgloves,  Pinks 
and  Columbines,  now  is  the  time 
to  get  to  work  and  produce  the 
garden  you  have  pictured  in  your 
imagination  and  dreams. 

In  the  realization  of  this,  we  can  help 
you,  for  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have 
available  for  transplanting  this  spring  as 
fine  a  stock  of  hardy  plants  for  either  old 
fashioned,  single  or  double  borders,  rock' gar¬ 
dens  or  formal  gardens  as  has  ever  been  offered 
by  us. 

Our  “Artistic”  Border  50  feet  long  by  4  feet 
wide,  contains  about  200  plants,  and  costs  $30.00 
only.  Consider  what  is  gained  and  saved  by  this 
system.  Beautiful  landscape  effects  result  only  from 
preconceived  scheme  of  arrangement;  hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  plan. 


Rockery  Plants  for  All  Soils  and  Situations 


Among  those  that  prefer  dry,  sunny  soils,  the  various  types  of  Sedum  and 
Sempervivum  lead.  If  your  rock  garden  spot  is  shady,  you  will  be  interested 
in  Santolinas  or  Lavender  Cotton,  Bird’s  Foot  Violets,  various  Primroses  and 
Forget-me-nots.  In  short,  we  have  the  plants  that  will  help  you. 


Our  FREE  Catalogue  Is  of  More  Than  Ordinary  Interest 


because  vve  have,  in  this  finely  illustrated  book,  described  “Palisades  Popular  Perennials” 
in  a  manner  that  places  a  vast  amount  of  information  before  the  reader  in  language  that  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  prices  most  economical. 


THE  PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc.  SparkiH,  New  York 


That  Note  of  Cheer 
at  Y  our  Garden  Gate 

Those  friendly  shrubs  and  flowers  that  make  the 
woods  the  cheerful  place  to  browse  around  are 
willing  to  lend  the  same  cheer  to  your  home 
surroundings!  The  Broad-leaved  Evergreens 
especially — Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Wild  Aza¬ 
leas,  etc. — beautify  the  year  around,  through  a 
combination  of  attractive  foliage  and  seasonable 
beautiful  flowers. 


Ready  to  Serve  You  With 
Quality  Plants — in  Quantity 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  the  trend  of  events,  felt  that  the 
time  was  approaching  rapidly  when  these  native  plant 
treasures  of  ours  would  find  greater  appreciation.  I 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  by  setting  out  many  acres 
of  Laurels,  Andromeda,  Azaleas,  etc.  With  diligent 
care  and  cultivation,  these  plants  have  developed  into 
heavily  rooted,  well-branched  specimens,  well-set  with 
buds,  ready  to  bloom  this  season ! 


And  This  Is  The  Month  To  Plant! 

April  action,  in  this  case,  stands  for  June  blossom. 
Whether  you  want  one  or  a  dozen,  hundreds  or  a  car¬ 
load,  I  stand  ready  to  serve  you  with  plants  you’ll  be 
proud  to  own.  Write  for  the  free  Gillett  catalogue 
TO-DAY  and  tell  me  what  interests  you.  If  it’s  a 
worth-while  native  hardy  plant  or  shrub,  you  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  I  can  supply  it. 


Edward  Gillett 


Southwick,  Mass 
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Grow 


Burpee’s  Annual 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  with  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors 
of  nature. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  out  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  the  space  below. 

- - TEAR  HERE - - - 

WAtlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

7—4 

Name _ 

R.  D.  or  Street - 

Postoffice - State - 


EVERGREENS  smile  at  you  all  the  year:  from  the 
minute  they  are  planted  they  give  life  and  beauty 
to  your  place.  A  big  maple,  an  oak,  or  a  linden,  will 
give  shade  on  hot  days.  And  the  pride  of  possession 
will  be  worth  double  what  the  trees  cost. 

Ry  Hicks  methods  big  trees  can  be  moved  any  time 
of  the  year;  we  guarantee  plants  from  our  nursery  to 
grow,  even  though  they  are  shipped  a  thousand  miles 
or  more. 

Come  to  the  nursery  and  see  the  big  evergreens, 
shade  trees  and  shrubs.  Select  what  you  want,  or 
leave  it  to  us.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Home 
Landscapes — paintings  by  Miss  Cross,  and  other 
artists-  a  real  book  about  Hicks  trees. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Weslbury,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Box  M 


Wonderful  Flowering  CrabapplesI 

I  'HE  most  wonderful  of  all  the  flowering  trees  for  American  gardens 
1,  • — the  Crabapple”- — ( John  Dunbar,  Rochester,  N.  Y,  Park  System). 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  his  glowing  description  of  “the  fragile  tracery 
and  delicacy  of  their  bloom.”  All  the  romance,  the  beauty,  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  apple  blossoms  is  theirs.  Best  of  all,  they  are  dwarf  growers, 
extremely  hardy  and  adaptable  to  most  every  lawn,  whether  it  be  large 
or  small,  no  matter  how  severe  the  climate. 

PARKMAN’S  PINK-FLOWERING  CRABAPPLE 

-A  rare  treat  among  Flowering  Trees.  We  offer  you  six  to  eight  foot  specimens  at 
$3.75  each,  f.  o.  b.  Morrisville. 

Do  not  delay  the  enjoyment  they  will  provide  you.  Order  to-day  and  ask  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  G,  describing  Flowering  Trees  and  many  other  appealing  plants. 

Moons  Nurseries 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  which  is  1  mile  from  Trenton,  N.  J.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The  front  cover  cf  the  Ten 
Ten  Book  shows  Miss  Ten  Ten 
in  her  color-filled,  blue  sky- 
bounded  garden. 


Seven  Give-and-Take  Offers 


The  back  cover  shows  the 
garden  gate  through  which  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  walk  in 
and  share  her  gardening  joys. 


Every  One  a  Joy  Giver  and  Money  Saver 


In  the  first  place  the  Give-and-take  prices  used  throughout  our 
new  Spring  Ten  Ten  Book  are  all  based  on  saving  money  for 
you,  and  making  fast  friends  for  us. 

With  five  of  any  one  kind  of  anything,  from  seeds  up  to  shade 
trees,  we  give  you  extra  ones  at  no  cost. 

For  example,  with  5  perennials  of  any  one  kind  we  give  you 
two  extra.  With  10  four  extra,  and  so  on. 

But  we  don’t  stop  there. 

We  flatly  and  unqualifiedly  guarantee  you  not  only  safe 


delivery  and  satisfaction,  but  pleasant  dealings  as  well.  If 
anything  isn’t  satisfactory,  we  will  speedily  and  pleasantly 
make  it  so. 

If  you  and  your  friends  haven’t  the  Ten  Ten  Book,  send  for  it 
at  once,  so  our  pleasant  dealings  together  can  start. 

Here  are  seven  special  Give-and-take  offers  just  to  show  you 
we  mean  business. 

As  one  prospective  friend  to  another,  we  suggest  early  order¬ 
ing,  for  to  be  frank  with  you,  the  supply  has  its  limits 


The  Family  Fruit  Garden 

11  different  fruits 

39  plants  in  all,  for  $9.65 
With  five  of  any  one  kind,  we  give 
you  one  extra.  The  set  consists  of 
the  following  varieties  —  sufficient 
fruit  for  the  entire  family. 

1  Dwarf  Baldwin  Apple  $2.50  each 
1  Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear  1.25 
1  Elberta  Peach  .75 

1  J.  H.  Hale  Peach  .75 

1  Yellow  Spanish  Cherry  1.50 
1  Abundance  Plum  1.25 
12  St.  Regis  Raspberry  .10 
12  Blackberries  .10 

3  Concord  Grapes  .15 

3  Niagara  Grapes  .30 

3  Catawba  Grapes  .30 


Phlox  Miss  Lingard 

Separate  plants  25c.  each 
Take  5  of  any  one  kind  and  we 
give  you  2  extra 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  lovely 
Phlox,  none  is  more  generally  pop¬ 
ular  than  this  one.  It  blooms  freely 
in  June. 

Flowers  pure  white  and  fragrant. 
Foliage  is  deep  glossy  green.  If 
blooms  are  removed  when  past,  it 
will  bloom  until  October.  Hardy 
and  entirely  reliable  in  every  way. 


Jumbo  Zinnias 

Separate  packets  10  cents. 

Or  all  7  packets  for  50  cents 
Which  means  you  take  5,  we 
give  you  2. 

These  Zinnias  are  truly  marvels. 

From  the  letters  of  appreciation  we 
received  from  last  year’s  purchasers 
anything  we  might  say  about  them 
would  seemingly  not  be  too  much. 

Flowers  are  specially  large  and  in 
a  wide  variety  of  lively  colors 
and  shades  such  as  pink,  scarlet, 
white,  golden  yellow,  crimson, 
burnt  orange. 


Unflowered  Seedling 
Azaleas 

Assortment  of  100  two  year  old 
plants  $20. 

Here  is  a  chance  of  having  some¬ 
thing  no  one  else  has,  and  a  very 
good  chance  of  it  being  better  than 
the  best  in  anyone’s  garden. 

These  seedlings  are  raised  from  seed 
collected  from  named  varieties  of 
Azalea  mollis  and  pontica. 

We  send  you  20  plants  of  each  in 
five  varieties  under  the  name  of 
parent  plant,  from  which  the  seed 
has  been  collected. 

The  quantity  that  we  have  is  limit¬ 
ed  and  this  collection  is  not  offered 
in  our  catalogue. 


Ten  Fragrant  Perennials 

10  Plants  $2.25. 

Ten  hardy,  Rosemary,  Lemon  Thyme, 
Sweet  Lavender  and  seven  other  partic¬ 
ularly  choice  ones. 

A  garden  without  Sweet  Lavender  and 
Rosemary  is  only  half  a  garden. 

In  all  these  lovely  old  timey  things, 
you  always  have  beauty  and  fragrance 
combined. 


Miss  Ten  Ten  Hollyhocks 

Separate  plants  25  cents. 

Take  5  of  any  one  kind  and  we  give 
you  2  extra.  Or  take  10  and  we  give 
you  4  extra. 

These  are  the  nodding,  color-filled  holly¬ 
hocks,  that  Miss  Ten  Ten  is  seen  watering 
on  the  cover  of  the  Ten  Ten  Spring  Book. 
So  many  have  been  writing  for  exactly 
these  very  ones,  that  we  are  already  kind 
of  wondering  how  long  our  supply  will  last. 
The  colors  are  Pink,  White  in  singles: 
and  Apple  Blossom,  Yellow,  Rose, 
White,  Crimson,  Salmon,  Maroon  all  are 
doubles. 


Mountain  Spurge 

( Pachy  sandra  Terminalis ) 

Plants  20  cents  each. 

Take  5  we  give  you  2. 

Take  10  we  give  you  4. 

For  those  shady  spots  where  you  want  all 
the  year  around  a  dense  carpet  of  glossy 
dark  green.  Looks  rather  like  a  ground 
rhododendron.  Semi-creeping.  Grows  4 
to  8  inches  high.  Apparently  lives  forever. 


uliuy  Rgehr5*  Cor 

At  The  Si<£n  ofThe  Ever^reenlrce 
Box  10,  Rutherford  N.J. 
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Another  Schling  “Special 

A  joyous  Garland  of  Flower  Novelties  and 
Oddities  as  Beautiful  as  they  are  Unusual 

Collection  A — A  gardenful  of  these  wonderful  new  American 
Snapdragons  including  “Indian  Summer”  (see  illustration) 
$9.00  (Catalogue  prices  $i2. oo) 

Indian  Summer  (Illustrated) 

— A  new  size  and  a  new  color — 
indescribably  beautiful.  .  .pkt.  $1.00 
Golden  West  —  A  rich,  deep 
golden  yellow  with  rosy  lilac 

throat . pkt. 

Pathfinder — Tender  rose-pink, 
with  yellow  lip  and  pure  white 

throat . pkt. 

Yosemite — A  splendid  lilac-pur¬ 
ple  with  golden  yellow  center 

. pkt. 

Navajo — Pure  delicate  canary- 
yellow  self  without  the  slightest 

trace  of  another  color . pkt. 

Seminole — Rosy  lilac  with  silky 

white  throat . pkt. 

Wyoming — Deep  carmine-pink 
with  golden  yellow  lip,  shaded 
reddish  lilac  at  throat — wonder¬ 
fully  effective . pkt. 

Narragansett — Delicate  rosy  li¬ 
lac,  overlaid  with  a  silvery  lus¬ 
ter;  rich  golden  yellow  at  center 

. pkt. 

Tenega  (Sunset) — Golden  Yel¬ 
low  (Autumn  gold)  changing 
toward  the  center  to  a  bright 
terracotta — a  wonderful  color 

. pkt. 

Shasta — A  lovely  pure  white  with 

a  fine  yellow  throat . pkt. 

Massasoit  —  Brownish  orange 
with  an  undercurrent  of  cop¬ 
pery  red . pkt. 

Miami — A  delightful  tender  rose- 
color . pkt.  1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00  ■ 


“Indian  Summer” 

A  snapdragon  of  truly  regal  size  and 
color  with  flower  spikes  rivaling  the 
gladiolus  in  height  and  vigor — rich 
velvety  copper  red. 

1  pkt.  $1.00  6  pkts.  $5.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Collection  B — An  extravaganza  of  bloom — Eleven  striking 
novelties  to  surprise  and  delight  you.  The  collection  $3.00 


The  Chinese  Lantern.  Plant  (Alke- 
kengi) — With  its  entrancing  balloon 
shaped  husks  of  a  brilliant  orange  color 
for  fall  and  winter  decoration.  Pkt.  25c. 

Arctotis  Grandis — A  white  daisy  with 
blue  center  on  18  inch  stems.  Pkt.  15c. 

Annual  Chrysanthemum  Evening 
Star — Of  a  deep  golden  yellow  color; 
brown  center,  15  inch  stems.  Pkt.  25c. 

Single  Black  Dahlia  Titania — Rich  vel¬ 
vety  black,  4  inches  across,  long  stems, 
blooms  in  3  months  from  seeds. 

Pkt.  50c. 

Globe  Amaranth  Orange — Resem¬ 
bling  huge  clover  heads  of  a  fine  orange 
buff  tinted  with  bronze.  A  wonderful 
autumn  color.  Everlasting.  Pkt.  25c. 

The  New  Cucumber  Leaved  Sunflower 
Dazzler — Four  ft.  high,  slender  stems, 
rich  chestnut  brown  tipped  with  orange. 
Regular  Gaillardia  colors,  wonderful  for 
cutting.  Pkt.  35c. 


$cKlii\g$  Seeds 


Max  Schling  Seedsman  Inc: 

I  enclose. 


]  Offer  A 


]  Offer  B 


Name  . 


A  Real  Deep  Yellow  Lupin  ( Lutcxis 
Romulus) — Tall  golden  spikes — 2  ft. 
long.  Pkt.  50c. 

Salvia  Farinacea  —  Wonderful  blue 
spikes  above  silvery -gray  foliage,  make 
your  garden  radiant  with  blue  when 
everything  else  is  red  and  gold. 

Pkt.  25c. 

Statice  Suworowii— Wonderful  cloud¬ 
like  sprays  of  soft  rose  color — espec¬ 
ially  effective  in  vases  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  decoration.  Pkt.  25c. 

Mammoth  Column  Stock  Lavender 
Beauty — Extra  long  spikes  of  silvery 

lilac,  double  flowers.  24  inches  in 

height.  Pkt.  25c. 

Beautiful  Siberian  Wall  Flower — Blooms 
first  year  uninterruptedly  from  July 
until  frost  and  is  hardy  thereafter. 
Beautiful  deep  orange  flower  spikes 
above  masses  of  glossy  green  foliage. 

Pkt.  50c. 


Offer  C — Perpetual  Spinach.  Another  exclusive  novelty 
— unobtainable  elsewhere 

A  real  spinach  that  you  can  cut  and  recut  and  it  will  come  and  come  again — not  a 
Swiss  Chard,  but  a  big-leaved,  quick-growing  summer  and  fall  spinach  which  takes  the 
place  of  all  other  varieties.  A  $1.00  package  will  supply  your  table  all  summer. 

Please  use  this  coupon  when  ordering 


23  West  59th  Street 
New  York 


Please  send  me  your 
□  Offer  C 


Addres 


Schulz’s  Gladioli 


Plant  them  from  April  to  July. 
For  a  Succession  of  Cut  Flower 
Treasures. 


The  prices  below  mean  postpaid. 


Bertrex:  Stands  at  the  top  of  all  existing 
white  varieties.  Flowers  resemble  America 
in  shape.  Doz.  $1.50;  100,  $10.00. 

Gretchen  Zang:  Long  spikes  of  soft  pink 
flowers  blending  to  salmon.  A  wonder  among 
Gladioli.  Doz.  $1.00;  100,  $8.00. 

Halley:  Large  open  flowers  of  delicate 

salmon  pink.  Early  bloomer.  Doz.  75c.; 
100,  $5.00. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton:  Immense  flowers 
on  long  sturdy  spikes.  Color  salmon  pink 
with  brilliant  deep  red  blotches,  in  the  throat. 
Doz.  $1.00;  100,  $7.50. 

Niagara.  Charming  variety  of  delicate 
crowning  yellow  lightly  marked  and  splashed 
with  rosy  carmine  in  the  throat.  Doz.  $1.00; 
100,  $10.00. 

Pink  Perfection:  This  magnificent  Gladio¬ 
lus  is  a  soft  apple  blossom  pink  with  buff 
suffusion.  Doz.  $1.50;  100,  $10.00. 

Search  far  and  wide  and  you  cannot  find  six 
finer  Gladioli  than  the  above  at  reasonable 
prices. 

6  Bulbs  of  Each  of  the  6  Varieties,  $3.00 
postpaid. 

12  Bulbs  of  Each  of  the  6  Varieties,  $5.00 
postpaid. 

1923  Catalogue — Yours  for  the  Asking 
Contains  fine  descriptions  and  prices  our  large 
stocks  of  Dahlias,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials, 
etc. 


Did  you  See  Our  Dahlia  Ad.  Page  69,  March  Garden  Magazine? 


JACOB  SCHULZ  CO.,  Inc.,  550  S.  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Everything  for  Your  Garden  at  Reasonable  Prices 

_  |  i  l  i  i  IB  i  ”5  i  I  i  — — —  - 


Spring  Fever 

ARE  you  blessed  with  the  age  old  desire  to  commune 
.  with  Mother  Nature  at  this  season,  letting  care  fall 
from  your  shoulders  in  the  delightful  pursuit  of  gardening? 

If  you  are  the  proud  possessor  of  a  garden,  will  you 
take  pride  in  having  it  the  earliest  to  burst  into  spring 
bloom,  unfolding  from  its  bosom  hundreds  of  the  choicest 
spring  flowers? 

Foremost  among  these  should  be  the  radiant  little 
“bunch  primroses”  or  Polyanthus.  Natives  of  England, 
they  are  equally  at  home  in  our  country  where  their  pro¬ 
fuse  blooms  of  yellow,  red  and  white  lend  a  melody  of 
spring  color  to  every  garden. 

If  you  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  growing  these 
beautiful  spring  subjects  before,  do  not  deny  yourself  the 
opportunity  now. 

We  offer  five  different  varieties  of  Polyanthus  as  well  as  30 
distinct  varieties  of  their  cousins,  the  Primulas. 

The  most  remarkable  collection  of  Rock  Plants  and  hardy 
perennials  to  be  found  this  side  of  Europe  is  at  your  disposal  in 
our  new  distinctive  catalogue. 

To  insure  this  catalogue  reaching  the  true  garden  lover  we  are  making  a 
small  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  which  will  be  refunded  with  the  first  order. 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES 

Designers  and  Builders 

Alpine  Gardens  Herbaceous  Borders  Landscapes 

Clinton  Road  Jackson,  Michigan 
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The  “Setting”  of  America’s 
Finest  Estates 

Lawns — smooth,  velvety,  carpet-like  Lawns,  form  the  setting,  the  background 
of  the  greatest  estates.  Without  well-kept  Lawns,  the  picture  would  fall  flat  in 
most  cases,  hence  the  upkeep  of  the  Lawns  is  as  essential  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  buildings. 

Since  1869  America’s  finest  estates  have  used 


66 


PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWERS 

A  Mower  for  Every  Purpose 

18  Styles  Hand  Mowers  4  Styles  Horse  Mowers 

3  Styles  Motor  Mowers 

Every  “Philadelphia”  stands  for  guaranteed  durability,  service, 
and  satisfaction.  54  years  of  doing  one  thing  well  enables  us  to  supply 
the  most  up-to-date  and  most  complete  line  of  Mowers  obtainable. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  all  over  the  world.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  The  Philadelphia,  write  us.  With  the  help  of  any  of 
our  25  styles,  the  care  of  your  lawn  will  become  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Descriptive  booklet  of  the  entire  line  gladly  mailed  free.  Please  mention  G.  M. 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Company 


style  Graham  ah  steel 

PLAIN  BEARINGS 

The  Highest  Achievement  in  Lawn  Mower 
Manufacture 

All  Steel.  No  Front  Axle.  Cylinder  with 
4  blades.  Driving  Wheels,  10  inches.  Dia¬ 
meter  of  Cylinder,  6%  inches. 

Train  of  Gears  on  both  sides. 

Removable  Box  Caps  to  take 
out  Cylinder. 


31st  and  Chestnut  Streets 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


30"  Walking  type  30"  Riding  type  40"  Riding  type 
Combination  ROLLER  and  LAWN  MOWER 
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This  is 

the  Handy 


LOTOL 


LOTOL 


LOTOL 

Tube 


0  T  0  L — the  new 
contact  insecticide 
in  jelly  form — really 
marks  the  greatest  for¬ 
ward  step  in  its  line  in  a 
decade !  It  not  only  is  com¬ 
plete,  containing  the  cor¬ 
rect  percentage  of  soap  to 
make  it  stick,  spread,  and 
wet  properly,  but  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  this  spraying  solution 
is  simplicity  itself.  Squeeze 
out  a  teaspoonful  of  the  “jelly” 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  hot  or  cold, 
it  dissolves  rapidly  and  the 
solution  is  ready  for  service. 
LOTOL  is  indeed  the  only  com¬ 
plete  concentrated  contact 
remedy. 


No 

Muss' 


LOTOL  is  effective  for  all  aphis  or 
plantlice,  and  many  other  soft- 
bodied  and  sap-sucking  insects,  or 
wherever  a  contact  remedy  is  re¬ 
quired.  Unlike  nicotine  or  its  com¬ 
pounds,  LOTOL  is  not  merely  one 
ingredient  but  it  is  complete  in 
that  it  contains  every  necessary 
material  in  the  proper  proportion. 
LOTOL  is  entirely  free  from  nico¬ 
tine. 


LOTOL  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  eight  hundred  will  make  the 
usual  spray  solution.  In  many  cases 
even  one  to  one  thousand  will  be 
sufficient.  This  makes  it  easily  one 
of  the  most  economical  sprays  yet 
introduced.  Withal,  LOTOL  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  man,  birds,  and 
domestic  animals.  Besides  being 
thoroughly  effective  for  Aphis  and 
many  other  insects,  it  invigorates 
the  plants  themselves  by  its  cleans¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  properties. 


LOTOL  is  sold  in  handy  1  and  3  ounce  tubes!  half  pound,  1 
pound,  5  pound,  and  10  pound  friction  top  cans  for  large  users. 


If  your  horticultural  supply  store  does 
not  carry  it,  please  write  us.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circular  gladly  mailed  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Prepare  Now  for  the  Green  Velvety 
Lawn  You’ll  Want  Next  Spring 


As  an  ideal  winter  mulch  for  lawns,  “F.  &  I.” — 
nature’s  fertilizer  and  insecticide — is  the  logical  choice 
of  lawn  and  garden  experts  who  make  careful  com¬ 
parisons. 

All  winter  long  “F.  &  I.”  will  protect  your  grass  from 
extreme  cold  and  sudden  thaws.  While  the  melting 
snows  leach  out  the  potash,  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  feed  the  roots  in  early  spring. 

“F.  &  I.”  is  both  a  fertilizer  and  an  insecticide — a 
purely  vegetable  product  which  rapidly  disintegrates, 
adding  valuable  humus  to  the  soil.  “F.  &  I.”  is  applied 
exactly  as  you  would  use  an  animal  manure — yet  it 
contains  no  insect  pests  or  weed  seeds  and  is  free  from 
objectionable  odor. 

Many  of  America’s  most  attractive  suburban  proper¬ 
ties  and  extensive  country  estates  depend  upon  “F.  &  I.” 
for  their  beauty  of  larvn  and  garden. 

Write  NOW7 for  literature,  prices  and  samples 

The  F.  &  I.  Tobacco  Products  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of“F0  &  I."  Golf  Green  and  Uniform  Branel  Tobacco  Stems9 
Dusts  and  Powders 


©alffta  Jfarm 

ON  the  SUNRISE  TRAIL  at  EAST  MORICHES 

Long  Island  New  York 

if— DARNELL’S  DAHLIAS— ji 

Were  awarded  the  magnificent  Ritter  Sweepstakes  Cup 
at  the  last  Exhibition  of  The  American  Dahlia  Society, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

We  Grow  Every  Worth  While  Dahlia — both  American 
and  European  Introductions. 

Amun  Ra 


Garden  Chemical  Company 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  AND  MELROSINE 
Park  Avenue  &  146th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LOTOL 


LOTOL 


We  have  an  excellent  stock  of  this,  the  finest  of  all  the 
California  Dahlias. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this  Dahlia,  we  recommend  it 
highly.  Its  big  open  face  of  golden  copper,  bronze  and 
amber  makes  it  stand  out  in  the  garden.  Excellent  cut 
flowers  on  long  stems. 

Tubers,  $7.50  each 

A  postal  brings  our  catalogue  De-Luxe 

A  nim  I  lOOofour  SUPREME  MIXTURE . $4.00 

UL/iLMULI  100  PRIMULINUS  HYBRIDS . ....$4.00 
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Good  for  Either  Type  of  Garden! 

It  matters  little  whether  you  go  in  for  the  fun  of  flower  gardening,  or  the  more  serious  business  of  growing  food — 
Hammond’s  Gold  Medal  Insecticides  will  help  you  to  better  returns.  From  ocean  to  ocean — yes  and  beyond — the  name 
of  Hammond  on  a  package  of  insecticide  ranks  with  the  sterling  mark  on  silver  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  quality 
service  rendered.  For  almost  half  a  century,  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  has  helped  to  kill  potato  bugs  and  other  pests  that 
chew  foliage.  Those  not  destroyed  are  driven  away.  Recognized  as  an  absolutely  safe  remedy,  it  has  helped  three 
generations  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Sold  in  handy  cannisters,  also  larger  packages  for  larger  users.  Write  to-day  for  your  copy  of  our  free  booklet. 

“  Insects  and  Blights”  Helps  Keep  Gardens  Healthy 


For  thirty-eight  consecutive  years  our  modest  guide  to  better  gardens 
has  helped  planters  to  destroy  or  prevent  insects  and  diseases  injurious 
to  plants.  Nearly  half  a  century  of  intensive  study  has  helped  us  to 
compound  reliable  remedies  for  leaf -chewing  insects  as  well  as  others 


for  more  subtle  plant  enemies.  Blight  and  fungus  diseases  are  more 
deadly  than  creeping  pests,  and,  in  fighting  the  diseases  that  attack 
vegetable  tissue  proper  or  pests  that  suck  plants’  life  blood,  call  to 
your  aid  the  following — 


THRIP  JUICE 

A  contact  insecticide  that 
quickly  and  effectively  de¬ 
stroys  Aphis,  Mealy  Bug, 
White  Fly  and  other  pests  thriv¬ 
ing  on  plant  juice.  Equally 
effective  in  the  greenhouse  as 
outdoors,  on  trees,  shrubs  or 
plants. 


COPPER  SOLUTION 

A  most  satisfactory  preventa¬ 
tive  against  Rust,  Leaf  Spot  and 
Blight,  attacking  Grapes,  Roses, 
Tomatoes  and  Carnations.  It  is 
equally  useful  to  fight  Blight  and 
Anthracnose  on  Beans,  Pears  and 
Quinces  while  it  is  also  an  active 
agent  against  mildew. 


GRAPE  DUST 

A  practical,  economical  and 
effective  remedy  against  pow¬ 
dery  mildew  on  Cucumbers, 
Gooseberry,  Parsley,  and  Melon 
Vines.  It  counteracts  the  pow¬ 
dery  mildew  on  Grapes,  and  is 
equally  useful  outdoors  as  under 
glass. 


Hammond’s  Gold  Medal  Remedies  are  sold  at  Most  Reliable  Seed  Stores 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

BEACON  ^rariTSDa^  NEW  YORK 
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BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


Visit 

Nursery 


ROSES 


Tree  Roses 


The  Standard  or  Tree  Rose  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  making  of  a  well  planned  Rose 
Garden.  They  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  are  exceedingly  effective  when  used  to  out¬ 
line  walks  or  aisles  or  when  planted  in  beds  among 
the  bush  roses.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  Tree 
or  Standard  Roses  in  more  than  one  hundred 
varieties. 

The  stems  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  varieties  are 
about  j  1-2  to  4  ft  high,  Polyantha  varieties,  2  to 
2  1-2  ft.  high.  Other  information  can  be  found  in 
our  Rose  Catalogue. 

This  illustration  is  from  our  new  Rose  Catalogue, 
in  which  the  varieties  of  Standard  or  Tree  Roses 
that  we  are  growing  are  listed  and  described. 


Our  New  Rose  Catalogue  is 
profusely  illustrated  in  color 
and  black  and  is  replete  with 
the  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  Roses  in  America. 
We  shall  gladly  mail  a  copy  of 
this  complete  Rose  Catalogue 
to  those  who  intend  to  plant 
Roses. 

We  are  growing  more  than  a 
half-million  rose  plants  in  more 
than  400  varieties,  including 
practically  every  worth  while 
rose  known  at  the  present  day 
in  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Climbing  and  many 
kinds  and  species.  All  of  our 
plants  are  two  years  old,  low 
budded,  and  field-grown,  and 
this  quality  of  plant  will  give 
the  best  results.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  interested  par¬ 
ties  visit  our  Nursery  to  inspect 
our  large  stock  of  Rose  plants 
now  ready  to  ship. 

In  our  500  acres  of  Nursery, 
we  grow  everything  for  the  complete  planting  of  every  style  of  garden. 

LILACS 
EVERGREENS 
JAPANESE  YEW 
RHODODENDRONS 
HARDY  AZALEAS 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 
OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 
BROAD  LEAVED  EVERGREENS 
AMERICAN  AND  JAPANESE  HOLLY 
GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSHMALLOW 
The  above  are  described  and  priced  in  our  Illustrated  General 
Catalogue.  When  requesting  Catalogue,  please  state  in  what  you 
are  interested. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Nurserymen  and  Florists 


Rutherford 


New  Jersey 
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THREE  GARDENS  OF  MERIT 

ARE  SHOWN  ON  THIS  AND  TWO  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 

THEY  WERE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  RECENT  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Medal  in  Landscape  Architecture  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harold 
Hill  Blossom  whose  work  is  represented  on  pages  120-121  of  this  issue 


The  personality  of  gardens,  like  that  of  people,  is  of 
many  sorts — sometimes  we  find  them  frowsy,  some¬ 
times  overbearingly  elegant  but  the  H.  W.  Croft  gar¬ 
den  at  Greenwich  (Conn.)  greets  us  with  the  dignity 
and  friendliness  of  a  well-bred  woman  too  fundamen¬ 
tally  right  to  be  self-conscious.  This  delightful 
expression  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman’s  skill  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  impressions  of  this  year’s  exhibition 
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Harry  G.  Healy,  Photo. 


A  pleasant  informality,  a  willingness  to  meet  nature  more  than 
half-way  rather  then  restrict  her  freedom  or  force  her  into  conven¬ 
tional  mould,  characterizes  much  of  Miss  Marian  C.  Coffin’s 
work  and  lends  it  happy  grace.  A  walk  in  the  garden  at  “  Birch- 
wood,”  the  home  of  Mr.  George  J.  Dyer  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut 
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R.  V.  Smutny,  Photo. 


The  untamed  stateliness  of  native  Pines  and  the  wild  charm  of  Cedars,  blent 
with  the  sophisticated  elegance  of  Lilies,  give  this  Long  Island  garden  a  distinc¬ 
tive  and  curiously  arresting  air.  Why  are  not  Lilies  more  often  lavishly  used 
to  such  convincing  effect?  They  come  in  many  shapes  of  beauty  and  are 
not  over-finicking  in  their  demands  (see  pages  1 1 5-1 19).  Garden  of  Mrs.  Anson 
W.  Hard  at  Sayville  (N.  Y.);  Charles  Wellford  Leavitt,  Landscape  Architect 


M  TIMELY  REMINDER  FOR  MPRIL 

“ In  April  the  gardener  sees  the  resurrection  again  ” 


Herein  are  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


Copyright,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  Sr  Co. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  four  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


BE  READY  to  get  all  the  fun  possible  from  your  gardening 
now  that  occasional  warm  days  lure  you  outdoors  full  of 
frenzy  to  grub  in  the  ground  and  full  of  joy  at  finding  green 
things  poking  inquisitive  noses  up  here  and  there  in  garden 
and  border.  A  free  mind  makes  a  happy  gardener  and  in¬ 
advertent  irritation  is  often  avoided  by  being  sure  that  everything  need¬ 
ful  for  success  is  already  planned  for  or  safely  on  hand.  Check  up  your 
seed  lists,  and  replenish,  if  need  be,  your  stock  of  sundries — order  bor- 
deaux,  slugshot,  melrosine,  nitrate  of  soda,  bonemeal,  or  whatever  the 
on-coming  season  is  apt  to  require.  Procrastination  never  pays  and 
preparedness  does — buy  quickly  and  buy  the  best. 

Vegetable  Garden 

Plow  or  spade  the  earliest  piece  of  ground  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
without  the  soil  adhering  to  the  tools;  when  it  will  crumble  nicely 
with  raking,  plant  the  hardiest  of  the  vegetables  as  suggested  in 
last  month’s  Reminder;  viz:  Swiss  Chard,  Onions,  Turnips,  Kohl¬ 
rabi,  Carrots,  Beets,  Smooth  Peas,  Salsify,  Spinach.  They  will 
survive  any  belated  frost  and  snow.  Use  a  good  seeding  machine 
if  your  plantings  are  of  any  proportions.  It  saves  both  time  and 
seed. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  later  (as  circumstances  permit)  these  early 
plantings  to  be  followed  with  plants  of  Lettuce,  Beets,  early 
Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  etc.  from  the  frames  after  being  thoroughly 
hardened  off. 

Plant  for  convenience  in  cultivating,  which  will  mean  a  good  deal 
in  personal  comfort  before  next  fall.  Standardize  the  width 
between  rows,  and  so  save  time  making  adjustments  on  the 
cultivators  when  cultivating.  Group  together  all  early  maturing 
vegetables,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  used  for  another  crop. 
Crops  that  occupy  the  ground  all  season  should  be  arranged  to¬ 
gether. 

Early  Potatoes  to  be  planted.  Treat  with  formalin  solution  for  scab 
(one  pint  commercial  formaldehyde  to  forty  gallons  of  water). 
Don’t  omit  this;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

Vegetable  roots  may  be  set  out  (Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale, 
Chives,  Horse-radish,  etc.)  Onions  and  Leeks,  started  indoors 
for  exhibition,  may  be  planted  out. 

Asparagus  beds  to  be  lightly  forked  over,  and  hilled  up. 

Succession  plantings  of  Peas,  Spinach,  etc.  to  be  made  as  earlier 
plantings  break  the  ground. 

Small  sowings  of  herbs  such  as  Thyme,  Sage,  Marjoram,  Dill,  etc. 
may  be  made. 

Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Muskmelons,  and  other  tender 
plants  may  be  still  sown  in  the  hotbed;  Sweet  Potatoes,  put  in  to 
sprout  and  planted  out  next  month;  and  a  few  Cucumber  seeds 
for  an  early  crop  to  utilize  all  the  frame  space  when  the  other 
plants  are  set  out. 

Lima  Beans,  Squash,  and  the  tender  vegetables  mentioned  above 
may  be  started  in  dirt  bands,  or  paper  pots  for  setting  out  later. 

Flower  Garden  and  Grounds 

If  not  already  done,  uncover  Roses,  examine  for  scale,  and  if  found, 
spray.  When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  prune  back  the  Hvbrid- 
perpetuals  to  three  eyes,  remove  all  weak  wood  on  the  Teas,  and 
cut  them  back  one  third. 


Plant  all  deciduous  nursery  stock  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  essentials 
for  success  are  planting  as  soon  as  received,  and  putting  into  well 
prepared  soil.  Should  the  ground  not  be  ready  to  receive  them,, 
heel-in  and  water  well  until  they  can  be  set  out. 

Stake  or  wire  all  newly  planted  trees,  to  prevent  swaying  by  high  winds. 
Water  all  newly  planted  material  at  frequent  intervals  if  the- 
ground  appears  at  all  dry,  and  winds  are  prevalent. 

Replant  and  rearrange  Perennials  as  the  new  growths  show  through 
the  ground  to  distinguish  them.  Give  all  perennial  beds  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  ground  bone,  and  point  over  the  surface  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  soil,  but  be  careful  not  to  injure  dormant  crowns. 

Compost  the  winter  protective  materials  as  removed;  they  make 
fine  summer  mulch  when  decomposed. 

Vacant  flowerbeds  intended  for  bedding  plants  to  be  dug  and  got 
ready  for  summer  occupants.  Uncover  beds  of  bulbs  and  rake- 
over  the  surface  soil  to  keep  weeds  in  check. 

Finish  pruning  late  flowering  shrubs.  Prune  and  tie  up  vines  on  walls,, 
arbors,  and  trellises. 

Sweet-peas  to  be  sown  outdoors  as  soon  as  possible,  so  they  may  root 
deeply  before  hot  weather  overtakes  them.  Plant  out  those  that 
have  been  started  under  glass. 

Asters,  and  Stocks  are  very  successful  from  sowings  made  outdoors 
this  month;  and  sowings  may  be  made  of  such  Annuals  as  do  not 
transplant  very  well;  e.  g.,  Mignonette,  Alyssum,  Poppy,  Hun- 
nemania,  Eschscholtzia,  Lavatera  rosea,  Lupinus,  as  well  as 
Candytuft,  Nasturtium,  Centaurea,  Marigold. 

Plant  Gladiolus  for  early  flowering. 

The  Lawn  and  Walks 

Clean  the  lawn  of  weeds,  filling  holes  thus  made  with  good  soil,  and 
reseeding.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  blades 
of  the  machine  it  should  be  cut.  Promote  a  strong  root  growth  of 
grass  by  mowing  frequently,  but  never  cut  extremely  close. 

Roll  light  soils  where  hand  machines  are  used  for  mowing;  but  where 
heavy  horse  or  power  machines  with  a  big  roller  are  in  use,  enough 
rolling  is  done  while  mowing,  and  particularly  or.  heavy  soils 
inclined  to  pack  and  become  hard. 

As  soon  as  the  mud  has  dried  up  sufficiently,  attend  to  roads,  drives, 
and  walks.  Keep  the  original  edges  of  these  as  much  as  possible. 
Use  the  scuffle  hoe  for  weeds  on  the  drive,  or  a  good  weed-killer 
if  it  can  be  applied  without  injuring  the  edges  of  the  adjoining 
lawn.  Repair  ragged  edges  of  turf  by  inserting  pieces  of  sod,  or  by- 
adding  soil  and  seeding  down. 

Frames  and  Hotbeds 

Useful  as  these  simple  structures  are  for  raising  early  plants  for  setting 
outdoors  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  they  would  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained,  they  become  indispensable  as  an  adjunct  to  the  greenhouse 
for  hardening  off  stock  prior  to  planting  out. 

Harden  all  early  planted  material  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation  on 
all  favorable  occasions.  With  longer  days  and  more  sun  power, 
water  will  be  required  in  greater  quantity.  Water  thoroughly, 
too,  avoiding  the  “little  and  often”  plan  which  dampens  the  sur¬ 
face  soil,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  little  plants  underneath  are  dry. 

Provide  plenty  of  covering  when  a  cold  night  is  expected.  Weeks  of 
hard  work  can  be  undone  by  one  belated  cold  spell. 
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Pansies,  Myosotis,  Daisies,  Canterbury-bells,  Aquilegias,  Foxgloves, 
etc.,  carried  over  winter  in  coldframes,  to  be  got  into  the  beds  or 
borders  they  are  to  occupy  to  give  space  in  the  frames  for  other 
purposes. 

Annuals,  such  as  Zinnias,  Globe  Amaranth,  Miniature  Sunflowers, 
African  Marigold,  Early  Cosmos,  Petunias,  etc.,  may  still  be 
sown  in  the  coldframe. 

A  mild  hotbed  made  up  at  this  time  is  about  the  best  possible  place 
to  grow  on  Geraniums  and  other  low-growing  bedding  plants 
that  are  making  a  great  demand  on  the  bench  space  in  the  green¬ 
house.  With  four  or  five  inches  of  soil  and  the  pots  plunged  to 
the  rims,  the  gentle  heat  will  set  them  growing  apace.  Keep  closed 
for  the  first  few  days;  then  give  air  whenever  possible. 

Don’t  allow  any  crowding  of  the  young  plants  in  the  frames,  or  weak, 
drawn  stock  will  result.  If  in  pots,  take  out  every  other  row, 
erecting  a  temporary  frame  for  them  rather  than  crowd.  Seedlings 
to  be  pricked-out  into  other  frames  (or  planted  into  flowering 
quarters  if  their  hardiness  justifies  it)  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Greenhouses 

Plants  of  every  description  now  require  increased  water  and  ventilation. 
Lightly  shade  Palms  and  Ferns  to  prevent  burning. 

Pot-on  plants  that  need  more  root  space;  and  particularly  bedding 
stock,  which  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  mild  hotbed  (see  under 
“Frames”). 

Hardy  Annuals,  started  early  and  pricked-off  into  flats,  or  potted, 
may  go  to  coldframes  to  make  room  for  other  stock. 

Cuttings  may  still  be  made  of  Coleus,  Petunias,  Ageratums,  Achy- 
ranthes,  and  other  bedding  plants.  Top-back  the  more  advanced 
plants  to  make  them  sturdy  and  bushy,  and  root  the  tops. 

Sow  tender  Annuals  to  prick-off  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  then 
transfer  to  coldframe. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  now  coming  into  flower,  to  be  kept  free 
from  insect  pests. 

Hanging  baskets  for  porches,  etc.,  to  be  filled  now,  and  hung  in  a  cool 
house  until  they  go  to  summer  quarters.  Weeping  Lantanas  are 
useful  for  these  baskets. 

All  early  flowering  shrubs  that  are  being  forced  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  house  when  in  full  flower.  Bulbs  of  such  Lilies  as  speciosum, 
if  potted  or  planted  in  benches,  will  flower  before  those  outdoors. 
Continue  planting  at  intervals  cold  storage  bulbs  for  a  succession 
of  bloom  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Fern  spores  to  be  sown  now  on  sand  or  very  fine  soil  in  a  warm,  moist 
house;  give  a  position  somewhat  shaded. 

Annuals  for  outdoor  cut  flowers  may  still  be  sown  indoors.  Pot-up 
Cannas  that  have  been  started  in  sand.  Keep  growing  without  a 
check  Asters  sown  for  early  use.  Maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere 
in  the  house  containing  the  bedding  plants  if  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  up  a  mild  hotbed  for  them. 

Poinsettias  placed  in  a  warm  house  will  soon  throw  out  young  shoots 
for  cuttings.  Root  these  in  coarse  sand  in  a  warm  propagating 
bench. 

Petunias  for  late  use  may  still  be  rooted  from  cuttings.  Small  plants 
of  Lobelia  speciosa,  may  be  potted-on  for  filling  vases  at  the  end 
of  next  month. 

Bouvardia,  rooted  early  and  potted  into  2 \  inch  pots  may  be  set  into 
frames,  and  either  grown  on  there,  or  set  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Young  plants  of  French  Hydrangea  may  be  moved  to  frames  to 
harden-off  and  planted  out  to  make  fine  plants  by  fall.  Cycla¬ 
men  to  be  kept  growing  in  a  cool,  partially  shaded  position.  Feed 
with  liquid  manure  Hydrangeas  to  be  in  flower  for  Memorial  Day. 

Propagate  Dahlias  from  cuttings  from  old  plants  started  into  growth 
on  a  sunny  bench  in  a  cool  house. 

Plant  outdoors  during  dull  or  showery  weather  rooted  runners  of  Violets. 

Avoid  wide  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  the  Sweet-pea  house  at 
this  time.  If  buds  are  dropping,  look  carefully  to  the  watering. 
Acid  phosphate  (an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water)  is  often  helpful. 
Attend  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  tying,  staking,  and  thinning  of 
shoots  as  occasion  requires. 


Roses  that  are  not  producing  well  may  be  thrown  out,  the  house 
cleaned  down,  and  a  new  lot  of  plants  put  in.  If  the  cropping 
system  is  practised,  pinching  should  be  done  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  for  a  crop  at  the  end  of  May.  Water  more  freely 
and  syringe  often  enough  to  keep  red  spider  under  control.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  more  freely  given.  Pot-up  Rambler  Roses  for 
next  year’s  use. 

Continue  rooting  Chrysanthemums,  pot-on  early  rooted  ones  as  they 
show  need.  Avoid  any  check  in  growth  through  becoming  pot- 
bound. 

Carnations  in  benches  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulch  of  half  manure 
and  half  soil  to  prevent  the  roots  drying  out  too  quickly,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Varieties  with  delicate 
pink  flowers  will  be  better  for  a  light  shading  on  the  glass — just 
enough  to  break  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Young  plants  to  go 
to  the  frames  to  be  hardened  off  previous  to  planting  outdoors; 
which,  however,  may  be  done  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month  if 
weather  conditions  permit.  Turn  over  at  the  first  opportunity 
the  soil  to  be  put  into  the  benches  for  the  young  plants. 

Snapdragons  now  need  more  water.  Cuttings  put  into  sand  in  March 
will  be  rooted  now,  so  place  into  small  pots  and  keep  potted-on 
into  the  next  size  larger,  and  still  another  one  larger  yet,  if  they 
make  rapid  growth. 

Clumps  of  Perennials  that  have  been  forced,  to  be  planted  out,  as  soon 
as  their  usefulness  is  past,  in  a  small  nursery  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  for  two  years  to  recover. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Indoors 

Prune  out  weak  wood  of  fruits  and  start  late  trees  into  growth.  Tap 
smartly  such  pot  fruits  as  may  be  in  bloom  to  disperse  the  pollen 
and  ensure  a  good  set.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  those  that  have 
set  their  fruit,  and  syringe  them  each  morning  and  not  later  than 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Peaches  especially  need  a  damp  at¬ 
mosphere;  never  tolerate  anything  approaching  aridity  after 
blooming  is  over.  Do  not  thin  fruits  until  after  the  stoning  period. 
Disbudding  the  shoots  is  done  by  rubbing  out  every  second  growth 
with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes  for  summer  crops  indoors  to  be 
started.  Personal  preference  may  be  followed  with  Tomatoes, 
but  with  Melons  and  Cucumbers  the  English  forcing  types  alone 
can  be  used. 

Branches  of  Lilac  bushes  cut  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  or  greenhouse 
will  produce  good  flowers,  but  the  color  will  be  white,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  normal  color  of  the  variety. 

The  Fruit  Garden 

Fruit  trees  that  do  not  bear  satisfactory  fruit  may  be  grafted  over 
to  better  varieties.  In  fact,  several  varieties  may  be  grown  on  the 
same  tree  in  the  case  of  Apple  and  Pear.  This  work  should 
be  done  before  growth  starts,  and  finished  within  a  week  after 
the  buds  swell. 

Planting  of  young  trees  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Plant  Strawberries  at  once  to  start  new  plantations.  Rake  the  mulch 
from  established  beds,  and  dig  in  well-decayed  manure  between 
the  rows. 

Examine  Peach  trees  for  borers  by  removing  six  inches  of  soil  from 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  Gum  and  “saw-dust”  are  the  first 
visible  signs  of  their  presence.  Clean  these  away,  and  run  a 
wire  into  the  holes  to  kill  the  grubs.  Repeat  the  examination  in 
a  week  or  so  to  get  later  attacks. 

Watch  the  Currants  as  the  young  leaves  develop  (especially  near  the 
ground)  for  worms,  spray  at  once  as  they  appear,  taking  care  to 
wet  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Watch  for  steel  gray  beetles  on  the  Grape-vine  leaves  and  pick  them 
off  into  a  pan  of  kerosene. 

New  plantations  of  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  this  month.  Uncover  and  tie  up  to  trellises  or  stakes 
those  that  have  been  laid  down  or  buried  with  earth  during  the 
winter. 


SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERS 
FOR  THE 

FRIENDLY  HOUSE  FRONT 

ELIZABETH  LEONARD  STRANG 

Landscape  Architect 

A  Green  and  Golden  Color  Scheme  that  Creates  Sunshine  along 
a  Northern  Exposure  and  Holds  Cheer  the  Winter  Through 

Editors’  Note:  For  the  house  facing  east,  or  south,  or  west  this  plan  is  equally  applicable  in  all  its  essentials  and  may  be  worked  out  in  any  range  or  com¬ 
bination  of  color  by  merely  substituting  other  varieties  of  Tulips,  Annuals,  Lilies,  and  smaller  plants  which  bear  bloom  of  the  desired  hue. 


IOUN  DATION  planting  is  ever  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  the  man  with  a  newly  built  home.  Foundations 
must  always  be  more  or  less  softened  by  a  mask  of 
foliage,  yet  such  planting  must  be  done  with  wise  dis¬ 
crimination.  A  house  is  not  to  be  swathed  in  billowy  masses, 
nor  must  it  stand  stark  and  uncompromising  as  a  New  England 
winter;  though  the  latter,  to  be  sure,  has  at  least  a  dignity  to 


covers,  little  flowering  trees,  and  some  few  choice  shrubs  selected 
for  flower  or  fruit  (to  summarize  the  elements  of  the  composi¬ 
tion)  were  fitted  into  the  picture  as  carefully  as  the  component 
parts  of  a  mosaic. 

Evergreens  form  the  basis  of  the  scheme  because  of  their  year- 
round  adaptability.  With  these  as  a  background,  there  is  com¬ 
bined  a  succession  of  effective  pictures  in  yellow — dignified  and 

cheerful  for  the  north  exposure; 
reserving  the  daintier  pinks  and 
blues  for  the  flower  garden.  First, 
saffron  Crocus  in  patches  among 
the  Pachysandra;  early  golden 
Tulip  Chrysolora;  then  tall  lumi¬ 
nous  globes  of  Moonlight.  Senti¬ 
nels  of  Lemon  Lily  guard  the  door, 
their  season  prolonged  by  the  use 
of  early  and  late  varieties.  That 
wonderful  thick-textured  Golden 
Lily  (Lilium  Hansoni)  follows  in 
early  summer,  and  the  season  of 
yellow  is  rounded  out  by,  in  the 
background,  tall  African  Marigolds, 


A  DOORWAY  THAT  INVITES  (Left) 

Pyramidal  Box  in  pots,  English  Ivy  on  the 
house,  dwarf  Rhododendrons  Boule  de  Neige 
next  to  steps  flanked  by  Juniperus  Pfitzeriana, 
and  at  the  corner  Red  Cedar 


CORNER  PLANTING  FOR  QUICK  EFFECT 

Somewhat  coarser  in  character  than  the  door¬ 
way  planting  shown  above,  this  combination  of 
Spiraea  Vanhouttei  and  Japanese  Barberry  does 
away  with  bare  corners  and  has  a  certain  bold 
charm 


recommend  it  which  the  former 
wholly  lacks.  Any  discussion  of  a 
topic  of  this  kind,  to  be  practical 
and  helpful  to  the  individual  is  best 
handled  in  the  form  of  specific  cases, 
with  illustrations,  from  which  the 
reader  can  draw  some  lesson  to  fit 
his  own  situation. 

The  foundation  planting  shown 
opposite  (plan  and  detail  on  page 
108)  illustrates  a  more  or  less  intri¬ 
cate  effect  achieved  by  studied  delib¬ 
eration.  Evergreens,  vines,  ground 
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Buckley  o{  Binghamton,  Photo, 


WHERE  WELCOME  WAITS  AT  THE  DOORSTEP 

It  is  curious  that  mere  shingles  and  paint  can  assume  such  warm 
friendliness  and  convey  the  reposeful  assurance  of  kindly  greeting,  but 
a  house  that  lets  vines  clamber  and  cling  to  its  face,  and  draws  plants 
little  and  big  about  its  feet  encourages  humans  also  to  come  and  savor 
its  hospitality.  (See  following  pages  for  planting  details  and  other 
views.)  Home  of  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Johnson,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
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and  an  edging  of  that  tiny  one  (Tagetes  signata  pumila),  a  most 
suitable  annual  for  such  a  situation  because  its  finely  cut  foliage 
ties  in  so  well  with  the  evergreens. 

This  planting  affords  considerable  latitude  as  to  cost,  which 
would  range  from  $100  to  $200,  according  to  whether  the  ever¬ 
greens  were  of  good  size  and  lavishly  planted;  or  (with  regard 
for  economy)  more  space  being  given  to  annuals.  In  either 
case  the  vines  and  most  of  the  deciduous  planting  should  be  the 
same. 

There  follow  some  interesting  examples  of  foundation  plant¬ 
ing  depicting  well  chosen  materials  arranged  with  due  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  mass,  so  simple  as  to  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  without  a  drawn-to-scale  plan.  Without  overdoing  the 
matter  they  fulfill  their  functions  successfully. 

Well  thought-out  variety  of  both  form  and  texture  is  found  in 
the  doorway  (page  106)  invitingly  accented  by  Pyramidal  Box  in 
pots,  which  in  winter  will  be  welcomed  indoors.  The  narrow 
space  between  the  drive  and  steps  is  filled  with  the  Dwarf 
Rhododendron  Boule  de  Neige,  white  as  its  name  implies,  and 
English  Ivy  spreading  over  the  brick  walls.  Next,  the  feathery 
upstanding  Juniperus  Pfitzeriana  bridges  the  interval  to  the  tall 
Cedars  on  the  house  comers.  The  approximate  cost  of  such  a 
planting  would  be  for  materials: 


2  Pyramidal  Box,  specimens  $20.00 

2  English  Ivy  1.00 

2  Rhododendron  Boule  de  Neige  1 5"  6.00 

5  juniperus  Pfitzeriana,  2' — 2§'  22.50 

3  Red  Cedars  4' — 5'  12.00 

1  Red  Cedar,  5' — 6'  8.00 


$77.50 

KEY  TO  FOUNDATION  PLANTING 


Pictured  opposite  is  an  outer  corner  accented  by  a  high 
point,  with  an  abrupt  transition  to  a  low  spreading  mass  be¬ 
neath  the  window.  Though  comparatively  more  expensive  for 
its  size,  it  gives  immediate  effect.  It  may,  in  fact  it  must,  be 
used  in  a  shady  corner  where  nothing  else  will  grow,  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  apt  to  bum  in  the  winter’s  sun.  Snow  falling  from 
the  roof  would  ruin  this  planting,  so  do  not  waste  money  upon, 
it  unless  prepared  to  take  care  of  it.  It  would  cost : 


I 

Red  Cedar  9' — io' 

$30.00 

I 

Red  Cedar  6' — 7' 

12.00 

I 

Red  Cedar  ’  5— -6' 

8.00 

3 

Rhododendron  maximum  3' 

18.00 

4 

Rhododendron  hybrids 

22.00 

$90.00 

On  page  106  is  shown  how  the  high  foundations  of  a  porch 
may  be  appropriately  toned  down.  Needless  to  say  this  mas¬ 
sive  foliage  should  not  be  continuous.  In  places  it  should  give 
way  to  vines  or  ground  covers.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  very 
inexpensive,  and  is  rapid-growing  as  well.  Though  both  the 
Barberries  and  Spireas  are  so  much  used  as  to  be  a  little  bit 
commonplace,  their  very  merits  induce  this  use.  They  are 
hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  are  of  attractive  twig  formation — 
and  the  Spireas  are  of  most  lavish  bloom,  while  the  Barberries 
furnish  brilliant  autumn  color  and  winter  berries.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  purchased  at  the  ten  rates  would  plant  two  such 
corners. 

5  Spiraea  Vanhouttei,  35' — 4Y  $3.25 

10  Berberis  Thunbergi,  2' — 3'  2.25 

$  5-50 

SHOWN  IN  ACCOMPANYING  PLAN 


1  Purple  Wisteria  (Wisteria  sinensis). 

2  Akebia  quinata;  twining  vine  with  delicate  leaflets  borne  five 

on  a  stalk  and  flowers  of  violet-brown  with  cinnamon  odor. 

3  Trumpet  Creeper  (Tecoma  radicans),  with  clusters  of  orange- 

scarlet  flowers  lasting  several  weeks  in  summer. 

4  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  (Thuya  occidentalis  fastigiata),  small  speci¬ 

mens  in  pots. 

5  Japanese  Storax  (Styrax  japonica)  small  tree  with  leaves  like  the 

Dogwood,  and  nodding  pure  white  bell-shaped  flowers. 

6  Flowering  Crab  (Malus  coronaria),  small  irregular  tree  with  sweet- 

scented  pink  and  white  flowers  in  May. 

7  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  (Thuya  fastigiata),  large  specimens  for 

height  at  corners  and  angles. 

8  Globe  Arborvitae  (Thuya  occidentalis  globosa),  placed  where  low 

solid  masses  are  needed. 

9  Hemlocks  (Tsuga  canadensis),  small  trees  up  to  3'  kept  small  by 

clipping  back,  used  for  graceful  feathery  effect. 

10  Northern  Holly  (Ilex  verticillata),  used  for  red  berries,  medium 

sized  shrub,  both  staminate  and  pistillate  forms  are  necessary 
to  produce  fruit. 

1 1  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew  (Taxus  cuspidata  brevifolia),  spreading 

form;  used  for  low  ground  cover  in  front  of  bed. 

12  Spiraea  Vanhouttei,  medium  sized  shrub  of  drooping  habit, 

covered  with  white  flowers  May;  used  at  kitchen  end. 


13  Korean  Viburnum  (Viburnum  Carlesi),  choice  shrub  with  pink 

and  white  clusters  of  fragrant  flowers,  shapely  and  very  hardy. 

14  Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergi),  near  kitchen  end,  for 

mass  effect  and  autumn  color. 

15  Japanese  Spurge  (Pachysandra  terminalis),  an  evergreen  plant 

(herbaceous)  with  glossy  leaves,  spreading  rapidly.  With  it 
are  some  Coral-bells,  also  making  an  attractive  mat  of  foliage, 
and  with  little  red  flowers  on  slender  red  stems. 

16  Lemon  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava)  early,  and  H.  Thunbergi,  late. 

17  Early  Tulip  Chrysolora,  bright  yellow. 

18  Darwin  Tulip  Moonlight,  luminous  globes  of  pale  yellow. 

19  Lilium  Hansoni,  a  durable  golden  yellow  Lily  with  petals  thick 

in  texture,  like  the  Madonna  Lily;  blooms  in  June  and  July. 

20  Tall  African  Marigolds;  orange  in  color,  fernlike  foliage  blending 

well  with  the  evergreens. 

21  French  Marigold  (Tagetes  signata  pumila),  a  very  attractive  tiny 

orange  Marigold  used  as  an  edging;  its  foliage  is  good  but  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  smother  the  Japanese  Yews. 

Note:  This  planting  has  finally  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  attractive¬ 
ness  (see  opposite,  also  page  107)  after  a  good  many  things  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  them.  The  soil  is  heavy,  inclined  to  gravel, 
with  exposure  to  the  north  and  subject  to  high  winds. 
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A  CORRECTLY  MODELLED  FOUNDATION  PLANTING 

Showing  how  vines,  small  trees,  pyramidal  evergreens  at  important  points,  and  low  rounded  masses  of 
foliage  all  interplay  for  a  pleasing  total  of  mass  and  line  (A  nearer  view  of  the  doorway  planting  on  page  107) 


EVERGREENS  THAT  COMBINE  AGREEABLY 

A  combination  that  has  the  merit  of  being  obtainable  in  one  season  as  well  as 
holding  color  through  all  the  seasons.  (Detailed  description  on  preceding  page) 


WHEN  SPRING  COMES  TO  GRAVETYE 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON 

A  Brief  Peep  into  the  Beauties  of  the  English  Spring  Garden  by 
the  Author  of  “The  English  Flower  Garden”  with  Some  Sug¬ 
gestions  that  May  be  Well  Applied  in  Our  Own  Conditions 

Author’s  Note:  For  several  generations  the  flower  gardens  of  England,  the  parterres  of  France, 
and  one  might  say  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  cooler  parts  of  North  America  too,  have  been  robbed  of 
much  of  their  possible  value  and  beauty  by  massing  half-hardy  plants  set  out  in  early  summer,  a  process 
termed  “bedding  out”  or  “mosaiculture";  which  means  that  all  the  plants  must  be  torn  up  and 
replanted  twice  a  year — in  the  fall  for  the  spring  flowers,  and  in  the  early  summer  for  mid-summer  and 
fall  display.  Having  fought  against  this  system  as  being  costly  and  contrary  to  natural  beauty  and 
artistic  effect  in  my  journalistic  days,  when  I  came  into  land  of  my  own  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  true  spring  garden  could  best  be  got  through  plantings 

to  last  in  lawn,  orchard,  copse,  or  wood.  So  1  planted  thousands  of  spring  flowers  in  that  way,  and  also  by  lake  or  stream-side,  even  on  the  near-by  railway 

enbankments,  and  pictures  to  last  came  about  in  that  way.  It  was  worth  doing  for  these  alone,  but  there  was  another  reason — to  free  the  flower  garden  of  the 
laborers  and  of  the  spring  bedder,  and  leave  us  at  liberty  to  make  a  true  flower  garden  for  the  summer  of  all  the  nobler  flowers  of  the  warm  season — impossible  with 
the  never-ending  and  wasteful  efforts  of  replanting  the  whole  place  twice  a  year. 


'OR  serious  reasons  I  dissented  wholly  from  the  system 
of  flower  gardening  in  general  use,  and  resolved 
to  do  all  I  might  to  show  the  right  way  to  better  things. 
Costly,  labor-wasting,  never  artistic  in  effect,  it  worked 
also  in  every  way  against  the  very  existence  of  the  true  flower 
garden.  The  very  plants  used  were  often  poor  in  effect  and  in 
their  association — and  the  men  misusing  their  labor  for  trifling 
ephemeral  ends.  My  aim  is  for  the  flower  garden  to  endure  and 
increase  every  year  in  interest  and  beauty.  It  cannot  be  so  if 
the  precious  ground  within  view  of 
the  living  rooms  is  dug  up  twice 
every  year.  The  queen  of  flowers, 
the  Rose,  is  shut  out;  Clematis,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  climbers  of 
the  northern  world,  may  not  be  seen; 
and  many  noble  plants  of  the  cold 
and  temperate  regions  cannot  be 
grown  under  that  system. 

So  my  first  care  was  to  get  a  spring 
garden  in  the  turf,  in  wood,  copse  or 
orchard,  and  so  clear  the  way  for  the 
true  summer  flower  garden,  the  most 
charming  feature  of  the  country  house 
in  any  northern  or  temperate  land. 

And  the  notes  which  follow  tell  how 
a  spring  garden  was  made  seven-fold 
more  beautiful  than  the  stereotyped 
bedding,  and  at  little  cost  or  care. 

Spring  in  England  has  not  always 
been  kindly  dealt  with  by  our  writers; 
and  Mr.  Lowell  who  was  American 
Ambassador  here  noticed  that,  and, 
writing  from  a  country  house  in  Eng¬ 
land,  defended  our  spring,  and  spoke 
of  the  long  birth  and  its  charm. 


Daffodils.  I  felt  I  had  good  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Daffodils  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Europe,  and  they  have  never 
failed  me.  Many  thousands  of  bulbs 
were  planted  in  many  and  various 
places.  Some  came  in  sacks  from 
friends,  and  they  were  set  in  the 
woods,  pastures,  hedgerows,  by  the 
lake-side,  in  lanes.  In  every  available 
position  1  put  these  flowers  that  have 
been  a  delight  ever  since.  My  soil, 
a  cool  loam,  suited  them,  and  we  have 
nearly  three  months  of  their  beauty, 
and  from  the  day  they  were  first 
planted  have  given  no  trouble.  One 


The  life  of  William  Robinson  is  a  long  romance  in  the  service 
of  beauty:  his  scorn  of  stilted  conventionalisms,  his  under¬ 
standing  of  nature’s  fundamental  ways  has  led  modern  garden¬ 
ing  into  the  sane  and  beautiful  paths  it  now  treads.  So  many 
achievements  are  gathered  about  the  name  of  this  illustrious 
gardener  that  only  an  outstanding  few  can  here  be  cited: 
Founder  and  editor  of  a  half-dozen  publications  including  “The 
Garden”,  “Gardening  Illustrated”,  “Flora  and  Sylva”;  author 
of  “The  English  Flower  Garden”,  “Alpine  Flowers  for  English 
Gardens”,  “The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris”,  “Home 
Landscapes”  and  a  number  of  other  books.  The  two 
hundred  or  more  acres  of  Gravetye,  Mr.  Robinson’s  Sussex 
home,  exemplify  with  living  vigor  the  beauty  of  his  beliefs 


drawback  is  the  gypsies — the  Romany  folk — nomads,  who  come 
here  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  claim  the  flowers  as  wild. 
They  rob  us,  but  where  we  have  myriads  of  flowers  we  do  not 
even  miss  what  they  take.  The  gypsies  take  the  flowers  to  the 
nearest  towns,  and  sell  them. 

\\  indflowers  (Anemone)  in  the  Grass.  The  most  brilliant 
of  these  charmers  is  the  scarlet  Windflower  of  the  southwest 
of  France,,  which  grows  in  the  turf  of  the  lawn.  [It  does  not 

thrive  in  our  Eastern  States.  Ed.] 
In  wild  gardening  like  this  the  test  is 
grass — to  live  in  and  thrive  in.  The 
Appenine  Windflowers  of  the  Italian 
mountains  are  happy  in  the  grass 
— thriving  in  the  sun,  but  the  bloom 
lasts  longer  in  a  shady  place.  There 
is  a  white  form  of  this  Windflower, 
but  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  blue. 
The  Greek  Windflower  (A.  blanda) 
thrives  in  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  blue,  varying  into  purple 
and  pink — white  does  not  occur  in  the 
Appenine  Windflower.  The  Pasque 
Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is  a  fascinating 
hardy  beauty  of  the  spring,  and  in  the 
chalky  soils  of  France  and  Britain  it 
is  of  easy  culture  in  the  garden;  and 
to  prolong  its  singular  beauty  it  is 
well  to  have  some  on  the  north  side 
of  a  low  wall.  The  most  welcome 
of  this  lovely  group  is  a  sky  blue 
form  of  the  usually  white  Wood 
Windflower  increasing  rapidly  in  any 
copse  or  wood. 


Bluebells.  In  our  woods  we 
have  the  Bluebell  or  Wood  Hya¬ 
cinth  (Scilla),  which  come  in  myr¬ 
iads.  Some  of  the  foreign  kinds 
are  beautiful,  especially  the  Spanish 
one;  the  Siberian  Squill,  and  also 
the  little  S.  italica,  quite  happy  in 
meadows. 

Blue-Eyed  Mary  (Omphalodes 
verna).  Is  charming  for  early  flower 
in  wood  or  copse,  running  about  freely 
in  any  soil.  It  grows  so  closely,  plant 
by  plant,  that  it  almost  keeps  the 
weeds  away.  In  beauty  very  like  our 
Forget-me-not,  but  earlier  in  spring. 
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Reproduced  from  “ Home  Landscapes” ,  Plate  V. 

DAFFODILS  HELP  TO  GIVE  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SPRING” 


“On  coming  to  deal  with  this  there  was  a  bare  yellow  margin  of  beaten  earth  around  it;  no  grace  of  waterside  flower  or  shrub, 
and  one  of  those  cockney-conceived  islands  in  the  middle.  We  had  to  empty  the  pond  to  get  this  away,  and  then  came  the 
planting  with  things  natural  to  the  waterside,  Flag,  Reed,  and  Loosestrife.  No  tender  plants  of  any  kind  were  used,  or  those 
requiring  any  protection.”  So  Mr.  Robinson  describes  (“Home  Landscapes”,  page  5)  his  part  in  this  lovely  scene  at  Gravetye 
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Primroses.  Our  native  Primrose  carpets  the  cool  woods, 
but  avoids  dry  soils.  We  are  very  lucky  in  cool  spots;  and  it  is 
really  a  beautiful  plant.  The  late  Henry  Moon — the  best  flower 
painter  of  our  day —  drew  most  of  the  new  Primulas  which 
come  from  China  and  near  regions,  and  he  said  that  in  spite  of 
all  their  charms  the  most  beautiful  one  was  the  native — (P. 
veris).  I  wish  very  much  it  could  be  introduced  and  established 
is  some  of  the  cool  woods  in  America.  [It  is  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  few  favored  gardens  in  the  North  and  East. — Ed.] 

The  Purple  Rock  Cress  (Aubrietia).  Among  all  the  blues 
and  purples,  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  the  Rock  Cress 
from  the  mountains  of  Greece.  It  is  as  happy  in  our  land  as  on 
its  native  mountains.  The  accompanying  photograph  is  of  a 
wall — an  old  stone  terrace  wall  in  my  garden — where  the  Rock 
Cress  has  sown  itself.  When  I  first  came  I  found  a  few  little 
gaps  in  the  wall  and  I  put  in  a  few  small  plants,  and  the  seed  from 
these  fell  over  and  grew  with  the  result  shown.  We  got  three 
months  of  spring  beauty  from  this  fine  plant,  commencing  early 
in  February.  There  is  very  little  mortar  in  the  old  wall,  which 
is  three  hundred  years  old — built  at  the  same  time  as  the  house. 
The  ground  slopes  and  the  builders  rightly  terraced  the  ground. 

Erinus.  After  three  months  braving  storm  and  frost  on  the 
old  garden  wall  and  as  the  purple  Rock-cress  began  to  show 
signs  of  going  to  seed,  another  charmer  came  to  aid  on  the  same 
wall,  the  Erinus  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  pretty  rock- 
flower  dies  if  planted  on  the  level  ground,  but  in  September  stick 
a  few  seeds  in  an  old  stone  or  brick  wall  and  it  may  be  as 
welcome  for  generations  as  any  flower  of  May.  Like  the  purple 
Rock-cress,  it  has  no  food  save  what  it  gets  in  the  old  wall  or 
heap  of  stones.  There  is  a  white  form  and  one  a  brighter  rose 
color  than  the  wild  plant  which  is  a  mauve-purple. 


The  Kingcups  (Caltha).  Among  our  native  plants,  there 
is  the  glorious  Kingcup,  growing  in  marshy  land  and  by  the 
brookside.  It  does  not  trouble  us,  but  spreads  naturally  along 
the  banks  of  any  stream  or  pond.  Of  late  years  a  handsome 
companion  has  come  in  from  the  regions  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Pontic  Kingcup,  and  this  is  a  very  noble  plant.  It  is  hardy 
with  us,  but  may  not  be  so  in  your  climate.  It  is  happy  here  in 
pond  or  ditch. 

Snakehead  (Fritillaria).  This  is  a  native  of  England,  grow¬ 
ing  in  marshy  meadows  and  is  very  welcome  in  the  late  spring. 
There  are  graceful  white  forms  in  addition  to  the  colored  and 
spotted  ones  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  wild  garden. 
We  have  no  marshy  land  near  by  so  we  have  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
sloping  meadow  near  a  pond  and  there  it  grows  in  myriads. 

Snowdrop  and  Snowflake.  A  few  days  after  Christmas  the 
Snowdrops  appear  with  all  their  usual  grace.  In  the  shade, 
north  of  the  old  terrace  wall,  we  get  nearly  three  months’  beauty 
from  the  Snowdrops,  and  to  me  they  are  almost  as  welcome  as  the 
Daffodils.  During  the  War  the  supply  of  some  new  forms  from 
Asia  Minor  was  cut  off,  but  we  hope  they  will  come  again. 

Following  them  come  the  Snowflakes  (Leucojum),  very 
handsome  plants  wild  in  England,  but  in  only  one  county— 
Dorset.  The  best  for  the  spring  is  L.  vernum,  a  fine  thing, 
thriving  in  any  soil,  but  growing  best  in  a  peaty  soil. 

The  Heaths.  One  of  the  most  precious  little  shrubs  that 
ever  came  across  the  seas  to  our  Island  is  the  Alpine  Forest 
Heath  (Erica  carnea).  In  its  own  land  it  lies  deep  in  snow  in  the 
mountains,  coming  into  bloom  as  the  snow  departs,  but  in  our 
green  England  which  it  seems  to  fancy,  the  spring  has  come 
earlier  so  it  flowers  in  mid-winter  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
spring.  We  have  other  Heaths  which  keep  on 
flowering  through  the  winter.  The  Portuguese 
Heath,  with  a  little  pink  blush  in  its  face,  and  other 
South  European  Heaths  are  hardy,  and  all  beau¬ 
tiful  through  all  the  spring  days.  All  these  Heaths 
grow  on  a  piece  of  rough  ground  and  give  us  a  very 
charming  result. 

Camellias.  In  years  past,  and  even  in  our  own 
time,  the  Camellia  was  a  plant  for  the  hothouse,  but 
little  by  little  we  have  come  to  realize  it  is  hardy. 
On  coming  here  I  put  a  few  plants  on  a  rough  spot 
in  a  copse,  not  very  hopeful  of  the  result;  but  they 
have  stood  there  for  thirty  years  and  never  gone 
back  or  given  way  in  any  cold  or  storm.  The 
most  precious  for  the  open  air  are  not  the  double 
ones,  but  the  single,  fine  in  color  and  form. 

The  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica).  One 
fine  shrub  we  must  mention  is  the  Japanese  Quince 
— splendid  in  color  and  hardy  on  the  farmhouse 
wall  or  in  the  open  shrubbery,  varying  in  color 
from  deep  red;  some  are  white.  The  plants  are 
better  left  severely  alone,  without  the  usual  close 
pruning. 

Dog’s-Tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  dens-canis). 
1  had  almost  forgotten  this,  but  it  comes  very  early, 
as  a  wild  garden  plant,  under  shrubs,  or  in  a  copse 
anywhere,  and  there  is  much  variety  in  color. 

Furze.  A  precious  native  which  flowers  through 
all  the  winter.  Where  I  planted  it  as  a  cover  I  used 
to  carry  about  with  me  a  pocket  full  of  seeds  and 
scatter  them,  not  sure  they  would  grow,  but  after 
two  or  three  years  they  arose  freely.  A  fine  show 
the  plant  makes  and  it  is  useful  in  every  way. 
Double  forms  of  hardy  plants  are  rarely  so  good  as 
the  single  ones,  but  there  is  one  very  good  double 


A  VERY  OLD  WALL  ENCLOSING  THE  GARDEN  AT  GRAVETYE 

Built  about  the  same  date  as  the  manor  itself,  a  wing  of  which  is  here  shown 
and  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1596  by  Richard  and  Catherine  Infield. 
Purple  Rock  Cress,  self-sown  in  the  crevices,  clings  in  soft  patches 
against  the  stone  and  creeps  over  the  trellis  of  native  Oak.  (This  wall 
runs  along  the  extreme  right  of  the  garden  pictured  on  the  opposite  page) 
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Sweet  Violet.  This  de¬ 
lightful  hardy  flower  we 
have  at  last  succeeded  in 
growing  by  placing  it  be¬ 
tween  sandstone  blocks 
used  in  building  low  retain¬ 
ing  walls.  There  are  now 
many  varieties  of  the  Sweet 
Violet  flowering  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring  so  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  make  them  happy. 

Magnolias.  In  April 
some  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  these  noble  shrubs  come 
into  flower — rather  too 
early  for  us — as  sometimes 
they  get  nipped  by  frost. 
But  nevertheless  they  are 
essential,  and  the  plants 
are  hardy  with  us. 


Lenten  Roses.  This  is 
the  English  name  for  the 
Hellebores,  which  flower  in  the  early  spring  and  are  beautiful, 
especially  in  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Here  in  Sussex  we  do 
not  grow  them  as  well  as  the  Devonshire  folk,  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  garden  and  are  the  fairest  of  February  flowers, 
thriving  on  rocky  banks  and  in  shady  places. 

Gentians.  We  have  not  yet  taken  any  liberties  with  these 
in  the  grass,  and  after  failures  from  heat  at  last  made  one  of 
them  happy  on  low  sandstone  walls.  The  plants  are  laid  in 
between  the  stones,  each  stone  an  inch  behind  the  one  below, 
and  each  with  a  downward  slope  backward  so  that  all  the  rain 
that  falls  goes  direct  to  the  roots.  The  land  here  and  for  many 
miles  around  is  based  on  sandstone  rock  so  we  have  not  far  to 
go  for  the  stone.  Our  plant  is  the  handsome  G.  acaulis  and  as 
I  write  (May  7)  the  fine  purple  cups  are  open  in  the  sun.  A  man 
has  come  in  who  had  crossed  the  European  Alps  twice  and  said 
he  had  never  seen  this  Gentian  so  fine  as  on  my  little  battered 


WITHIN  THE  WALLED  GARDEN  AT  GRAVETYE 

Color  and  fragrance  fill  this  sunny  and  sheltered  enclosure,  and  from  many  windows 
Mr.  Robinson  looks  out  upon  this  ordered  loveliness  of  his  own  creating 

Photograph  by  Courtesy  of  Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay,  Landscape  Architect 


walls.  In  such  plantings  we  put  a  mere  dust  of  soil  between  the 
stones  as  we  lay  in  the  plants.  The  roots  soon  find  their  way  to 
the  good  earth  at  the  back.  As  the  ground  slopes  rather  sharply, 
we  have  to  use  the  low  wall  to  support  the  banks. 

Left  out  of  this  chapter  are  any  words  as  to  varieties  of  plants 
difficult  to  grow;  and  such  is  the  story  of  the  spring  here,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  truth  of  Lowell’s  words  that  the  spring  in  England  is 
a  delightful  gift  of  the  earth  mother. 

An  hour  after  jotting  down  the  above  I  was  going  around  the 
low  walls  faced  with  stone  when  I  saw  a  Rocky  Mountain  Phlox 
of  much  brilliant  color  (P.  amoena).  These  Rocky  Mountain 
dwarf  Phloxes  give  fine  color  in  spring,  are  hardy  and  enduring 
on  the  brows  of  the  walls,  never  suffer  from  cold;  and  so  placed 
are  true  perennials,  The  one  just  named  is  naturalized  in  a 
near-by  copse  in  poor  soil.  Several  kinds  have  been  here  for 
years,  evergreen  and  as  hardy  as  children  of  the  “Rockies” 
should  be. 


form,  the  double  Furze 
which,  although  it  must  be 
propagated  from  cuttings,  is 
a  handsome  plant  for  the 
garden. 


SALVAGING  THE  EASTER-FLOWERED  BULBS 


A.  B.  STOUT 


Director  of  the  Laboratories,  New  York  Botanical  Garden 


^lg|piLL  the  bulbs  that  have  been  forced  thrive  and  bloom 
again  next  year?  The  somewhat  encouraging  answer 
mf&k  to  this  frequently  asked  question  is  that,  when  given 
reasonable  care,  bulb  plants  are  usually  still  capable  of 
vigorous  vegetative  growth  even  after  having  been  once  forced; 
but  whether  they  will  bloom  readily  again  depends  both  on  the 
kind  of  plant  and  on  the  cultural  treatment  given. 

The  Easter  Lily  (Lilium  longiflorum),  the  Showy  Lily  (L. 
speciosum),  Hyacinths,  and  Paper-white  Narcissus  are  the  four 
bulbs  forced  in  greatest  numbers  for  Easter  and  for  the  early 
winter  and  spring  flower  trade,  and  the  greater  number  of  these 
plants  are  thrown  away  after  their  flowers  wither — a  rather 
necessary  act  on  the  part  of  dwellers  in  apartment  houses — 
but  to  those  persons  having  a  bit  of  land  for  a  flower  garden  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  waste  of  potential  flowers,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Narcissus. 


Accompanying  photographs  show  Lilium  speciosum  and 
Hyacinths  in  the  second  successive  year  of  being  forced.  In  the 
previous  year  the  Lily  was  forced  from  a  medium-sized  bulb, 
and  yielded  one  flower  stalk  with  a  cluster  of  fine  flowers.  The 
following  year  (when  the  photograph  was  taken),  three  stems 
arose  from  new  daughter  bulbs,  each  yielding  several  fine  flowers. 
The  Hyacinths  were  forced  “hard”  for  a  special  winter  display 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  after  which  they  were  un¬ 
animously  voted  as  worthless  and  only  fit  for  the  discard. 
However,  in  order  to  make  a  test  of  the  value  of  such  bulbs,  the 
plants  were  taken  to  the  propagating  house  and  placed  on  a 
bench  in  good  light  and  kept  well  watered  until  the  leaves 
became  brown  and  sere.  Then  the  pots  of  plants  were  placed 
under  the  benches  and  watered  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks,  after  which  no  water  was  given  and  the  soil  was 
allowed  to  become  fully  dry,  the  bulbs  finally  being  removed 
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THE  SHOWY  LILY  RESPONDS 
BRAVELY 

A  fine  plant  of  Lilium  speciosum  forced  for  the 
second  time;  three  stalks  grew  where  one  did 
in  the  previous  year 

to  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  The  next  October 
they  were  repotted  in  good  earth  and 
placed  in  a  coldframe  with  a  covering 
of  about  six  inches  of  leafmold  as 
mulch,  and  kept  well  watered.  Ex¬ 
cept  during  severe  winter  weather  the 
coldframe  was  left  uncovered.  Here 
the  plants  remained  until  shoots 
about  two  inches  tall  were  formed 
under  the  frozen  layer  of  mulch.  The 
pots  then  were  taken  into  a  rather 
cool  greenhouse,  the  tender  leaves 
and  flower  clusters  being  kept  shaded 
for  several  days  until  the  former  be¬ 
came  quite  green,  when  they  were 
placed  in  full  light  and  developed  a 
profusion  of  bloom  (see  illustration). 
There  was  not  a  single  really  poor 
flower  cluster  in  the  entire  lot  (which 
included  about  fifteen  varieties)  and 
the  flowers  were  fully  as  good  as  those 
produced  the  previous  year. 

About  fifty  bulbs  from  the  same  lot 
of  forced  Hyacinths  were  planted  in 
October  directly  in  flowerbeds.  Every 
one  of  these  bloomed  splendidly  the 
following  spring  and  were  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  newly  purchased  bulbs  would 
have  been. 

The  Showy  Lily  was  treated  in 


much  the  same  way,  except  that  soon  after  it  had  died  to  the  ground 
it  was  repotted,  the  pot  being  sunk  in  the  earthen  floor  of  a  cold- 
frame  and  kept  moderately  watered  during  the  summer.  The 
Lily  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  was  only  one  of  many 
plants  of  several  species,  including  L.  candidum,  L.  longiflorum,  L. 
elegans,  L.  Henryi,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  speciosum  that  were  quite 
successfully  grown  in  this  manner. 


THERE  is  a  somewhat  different  story  to  relate  of  various  Nar¬ 
cissus.  With  the  more  hardy  sorts  which  become  established 
and  bloom  rather  freely  out-of-doors  year  after  year,  the  results  of 
repeated  forcing  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as  with  the  Hyacinths. 
For  example,  a  plant  of  Grand  Monarque  is  here  pictured  in  the 
third  successive  year  of  forcing,  with  good  bloom  each  year. 

However,  our  experience  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a  second  bloom  on  the 
Paper-white  Narcissus.  When  handled  like  the  Hyacinths,  the 
plants  of  the  Paper-white  Narcissus,  after  the  first  year  of  bloom 
have,  as  a  rule,  remained  in  a  purely  vegetative  condition  year  after 
year,  with  no  formation  of  flower  buds,  but  of  vigorous  growth,  show¬ 
ing  no  indication  of  exhaustion.  In  the  winter  of  1921-1922  a  group 
of  plants  which  had  remained  thus  purely  vegetative  for  one  or 
more  years  was  given  special  treatment.  They  were  held  in  cold- 
frames  dose  to  the  freezing  point  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 

to  delay  the  development  of  green 
leaves  for  as  long  a  time  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  taking  them  into  the 
greenhouse.  Of  these  plants  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  bloomed  splen¬ 
didly.  But  the  difficulty  of  again 
securing  blooms  in  Paper-whites 
after  the  first  bloom  from  direct 
importation,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  season  when  such  bloom  is  ob¬ 
tained,  make  it  advisable  to  buy 
new  bulbs.  The  Paper-whites  ap¬ 
pear  to  illustrate  well  the  principle 
that  nearly  all  plants  will  thrive 
vegetatively  under  conditions 
which  often  do  not  permit  the  for¬ 
mation  of  flowers.  At  any  rate  it 
evidently  does  not  pay  to  grow 
Paper-whites,  at  least  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  United  States,  after 
they  have  once  bloomed.  Even 
in  Southern  California  where  the 
Paper-white  is  hardy  it  is  known 
to  be  a  very  poor  bloomer. 


NARCISSUS  NEEDS  COAXING 

This  plant  of  the  Grand  Monarque  Nar¬ 
cissus  is  in  its  third  cycle  of  succes¬ 
sive  bloom,  being  forced  each  year 


Save  your  forced  bulbs  of  Hyacinth;  if 
properly  handled  they  will  bloom  again 
either  when  forced,  as  were  the  plants 
shown  above,  or  when  planted  in  the  garden 


HYACINTHS  ARE  STURDILY 
INCLINED 


LILIES  FROM  JUNE  TILL  SEPTEMBER 


HELEN  MORGENTHAU  FOX 


Author  of  ‘‘Glimpses  of  Gardens  in  Southern  Spain”  (The  Garden  Magazine,  November,  1922,  pages  1 47—  1  52)  and  other  articles 


Beauties  from  Europe  and  the  Orient  Readily  Naturalized  in  American  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Lending  to  Big  and  Little  Alike  an  Air  of  Graceful  Distinction 

to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow  .... 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.” 

Shakespeare  (King  John). 


8N  gardens  of  ancient  Persia  and  Syria  the  Rose  and  the 
Lily  bloomed  side  by  side.  Their  beauty  and  fragrance 
were  extolled  by  the  poets,  and  artists  wove  and  painted 
them  into  the  textiles  and  frescoes  of  those  days.  The 
Lily  with  its  graceful  cuplike  perianth  and  six  recurving  petals 
was  the  model  for  many  decorative  designs;  but  the  Rose  has 
long  since  out-distanced  the  Lily  and  has  obtained  the  leading 
place  in  the  favor  of  garden  lovers.  “A  Rose  for  every  farm¬ 
yard”  is  a  familiar  slogan;  whereas  when  the  possibility  of  a  Lily 
for  every  farm-yard  is  suggested,  comes  the  discouraging  re¬ 
sponse  that  Lilies  are  “so  difficult  to  grow.”  Any  book  on 
Roses  contains  the  most  detailed  and  elaborate  directions  on 
their  culture,  but  every  grower  of  Roses  in  any  except  the  most 
favored  sections  will  tell  you  that  to  have  beautiful  Roses  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  and  care  have  to  be  exerted. 

Lilies,  on  the  whole,  are  easier  to  raise  than  Roses  and  have 
already  made  a  good  start  in  many  humble  farmhouse  yards. 
In  the  country  districts  of  New  England  and  New  York  State 
the  passerby  occasionally  catches  a  glimpse  of  sturdy  orange 
Tiger  Lilies  or  rosy  speciosum  Lilies  flowering  in  front  of  the 
protecting  wing  of  a  green-shuttered  white  farmhouse.  I  know 
one  tiny  red  brick  pathway  bordered,  from  the  painted  white 
wooden  fence  to  the  house,  with  vigorous  Annunciation  Lilies, 
and  an  Adirondack  garden  made  glorious  by  the  Japanese  Gold- 
banded  Lilies  growing  to  huge  size. 

Different  Groups  and  What  They  Like 

ONLY  within  comparatively  recent  years  have  the  majority 
of  Japanese  and  American  Lilies  been  known  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  seekers  for  gold  in  1849  found  an  unexpected  treasure 
in  the  golden  Lilies  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  California;  almost 
at  the  same  time  American  sailors  and  diplomats  were  signing 
treaties  that  opened  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  to  Western 
commerce.  The  botanists  and  horticulturists  were  not  long  in 
following  and  soon  discovered  many  new  Lilies  that  had  been 
waiting  centuries  for  their  beauty  and  loveliness  to  win  the  hom¬ 
age  due  them  from  dwellers  over  the  seas  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  introduction  of  these  hitherto  unknown  kinds  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  growing  of  Lilies  in  Europe.  Soon  there¬ 
after  the  writings  of  Elwes,  Baker,  Wallace,  and  Krelage  ap¬ 
peared;  these,  and  later  the  books  of  Goldring,  Grove,  Adams, 
and  Miss  Jekyll,  were  all  but  two  of  them  English.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  that  the  English  gardeners  found  in  growing  Japanese  and 
American  Lilies  with  their  damp,  cool  climate  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Unfortunately  they  painted  such  a  gloomy  picture  of 
their  failures  that  they  frightened  off  many  potential  enthusiasts. 
Here  in  the  United  States  our  climatic  conditions  are  such  that 
we  can  have  assured  success  with  most  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  European  Lilies  in  our  Northeastern  section. 

In  the  past,  writers  on  Lilies  have  grouped  them  into  divisions 
based  on  the  shape  of  the  perianth.  These  five  classes  have  the 
musical  sounding  names  of  martagon,  isolirion,  eulirion,  arch- 
elirion,  and  cardiocrinum.  Another  way  to  classify  them  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  geographic  habitat.  It  seems  that  the  most 
practical  division  for  the  grower  of  Lilies  is  according  to  their 


characters  of  (1)  hardy  and  not  hardy,  (2)  shade  and  sun  loving, 
(3)  bog  and  hillside  growing,  (4)  stem  and  bulb  rooting. 

The  stem  rooting  ones,  like  Lilium  tigrinum,  have  to  be 
planted  deep  to  give  the  bulb  a  chance  to  form  many  strong 
roots;  while  the  bulb  rooting  kinds,  like  L.  candidum,  should  not 
be  planted  more  than  three  or  at  most  four  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Most  Lilies  need  to  have  their  “feet”  cool, 
with  the  warm  sunshine  on  their  lovely,  nodding  heads.  This  is 
easy  to  arrange  by  planting  them  among  low  growing  shrubs, 
preferably  Broad-leaved  Evergreens.  This  has  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  filling  the  soil  with  roots,  thus  forming  a  medium 
in  which  the  Lilies  thrive  best. 

All  Lilies  need  good  drainage,  even  the  bog  kinds.  One  way 
to  furnish  good  drainage,  especially  in  a  clay  soil,  is  to  dig  a  hole 
one  foot  deep  and  six  inches  wide  and  fill  it  with  sand  to  within 
the  required  depth  for  planting,  then  lay  the  bulb  sideways  on 
this  and  cover  with  more  sand  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  put 
a  few  handfuls  of  top  soil  on  top  of  the  hole,  to  allow  for  settling. 
Among  other  ways  given  for  providing  drainage  is  putting 
sphagnum  moss  under  the  bulb  or  broken  bits  of  flower-pots  or 
lumps  of  charcoal. 

The  shade  loving  Lilies  do  well,  rising  from  Ferns  planted  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood  or  bordering  woodland  paths,  under  a  pergola, 
or  in  a  corner  shaded  by  the  house  or  garden  wall.  The  sun- 
loving  ones  thrive  out  in  the  perennial  border.  Winter  protec¬ 
tion  is  not  best  given  by  deep  planting,  as  is  often  suggested,  but 
by  covering  the  ground  where  the  bulbs  are  planted  with  boughs 
or  leaves  held  down  by  corn-stalks,  as  one  would  treat  any 
perennials. 

The  main  obstacle  to  success-  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  good 
bulbs  at  the  right  time  of  the  year  for  planting  out-of-doors.  To 
get  good  bulbs,  obtain  them,  if  possible,  from  a  near-by  reliable 
grower  or  raise  them  yourself  from  seed  or  by  vegetative  propa¬ 
gation.  Several  growers  in  the  United  States,  produce  bulbs  of 
many  species  on  their  own  grounds;  the  rarer  sorts,  however, 
cannot  always  be  secured  in  this  way.  If  they  have  to  be 
ordered  from  some  dealer  who,  because  of  his  distant  source  of 
supply,  must  necessarily  have  his  bulbs  arrive  late,  do  not  plant 
them  in  the  garden  the  first  year,  but  pot  them  up  in  soil  consisting 
of  one  third  sand  and  two  thirds  leaf-mold  in  deep  pots,  and  put 
them  in  a  coldframe  and  cover  them  with  a  mulch  of  leaves  for 
the  winter.  After  the  flower  has  died  down  the  next  summer,  it 
is  time  to  plant  them  in  their  permanent  place.  Small  bulbs 
are  apt  to  be  more  vigorous  than  those  that  have  been  artificially 
forced  into  a  large  size.  Dealers  may  get  a  bigger  price  for  the 
larger  bulbs,  but  the  resulting  failures  bring  fewer  re-orders. 

Sorts  That  Are  Easily  Raised  From  Seed 

RAISING  Lilies  from  seed  is  no  more  difficult  than  raising 
any  other  perennials.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  takes 
longer  for  them  to  flower,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  markers  that  can  withstand  the  weather.  In  order  to 
obtain  seed  it  is  safer  to  hand  pollinate  the  flowers.  In  my 
garden  very  good  results  were  obtained  that  way.  Snowy 
candidums;  creamy,  rose-flushed  regales;  graceful  golden  cana- 
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denses;  delicate  tenuifoliums;  tall,  stately  superbums;  ruby 
philadelphicums,  and  tawny  Henryis  all  set  seed  to  pollen  of 
their  own  kind  in  my  own  garden.  As  soon  as  the  seed  ripens, 
plant  in  flats  filled  with  soil  consisting  of  one  third  sand  and  two 
thirds  top  soil,  preferably  from  the  woods.  The  first  year,  some 
of  the  Lilies  will  not  show  any  top  growth,  but  form  tiny  bulblets 
under  the  surface. 

The  first  fall  after  planting  transplant;  some  will  bloom  the 
second  summer  and  practically  all  the  third.  Keep  the  flats  in  a 
coldframe  covered  with  a  mulch  of  leaves  for  the  winter,  and  for 
the  summer  in  a  shady  frame  under  a  tree,  and  have  them  kept 
moist. 

Certain  sorts  can  be  propagated  by  bulbils  which  grow  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  These  can  be  planted  in  the  same  way  as 
seeds.  Propagation  is  also  done  by  planting  the  bulb  scales  and 
by  offsets  which  is  a  good  way  to  grow  the  varieties  that  set 
seed  not  freely,  if  at  all,  and  these  produce  flowers  earlier  than 
plants  from  seeds.  From  a  start  of  a  few  bulbs  one  can  in  time 
have  hundreds  of  Lilies. 

The  more  you  work  with  flowers  the  more  you  see  how  alike 
all  living  things  are.  Give  a  child  a  healthy  body  to  begin 
with,  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  sleep  and  play,  and  loving  care, 
and  he  will  become  a  fine  specimen  of  mankind.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Lilies.  Start  with  a  healthy  stock;  give  them 

drainage,  plenty  of  air, 
sunshine;  loving  care 
through  watering,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  mulching; 
proper  food  in  the  way  of 
manure,  “water,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  After  the  bulbs 
are  once  established  do 
not  disturb  them  except 
where  they  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  crowded. 


chance  to  spread.  Another  disease  of  the  bulbs  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  Rhizopus  necans  which  can  largely  be  avoided  by  plant¬ 
ing  clean  stock.  Burn  the  bulbs  attacked  with  this. 

The  Hybridizer  Flinging  His  Challenge  to  Nature 

IS  IT  possible  that  our  American  Lilies  are  related  to  the 
Chinese  varieties  separated  in  the  past  by  glaciers  and  oceans? 
Most  likely  this  is  the  fact,  and  further  experimentation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  that  many  will  cross,  thus  revealing  an  unsus- 


GOLD-BANDED  LILY  OF 
JAPAN 

From  its  home  on  the  slopes  of 
Fujiyama  the  lovely  Lilium 
auratum  has  come  into  American 
gardens;  it  belongs  to  the  lime- 
hating  group  and  thrives  best  in 
soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter 


LILIUM  ELEGANS 

Bearing  a  very  large  flower  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  stem,  variable  in 
color,  takes  kindly  to  deep  plant¬ 
ing  as  it  roots  from  the  stem 


This  is  especially  true  for 
tigrinum,  speciosum,  and  cro- 
ceum.  Do  not  let  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  touch  any  of  them; 
and  keep  lime  away  from 
some  of  them  and  you  will 
have  beautiful,  vigorous  flow¬ 
ers  to  gladden  your  heart. 

[See  accompanying  article  on 
“  Soils  that  Lilies  Like.”— Ed.] 

Before  planting  the  bulbs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  them  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  dread  lily  disease  (Botrytis  cinerea) 
attacks  them,  one  way  to  cure  them,  it  is  said,  is  to  lift  the  bulbs 
and  set  indoors  in  a  sunny  place  for  several  weeks  and  the 
chances  are  the  sun  will  prove  healing.  The  safest  way  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  parts  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  characteristic  whitish 
grey  patches  show  on  the  leaves  and  before  the  disease  has  had  a 


BULB-ROOTING  AND  STEM-ROOTING  TYPES 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  roots  from  the  bulb 
(above  left)  while  the  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  croceum)  roots 
from  the  stem  (above  right)  (Reprint  from  plates  250,  256 
“Addisonia,”  courtesy  New  York  Botanical  Garden) 


pected  relationship.  So  far  amongst  the  Lilies  reputed  to  be 
hybrids  are  Burbanki,  testaceum,  kewense,  Marhan,  Dalhansoni, 
and  Parkmanni.  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  is  working  on  Lilies  and  has  secured  several  crosses.  He 
has  found  that  the  following  set  seed  to  their  own  kind  of  pollen: 
longiflorum,  canadense,  tenuifolium,  croceum,  Humboldti,  war- 
leyense,  washingtonianum  purpureum,  regale,  speciosum, 
Henryi,  elegans,  Bloomerianum,  auratum,  parvum,  da- 
huricum  Kelloggi,  candidum,  philadelphicum.  The  last 
seven  only  sparsely.  He  maintains  that  many  Lilies 
often  set  seed  to  pollen  of  related  or  even  different 
species  when  they  do  not  produce  seed  to  pollen  of 
their  own  kind.  Much  hybridizing  can  be  done  by 
amateurs  in  their  gardens  as  the  simple  structure 
of  the  Lilies  makes  it  very  easy  to  handle  them.  Dr. 
Stout  is  making  a  special  study  in  seed-production  in 
Lilies,  and  he  has  thousands  of  seedlings.  He  is  the  first 
in  America  to  study  scientifically  Lilies  for  fertility.  In 
crossing  Lilies,  the  hybridizer  is  flinging  a  challenge  to 

nature  in  trying  to  create 
something  lovelier  than  al¬ 
ready  exists.  The  method 
is  to  cross  some  of  the  more 
delicate  kinds  with  the 
hardier  sorts,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  finest  character¬ 
istics  of  both;  for  example, 
to  get  the  large  leaves, 
height,  and  bluish  coloring 
of  the  Indian  Lilies  and  the 
rosy  coloring  of  rubellum, 
Krameri,  and  washington¬ 
ianum  in  some  hardier 
strain. 


LILIUM  KELLOGGI 

One  of  the  vivacious  Martagon 
family;  flowers  pink,  bulb¬ 
rooting;  flourishes  in  a  loose 
gravelly  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf 
mould 
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“THE  QUEEN  OF  ALL  LILIES” 

The  Regal  Lily  (Lilium  regale)  of  Western  China  introduced  to  American  gardens  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  of  The  Arnold  Arboretum;  hardy,  strong-growing  and  permanent  in  Northern  gardens 


E.  I.  Farrington ,  Photo. 


Hardy  Species  for  Every  Man’s  Garden 

AMONG  the  best  Lilies  to  grow  out-of-doors,  chosen  for 
l  hardiness  and  certainty  of  success,  are  the  following 
species: 

L.  auratum  (Golden-banded  Lily  of  Japan) — needs  renewing  every  few  years, 
white,  fragrant,  semi-shade,  stem  rooting,  late  July,  August 
L.  candidum  (Madonna) — white,  fragrant,  bulb  roots,  late  June,  July 
L.  canadense  (Meadow  Lily) — yellow,  rhizomatous  roots,  late  June,  July 
L.  croceum  (Orange  Lily) — bright  orange,  stem  rooting,  late  June,  July 
L.  dauricum  (Candlestick  Lily) — orange  red,  stem  rooting,  June,  early  July 
L.  Hansoni  (Golden  Turk’s-cap  Lily) — fragrant,  bright  yellow,  shade,  stem 
roots,  June,  early  July 

L.  Henryi  (Henry’s  Lily) — orange,  shade,  stem  roots,  September 
L.  regale  (Regal  Lily) — fragrant,  white  with  golden  throat,  stem  roots,  July  to 
early  August. 

L.  speciosum  (Showy  Lily) — rosy  or  white  with  green  marks,  rhizomatous 
roots,  late  August,  September 

L.  superbum  (Am.  1  urk’s-cap  Lily) — orange,  very  tall,  late  July  to  September, 
few  stem  roots 

L.  testaceum  (Nankeen  Lily) — pale  creamy  buff,  late  June,  July,  bulb  like 
candidum 

L.  tigrinum  (Tiger  Lily) — stem  roots,  orange,  late  August,  September 
L.  tenuifolium  (Siberian  Coral  Lily) — dwarf,  orange,  needs  renewing  every  few 
years,  no  stem  roots,  June,  early  July 


In  my  garden,  L.  Grayi,  Szovitzianum,  Humboldti,  phil- 
adelphicum  have  proved  hardy,  and  in  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  elegans  and  pulchellum  also  prove  hardy.  A  prominent 
grower  of  Lilies  in  Vermont  says:  “  It  is  our  opinion  that  all  of 
our  Lilies  [i.e.  grown  by  him]  are  hardy  and  can  be  left  out  over 
winter  if  protected  against  alternate  warm  and  cold  spells.  We 
consider  this  essential  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the  Tiger  Lily 
which  seems  of  ‘iron-clad’  hardiness  .  .  .  it  is  our  opinion 

that  all  [Lilies]  have  set  seed  here  at  one  time  or  another.”  An¬ 
other  well-known  grower  of  the  Pacific  coast  says:  “All  of  the 
Lilies  of  the  world  are  hardy  from  any  point  on  the  West  Coast, 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  south.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
Lilies  will  thrive  at  all  points  in  the  region,  because  many  Lilies 
are  finicky  in  their  likings  as  to  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  and  can 
only  grow  properly  where  those  wants  are  attended  to.  As  to 
the  Middle  Western  States,  my  observation  is  that,  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  Cold,  nearly  all  the  Lilies  are  hardy  .  .  .  practic¬ 

ally  all  of  the  western  species  of  Lilies  will  winter  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  Also  that  as  far  north 
as  Mr.  Horsford’s  place  in  Vermont  they  seem  quite  hardy.” 

There  are  several  kinds,  such  as  rubellum,  Krameri,  and  par- 
vum,  that  are  so  beautiful  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  grown  in 
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MADONNA  LILIES 


Lilium  candidum  and  Larkspur 
have  become  a  favorite  combina¬ 
tion  of  gardeners,  the  cool  beauty 
of  which  is  its  own  best  praise. 
Home  of  Mr.  Albert  Herter  at 
Easthampton,  L.  I. 


Jessie  Tarbox  Beals ,  Photo. 


the  garden  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country.  A  good  way 
to  outwit  their  aversion  to  the  cold  is  to  put  them  in  pots  in  a 
deep  coldframe,  well  mulched,  for  the  winter.  In  late  spring 
when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  one  can  either  set  them  out  on  the 
terraces  and  verandas  and  practise  the  art  of  pot  gardening 
(little  known  in  America),  or  plunge  them  in  some  vacant  and 
appropriate  place  in  the  garden. 

All-Summer  Bloom  and  Some  Perennial  Combinations 

BY  CAREFUL  selection  one  can  have  Lilies  from  June  to  the 
middle  of  September.  They  are  handsome  in  the  peren¬ 
nial  border,  and  there  are  many  lovely  combinations  of  Lilies  and 
perennials.  The  paler  yellow  ones  look  best  with  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  Tenuifolium,  growing  amongst  white  and  blue 
Campanula  persicifolia  is  very  effective.  Canadense  and 
candidum,  side  by  side,  set  one  another  off  like  a  blond  and  a 
brunette,  and  with  a  background  of  Delphinium  in  all  shades  of 
blue  they  are  a  lovely  sight.  Speciosum  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  purple  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  with  pale  blue 
Salvia  azurea  is  a  fine  combination  when  the  rose  colored  variety 
is  used.  The  white  speciosum  coming  so  late  in  the  season  is 
very  decorative.  The  deeper  orange  Lilies  are  more  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  border,  but  tigrinum,  planted  with  yellow  and 


brown  Heleniums,  white  Boltonia,  and  a  little  soft  lavender  blue 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  makes  a  lovely  picture. 

Plant  where  they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  be  staked,  and  their  graceful  stems  can  bend  and 
sway  under  the  weight  of  the  flowers.  Though  mingling  kindly 
with  other  plants,  really  Lilies  are  aristocrats  and  look  best  when 
associating  with  a  few  of  their  own  kin  only.  The  delicate 
outline  of  their  form  is  lost  when  they  are  planted  in  masses.  If 
one  has  the  space  to  indulge  one’s  taste  to  an  unlimited  degree, 
plant  among  low-growing  Evergreens  with  a  background  of 
taller  shrubs,  or  with  only  the  blue  sky  against  which  to  outline 
their  exquisite  shape.  The  use  of  Lilies  for  effect  is  unlimited, 
but  perhaps  they  show  to  superlative  advantage  in  a  small 
cottage  garden  where  their  regal  presence  dominates  the  whole 
scene. 

Fragrance  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  Lilies.  A  few 
of  them,  like  some  of  the  Martagons,  have  an  unpleasant  odor 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  omitted.  Some  have  such  a  power¬ 
ful  fragrance  that  it  is  at  times  almost  too  strong.  Some,  like 
candidum,  speciosum,  and  regale,  especially  in  the  evening,  have 
the  most  exquisite  scent  of  the  whole  garden.  It  makes  one 
think  of  warm  dark  blue  skies  and  bright  southern  moonlight 
and  the  terraced  gardens  of  the  Mediterranean  with  their  tall, 
black  Cypress  trees. 


THE  SOILS  THAT  LILIES  LIKE 


ARTHUR  HERRINGTON 

An  Experienced  Culturist’s  Very  Practical  Instructions  on  the  Way  to  Grow  Lilies  Successfully 


irapiSHE  world-wide  distribution  of  Lilies  and  the  diverse 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  that  must  necessarily 
mffwM  prevail  over  a  wide  range  of  territory  tend  to  complicate 
SpIlHiP"  the  problem  of  establishing  Lilies  in  our  gardens  and 
maintaining  them  there  in  varying  degrees  of  permanency. 
Of  these  two  governing  factors,  soil  is  probably  of  much  more 
importance  than  climate. 

We  cannot  hope  successfully  to  compound  soils  of  the  same 
equivalent  constituents,  as  for  example  the  volcanic  detritus 
on  the  slopes  of  Fujiyama  where  the  glorious  Lilium  auratum 
has  its  home;  or  the  rocky  mud  shales  of  the  mountains  of 
western  China  where  Wilson  found  the  Regal  Lily  in  countless 
thousands;  or  the  carboniferous  limestones  where  Henry  first 
discovered  the  beautiful  Lily  that  now  bears  his  name. 

We  are  however  concerned  in  providing  for  the  Lilies  we  wish 
to  plant  a  soil  that  is  congenial,  conducive  to  healthy  growth, 
containing  essential  constituents  of  the  proper  mechanical 
condition,  yet  devoid  of  other  elements  we  may  know,  or  believe, 
to  be  inimical. 

IN  A  broad,  general  sense  it  may  be  stated  that  a  soil  which 
will  grow  good  Corn  or  Potatoes  will  grow  a  great  many  of 
the  most  robust  and  most  dependable  Lilies.  But  such  a  soil 
will  not  grow  all  Lilies;  and  this  probably  accounts  for  two 
divergent  and  apparently  confusing  statements  recently  seen 
in  print. 

In  one  case  the  writer  advises:  “in  preparing  the  beds  for 
Lilies  it  is  well  to  test  them  with  litmus  paper,  and,  if  any  sour¬ 
ness  exists,  the  soil  should  be  well  limed.”  Elsewhere  in  a 
standard  work  of  reference  we  are  told  “  lime  is  poison  to  most 
Lilies.”  The  facts  are  that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  state¬ 
ments,  extremely  contradictory  though  they  seem. 

A  soil  that  would  not  react  to  the  litmus  test  and  hence  is 
devoid  of  acidity,  is,  in  fact,  a  good  garden  soil  which  would 
grow  Corn  and  Potatoes,  and  will  certainly  grow  the  following 
Lilies:  L.  candidum,  L.  croceum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  dauri- 
cum,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Martagon,  L.  pomponium,  L. 
regale,  L.  speciosum,  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  tigrin- 
um,  and  L.  umbellatum. 

Some  of  the  Lilies  just  named  are  to  be  found  growing  wild 
on  the  limestone  hills  of  Europe  so  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
should  also  grow  in  ordinarily  good  garden  soil;  and  its  lime 
content  (if  not  excessive)  is  certainly  not  an  important  factor  in 
their  life  and  well  doing.  But  the  nature  or  texture  of  the  soil 
has  much  to  do  with  ultimate  success.  A  good  loamy  soil  hav¬ 
ing  a  porous  or  gravelly  subsoil  which  permits  of  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  provides  the  all-essential  under  drainage  presents  no 
difficulties. 

The  aim  should  be  to  provide  a  deep,  cool  root  run  that  will 
store  and  hold  an  ample  moisture  content  during  the  growing  and 
flowering  period,  yet  not  hold  an  excess  of  water  during  the 
dormant  period.  Those  who  have  to  deal  with  soils  of  a  more 
clayey  nature,  with  possibly  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  must  adopt 
corrective  measures  to  ensure  the  essential  drainage.  A  cold, 
wet,  stagnated  root  condition  during  the  dormant  period  means 
decay  and  death. 

OTHER  things,  besides  an  uncongenial  soil,  have  led  to 
failures  with  Lilies.  The  usual  advice  is  to  plant  Lily 
bulbs  deep,  but  unless  the  soil  well  below  the  deeply  planted 
bulbs  has  first  been  prepared  for  them  it  may  be  devoid  of 


sustenance!  Again  some  Lilies  are  stem-rooting  and  these  stem 
roots  are  a  powerful  and  necessary  auxiliary  to  vigorous  growth 
and  blooming.  Others  never  have  stem  roots,  and  need  not, 
indeed  should  not,  be  so  deeply  planted.  For  example,  L. 
candidum,  when  quite  at  home,  will  increase  and  push  its  bulbs 
above  the  ground.  Of  the  previously  mentioned  Lilies  these 
are  stem  rooting:  L.  croceum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  regale, 
L.  speciosum,  and  L.  tigrinum.  The  others  root  from  the  bulb 
only. 

LIME  is  a  poison  to  some  glorious  Lilies  because  they  are 
j  indigenous  to  soils  not  only  devoid  of  lime,  but  often  strongly 
acid.  They  grow  naturally  in  soils  made  up  in  large  part  of 
prolonged  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Soils 
of  this  character  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prevail  in  gardens.  If  we 
would  successfully  establish  the  lime-hating  Lilies,  we  must  per¬ 
force  prepare  for  them  a  suitable  soil,  using  materials  free 
from  lime  but  rich  in  vegetable  matter  such  as  peat,  leaf  mould, 
and  humus — soils  that  will  absorb  and  retain  summer  moisture, 
but  having  under-drainage  for  the  passing  away  of  excess  winter 
water. 

Our  best  native  American  Lilies  belong  to  the  lime-hating 
group  as,  for  example,  L.  superbum  and  L.  canadense  of  the 
Eastern  States;  also  L.  pardalinum,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  Parryi, 
L.  Roezli,  L.  washingtonianum  and  others  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  Japan’s  most  strik¬ 
ing  Lily,  L.  auratum;  and  the  noblest  Lily  known  to  man,  L. 
giganteum  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  of  India. 

In  soils  where  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  kindred 
shrubs  flourish,  practically  all  these  Lilies  can  be  grown,  and 
when  seen  established  in  gardens  they  are  usually  in  association 
with  this  type  of  vegetation.  No  uniformity  of  condition  or 
treatment  however,  will  apply  to  all  of  them  as  some  need  more 
moisture  than  others;  some  require  a  free,  loose  soil;  others  a 
root  medium  of  considerable  body  and  tenacity.  The  best  L. 
auratum  I  have  seen  in  an  American  garden  were  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  they  were  quite  happy  in  a  strong  clay 
loam,  which  contained  a  very  small  percentage  of  vegetable 
matter. 

IT  IS  usual  to  recommend  that  Lilies  be  grown  in  association 
with  other  suitable  vegetation  for  the  protection  and  ground 
shade  this  vegetation  gives,  but  in  all  probability  the  beneficent 
association  is  more  extended  than  this.  The  root  growth  of  the 
other  plants  undoubtedly  maintains  a  healthier  soil  condition 
contributing  to  its  aeration  and  lessening  the  possibility  of 
moisture  stagnation.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  Lilies 
are  pure,  untamed  children  of  nature.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
greatly  from  the  majority  of  garden  flowers  which  are  improved, 
garden-developed  types.  Many  Lilies  will  not  grow  where  we 
would  like  to  see  them  growing,  yet  they  might  be  permanently 
established  in  the  same  gardens  under  conditions  and  in  positions 
hitherto  given  no  consideration. 

Last  year  a  friend  took  me  for  a  long  drive  through  a  very 
rural  and  much  neglected  part  of  Connecticut.  Among  many 
interesting  things  I  saw  a  quantity  of  Tiger  Lilies  perfectly 
naturalized  by  the  roadside.  They  may  have  been  thrown  out 
of  some  old  farm  garden,  as  it  was  an  abandoned  farming  district, 
but  it  was  evident  they  had  been  long  established  there,  and, 
under  congenial  conditions  without  care  or  cultivation,  were 
six  feet  high  and  blooming  profusely. 
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The  windows  of  the  break¬ 
fast  room  face  this  pleasant 
terrace  rimmed  with  Mock- 
orange,  Japanese  Yew, 
Retinispora  (above  left)  and 
along  the  fence  (above  right) 
a  Dogwood,  Hemlocks,  and 
Clematis.  It  terminates  in 
a  friendly  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  the  garden 
where  Lilacs,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Helenium,  Hardy 
Candytuft,  Zinnias,  and 
other  familiars  are  congre¬ 
gated 


Garden  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

A.  T.  Murray 
at  Springfield,  Mass. 
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[Other  gardens  of  merit  by 
well  known  landscape  archi¬ 
tects  which  were  also  shown  at 
the  recent  annual'  Exhibition 
of  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York  are  to  be  found  on 
the  three  opening  pages  of 
this  issue ] 
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Photographed 
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Harold  Hill  Blossom 


Awarded  the  Medal  in 
Landscape  Architecture 
tn?  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York 
1923 


Looking  both  ways  along 
the  flower-bordered  walk 
that  runs  beneath  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  breakfast  room  of 
a  fine  old  Colonial  mansion 
in  Massachusetts.  Phlox, 
Catmint,  Candytuft,  Violas 
Alyssum,  and  an  upstand¬ 
ing  mass  of  Pyrethrum  spot 
the  surprisingly  luxuriant 
greenery  of  this  garden  still 
in  its  first  season.  A  lattice, 
especially  designed  by  Mr. 
Blossom  after  the  Colonial, 
screens  out  the  more  ple¬ 
beian  vegetable  patch  be¬ 
yond 


Garden  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

G.  A.  MacDonald 
at  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MAKING  GOOD  USE  OF  MAGENTA 

A* 

ELEANOR  CABOT  BRADLEY 

Landscape  Architect 

Up 

IhPI 

Planting  a  Garden  of  Color  Harmonies  in  Popular  Flowers  where  the 

REiJ 

Much-Maligned  Magenta  Strikes  the  Keynote  from  April  to  December 

TPfcSgllTH  delightful  inconsistency  we  choke  driveways  and 
Wkjh  foundation  plantings  with  Rhododendrons,  falling  into 
| transports  over  the  magnificent  floral  display  of  June, 
iZkffiX  and  quite  forgetting  that  even  in  the  flowers  of  the 
hybrids  the  predominant  tone  is  magenta.  Magenta!  The 
very  name  causes  a  thrill  of  horror  in  the  heart  of  any  “edu¬ 
cated”  garden  lover.  Only  in  cottage  gardens  we  are  told — 
where  the  thoughts  of  color  harmonies  do  not  intrude — may 
that  color  be  employed.  “  But,”  you  say,  with  a  superior  smile, 
“magenta  is  always  good  in  isolation.”  That  magenta  is  also 
good  in  combination  1  mean  to  prove — it  only  depends  on  how 
you  combine  it.  To  a  true  garden  lover  who  loves  and  lives 
among  her  flowers,  no  color  is  ugly  and  no  plant  too  mean — it 
is  merely  a  question  of  situation  and  grouping. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  combine  magenta  intelligently,  we 
must  first  analyze  the  color.  The  true  magenta  is  a  deep 
bluish  pink  as  distinguished  from  the  yellow  pinks  of  the  salmon 
and  coral  colored  flowers,  favored  of  garden  lovers.  If  then 
you  confine  yourself  to  the  flowers  whose  color  has  a  tinge  of 
blue,  you  avoid  discords.  By  this,  I  mean  the  lemon  yellows, 
orchids,  mauves,  lavenders,  lilacs  and  pale  blues  in  addition  to 
all  shades  of  magenta. 

My  magenta  garden  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  rose 
garden  and  the  raspberry  patch,  a  long  narrow  strip  shaded 
at  both  ends.  A  row  of  Willows  stands  about  fifteen  feet 
beyond  the  hedge  of  rugosa  Roses  with  their  pale  magenta 
blossoms;  between  these  trees  and  the  hedge  are  several 
Judas-trees  or  Red-bud  (Cercis  canadensis),  lovers  of  shade  and 
moisture,  whose  every  twig  in  the  early  spring  is  clothed  with 
tiny  pea-like  blossoms  of  pale  magenta  pink.  On  the  right, 
in  a  sunny  nook  between  the  hedge  and  the  Raspberries,  the 
tall  Empress-tree  (Paulownia  imperialis  or  tomentosa)  lifts 
spikes  of  pinkish  lavender  flowers  in  July  seen  at  their  best 
against  the  background  of  the  distant  Willows,  and  in  front  a 
group  of  Rose-of-Sharon  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  give  an  abundance 


of  magenta  bloom.  Along  either  side  of  the  path  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry  garden  are  masses  of  the  common  Sweetbrier  (Rosa 
rubiginosa),  of  Spirea  Anthony  Waterer,  and  of  the  Thornless 
Wild  Rose  (Rosa  blanda)  continuing  the  same  color. 

The  large  semicircular  end  of  the  garden  is  crossed  by  the 
central  axis  of  the  rose  garden  and  leads  to  the  raspberry  patch. 
It  is  also  connected  by  means  of  woodland  paths  with  the  upper 
garden.  Here  the  change  in  elevation  is  taken  care  of  by  a  low 
retaining  wall  of  rough  field  stone.  On  the  top  of  the  wall 
shrubs  of  arching  habit  such  as  the  Large-flowered  Raspberry 
(Rubus  odoratus)  and  the  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa  setigera),  throw 
out  long  magenta-laden  sprays  of  flowers.  At  the  base  of  the 
wall  we  find  the  little  native  Rhodora  (Azalea  canadense)  with 
tiny  magenta  flowers  appearing  in  April,  the  first  of  the  Azaleas 
to  bloom.  Here  also  in  a  sheltered  nook  flourishes  the  tender 
Azalea  amoena  whose  soft  magenta  flowers  blend  well  with 
the  pale  yellows  of  Azalea  mollis.  Some  day  we  hope  to  find 
a  place  for  the  new  and  rare  Azaleas  rhombicum  and  pouk- 
hanense  whose  lilac  and  magenta  flowers  may  be  seen  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  early  May.  Other  members  of  the  Heath 
family,  such  as  the  dwarf  Rhododendron  myrtifolium,  the  new 
Rhododendron  mucronulatum,  and  our  native  Rhododendron 
catawbiense  may  well  be  planted  here  and  the  whole  bordered 
with  such  tender  relatives  as  the  Mountain  Heath  (Leiophyllum 
prostratum)  and  the  Mediterranean  Heather  (Erica  carnea). 

Among  the  Azaleas  stand  Lilies  which  repeat  the  same  tones 
of  color,  as  Lilium  rubellum,  Lilium  martagon  (dalmaticum) 
and  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum.  We  might  also  add  the  gor¬ 
geous  Chinese  Lily,  Lilium  regale,  whose  fragrant  white  flowers 
are  exquisitely  shaded  with  blended  tones  of  pinkish  buff  and 
primrose  yellow;  and  the  dainty  Lilium  japonicum  roseum, 
which  is,  however,  rather  tender  for  this  northern  latitude. 

In  the  garden  proper,  the  paths  are  grass  and  the  beds 
slightly  raised  by  means  of  a  rough  stone  curbing  with  open 
joints  in  which  are  set  some  of  the  dwarf  rock-loving  plants 
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such  as  Phlox  subulata  rosea  and  lilacina;  Campanula  carpatica 
and,  in  a  shady  corner,  the  true  Scotch  Bluebell  (Campanula 
rotundifolia) ;  the  Rock  Speedwell  (Veronica  rupestris),  a  sheet 
of  blue  in  the  late  spring;  the  Alpine  Aster  (Aster  alpinus)  and 
also  the  Creeping  Speedwell  (Veronica  repens) ;  the  dwarf 
Irises  (Iris  cristata  and  pumila);  the  Heart-leaved  Saxifrage 
(Saxifrage  cordifolia);  the  Creeping  Thyme  (Thymus  serpyl- 
lum);  the  Horned  Violet  (Viola  cornuta);  and  the  English 
Primroses  (Primula  acaulis  and  officinalis).  The  foregoing  list 
provides  material  for  a  charming  edging,  running  the  whole 
gamut  of  magentas,  lilacs,  lavenders,  and  yellows,  and  providing 
material  for  both  the  sunny  and  shady  portions  of  the  garden. 

In  the  border  next  to  the  hedge  and  encircling  the  garden, 
grow  only  the  tallest  kinds  of  flowers;  the  Summer  Lilac 
(Buddleia  variabilis),  really  a  shrub  but  best  treated  as  a 
herbaceous  perennial  in  this  latitude;  some  garden  Phlox 
(Phlox  paniculata),  which  has  reverted  to  type;  the  magenta 
Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea);  the  Turtle-head  (Chelone 
Lyoni);  Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napellus);  the  lilac  Boltonia 
(Boltonia  latisquama);  Hollyhock  (Althaea  rosea)  in  magenta 
and  crimson  shades;  the  tall  Mullein  (Verbascum  olympicum) 
whose  downy  gray-green  leaves  and  spikes  of  primrose-yellow 
blooms  make  a  striking  accent  in  any  garden;  and  the  magenta 
form  of  the  New  England  Aster  (Aster  novae-angliae  roseus). 
Here  also  is  a  place  for  some  of  the  magenta  shades  of  Dahlia, 
of  which,  1  think  the  decoratives  Jeanne  Charmet  and  Great 
Britain  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  The  pale  lavender  Show 
Dahlia  W.  W.  Rawson,  also  looks  well  here. 

The  two  long  center  beds  are  filled  with  flowers  of  medium 
height  such  as  the  Blazing-star  in  different  varieties  (Liatris 
pycnostachya  and  scariosa),  the  pink  Windflower  (Anemone 
japonica  rubra),  the  lilac  Bellflower  (Campanula  latifolia)  and 
the  new  milk-white  Bellflower  (Campanula  lactiflora)  which  is, 
however,  delicately  shaded  with  blue;  also  the  blue  lavender  of 
the  peach-leaved  Bellflower  (Campanula  persicifolia).  The 
magenta  shades  of  the  Scotch  Pink  (Dianthus  plumarius)  and 
the  Persian  Daisy  Pyrethrum  are  also  included.  The  daisy¬ 
like  blooms  of  the  Cone-flower  (Echinacea  purpurea)  and 
the  Mullein  Pink  or  Dusty  Miller  (Lychnis  Coronaria),  both  of 
a  striking  reddish  purple,  are  likewise  appropriate  here.  A 
grateful  note  of  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  delicate  lemon  yellow 
of  the  beautiful  long  spurred  Columbine  (Aquilegia  chrysantha) 
and  the  shy  Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  missouriensis). 

In  these  borders,  too,  the  Veronicas  or  Speedwells  form  a 
succession  of  lovely  pale  blue-lavender  bloom  beginning  with 


Veronica  gentianoides  in  April,  followed,  by  Veronicas  incana 
and  spicata  and  with  Veronicas  Chamaedrys,  austriaca,  longi- 
folia  and  its  better  known  variety  subsessilis,  carrying  the 
season  through  until  September. 

In  September,  the  Perennial  Asters  prolong  the  same  color 
tone  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  best  of  Asters  in 
shades  of  lavender  and  blue  I  have  found  to  be  the  Tartarian 
and  New  England  species  with  the  varieties  Beauty  of 
Colwall  and  Climax  giving  bloom  from  August  to  December. 
Such  varieties  of  the  pink  Asters  as  the  Beauty  of  Ronsdorf, 
St.  Egwyn,  and  longifolius  formosissimus,  however,  should  not 
be  omitted. 

Nor  should  we  rorget  such  varieties  of  the  hardy  Pompon 
Chrysanthemum  as  the  magenta  pink  of  Agrippina,  Autumn 
Queen,  and  Johnson’s  Favorite;  and  the  lemon  yellow  of  Donckl- 
aeri,  Sir  Michael,  and  Globe  d’Or,  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  October  border,  blooming  until  the  killing  frosts  of  late 
November. 

Our  magenta  garden  would  be  indeed  incomplete  without 
that  indispensable  flower,  the  sturdy  Peony,  which  lends  a  touch 
of  glory  to  the  June  border.  In  the  centre  beds,  the  double 
Herbaceous  Peonies  in  the  magenta  and  crimson  shades  are 
planted  but  the  flowering  season  is  extended  by  one  or  two  Tree 
Peonies  in  a  sunny  sheltered  nook,  a  few  plants  of  the  old 
officinalis,  beloved  of  our  grandmothers. 

AS  THE  magenta  garden  is  especially  to  be  enjoyed  at  the 
.  time  of  lengthening  shadows,  we  must  not  omit  such 
plants  as  Baby’s-breath,  the  white  variety  of  Coral-bells  (Heuch- 
era  sanguinea  alba),  the  fragile  blue  Flax  (Linum  perenne),  and 
the  delicate  Sea-lavender  (Statice  latifolia),  whose  sprays  of 
tiny  flowers  give  a  misty,  ethereal  air  to  the  flower  border. 

One  can  lengthen  out  the  season  of  bloom  still  further  by 
planting  clumps  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  to  grow  through  the 
little  edging  plants  with  their  tangled  mats  of  bloom.  It  is  hard 
to  choose  from  the  bewildering  array  of  horticultural  varieties, 
especially  in  the  Tulips,  but  1  should  say,  of  the  standard  sorts, 
the  heliotrope  tinted  Rev.  Ewbank,  the  American  Beauty 
Rose  shade  of  the  Pride  of  Haarlem,  and  the  delicate  yellow  buff 
of  The  Faun  would  all  be  in  keeping  with  the  desired  scheme. 
But,  of  course,  to  every  one  his  own  choice.  No  spring  garden  is 
complete  without  some  representatives  of  the  Daffodils.  The 
single  varieties  in  white  and  sulphur  shades  such  as  Barri 
conspicuus,  poeticus,  princeps,  and  Emperor  are  suitable  in  an 
informal  garden  of  this  sort. 
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EARLY  GLADIOLUS  OF  QUALITY 

CHARLES  E.  F.  GERSDORFF 

Seventy-odd  Garden  Varieties  Selected  for  their  Genuine 
Merit  and  Generous  Early  Bloom  from  Literally  Hundreds 
Grown  by  the  Author  over  a  Period  of  Seven  Years 


INHERE  are  two  types  of  “early”  Gladiolus.  One  com- 
pdses  the  Colvillei  Hybrids  or  forcing  type;  the  other, 
IflPil  the  early  flowering  varieties  of  the  ordinary  garden  type, 
PPtP?  and  it  is  these  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
Colvillei  Hybrids  are  limited  as  to  colors  and  varieties  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  garden  forms;  their  flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a 
different  formation;  they  are  not  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
this  country  except  in  California,  but  are  popular  for  greenhouse 
forcing  in  England. 

The  early  flowering  garden  forms  may  be  had  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors,  shades,  and  combinations.  Their  flowers  are  as  large 
and  as  fine  as  the  later  flowering  ones,  ranging  in  size  up  to  six 
inches  or  more,  and  differing  greatly  in  form.  The  earliest  bloom 
in  from  62  to  70  days  after  planting,  with  medium  early  kinds  ap¬ 
pearing  up  to  80  days. 

The  varieties  described  herein  are  rated  of  XXX  and  XX XX 
quality.  These  ratings  were  obtained  by  the  author  after  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  with  many  hundreds  of  varieties  during  the  last 
seven  years.  To  any  one  living  where  the  growing  season  is  short, 
any  or  all  of  these  should  prove  a  revelation  of  beauty  and,  if 
grown  commercially,  a  financial  success.  The  figures  given  in  the 
lists  of  varieties  that  follow  show  the  number  of  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  a  typical  spike  of  bloom.  The  blooming  periods  thus  in¬ 
dicated  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  definitely  fixed,  however. 
Different  seasons  and  climatic  conditions  undoubtedly  will 
cause  some  variations.  Too  dry  a  season  will  often  cause  bloom 
to  appear  much  later,  as  will  even  a  season  that  is  too  wet,  for 
flowers  develop  very  slowly  during  an  extended  cloudy  period. 

Not  only  the  varieties  just  mentioned,  but  all  of  the  midsea¬ 
son  and  late  varieties  may  be  coaxed  into  earlier  bloom,  dated 
from  time  planted  out  to  blooming,  by  starting  them  indoors  or 
under  glass,  in  paper  pots  from  one  to  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  regular  outdoor  planting  season.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  actual  time  from  planting  in  pots  to  blooming  outside 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  started  outside, 
that  is,  the  same  as  the  approximate  blooming  time  given  in  the 
description  below. 

Such  preliminary  indoor  culture  does  not  require  elaborate 
facilities.  A  room  that  is  fairly  light,  admitting  a  little  sunshine 
each  day,  medium  in  temperature  and  free  from  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing,  and  not  too  dry,  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
pots  should  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  insure  steady,  uniform 
growth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionally  spray  the  foliage 
for  control  of  red  spider,  or  aphis.  When  planting  out,  set  pot 
and  plant  into  the  soil  so  that  top  of  pot  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  cultivate,  fertilize,  etc.,  as  you 
would  a  crop  originally  started  outside. 

Whites  and  Blotched  Whites.- — Henry  C.  Goehl  (Fisher)  is  white, 
flushed  with  pink,  and  blotched  with  deep  crimson;  72  days.  Madame 
Mounet  Sully  from  Lemoine  is  an  ivory  white  that  is  sometimes  blushed, 
and  is  blotched  deep  orange-red;  62  days.  Mrs.  IV alter  S.  Brewster 
(Vaughan)  white  beautifully  blended  with  blush  pink  and  blotched 
brilliant  scarlet;  76  days.  In  Queenly  (Woodruff),  a  bloom  of  delicate 
beauty,  pearly  white  with  a  faint  lilac  spot  in  its  throat  unfolds  in  68 
days.  Bertrex  from  Mrs.  Austin  shows  a  delicate  blush-white  bloom 
with  rose  and  magenta  marks  in  its  throat  in  75  days.  Giant  White 
from  Kunderd,  a  white  bearing  a  feather  of  crimson  in  the  throat,  and 
Hohenstauffen  from  Pfitzer,  clear  white  with  very  large  dark  red  throat 
blotches,  require  77  days.  Lilywhite  (Kunderd)  with  smaller  blooms 
has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  cutting  variety,  it  is  pure  white,  sometimes 
lightly  blushed;  73  days.  Kunderd  also  sent  out  Mary  Pickford,  of 
larger  size  than  the  preceding,  a  clear  creamy  white;  78  days. 


In  a  white  with  slight  tintings  of  blush-white,  Haage  &  Schmidt 
sent  out  a  fine  one  in  Weisse  Dame  or  White  Lady;  74  days.  Spencer’s 
Zaidee,  blooming  in  73  days,  is  a  white  with  yellow  throat  blotches 
bearing  lavender  strips.  1 1  is  a  beauty.  Woodruff’s  Orchid  is  white  with 
brilliant  blotches  of  red,  requiring  75  days.  In  White  America  (Childs) 
a  real  “blue”  white  was  given  to  Gladiolus  fanciers.  It  is  a  pure  white 
with  slight  tintings  of  blue  in  the  throat,  showing  no  creamy  tinge 
at  all,  and  is  in  bloom  in  78  days.  Christy 's-White  Cloud  is  a  fine  white 
with  maroon  blotches;  74  days. 

Pale  and  Light  Pinks. — Le  Marechal  Focb  (Van  Deursen)  is  surely 
a  leader  with  its  massive  blooms,  which  develop  in  from  68  to  74  days, 
in  color  a  delicate  rosy  pink,  excellent  for  cutting.  Kelway’s  Prince  of 
Wales  in  77  days  gives  blooms  of  soft  creamy  pink  which  is  suffused 
with  salmon.  Its  color  is  quite  variable,  however,  in  different  soils 
and  seasons.  In  form  entirely  novel,  nearly  flat  and  circular,  Liss  (by 
Velthuys)  requiring  73  days,  has  a  refreshing  color  all  its  own,  a  clear, 
light  rose  pink.  Umpleby’s  Mrs.  A.  C.  Beal  is  a  creamy  pink  blooming 
in  70  days.  Kundred’s  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  in  75  days  shows  blooms 
of  a  rosy  flesh  blotched  with  carmine.  Mary  Stewart  (DeGroat)  is  a 
delicate  textured  creamy  pink  which  blooms  in  67  days.  Arbutus  for 
delicate  beauty  will  be  hard  to  beat.  Coleman  is  the  originator.  It  is 
a  pale  pink  suggesting  the  flower  for  which  it  is  named,  and  attains 
perfection  in  77  days.  The  Detroit  (Vaughan),  light  pink  in  color, 
often  penciled  on  its  edges  with  light  crimson,  and  with  sulphur  yellow 
throat  blotched  with  carmine,  blooms  in  74  days.  Minnesota  (Ruff) 
is  an  old  variety,  which  for  beauty  and  quality  will  be  hard  to  excel. 
It  is  another  creamy  pink,  flowering  in  72  days.  Kunderd’s  Anthony  B. 
Kunderd  is  a  ruffled  beauty  which  comes  into  perfection  in  77  days,  a 
beautiful  blend  of  white,  pink,  and  yellow.  Pink  Perfection  from  Hop- 
man  blooms  in  73  days,  in  color  an  apple-blossom  pink.  To  some  its 
tendency  to  make  curved  stems  is  objectionable.  But,  I  think,  unless 
it  is  too  pronounced,  such  curvature  lends  to  more  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  cut  spikes.  Excelsior  is  a  clear  pink  with  scarlet  blotch,  sent 
out  by  C.  Zeestraten,  and  blooming  in  68  days. 

Salmon  Pinks. — A  Gladiolus  that  is  different  is  Doris  (Brown), 
white  suffused  with  salmon  flesh,  with  distinctly  deeper  line  through 
the  centres  of  each  petal,  and  yellowish  throat; 72  days.  Woodruff’s 
Frilled  Pink  is  that  tone  of  salmon  known  as  peach-pink,  the  blooms 
are  ruffled  and  appear  in  76  days.  Cowee’s  Peachhlow  is  also  a  peach- 
pink  of  different  form,  with  lavender  or  lilac  tintings  in  the  throat;  72 
days.  Dorothy  McKibbin  blends  from  peach-pink  to  a  rosy  salmon  edge 
with  brown  markings  and  rosy  magenta  throat;  75  days.  This  ruffled 
beauty  was  sent  out  by  McKibbin.  Pfitzer’s  Koenigin  Wilhelmina, 
generally  listed  as  Queen  Wilhelmina,  carries  a  dear  salmon  pink 
bloom  with  cherry  red  blotches;  71  days.  Halley  (Velthuys),  which  at¬ 
tains  its  perfection  in  from  65  to  70  days,  is  a  clear  salmon  pink,  and  a 
superlative  cut  flower. 

Salmon  Reds. — A.  W.  Hunt  (Christy)  flowers  in  69  days.  In  color 
it  is  a  rich  salmon  rose  blended  with  carmine,  with  line  of  rich  yellow 
in  the  lower  petals.  Coleman’s  Night  Wings,  in  flower  77  days  after 
planting,  is  a  dear  salmon  scarlet  with  scarlet  to  salmon-red  blotches. 
It  is  beautiful  and  fine  for  cutting. 

Orange  Shades.— Blooming  in  76  days,  Charlemagne  (Lemoine) 
may  best  be  described  by  the  general  color  term  of  sunset-red  shades. 
Kunderd’s  Orange  Glory  is  a  ruffled  beauty  of  an  orange  vermilion  color, 
with  orange  scarlet  blotches;  79  days.  From  Holland  comes  Orange 
Brilliant  ( not  the  Primulinus  Hybrid  of  that  name),  true  to  its  name, 
with  its  flowers  which  attain  perfection  in  77  days.  It  is  of  an  apricot 
orange  shade.  Diener’s  Tamalpais  blends  from  deep  salmon  orange 
to  a  lemon  yellow  and  buff  throat,  the  latter  being  blotched  a  light 
crimson-scarlet;  76  days. 

Scarlets. — Resembling  a  fine  Amaryllis,  giving  flowers  in  68  days, 
Fireking,  from  Childs  is  a  wonder,  it  is  a  fiery  scarlet-vermilion.  Early 
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GLADIOLUS  AMERICA  AND  PANAMA 


Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo 


Splendid,  spear-like  spikes  whose  virile  character  is  offset  by  the  spraying  elegance  of  standard  Lantana  and 
the  star-like  delicacy  of  Clematis  paniculata  creeping  underfoot.  Garden  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Coe,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 


Pink  (Black)  is  hardly  a  fitting  name  as  its  color  is  a  rosy  scarlet-red; 
71  days.  A  deep  scarlet  blooming  in  75  days  is  La  Cordaire  (Vilmorin- 
Andrieux).  A  variety  which  will  attract  the  eye  from  a  distance,  so 
intense  is  the  brilliant  scarlet  color — almost  a  self — is  Beaconflame  (Von- 
del) ;  74  days.  Another  of  great  brilliancy  of  coloring,  a  flaming  scarlet 
of  highest  quality,  is  Chautauqua  Red  (C.  Zeestraten);  71  days.  Kund- 
erd’s  Circe  flowers  in  65  days.  In  color  it  is  a  blackish  cardinal  scarlet. 
Another  black  beauty,  lighter  however  than  the  preceding,  is  Captain 
Asher  Carter  Baker  (Diener);  76  days.  It  is  a  blackish  scarlet  overlaid 
on  true  scarlet,  and  lighter  in  the  throat.  Groffs  Dominion  is  a  dark 
glowing  scarlet,  blooming  in  71  days. 

Rose,  Magenta,  and  Crimson. — A  purplish  red  beauty  is  Chiffon- 
etie  (Kunderd) ;  68  days.  Cinnamon  Bear  also  from  Kunderd,  shows  its 
blooms  in  71  days,  a  violet  red  in  fine  clear  color  tones.  Pink  Beauty 
(Van  Thol)  is  the  earliest  Gladiolus  that  1  know,  giving  in  62  days  clear 
carmine  rose  blooms.  It  has  a  fault,  however,  in  too  short  a  spike. 
Diener’s  Sunset  is  a  striped  bloom,  rose  over  rose  pink,  appearing  in  67 
days.  Kunderd’s  1910  Rose  is  a  deep  rich  rose  shade,  coming  into 
flower  in  70  days.  In  Vivid  (Groff)  we  have  about  the  earliest  of  this 
shade,  a  deep  wine  red,  almost  a  purple;  71  days.  Groff’s  Rosella  is  a 
beautiful  true  magenta  made  up  of  several  tones,  all  clear;  67  to  79 
days.  A  word  about  magenta  in  this  connection:  it  is  not  the  muddy 
purplish  color  so  often  associated  with  this  color  term,  but  the  real 
thing!  Goliath  from  Velthuys  requires  75  days,  in  color  a  deep  claret 
red.  Mrs.  IVillard  Richardson  (Diener)  is  a  beautifully  blended  bloom 


of  dark  scarlet  and  crimson  with  a  lighter  throat,  requiring  a  growing 
season  of  76  days  before  its  fine  Amaryllis-like  flowers  attain  their 
perfection. 

Pastel  Colors. — With  a  general  color  tone  of  gray,  lavender,  and 
darker  blotches,  Wm.  Copeland  by  Velthuys  is  in  flower  in  77  days. 
Velthuys  also  sent  out  Master  IViehertus,  a  bloom  of  dusky  rosy 
lavender  tones;  71  days.  Rose  Ash,  originated  by  Metzner  and 
jointly  sent  out  with  Salbach,  is  that  color  generally  described  as 
ashes-of-roses.  It  has  fine  decorative  possibilities  and  is  in  bloom 
in  78  days.  Atlas,  from  Gravereau,  flowers  in  70  to  72  days,  and 
in  general  color  is  a  deep  rosy  lavender.  Diener’s  Mrs.  IVm.  Kent, 
with  blooms  of  a  light  buff  yellow  blended  with  pinkish  gray,  is  a 
beauty;  78  days. 

Lavender-Pinks. — These  are  the  true  orchid-flowering  kinds.  Amer¬ 
ica  credited  to  Banning  and  several  others,  long  an  old  favorite,  still 
has  many  friends.  Its  clear  lavender-pink  blooms  may  be  had  in  78 
days.  In  a  deep  rosy  lavender  with  purple  tints,  truly  regal  in 
beauty,  Diener  has  sent  out  one  that  is  a  favorite  everywhere — Sarah 
Lillie,  which  blooms  in  74  days.  A  newcomer  not  to  be  denied  a 
place  in  the  sun  was  sent  out  recently  by  Coleman  under  the  name  of 
Sweet  Lavender ;  79  days.  It  blends  from  a  light  pinkish  lavender  to  a 
creamy  yellow  in  the  throat  with  clear  magenta  throat  blotches. 
Miss  Maud  Fay  (Diener)  is  a  clear  lavender-pink  with  lighter  midribs 
and  throat;  77  days. 
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Yellows. — Lucie  (Gravereau)  is  a  soft  canary  yellow  which  yields 
its  blooms  in  69  days.  Vaughan’s  Owosso  is  a  flower  of  fine  substance, 
though  its  translucent  color,  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  with  flesh  tints  on 
the  outside,  naturally  leads  one  to  believe  otherwise;  only  68  days  are 
required  to  bring  this  pretty  thing  to  perfection.  Mrs.  Mary  Stearns 
Burk  (Diener)  yields  pretty  canary  yellow  blooms  in  76  days.  These 
are  tinted  with  apricot  and  with  a  little  crimson  coloring  in  the  throat. 

Primulinus  Hybrids. — From  58  to  69  days  is  required  by  Linton 
(Kunderd)  for  flowers  to  open.  It  is  a  blend  of  salmon  orange  and 


salmon  yellow  with  good  sized  open  flowers.  Another  from  Kunderd, 
Rodano  by  name,  produces  bloom  in  72  days,  in  color  a  soft  canary 
yellow.  Still  another  from  the  same  source,  different  from  any  other, 
is  Seneca,  with  flowers  of  a  creamy  translucent  pink  blended  with 
lavender-rose;  72  days.  Vaughan  has  sent  out  a  fine  Primulinus  in 
Sunbeam,  a  soft,  clear,  nearly  pure  canary  yellow,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  extremely  prolific  in  bloom  which  appears  in  from  58 
to  66  days.  Kunderd’s  Tupelo  is  a  deep  sulphur  yellow;  76  days. 
Concolor  from  Lemoine,  a  clear  lemon  yellow  flowers  in  from  67  to 
71  days. 


“LITTLE  LADIES  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL” 

ALICE  RATHBONE 

In  Praise  of  Primulinus  Hybrids,  the  Daintiest  of  Gladiolus  Newly  Come  to  Grace  Our  Gardens 


JHESSHE  very  special  pleasure  of  growing  something  new  each 
year  was  mine,  in  high  degree,  when  the  choice  fell 
Ifc  upon  the  comparatively  new  Primulinus  Hybrid  Gladi- 
ir|r  (p**  olus;  the  result  of  this  happy  experience  being  a  lasting 
appreciation  of  its  charm,  particularly  as  a  flower  for  cutting. 

For,  smaller  and  less  stiff  in  habit  than  the  Gladiolus  of  the 
type  with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  these  Primulinus  Hybrids 
are  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  flower-holders;  and  while  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  flowers  brings  content  even  when  there  is 
but  a  plain  everyday  glass  vase  to  offer  them,  rare  Venetian 
glass  or  vases  of  old  silver  would  really 
be  none  too  fine  for  their  loveliness. 

During  the  evolution  of  these  Hybrids, 
grace  of  stem  has  appeared;  the  curve 
of  beauty  being  now  and  then  almost 
fantastically  in  evidence.  But  though 
slender,  the  stalks  are  strong  enough 
to  well  uphold  the  deeply  hooded, 
orchid-like  flowers  of  high-bred  ele¬ 
gance  with  petals  sometimes  daintily 
ruffled  around  the  edges. 

And  as  to  color — in  the  few  varieties 
I  have  seen — it  has  been  quite  unusual 
in  its  range  of  exquisite  apricot  tints, 
and  softly  luminious  reddish  pinks;  so 
beautiful,  in  fact,  that  perhaps  it  were 
as  well  to  stop  short  with  touching 
thus  briefly  upon  its  wonder  and  let 
all  of  the  many  waiting  superlatives 
go.  But  in  praising  Primulinus  Hy¬ 
brids,  besides  their  beauty  of  color 
and  form,  there  is  a  charming  sugges¬ 
tion  of  reserve  and  modesty  about 
them — something  delicately  aristo¬ 
cratic,  that  brings  the  term  ladylike 
to  mind,  as  a  summing  up  of  their  fine 
qualities.  And  one  of  the  plant’s  habits 
falls  in  well  with  this  characterization; 
for,  like  those  erect  ladies  of  the  old 
school,  who  scorned  to  touch  the  back 
of  a  chair,  these  little  ladies  of  the 
Gladiolus  family  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  independent  of  garden- 
stake  support.  It  is,  perhaps,  this 
distinctly  ladylike  appearance  of  the 
Primulinus  Hybrids,  that  places  them 
best  apart  from  the  main  garden 
space  where  important  displays  are 


looked  for;  their  effect,  when  massed — as  they  grow  in  my 
garden  at  any  rate — being  rather  overthin  to  make  a  striking 
feature. 

Therefore,  while  their  delicate  charm  is  well  suited  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  some  retired  garden  nook,  they  must  yield  to  the 
superior  showiness  of  their  stronger  relatives  for  bold  and  bril¬ 
liant  groupings.  So  great,  however,  seems  its  value  for  house 
decoration,  and  so  satisfying  the  pleasure  of  filling  the  flower- 
holders  with  this  graceful  Gladiolus,  that  wildly  extravagant 
desires  for  it  in  quite  immense  quantities  sometimes  seize  one. 

In  such  moments  of  enthusiasm  one 
feels  that  given  an  acre  or  so  of  land 
— and  entire  lack  of  conscientious 
scruples  against  putting  it  all  to 
flowers — one  would  like  to  use  the 
generous  plot  solely  for  growing  these 
very  desirable  hybrids  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  cut  flowers  such  space  would 
yield. 

There  might  then  be  enough,  not 
only  for  one’s  own  house  and  the 
neighbors,  but  also  for  the  community 
house;  the  churches;  the  public  li¬ 
brary  and  school  rooms — all  the  sea¬ 
son  through,  thus  making  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  everybody’s  flowers. 

Touching  upon  the  work  of  hy¬ 
bridists  with  the  Gladiolus,  the  editor 
of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  has  this  to 
say  of  “the  loveliest  of  all”:  “Gla¬ 
diolus  primulinus  first  flowered  in  cul¬ 
tivation  at  Kew  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  .  .  and  the  impression  it 

left  on  my  memory  was  that  of  a  very 
beautiful  but  rather  fragile  looking 
flower.  Its  home  is  in  Tropical  Africa, 
where  it  is  described  as  growing  in  one 
of  the  wettest  spots  near  the  Victoria 
Falls  in  a  perpetual  deluge;  from 
which,  presumably,  it  gets  the  name 
Maid-of-the-Mist.  To  those  men  who 
saw  its  possibilities  as  a  parent  and 
have  given  us  such  choice  and  pleas¬ 
ing  varieties  we  should  be  duly  grate¬ 
ful.”  These  patient  hybridists  have  in¬ 
deed  sent  forth,  through  this  bewitch¬ 
ing  new  type  of  Gladiolus,  a  message 
of  beauty  to  our  gardens  and  homes! 


The  long  slenderness  of  these  Gladiolus 
(Primulinus  Hybrids)  makes  them  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  for  indoor  decoration 
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BELONGING  to  the  same  family  as  the  Acacias,  previ¬ 
ously  described,  but  to  another  section  is  the  Batswing 
Coral  ( Erythrina  vespertilio).  This  tree  is  a  gorgeous 
sight  when  in  blossom  with  its  scarlet  flowers  in  masses 
on  the  leafless  branches.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  in  form 
being  oddly  cuneate  in  shape  and  suggestive  of  a  bat’s  wing, 
as  its  common  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Different  plants  designated  Christmas-trees  or  bushes  occur 
in  several  states  and  they  are  all  handsome  when  in  flower 
which  happens  around  Christmas-time.  In  New  South  Wales 
it  is  Ceratopetalum  gummiferum,  a  small  tree  with  tri-foliolate 
leaves  and  terminal  cymose  clusters  of  blooms.  Each  flower 
has  notched  petals  and  four  persistent  calyx-lobes  which  enlarge 
and  become  red-colored  after  the  petals  and  stamens  have  fallen. 
Allied  to  this  Christmas-tree  is  the  lovely  Eucryphia  Billardieri, 
the  Pink  Wood  of  Tasmania,  a  bush  or  tree  of  moderate  size  with 
glistening  resinous  winter-buds,  opposite  leaves,  pale  on  the 
underside  and  snow-white  flowers  each  an  inch  across.  There 
are  other  species  of  Eucryphia  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland, 
otherwise  the  genus  is  South  American.  Another  link  between 
Eastern  Australia  and  South  America,  and  this  with  species 
in  Eastern  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  found  in  the 
genus  Nothofagus  of  which  there  are  several  species.  These 
are  mainly  trees  with  numerous,  slender  branchlets  and  small 
myrtle-like  leaves.  They  often  grow  gregariously  and  from 
their  manner  of  branching  singularly  resemble  the  Hemlock 
( Tsuga  canadensis).  One  species  (N.  Gunnii)  is  deciduous  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  deciduous  tree  in  Tasmania. 
There  are  no  Willows,  Poplars,  Birches,  Aiders,  Elms,  Walnuts 
or  Hickories  in  Australia  and  the  great  family  to  which  belong 
our  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and  Beeches,  so  all-important  a  feature 
of  the  northern  forests,  is  represented  solely  by  Nothofagus 
variously  known  as  Myrtle,  Birch,  and  Southern  Beech. 

Two  members  of  the  large  and  widely  dispersed  Fig  family 
that  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  sketch  of  the  tree-flora  of 
Eastern  Australia  are  Ficus  macrophylla  and  F.  rubiginosa. 
They  are  widely  branching  umbrageous  trees  with  large  trunks 
and  surface  spreading  roots.  The  first-named  is  known  as  the 
Moreton  Bay  Fig,  from  the  place  of  its  discovery,  and  with  its 
large  leaves  is  reminiscent  of  the  Rubber-tree  of  the  florist;  the 
other  is  indigenous  round  Sydney  and  has  small,  neat,  lustrous 
leaves  and  is  an  excellent  subject  for  planting  where  soil  thinly 
covers  hard  rock.  Both  are  fine  avenue  trees  but  the  Austral¬ 
ians  think  little  of  them. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  Australian  tree-world  is  the  genus 
Exocarpus,  the  Native  Cherries,  which  have  the  “stone  out¬ 
side  the  fruit.”  The  best  known  is  E.  cupressiformis,  a  leafless 
plant  with  bright  green,  slender  branches  densely  arranged 
and  in  appearance  suggestive  of  a  Cypress.  The  “stone” 


is  really  the  fruit  which  is  seated  on  a  red,  fleshy  receptacle. 
This  tree  is  a  root-parasite  belonging  to  the  Sandal-wood  family 
and  not  very  far  removed  from  our  Mistletoe.  It  is  widely 
dispersed  in  the  scrub  of  eastern  Australia. 

South  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  Palms  are  poorly  represented 
in  Australia  and  not  at  all  in  Tasmania.  In  the  rain-forests 
the  Bangalow  ( Archontophoenix  Cunninghamiana) ,  with  slender 
stems  30  to  50  feet  tall  and  graceful  crown  of  pinnate  leaves, 
and  the  Fan-leaf  Cabbage  Palm  ( Livistona  australis )  are  abund¬ 
ant.  This  Cabbage  Palm  is  found  well  south  into  Victoria  and 
is  very  handsome  with  its  polished  dark  green  leaves  and  pet¬ 
ioles  armed  with  brown  hooks.  Another  species  (L.  Mariae)  is 
the  only  species  of  Palm  in  Central  Australia  and  is  confined  to 
a  very  limited  area  on  the  Macdonnell  Range.  A  Ratan 
(Calamus  Muelleri )  and  a  Walkingstick  Palm  ( Linospadix 
monostachyus)  grow  also  in  the  rain-forests;  and  indigenous 
on  Lord  Howe’s  Island  are  Kentia  Fosteriana  and  K.  Belmore- 
ana,  now  indispensable  to  our  florists,  and  also  the  lesser-known 
K.  canterbury  ana. 

Conifers  and  the  Aristocratic  Cycas 

N  CONIFERS  Eastern  Australia  is  much  richer  than  the 

western  part  of  the  continent,  yet,  except  Callitris  in  the 
drier  interior  regions  they  are  nowhere  a  dominant  feature  of 
the  forests.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  species  of  Callitris,  and 
inland  where  the  rainfall  is  sparse,  wide  tracts  are  covered  with 
the  white  and  black  Cypress  Pines  (C.  robusta  and  C.  calcarata ) 
respectively.  On  the  coast  grow  C.  arenosa  and  C.  rhomboidea; 
of  these  the  first-named  is  a  handsome  tree  with  a  blackish  green, 
billowy  crown  and  a  rugged  trunk.  The  Queensland  Kauri 
(Agathis  robusta )  just  comes  within  our  limits  and  is  a  noble 
tree  with  a  column-like  bole,  clothed  with  scaly  bark,  a  shapely 
crown  and  leathery  dark  green,  broad  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  remarkable  Bunya-Bunya  ( Araucaria  Bidwillii) 
is  a  close  relative  of  the  Monkey-Puzzle  of  gardeners  (A.  im- 
bricata )  which  is  native  of  Chili.  The  Bunya-Bunya  up  to 
middle  age  is  a  striking  tree  with  a  perfect  dome-shaped  crown, 
but  afterwards  it  becomes  scrawny  and  ugly.  The  cone,  as 
large  as  a  child’s  head,  falls  and  disintegrates  when  ripe.  Its 
large  seed  is  good  eating  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Blacks 
and  by  the  kangaroos.  On  the  volcanic  Norfolk  Island,  fring¬ 
ing  the  ocean  and  nowhere  else,  grows  the  familiar  Araucaria 
excelsa  and  on  the  mainland  the  related  A.  Cunninghamii  which 
has  less  regularly  arranged  branches  and  branchlets.  The  wood 
of  these  Araucarias  and  of  the  Kauri  is  very  valuable  timber  and 
the  trees  are  being  rapidly  felled. 

None  of  our  northern  genera  of  conifers  grow  wild  in  Australia 
and  the  great  family  Pinaceae  is  represented  by  the  genus  Ath- 
rotaxis  of  which  there  are  three  species  all  confined  to  Tasmania. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

A  fascinating  member  of  the  Lily  family  is  Blandfordia 
flammea  var.  princeps  with  its  clustered  drooping  bells 
edged  with  yellow  and  ranging  in  color  from  bright 
orange-red  to  red-brown 


some  of  the  sandy  islands  immediately  off  the  coast.  Shrubs  are  plentiful  and 
the  variety  is  great  though  on  the  whole  their  blossoms  are  much  less  conspicuous 
and  their  garden  value  inferior  to  their  congeners  of  Western  Australia.  Epacris 
is  an  exception  and  this  is  the  genus  best  known  to  us  among  the  East  Australian 
shrubs  though  of  the  30  known  species  less  than  a  dozen  are  in  cultivation 
to-day. 

Epacris  is  the  Australian  analogue  of  the  South  African  Erica  and  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance — habit,  foliage  and  flowers — they  are  singularly  alike.  The  Epacris  are 
found  in  the  scrub  and  alongside  streams  growing  among  low  bushes.  They  are 
seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  tall  and  have  slender,  rigid,  often  erect,  branches, 
small  spinescent  leaves  and  axillary  tubular  flowers  either  white,  pink  or  red. 
They  were  among  the  first  plants  introduced  into  Europe  from  Eastern  Austra¬ 
lia  but  are  now  less  often  seen  than  their  beauty  warrants.  The  finest  is  the 
variable  E.  impressa  which  is  abundant  in  the  southeast  corner  from  South 
Australia  to  Tasmania.  The  type  has  pink  flowers,  the  var.  parviflora  white, 
and  var.  longiflora  red  and  white  flowers.  With  smaller  flowers  there  are  in 
cultivation  E.  purpurascens  with  pink  flowers.  E.  breviflora  and  E.  obtusifolia 
both  with  white  flowers.  The  plant  grown  as  E.  hyacinthiflora  of  which  there 
are  several  color  forms  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  race  of  E.  impressa, 
whilst  that  known  as  E.  hybrida  superba  is  a  mixture  of  several  varieties.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  there  are  any  genuine  hybrids. 

Of  the  related  and  much  larger  genus  Leucopogon,  readily  known  by  its  small, 
white,  bearded  flowers,  a  few  species  only  are  in  cultivation.  The  best  known 
are  L.  Richei  and  L.  lanceolatus. 

Two  other  genera  related  to  Epacris  and  worthy  of  mention  are  Richea  and 


Though  not  of  large  size  they  are  important 
timber  trees;  two  (A.  cupressoides  and  A. 
selaginoides )  are  known  as  King  William  Pine 
and  the  third  ( A .  laxifolia )  as  Red  Pine  from 
the  color  of  its  wood.  No  Yew  is  native  of 
the  austral  continent  but  of  the  related  genus 
Podocarpus  there  are  several  species,  locally 
known  as  “Damsons”  from  their  fruits. 

There  are  several  other  related  genera  with 
one  exception  ( Pberospbaera  Fit^geraldii)  all 
confined  to  Tasmania.  The  best  known  are 
the  Huon  Pine  ( Dacrydium  Franklinii )  and 
the  Celery-Top  Pine  ( Pbyllocladus  rhomboi- 
dalis),  both  lovely  trees  scarcely  known  to 
our  northern  gardens. 

'  The  ancient  family  of  Cycads  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  genera.  Of  Macrozamia  16 
species  have  been  recognized  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  are  merely  variant  forms. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  M.  spiralis,  wide¬ 
spread  in  New  South  Wales.  Two  larger 
growing  species  are  M.  Perowskiana  and  M. 

Moorei  but  the  giant  of  the  genus  is  M. 

Hopei,  specimens  of  which  are  said  to  grow 
60  feet  tall.  This  species  is  doubtfully 
known  wild  south  of  the  tropics  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  curious  Bowenia  specta- 
bilis  and  B.  serrulata.  Cycas  itself  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  tropics  in  Australia.  Apart 
from  their  great  botanical  interest  these  old 
aristocrats  are  all  handsome  garden  plants. 

Analogies  between  the  Dry  Regions  of 
East  and  West  Australia 

THE  drier  regions  reproduce  many  of  the 
features  of  Western  Australia;  Mulga 
and  Mallee  scrub  and  also  Spinifex  occur.  THE  MOST  POPULAR  OF  PALMS 

Various  species  of  Xanthorrhoea  are  scat-  From  Lord  Howe’s  Island  off  the  coast  of  Eastern  Australia  comes  the  Thatch  or  Umbrella  Palm 

tered  over  the  country  and  are  a  feature  of  (Kentia,  or  Howea,  Forsteriana)  so  widely  familiar  in  northern  homes  and  greenhouses 
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fragrant-leafed  Prostanthera  with  pretty  purple  flowers  are  in 
cultivation  and  so  too  are  Correa  speciosa  and  C.  Backhousiana 
with  pendent  tubular,  red-tipped  yellow  or  greenish  flowers. 

Of  climbing  plants  Eastern  Australia  has  contributed  very 
little  to  our  gardens.  Nevertheless,  1  must  not  omit  mention  of 
Swainsonia  galegifolia.  This  favorite,  with  its  dainty  foliage, 
pretty  white,  pink,  red,  and  purple  colored1  flowers  on  erect 
axillary  racemes,  has  long  been  established  in  our  gardens. 

Of  herbs  with  conspicuous  flowers  Eastern  Australia  is  not 
specially  rich.  In  the  dry  areas  there  are  carpets  of  Ever¬ 
lastings  but  they  are  not  so  luxuriant  as  those  of  Western 
Australia.  The  genus  Ptilotus  (better  known  as  Trichinium), 
related  to  Amarantus,  is  widely  spread  in  the  region  of  low  rain¬ 
fall  and,  growing  gregariously,  blankets  wide  spaces  with  color. 
They  are  low  plants  with  pink,  purple,  or  yellowish  flowers  in 
dense  cylindrical  spikes  and  are  commonly  known  as  Silky 
Heads.  Of  the  78  known  species  Bailey  mentions  only  one 
East  Australian  species  ( Trichinium  exaltatum )  and  the  West 
Australian  T.  Manglesii. 

Belonging  to  the  Amaryllis  family  are  several  fine  Eastern 
Australian  plants.  Among  them  are  eleven  species  of  Crinum 
one  of  which,  the  dainty  C.  flaccidum,  grows  inland  in  all  the 
states  except  Tasmania,  Some  of  the  others  are  tropical.  In 
the  drier  regions  grow  Calostemma  luteum  and  C.  purpureum 
with  prominent  straight  stamen-filaments,  and  on  the  coast 
the  Brisbane  Lily  ( Eurycles  Cunningbamii).  The  latter  has 


AS  IT  GROWS  AT  HOME 

Rising  straight  and  stately  along  the  shores  of  Ball’s  Bay,  Norfolk  Island,  its 
native  habitat,  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  is  scarcely  recognizable 
by  those  who  know  it  only  as  a  diminutive  denizen  of  the  greenhouse  (See  below) 


AS  IT  GROWS  IN 
GLASSHOUSES 

A  typical  specimen 
of  Araucaria  excelsa 
as  commonly  known 


Dracophyllum.  Out  of  blossom  these  strongly  resemble  in 
foliage  and  habit  some  of  our  Yuccas.  Of  the  eight  species  of 
Richea  perhaps  the  best  known  are  R.  dracophylla  and  R.  pan- 
danifolia.  There  are  four  species  of  Dracophyllum  and  D. 
Fit{geraldii,  endemic  on  Lord  Howe  Island,  is  the  giant  of  the 
genus. 

A  twiggy  shrub  with  saucer-shaped  rose-colored  flowers  is 
Baurea  rubioides  often  seen  as  a  pot  plant  in  greenhouses. 
This  plant  forms  interminable  thickets  in  Tasmania  and  else¬ 
where.  Of  Acacias  there  are  no  end  and  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  1  should  like  to  add  the  graceful  A.  Riceana  of  Tasmania. 
This  is  a  bush  from  5  to  10  feet  tall  with  arching  slender 
branches,  narrow  phyllodes  and  clear  yellow  flowers  and  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  this  protean  genus.  Several  species  of  the 
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rounded  leaves  and  white,  fragrant  eucharis-like  flowers  in 
umbels  on  scapes  2  feet  high.  Very  remarkable  are  the  large- 
growing  Spear  Lilies  ( Doryanthes  Palmeri  and  D.  excelsa ),  with 
broad  bright  green  Yucca-like  leaves  and  tall  flowering  stems 
terminating  in  massive  inflorescences  of  crimson  flowers.  But 
of  this  group  the  Lily  family  claims  the  peer  with  its  fascinatingly 
lovely  Christmas  Bells  (Blandfordia).  These  have  hanging 
bell-shaped  flowers  in  umbels  on  stalks  a  foot  and  more  high. 
In  color  the  flowers  are  bright  orange-red  to  red-brown  and  are 
edged  with  yellow.  Of  the  four  species  B.  flammea  and  its  var. 
princeps  are  the  most  ornamental.  One,  B.  grandiflora,  is 
purely  Tasmanian.  The  Dianellas  with  their  narrow  sword¬ 
like  leaves  are  also  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  their  charming 
blue  berries. 

Terrestrial  Orchids,  some  of  them  with  very  dainty  and  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers,  are  plentiful  and  some  epiphytic  ones,  including 
several  Dendrobiums,  are  found  within  our  field  though  none 
of  these  are  meritorious  garden  plants.  North  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  outside  our  region  are  found  such  well-known  and 
valued  species  as  Dendrobium  speciosum,  D.  superbiens,  D. 
bigibbum  and  D.  Phalaenopsis. 

In  the  rain-forests  Ferns  in  variety  luxuriate.  Two  Tree 
Ferns  are  especially  noteworthy,  namely,  the  familiar  Dicksonia 
antarctica  and  Alsophila  australis;  and  to  these  same  rain-forests 
we  owe  the  noble  Platycerium  grande  and  P.  alcicorne,  respec¬ 
tively  known  as  the  Elk-  and  Stag-Horn  Ferns.  All  are 
common  epiphytes  in  Queensland  and  contiguous  parts  of 
northeastern  New  South  Wales.  The  first-named  is  partial 
to  the  more  tropical  “brush”  while  the  Stag’s  Horn  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  the  scrub,  especially  on  Casuarina  glauca. 

A  Look  Backward  Before  Proceeding 

IN  CONCLUDING  this  necessarily  brief  outline  of  the  plant 
treasures  of  Australia,  and  before  we  enter  into  an  account 
of  the  historical  facts  of  their  discoveries  (which  will  be  the 
subject  of  next  month’s  article)  it  is  surely  worth  while  to 
briefly  review  some  of  the  strikingly  salient  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  through  the  first 
five  decades  of  the  19th  there  was  much  activity  in  plant 
collecting  in  Australia.  Seeds  and  plants  were  constantly  being 
transmitted  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  England,  and  as  they  flowered 
these  were  figured  in  the  magazines  and  gardening  periodicals 
of  the  time.  It  is  only  by  turning  over  the  pages  of  these  old  pub¬ 
lications  that  we  are  able  to  realize  the  work  done  at  that  period. 

The  Australian  flora  as  known  to-day  exceeds  10,700  species, 
four  fifths  of  which 
are  not  known  to  grow 
wild  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Of  this  vast 
number  probably  not 
more  than  a  thousand 
have  been  introduced 
to  northern  gardens 
and  but  few  of  these 
have  gained  a  perma¬ 
nent  foothold  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

Had  a  keen  garden 
spirit  flourished  in 
California  and  other 
warm  parts  of  this 
country  in  those  days, 
our  story  would  have 
been  different.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  now  when 
California  is  ready  to 
receive  these  plants, 
comparatively  few 
are  available  and  they 


must  be  re-introduced  from  Australia  if  the  restrictions  of 
Quarantine  37  can  be  overcome.  Our  generation  knows  nothing 
of  New  Holland  plants  compared  with  that  of  our  fathers. 

In  lands  of  sunshine  like  southern  California  and  adjacent 
country  and  the  Mediterranean  regions,  climatic  conditions  will 
suit  a  majority  of  the  most  brilliant  flowered  and  most  desirable 
Australian  plants.  Take  that  remarkable  family  so  well-named 
Proteaceae  which  is  represented  in  Australia  by  34  genera  and 
about  679  species.  In  general  cultivation  1  can  think  of  only 
one — Grevillea  robusta,  raised  annually  from  seeds  to  grow  as  a 
pot  plant  for  decorative  work  and  summer  bedding  on  account 
of  its  elegant  and  graceful  foliage.  There  are  more  than  190 
other  species  of  Grevillea  in  Australia.  As  an  ornamental  tree 
it  is  abundantly  grown  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  and, 
further,  it  is  of  much  value  to  planters  as  a  shade-tree  for  Coffee, 
Cocoa  and  other  crops.  In  Australia  itself  the  future  will  see 
this  tree  grown  in  quantity  for  paper-pulp. 

Again,  consider  Banksia  with  its  erect  cone-like,  greenish- 
white,  yellow  to  scarlet  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ingly  handsome  and  remarkable  groups  of  woody  plants.  There 
have  been  discovered  some  60  species  of  which  about  half-a- 
dozen  are  slightly  known  in  California  gardens,  but  not  one  is 
commonly  grown.  A  majority  of  the  Proteaceae — truly  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  protean  and  wonderful  plants — have  brilliantly  colored 
inflorescences  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens  where 
climate  suits. 

Among  our  favorite  pot-plants  we  count  Boronias;  and  such 
as  the  fragrant  B.  megastigma,  the  bright  colored  B.  elatior, 
and  B.  heteropbylla  are  well  established  in  our  affections.  So 
too  are  various  Pimeleas,  with  their  crowns  of  white  and  rose- 
colored  blossoms,  and  the  Chorizemas  with  small  holly-like 
leaves  and  curious  orange  and  red  flowers  in  slender  racemes. 
The  free-flowering  Epacris,  with  slender,  rigid,  erect  stems,  small 
prickly  leaves  and  bright  colored  tubular  Heath-like  flowers  are 
much  less  grown  than  their  beauty  merits.  We  occasionally 
see  an  odd  plant  of  the  Bottle-brush  (Callistemon)  and  of 
the  Needlebush  (Hakea),  but  they  have  made  no  mark  on 
our  gardens. 

Of  Australian  herbs  only  the  Swan  River  Daisy  ( Brachycome 
iberidifolia )  and  the  Pink  Everlasting  ( Helipterum  Manglesii) — 
both  annuals — are  really  dwellers  with  us.  The  lovely  Christ¬ 
mas  Bells  with  large,  conspicuous  orange-red  to  reddish  brown 
and  yellow  flowers  are  unfortunately  but  little  familiar.  These 
belong  to  the  genus  Blandfordia  of  which  four  species  are  known, 
the  finest  being  B.  flammea,  introduced  in  1850  from  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens. 

The  expert  will,  of  course,  recall  other  Australian  plants  in 

rare  collections,  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  little  more  than  a 
dozen  genera  are  to¬ 
day  popular  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  gardens. 
The  total  number  is 
ridiculously  small  and 
the  gardens  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  could  ac¬ 
commodate  thousands. 
To  stock  our  gardens 
we  claim  of  the  world 
its  best  floral  treasures. 
These  articles  are  in¬ 
tended  to  show  whence 
and  how  came  the  gems 
we  prize  and  to  indicate 
others  no  less  worthy 
of  our  possession;  as, 
for  certain  parts  of  this 
country,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  hold  much 
in  store. 


THE  SWAN  RIVER  DAISY 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK  ACTIVITIES 


April  22nd  to  28th  Inclusive 


Endorsed  by)  President  Harding,  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by)  the  Bureau  of  Education 

Whole  Nation  Astir  with  Plans  for  Celebration 
Move  Started  to  Make  It  Annual 


A  Priie  of  Fifty  Dollars  (50)  is  offered  by  The  Garden  Magazine  for  the  best  article  illustrated  with  adequate  photographs  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  one  place  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  National  Garden  IVeek.  This  may  be  an  account  of  a  community 
activity,  some  individual  effort,  a  public  planting,  a  personal  garden,  etc.  Manuscripts  to  be  submitted  any  time  up  to  October  first 


8^T  IS  difficult  to  estimate  and  perhaps  impossible  to  over- 
estimate  the  value  in  seasons  to  come  of  this  first  nation- 
W  wide  giving-over  to  things  of  the  garden.  Nature  is 
^  ever  so  appreciative,  and  with  even  a  little  initial  en¬ 
couragement  flowers  and  flourishes  increasingly  from  season  to 
season  so  that  whatever  we  plant  of  beauty  this  year  is  only  the 
beginning  of  enjoyment;  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  increasing 
volume  as  the  years  roll  round.  That  busy  people  and  tired 
people  shall  look  out  upon  Roses  instead  of  cinder-powdered 
banks  as  they  shuttle  along  to  city-bound  jobs  is  only  one  of 
sundry  ways  that  Garden  Week  plans  to  put  fresh  color  into 
many  lives  and  bring  new  gladness  of  eye  and  spirit. 


The  mere  willingness  of  a  nation  to  focus  its  attention  for  a 
period  upon  gardening  activities  and  to  make  them  a  matter  of 
countrywide  celebration  is  in  itself  inspiring;  but  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  National  Garden  Week  is  being  ushered  in  proves 
indubitably  that  “the  psychological  moment”  for  its  birth  has 
arrived  and  that  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  deeply  rooted  and 
ever-widening  interest.  Each  day  brings  us  vivid  proof  in  let¬ 
ters  and  plans  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
Union  in  such  numbers  that  all  but  a  few  have  regretfully  to  be 
excluded.  With  total  impartiality  and  more  or  less  at  random  we 
have  selected  for  reprint  some  typical  activities  already  underway 
and  a  sheaf  of  plans  soon  to  be  translated  into  fruitful  actuality. 


Club  Activities  Already  Afoot 

the  garden  club  of  America  has  endorsed  National  Garden  Week 
and  is  urging  observance  of  this  program  in  all  of  its  various  chapters. 
The  New  York  City  Branch  is  offering  prizes  to  the  High  School  Girls 
of  Greater  New  York  for  the  three  best  essays  on  “How  to  Improve 
and  Beautify  a  Vacant  City  Lot  Which  Is  Now  Rendered  Unsightly 
by  Advertising  Bill  Boards.” 

the  horticultural  society  of  new  york  takes  pleasure  in  giving 
official  recognition  to  National  Garden  Week  and  in  furthering  its 
plans  in  every  way  feasible. 

the  city  garden  club  of  new  york  city,  8oo  strong,  heartily 
endorses  National  Garden  Week  and  will 
actively  cooperate  in  observing  it. 

THF  DOYLESTOWN,  PA.,  NATURE  CLUB  has 
planned  a  most  interesting  week.  They 
have  secured  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
local  clubs,  both  men’s  and  women’s,  as 
well  as  of  the  local  civic  bodies.  This 
club  owns  a  small  piece  of  property  which 
they  have  named  “FONTH ILL.”  Here, 
during  Garden  Week,  each  of  the  275  mem¬ 
bers  will  plant  a  tree,  making  of  a  now 
barren  spot,  a  beautiful  bird-sanctuary. 

The  club  plans  to  work  with  the  schools 
and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
this  week  one  of  value  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

furnishes  free  seeds  to  all  their  charitable 
institutions  and  to  deserving  families. 

This  club  has  bought  a  carload  of  fruit 
trees  giving  them  away  as  prizes  to  school 
children  and  selling  the  remainder  at  a 
nominal  cost.  These  10,000  trees  would 
have  planted  a  boulevard  from  St.  Paul  to 
Minneapolis.  Purchasing  their  seeds  in 
large  quantities,  the  members  of  this 
organization  personally  fill  the  orders  and 
deliver  the  seeds.  They  also  give  prizes 
for  the  finest  fruit  grown  from  trees  either 
sold  or  given  away  by  the  dub. 


the  garden  club  of  des  moines,  iowa,  is  to  publish  circulars  of  Wild 
Flower  Preservation  to  be  distributed  during  National  Garden  Week 
by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  They  will  also  offer  prizes  during  this  week 
for  best  gardens  of  certain  types.  Illustrated  lectures  on  gardens  will 
be  given  and  the  whole  week’s  program  carried  out. 

the  national  plant,  flower,  and  fruit  guild  contributes  free  seeds, 
potted  plants  and  flowers  to  hospitals  and  tenement  houses.  'It  also 
places  filled  window-boxes  in  homes  in  the  congested  city  districts, 
holds  plant  markets  annually  in  tenement  districts,  and  supplies 
nature  material  for  the  free  flower  shows  held  in  the  public  schools. 

the  garden  clubs  of  Bergen  county  in  New  Jersey  have  become  a 
federation  and  combine  in  urging  zoning  and  ordinances  in  small 
towns,  planting  of  parks,  giving  talks  and 
lectures  throughout  the  year  on  all  phases 
of  garden  work,  both  from  the  point  of  the 
individual  and  community  garden. 

in  the  terminal  station  of  the  New  York 
City  Railroad,  a  club  maintains  a  booth 
where  commuters  can  leave  flowers  from 
their  gardens.  Upon  request,  flowers  will 
be  sent  to  any  special  charity.  Where  no 
such  request  is  made,  the  club  distributes 
these  flowers  among  the  sick,  in  the 
congested  quarters  and  among  the  hos¬ 
pitals. 

THE  FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND,  GARDEN  CLUB 

will  observe  the  entire  week.  This  club  is 
offering  prizes  to  High  School  pupils  for 
the  two  best  papers  on  “Trees.”  It  is 
also  to  give  talks  on  Conservation,  Good 
Citizenship,  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Tree 
Planting  as  a  Community  and  National 
Asset.  A  meeting  of  all  the  Long  Island 
Garden  Clubs  is  to  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Botanical  Gardens,  followed  by  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  “What’s  New  in  a  Gar¬ 
den.”  This  club  will  also  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Flushing  Hospital  when  they  will 
present  to  the  Hospital  “The  Hospital 
Garden”  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
Flushing  Garden  Club.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Pioneers  will  be  invited  to  plant 


“  Garden  of  Garden  Born  ” 

Flowers  of  long  line 

Bloom  in  my  garden  now 

Who  knows  the  lineage 
Of  this  plum  bough? 

From  seed  to  brown  seed 
The  secret  dye  is  passed, 

The  texture  woven  firm, 

And  the  shape  cast. 

Roses  of  roses  born 
Since  Babylon  was  sweet 

On  that  high  terrace  where 
Came  a  Queen’s  feet. 

Garden  of  garden  born 
Through  centuries. 

Eve  may  have  gathered  flowers 
Like  some  of  these. 

Louise  Driscoll 
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Plants,  shrubs,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  the  gifts  of  generous 
gardeners  and  nurserymen, 
are  collected  and  grown  in 
this  garden  by  Mrs.  lames 
Y.  Swift  (Chairman  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Committee,  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  Women's 
Clubs)  for  distribution  to 
country  schools  and 
churches  throughout  the 
state  of  Georgia 


Such  tidy  and  pleasantly 
planted  stations  as  this  at 
Brockwayville,  Pa.,  are  a 
distinct  public  asset;  a  typ¬ 
ical  example  of  how  the  Buf¬ 
falo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railway  Co.  is  doing  its  bit 
of  national  gardening 


TWO  HUNDRED 
MILES  OF  ROSE 
HEDGES 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  known 
to  gardeners  the  world  over 
for  the  beauty  and  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  its  Roses  which, 
through  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  Portland  Rose 
Society,  are  enjoyed  by  all 
the  city 


booklets  on  wild  flowers,  with  placards  to 
tack  up  on  trees.  A  request  to  The  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine  for  these  booklets  will  be 
forwarded  to  this  Society. 


Echoes  from  Everywhere 


One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Gar¬ 
den  Week  has  been  the  response  of  the  kappa 

KAPPA  GAMMA  SORORITY  OF  ALLEGHENY  COL¬ 
LEGE  at  Meadville,  Pa.  The  colors  of  this 
sorority  are  two  shades  of  blue.  This  chapter 
of  this  national  organization  proposes  to 
plant  clumps  of  Iris  in  these  two  shades  along 
a  lovely  creek  that  crosses  the  college  campus. 
This  campus  is  famous  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
in  America,  and  the  planting  of  Iris  by  this 
sorority  will  add  to  its  beautyv  If  every  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country  would  observe  National 
Garden  Week  in  the  same  way,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  trees  on  the  campus,  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  each  college. 


children’s  gardens,  such  as  the  “Avenue 
A’’ gardens  in  New  York  City,  conducted 
by  The  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit 
Guild,  offer  a  most  effective  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  children  in  the  con¬ 
gested  districts  of  our 
large  cities.  The  small 
sum  of  $10  covers  the 
cost  of  such  a  garden- 
plot,  including  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  teacher. 


trees,  and  Daniel  C.  Beard  will  give 
a  talk.  It  is  a  helpful,  inspiring  pro¬ 
gramme. 

BEAUTIFUL  AMERICA  CLUB  of  Buford, 
Georgia,  is  enthusiastically  cooperating 
and  making  plans  for  full  observance 
of  Garden  Week. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  GARDEN  CLUB  (Spring- 

field,  Mass.)  has  asked  Mr.  Herbert 
Headle,  a  landscape  architect,  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  ob¬ 
serving  National  Garden  Week.  The 
club  intends  to  carry  out  the  entire 
programme  and  will  have  a  city-wide 
campaign  to  make  Springfield  a  city 
beautiful. 

THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  WESTWOOD,  NEW 

jersey,  has  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  Men’s  Club,  the  Home  and  School 
League,  and  all  the  civic  organizations 
to  carry  out  an  entire  week’s  garden 
programme. 

THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  FLORIDA  is  planning 
to  observe  the  week  in  detail. 

THE  WILD  FLOWER  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

will  send  to  any  one  requesting  it,  a 
collection  of  interesting  and  valuable 
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PRESIDENT  TRUESDALE  of  the  DELA¬ 
WARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  has  written  of  his  interest  in  this 
week.  This  railroad  is  endeavoring  in 
every  way  possible  to  beautify  stations 
along  its  right  of  way. 


the  wabash  railway  co.  is  cooperating  to 
make  Garden  Week  a  success. 


THE  FREE  TRAVELLING  LIBRARY  SYSTEM  of 
the  seaboard  airline  railway,  in  pre¬ 
senting  one  of  their  free  libraries  to  any 
town  or  school,  stipulates  that  in  return 
for  the  use  of  the  books  and  magazines, 
their  school  must  have  a  school-garden. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  commission  to  have  a 
school-garden  in  every  school  in  Georgia 
and  the  South. 


PRESIDENT  HOLDEN,  of  the  CHICAGO,  BURLING¬ 
TON  &  quincy  r.  r.  writes  of  his  interest 
in  this  movement  and  advises  that 
wherever  his  railroad  finds  it  possible  to 
plant  a  garden  around  any  of  its  stations, 
this  is  done.  He  has  heartily  endorsed 
Garden  Week. 


The  Garden  Within  Prison  Walls 


At  san  quentin,  Cal.,  the  first  prison 
“Garden  Beautiful”  was  established. 
The  Warden,  Mr.  Johnston,  earnestly  ad¬ 
vocates  the  adoption  of  this  work  at  every 
state  prison. 


WHERE  BEAUTY  AND  INDUSTRY  LINK  HANDS 

The  mere  word  “factory”  conjures  up  scenes  of  ugliness  in  most  folk’s  minds  but  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  employed  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  summer  days  bring  only  such 
loveliness  as  this;  the  gardens  at  the  home  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


at  sing  sing  prison  a  “Garden  Beautiful” 
has  been  started  that  is  bringing  a  new 
meaning  of  the  word  “hope”  to  these 
men.  The  garden  was  started  by  a  man 
who  is  “in  for  life.”  This  spring,  he  has 
planted  6000  spring-flowering  bulbs.  He 


van  e.  Kilpatrick,  director  of  school  gardens  in  the  city  of  new 
york  is  planning  to  observe  National  Garden  Week  in  all  the  city 
schools.  The  planting  of  school  gardens  will  be  encouraged  and  all 
aid  possible  given  to  the  children  interested  in  this  work. 


the  national  council  of  Jewish  women  is  interested  in  the  plan  for 
National  Garden  Week  and  are  giving  full  publicity  to  the  program 
in  their  organization  publications. 


the  boy  scouts  of  America  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 
Every  locality  having  a  chapter  of  this  wide-awake  organization 
should  secure  their  active  interest. 


the  peter  henderson  company  have  broadcasted 
talks  on  National  Garden  Week  through  the 
Newark,  N.  J.  station  WJZ  and  will  give 
additional  talks  this  month. 


florists  throughout  the  whole  country 
are  carrying  the  line  “Observe  Na¬ 
tional  Garden  Week,  April  22nd  to 
28th”  on  their  advertising.  They 
are  also  distributing  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  notices  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  this  week. 


Railroads  Enlisted  in  the  Campaign  for  Beauty 


The  new  york,  new  haven  &  Hartford  railroad  has  appropriated 
$5,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Roses  for  planting  on  em¬ 
bankments  along  the  right  of  way. 


the  new  york  central  railroad  maintains  greenhouses  for  beautify¬ 
ing  stations  along  its  lines  and  is  heartily  in  accord  with  National 
Garden  Week. 


the  atchison  topeka  and  santa  fe  railway  is  cooperating  in  the 
observance  of  National  Garden  Week. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  reading  railroad  retains  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  horticulturist  and  garden  designer  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
station  grounds,  etc. 


the  boston  &  Albany  railroad  maintains 
attractive  planting  about  the  approaches 
to  its  stations. 


THE  BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTS¬ 
BURGH,  r.  r.  not  only  maintain 
flowerbeds  at  its  stations,  but 
gives  land  for  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  to  the  employees  along 
its  right  of  way. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

is  to  plant  Roses  on  the 
embankments  at  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Woodside.  The 
railroad  has  assured  The 
Garden  Magazine  of  its 
hearty  endorsement  of  Na¬ 
tional  Garden  Week  and 
that  it  will  be  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  all  organiza¬ 
tions  desiring  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  at  its  various  stations. 


the  American  legion,  through  its  National  Director,  Garland 
Powell,  is  actively  interested  and  will  cooperate  with  any  club 
desiring  to  observe  National  Garden  Week. 


W. 
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has  a  plantation  of  1 50  Peonies,  more  than  a  thousand  Iris,  200  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  trees  from  Japan,  China,  and  Switzerland,  and  four 
hundred  Rose  bushes  which  bring  happiness  to  these  hundreds  of 
imprisoned  men  and  —  it  hasn’t  cost  the  State  one  penny!  Surely, 
here  is  a  wav  by  which  every  community  can  observe  Garden 
Week! 

In  Nashville,  tenn.,  a  landscape  architect  drew  the  plans  for  the 
Garden  Beautiful  at  the  state  prison,  also  made  frequent  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  its  success.  Club  women  in  the  city,  seeing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  garden  to  benefit  the  prisoners,  actively  cooperated 
and  the  result  has  been  most  inspiring. 

When  the  Cities  Concentrate 

npHE  new  york  botanical  garden,  of  Bronx  Park,  New  York 
1  City,  extends  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  public  to  visit  the 

Garden  during  National  Garden  Week. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  established  the  first  municipal  Rose  Garden, 
in  Elizabeth  Park.  Other  cities  have  followed  suit,  and  public  Rose 
Gardens  are  now  found  in  several  regions. 

Portland,  oregon,  has  200  miles  of  Rose  hedges  in  the  residential 
district.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  Portland  Rose  Society 
is  carrying  its  work  into  the  schools  and  clubs  and  effort  is  constantly 
being  made  to  induce  greater  numbers  to  plant  Roses.  Even  the 
telegraph  poles  are  covered  with  climbing  masses  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
Rose,  while  the  City’s  Rose  Festival  is  an  annual  event. 

guelph,  Canada,  is  encouraging  the  growing  of  Asters  throughout  the 
city  so  that  it  may  be  known  as  “the  City  of  Asters.” 

st.  thomas,  Ontario,  has  adopted  the  Tulip  as  its  flower  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  these  bulbs  is  so  intensive  that  St.  Thomas 
will  soon  rival  Holland  for  the  beauty  of  its  Tulips. 

Richmond,  va.,  has  adopted  the  Iris  as  its  local  flower  and  is  encourag¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  these  flowers  in  public  parks,  along  parkways,  and 
in  all  private  gardens. 

Kansas  city  has  various  flower  clubs  and  civic  organizations  working 
earnestly  to  make  it  “a  city  beautiful,”  and  has  adopted  the  Iris 
as  its  own  flower,  encouraging  cultivation  of  this  in  every  way. 
Florists  are  contributing  wagon-loads  of  Iris  roots  to  the  public 
schools,  so  that  the  children,  whose  parents  are  interested  in  this 
work,  may  secure  these  roots  for  the  asking.  In  the  school  gardens 
are  1000  Iris  plantings. 

a  bank  in  Hagerstown,  md.,  is  to  give  away  free  packages  of  seeds  to 
help  make  its  city  one  of  beauty.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  the 

grower  of  the  loveliest  flowerbed. 

• 

IN  Colorado  springs,  a  group  of  flower  lovers  hold  interesting  and 
beautiful  flower  shows  each  season.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
loans  their  large  offices  for  such  affairs  and  aids  them  in  every  way. 
Peonies  are  especially  beautiful  in  this  city,  and  the  last  Peony 
exhibit  was  of  more  than  local  interest. 

IN  Indianapolis,  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  encourages  the  raising  of  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  contending  that  where  flower  gardens  prevail,  they  mean 
order,  neatness  and  cleanliness  with  consequent  decreased  fire-loss. 
Seasonal  flower  shows  are  held  in  the  Public  Library. 

new  york  city,  through  its  Fire  Commissioner,  has  instructed  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  to  give  full  publicity  to  National 
Garden  Week,  urging  the  substitution  of  flowers  for  the  rubbish  pile. 

the  city  of  new  Orleans  is  planning  to  observe  National  Garden 
Week  and  make  New  Orleans  “the  city  of  flowers.” 


States  That  Have  Volunteered 

^PHE  following  states,  through  their  State  Libraries,  Agricultural 
*  Colleges,  and  Boards  of  Education  are  actively  cooperating: 

Oregon,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Vermont,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Washington,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 

Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 

Missouri,  Virginia,  Maine,  California,  Michigan,  Wyoming,  and 

Nebraska. 

the  new  york  state  forestry  association,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Simmons,  is  distributing  material  about  National  Garden  Week 
and  is  mentioning  it  in  its  publication — New  York  Forestry. 

FLORIDA  STATE  florists  association  is  beginning  National  Garden; 
Week  activities  April  16th,  making  a  two  weeks’  celebration! 

albert  c.  ritchie,  Governor  of  Maryland:  “  It  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside  April  22nd  to  28th  as  National- 
Garden  Week.” 

lee  m.  russell,  Governor  of  Mississippi :  “It  will  give  me  pleasure  to- 
issue  a  proclamation  for  National  Garden  Week  which  will  be  held 
from  April  22nd  to  28th  inclusive.” 

channing  h.  cox,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  has  sent  word  that  he 
desires  to  cooperate  in  any  movement  which  tends  to  civic  beautify¬ 
ing,  civic  betterment,  and  the  promotion  of  conservation. 

r.  a.  nestos,  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  has  heartily  endorsed  the 
plan  and  intends  proclaiming  this  week  as  a  part  of  the  Arbor  Day- 
activities. 

j.  a.  preus,  Governor  of  Minnesota;  “I  am  trying  to  avoid  too  many 
proclamations,  but  the  National  Garden  Week,  I  believe,  can 
be  worked  very  nicely  into  the  Arbor  Day  Proclamation  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  issue  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  ” 

e.  f.  Morgan,  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  “You  are  assured  of  mv 
hearty  approval  and  whole-hearted  endorsement  of  your  earnest 
efforts  in  creating  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  National 
Garden  Week.” 

j.  c.  walton,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  is  issuing  a  proclamation 
urging  state-wide  observance  of  National  Garden  Week. 

j.  g.  scrugham,  Governor  of  Nevada,  has  by  proclamation  given  his 
support  to  National  Garden  Week. 

Charles  r.  mabey,  Governor  of  Utah,  writes:  “I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  your  plan  to  celebrate  a  National  Garden  Week.” 

Why  Not  a  State  Beautiful? 

NO  matter  which  state  you  live  in — it  is  rich  in  its  own  varieties 
of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  that  grow  well  there. 

The  planting  and  cultivation  of  these  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees 
should  be  encouraged  until  your  state  is  as  famous  for  its  especial 
beauty  as  is  Portland,  Oregon,  for  its  200  miles  of  Rose-lined  streets,  or 
Richmond,  Va.  for  its  Irises. 

If  each  city  and  town  in  your  state  would  plant  in  its  parks,  streets, . 
and  private  yards  specimens  of  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  or  shrubs  particularly  adapted  to  your  state  — the  first  and  most 
important  step  would  have  been  taken  in  making  yours  a  “State 
Beautiful.” 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  everyone  can  help.  “To  help  everyone  in 
this  matter”  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Garden  Week — April  22-28- 
■ — conducted  by  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  cooperating, 

with  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 


THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 

The  effectiveness  of  united  concentration  in  gardening  matters,  as  in  other  fields  of  human  interest  and  endeavor,  presented  itself  so 
forcibly  to  us  that  the  idea  was  carried  before  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  the  recent  annual  gathering  and  with  characteris¬ 
tic  whole-heartedness  and  enthusiasm  they  adopted  the  suggestion  and  made  it  their  own.  Garden  Magazine  is  now  cooperating  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  furthering  the  plans  for  this  nation-wide  celebration  by  broadcasting  information  to  people  everywhere  through  as  many 
mediums  as  possible  and  by  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  official  program  of  the  Federation  for  the  week’ s  activities. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PROGRAMS  TO  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


EVERY  GARDEN  MEADES  HOME 


AN  ENDOWMENT  IS  NEEDED 

FIFTY  years  ago  there  came  into  being,  by  the  trust  of 
a  sum  of  money  left  by  James  Arnold,  a  merchant  of 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  an  institution  unique 
in  the  history  of  horticulture  and  botany.  James 
Arnold,  who  died  in  May,  1868,  bequeathed  $100,000 
to  trustees  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  or 
agriculture.  One  of  these  trustees,  Mr.  Emerson,  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  native  trees  of  Massachusetts.  Another  of 
the  trustees  was  an  amateur  horticulturist,  greatly  interested  in 
the  collection  of  trees  that  formed  part  of  his  estate  on  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  where  the  Arnold  Arboretum  now  stands. 

On  March,  29,  1872,  these  trustees,  in  conjunction  with  Har¬ 
vard  College,  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  money  was 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  arboretum — 
a  collection  of  wooded  plants  “  to  be  called  The  Arnold 
Arboretum,  which  shall  contain,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  .  .  .  which  can  be 
raised  in  the  open  air  in  the  said  West  Roxbury  .  .  .  and 
each  specimen  thereof  shall  be  distinctly  labeled;  and  to  the 
support  of  a  professor  .  .  .  who  shall  teach  the  knowledge 

of  trees.” 

There  is  not  a  garden  in  America,  there  is  not  a  botanical 
institution  in  the  world  that  has  not  benefited  immensely  from 
the  founding  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  benefits  accumu¬ 
late  as  the  years  roll  on.  Service  to  all  interested  in  gardens 
has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  institution.  If  America 
can  boast  no  Botanic  Garden  comparable  with  those  of  the  Old 
World  it  has  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  an  institution  which  is 
the  best  in  the  world  in  its  field — the  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  improvement  of  gardens. 

THE  founders  of  this  institution  had  remarkable  foresight 
and  through  their  own  sympathies  in  the  plants  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  landscape  were  led  toward  the  foundation  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  which,  in  the  half  century  of  its  existence, 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  horticultural 
affairs  of  America.  In  energetically  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  foundation,  Professor  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  who  has 
been  the  presiding  genius  from  the  beginning,  has  sent  expedi¬ 
tions  into  remote  quarters  of  the  earth  and  has  collected  living 
plant  material  as  well  as  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  growing  collections  of  plants. 

Being  devoted  to  the  study  of  trees  as  individuals,  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  character  somewhat  different  from  that  of  any  other 
institution  anywhere,  for  not  only  are  there  living  collections — 
nearly  7,000  species  and  varieties — but  a  library  and  museum  of 
tree  material  and  a  collection  of  photographs  and  illustrations 
has  been  assembled  in  this  remarkable  institution.  One  of  the 
most  important  undertakings,  but  perhaps  not  widely  known, 
is  the  compilation  of  the  Bradley  Bibliography — five  volumes 
of  references  to  every  book,  every  magazine  article,  and  every 
paper  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  relating  to  trees  and 


shrubs,  in  all  languages,  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  That  was  the  result  of  many  years’  work  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Rehder. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  plants  new  to  science  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  added  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilson  to  its 
staff  and  sent  him  to  China — he  is  now  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  realization  of  the  wealth  of  his  contributions  is  for  the 
chronicle  of  the  next  fifty  years.  At  this  time  we  are  only  in 
a  position  to  recognize  the  fact  of  his  marvellous  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  contributions.  Well  has  he  been  called  by  the  Director, 
‘‘the  most  successful  of  all  plant  collectors.” 

Emissaries  of  the  Arboretum  have  visited  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  collecting  material  for  the  gardens,  for  the 
museum,  and  for  the  library.  And  now,  at  this  time  of  the 
celebration  of  its  Jubilee,  when  the  institution  finds  itself  with 
a  greatly  growing  sphere  of  work,  with  material  available  in 
greater  volume  than  was  ever  dreamed  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
it  started,  when  it  has  been  given  form,  direction,  and  permanent 
establishment,  it  is  looking  to  a  substantial  increase  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  so  that  the  work  which  it  has  begun  and  in  which  it  stands 
permanent  in  the  world  may  be  carried  on  triumphantly  and 
with  all  the  completeness  and  exactness  of  the  past. 

UNDER  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  Harvard  College  a 
drive  is  launched  this  spring  to  increase  the  influence  and 
income  of  the  Arboretum  through  a  general  appeal  to  persons 
throughout  the  country,  interested  in  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Arboretum  is  helpful  in. 

Surely  it  should  need  no  special  pleading  to  urge  the  de¬ 
serving  character  of  this  foundation.  The  plants  of  significance 
and  value  to  our  gardens,  which  we  owe  to  the  activities  of  the 
Arboretum,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  by 
name  in  this  place.  Those  who  are  interested  may  read,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Professor  Sargent’s  article  ‘‘The  First  Fifty  Years  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum” — Journal  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Vo!. 
3— Pages  142  to  162  inclusive — 20  pages  of  type,  listing — merely 
listing — the  plants  that  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  given  us  and 
which  include  the  Kurume  Azaleas,  Father  Hugo’s  Rose,  the 
Dwarf  Japan  Barberry,  Hawthorns  innumerable,  numerous 
Dawson  Roses,  the  Mount  Taurus  form  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  Arnold  Thorn,  the  spectabilis  form  of  Forsythia; 
many,  very  many  ornamental  conifers  and  other  evergreens; 
and  Asiatic  Crab  Apples — to  merely  touch  the  very  high  spots. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  management  to  further  extend  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  utility  of  the  Arboretum  not  only  by  further  additions  of 
information  about  trees  all  over  the  world,  but  also  for  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
diseases  of  trees  and  for  the  study  of  insects  dangerous  to  trees, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  breeding  new  races  of 
plants.  What  the  plant  breeder  has  done  in  ornamentals 
(especially  for  the  florist),  and  in  vegetables,  we  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  every  hour  of  the  day.  Very  little,  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  has  yet  been  attempted  for  the  improvement  of  trees  along 
similar  lines,  but  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  future  holds  great 
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things  for  hybrid  trees?  In  fact  such  natural  hybrids  as  we 
know  are  startlingly  interesting.  The  Carolina  Poplar  is  a 
hybrid.  The  largest  of  all  Elm  trees  is  a  hybrid.  The  best 
Hickory  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  hybrids.  What  cannot  the  future 
unfold? 

Other  fields  of  interest,  and  which  have  direct  relationship 
to  the  individual  garden  owner,  lay  in  the  suggestion  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Rose  garden  and  a  rock  garden.  Such  features,  if 
planned  comprehensively,  would  add  much  to  the  horticultural 
value  and  general  service  of  the  Arboretum  among  the  great 
group  of  people  who  are  reached  by  this  magazine,  and  who 
are  now  given  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

It  is  desired  to  raise  $500,000,  and  donations  are  solicited 
in  sums  from  $5.00  up.  The  Garden  Magazine  contributes 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100  )  and  will  gladly  forward  donations 
for  its  readers,  or  subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College. 


Florida  announces  its  first  Annual  State  Flower  Show  to  be 
held  at  Orlando,  April  17th  and  1 8th,  at  which  time  also  there 
will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  State  Florist  and  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Associations,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Part  of  the  festivity  takes  the  form  of  a  Floral  Parade  after  the 
model  of  the  Festival  of  Roses  at  Pasadena,  Cal. — prizes  in  this 
department  alone  total  up  to  nearly  $700.  The  schedule  calls 
for  displays  of  Roses,  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  Sweet-peas,  Lilies, 
Cannas,  Zinnias,  Carnations,  altogether  a  combination  for  the 
season  that  surely  looks  strange  to  a  Northern  reader. 

The  Dahlia  Society  of  New  Jersey  has  been  organized 
with  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  the  Society  honors  itself.  It  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  aid  to  local  associations  in  the  State  by 
granting  medals,  certificates,  etc;  and  to  hold  a  central  show 
in  Trenton  or  Newark;  and  to  establish  a  State  Trial  Garden  for 
Dahlias,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  State  College. 

New  England  will  go  to  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Spring  Flower  Show  on  April  5th  to  8th.  Lectures  on  Spiing 
Flowering  Bulbs  will  be  given  each  afternoon  of  the  Show,  and  a 
special  addition  to  the  schedule  calls  for  a  group  of  Orchids  in 
flower  covering  one  hundred  square  feet. 

THE  opet^columi K, 

Readers’  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

Hybrid  Rugosa  Roses  on  Own  Roots 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

OW  should  one  go  about  it  to  propagate  plants  of  the  Hybrid 
Rugosa  Roses,  such  as  Mad.  Georges  Bruant  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer 
on  their  own  roots?  Please  give  full  directions. — W.  E.  Bontrager, 
Oherlin  College, 

— Grafting  of  Rugosa  Hybrids  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  for  maximum  results,  though  they  may  be  budded,  and 
raised  from  cuttings.  The  last  method,  however,  assures  only  a  low 
percentage  of  success.  If  grafted  on  Manetti  stocks  with  careful 
handling  afterward  the  hybrids  get  onto  their  own  roots. — Ed. 

Here’s  Duty — but  Where’s  Justice? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

DON’T  know  whether  it  was  Quarantine  37,  the  new  duty,  or  my 
own  stupidity  that  resulted  in  my  paying  $18.00  to  bring  in  to  this 
country  something  over  $3.00  worth  of  bulbs.  In  the  old  happy 
days  before  the  war,  I  had  started  to  collect  by  degrees  some  of  the 
smaller  bulbs  and  this  last  summer  thought  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
number  so  sent  to  Washington  asking  for  a  permit.  Apparently  the 
bulbs  can  be  brought  in  all  right  if  only  one  is  sufficiently  something  or 
other.  I  could  not  bring  in  Muscari,  Scillas,  nor  Chionodoxas,  because 
I  did  not  want  them  for  propagating  purposes.  I  could  not  bring  in 
Anemones  nor  Leucojums,  because  I  was  not  a  notable  amateur,  so  my 
request  was  finally  granted  for  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Crocus  species; 


these  to  the  amount  of  16  shillings  arrived  safely  and  in  fine  condition, 
but  before  they  finally  reached  me  I  had  paid  out  $18.00.  1  should 

like  to  know  by  what  system  they  make  the  valuation  on  imported 
objects,  I  sent  the  bill  to  show  what  had  been  paid,  but  still  the  valua¬ 
tion  was  $6.00.  Isn’t  that  excessive  and  on  what  principle? 

After  all,  nearly  everything  that  I  ordered  can  now,  most  happily, 
be  procured  from  American  dealers  once  more.  I  do  not  see  the 
Scillas  nor  the  Chionodoxas  yet  in  the  catalogues,  but  perhaps  next 
year  we  may  find  them  again. — H.  T.  S.,  New  York. 

An  SOS  from  a  Southern  Garden  Neighbor 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

Y  YARD  has  a  shaded  corner  about  54  x  18  ft.,  triangular  in  shape, 
in  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  grass  to  grow.  Will 
some  garden  neighbor  kindly  suggest  something  with  which  it  can  be 
successfully  covered?  It  is  outside  of  a  piazza  with  a  northern  expos¬ 
ure,  and  also  has  tree  shade.  Your  magazine  was  given  me  last  year 
as  a  birthday  present,  for  which  I  am  sincerely  grateful.  The  only 
trouble  about  it  is  that  it  makes  me  envious  of  all  these  beautiful  pic¬ 
tured  gardens,  though  I  tell  myself  that  they  represent  only  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  that  there  must  be  many  problems  and  failures  not  told  of. 
I  am  a  gardener  of  many  years  and  each  spring  begin  again  with  new 
enthusiasm. — Mrs.  G.  H.  O’L.,  York,  S.  C. 

■ — -We  hope  the  gardeners  of  the  South  will  offer  a  remedy  for  the 
good  of  all. — Ed. 

From  a  Neighbor  in  Maine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  personal  letters  in  The  Open  Column  are  always  read  with 
great  interest,  and  there  are  many  useful  hints.  I  wonder  if  one 
or  two  findings  of  my  short  garden  experience  would  be  of  any  value 
to  your  readers? 

Shrubs  always  arrive  at  a  time  when  every  one  is  very  busy.  One 
year  I  tried  having  holes  dug  some  time  in  advance  and  leaving  the  soil 
beside  the  holes  until  the  shrubs  or  trees  came.  I  found  it  was  rather 
a  bother — making  the  grass  unsightly  where  the  soil  was  piled,  people 
were  apt  to  step  into  the  holes  by  mistake,  and  the  rain  washed  some  of 
the  dirt  away.  Last  spring  a  week  or  two  before  my  shrubs  were  due, 
I  had  the  hole  dug,  saving  nice  sods  and  taking  out  all  undesirable 
stones.  Compost  was  put  in  the  hole,  then  it  was  refilled  with  the  soil 
and  the  good  sod  laid  back  as  a  cover.  One  could  hardly  see  where  the 
sod  had  been  lifted,  but  when  the  bales  of  shrubs  came  at  a  very  busy 
time  they  could  be  planted  very  quickly.  I  had  the  markers  all  ready 
stuck  in  the  sod  over  each  hole  so  I  could  tell  at  a  glance  where  each 
shrub  was  to  go. 

In  weeding  and  spending  a  long  time  on  my  knees  I  never  like  a 
cushion  very  well.  Having  two  pieces  of  rubber  left  from  a  stair  carpet, 

1  have  been  using  them  to  kneel  on,  rubber  side  down,  and  by  slipping 
one  ahead  of  the  other  am  never  troubled  bv  dampness.  They  are  very 
comfortable  to  kneel  upon,  and  as  the  rubber  has  a  cloth  fibre  on  the 
back  it  can  be  cut  any  size  which  seems  most  convenient. 

In  answer  to  K.K.K.,  New  Jersey,  I  would  suggest  that  he,  or  she, 
try  planting  annual  Gypsophila  elegans  alba  grandiflora.  1  have  found 
it  very  useful. — Mabel  Cary  Tobie,  Portland,  Maine. 

Repudiating  “the  Jackdaw” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

ULIAN  HINCKLEY’S  “A  Trace  of  the  Jackdaw,”  in  the  February 
number,  was  most  entertaining,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  expressed  for  the  “made  to 
order”  and  unchangeable  garden.  That  type  of  garden  belongs  to  the 
“one  catalogue  gardener.”  But  why  be  so  pathetic  about  it?  He  is  not  a 
very  independent  character  and  is  over  easily  discouraged.  He  scorns 
“show  gardens”  and  their  owners,  then  fusses  because  things  are  not 
suitable  for  show  gardens.  Scoffs  at  the  enthusiasts  who  are  ignorant 
of  floral  nomenclature  and  leave  the  work  of  their  gardens  to  a  paid 
gardener,  then  he  goes  on  to  say  “it  is  best  to  conform  to  the  majority 
and  plan  and  plant  yourgarden  to  suit  the  usual  and  unknowing  visitor.” 
He  asks  very  sadly  how  people  whose  “enthusiasm  is  for  the  new  and 
rare  plants  overcome  the  difficulty”;  then  he  succumbs  and  gives  up 
collecting  Campanulas  to  devote  the  space  to  Petunias  and  Dwarf 
Marigolds!  What  a  combination  for  the  super-sensitive. 

I’ll  tell  him  how  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Be  independent. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  a  fiddlestick  for  the  opinion  of  any  unsympa¬ 
thetic  visitor.  Last  spring  not  one  person  who  entered  my  garden  space 
expressed  or  could  be  made  to  express  admiration  or  even  interest 
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in  Hutchinsia  alpina.  None  the  less  the  little  Hutchinsia 
remains  one  of  my  most  prized  possessions.  It  shares  the 
summit  of  one  mountain  range  with  Androsace  primuloides. 

My  other  mountain  range  is  given  over,  on  its  northern 
and  eastern  slope,  to  varieties  of  dwarf  Campanula.  I 
agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  grouped  collection 
of  Campanulas,  tall  and  dwarf,  ensemble.  They  would 
be  most  uninteresting,  and  1  think  would  not  grow  well 
with  the  same  soil  and  with  the  same  treatment  for  both 
types.  So  the  tall  varieties  are  in  the  flat  border  and  the 
dwarfs  are  on  the  morains  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

I  conform  to  my  visitors’  idiosyncrasies  by  speaking  of 
the  “ Peach-leaved  Bellflower,”  though  1  do  at  times  hurl 
a  Latin  name  as  when  one  critical  observer  remarked,  “just 
a  common  Dandelion.”  1  replied,  “O  no,  that  is  Tar¬ 
axacum  Taraxacum”,  which  was  beyond  appeal. 

1  do  not  altogether  agree  that  it  is  the  jackdaw  trait 
that  sets  us  collecting.  That  presupposes  a  minimum  of 
brains  and  a  predatory  habit  not  compatible  with  really 
nice  garden  manners.  Most  of  us  collect  because  we  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  collection  and  the  question 
of  the  utility  or  practical  value  scarcely  enters  the  arena. 

After  all,  if  it  gives  us  pleasure  is  not  that  practical  value 
enough?  1  am  not  a  jackdaw,  I  collect  plants  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  those  which  1  like.  (I  suppose  that  is 
inquisitive!)  1  like  Campanulas,  Primulas,  and  all  the  dainty  rock 
plants  primarily.  1  want  to  live  with  and  know  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  all  the  Primulas,  the  Alpine  and  the  Chinese  varieties.  I  even 
aspire  some  day  to  growing  Primula  Allioni.  I  want  to  know  and 
own  all  the  species  of  Iris  and  be  as  familiar  with  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  their  ways  and  their  manners,  as  is  Mrs.  Wilder.  I  want 
to  know  the  Alpines  as  intimately  and  personally  as  did  Reginald 
Farrer.  So  with  only  the  smallest  beginning  and  the  realization  of 
the  dream  a  long  distance  away,  the  opinion  of  the  unthinking  public 
affects  me  not. 

My  garden  is  my  own.  It  is  not  formal,  perhaps  it  has  no  plan. 
(“They”  say  it  has  none).  It  is  often  full  of  weeds  and  often  and  often 
it  sulks  and  is  most  “miffy.”  Sometimes  it  gives  a  great  mass  of  color 
for  “the  aesthetically  esctatic,”  oftentimes  it  does  not.  It  is  still  far 
from  being  the  garden  of  my  dreams.  If  a  visitor  says,  “How  charm¬ 
ing,”  I  am  happy.  If  they  do  not  admire,  all  right,  they  can  go  their 
way  to  more  congenial  surroundings — it  is  my  garden  and  nothing  they 

can  say  or  can  fail  to  say 
will  ever  make  me  plant 
Petunias  and  Dwarf 
Marigolds  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  on  “a  rockery.” — 
S.  T.  H.,  New  York. 


A  “Silly  Thing ’’That 
Sometimes  Makes 
Good 

To  the  Editors  of  The 

Garden  Magazine: 
IN  YOUR  November 
t  last  issue  Mr.  Stephen 
F.  Hamblin  refers  to 
Sansevieria  zeylanica  as 
a  “silly  thing.”  As  this 
plant  seems  to  require 
rather  special  soil,  pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  Hamblin  has 
not  seen  a  really  good 
specimen. 

On  getting  a  plant 
about  12  years  ago  I 
soon  found  that  it  would 
“grow  to  perfection”  in 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
light  potting  soil  and  i 
part  of  clean  gravel 
about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  with  all  the  smaller 
particles  sifted  out.  In 
this,  with  a  little  fertili¬ 
zer  like  bonarbor,  the 
plant  was  put  out  in  the 


PRIMULAS  IN  A  NEIGHBOR’S  GARDEN 

“  I  want  to  live  with  and  know  on  terms  of  intimacy  all  the  Primulas,”  so 
says  “  S.  T.  H.”  in  whose  Long  Island  garden  grow  these  appealing  little  plants 


SANSEVIERIA  LAURENTI 

Young  plant  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high  (see  accompanying  text) 


garden  early  in  June,  near  Montreal,  and  it  threw  up  a  fine,  tall  spike 
of  flowers,  which  gave  8  or  io  berries  from  which  Were  grown  6 
healthy  plants.  The  flower  spikes  are  about  3  feet  high  and  have  small 
tufts  of  greenish  yellow  flowers  which  are  extremely  fragrant  and  can 
be  smelt  all  over  a  large  room.  The  flower  stalks  are  like  a  slim  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  stalk  of  Dracaena  Lindeni  which  flowered  for  me 
two  years  ago. 

One  advantage  of  the  Sansevieria  is  that  each  leaf  lives  quite  green  for 
several  years.  I  am  enclosing  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  a  young 
plant  about  2  feet  6  inches  high  Sansevieria  Laurenti  of  which  I  gave 
away  10  good  young  plants  this  year  to  friends  who  are  very  much 
pleased  with  them. — H.  Irwin,  IVestmount,  Quebec. 

A  “Glad”  Soliloquy 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

DOES  the  culture  of  any  flower  afford  so  many  pleasant  seasons  as 
that  of  the  Gladiolus?  Of  course  there  is  the  anticipation  of  plant¬ 
ing  time  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  flower  spike;  provided  one  has 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  splendid  new  varieties  garden  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  to  offer. 

But  in  addition  there  is  the  thrill  of  noting  the  increase  in  favorite 
varieties  at  digging  time  and  the  leisurely  pleasure  of  cleaning  the 
stock  in  the  dead  of  the  winter  when  no  other  garden  activities  are 
available.  The  full  significance  of  the  increase  then  appears. 

Here  are  the  Orange  Glories.  They  threw  a  lot  of  bloom  last  summer. 
There  was  hardly  time  that  beautiful  Indian  summer  afternoon  they 
were  dug  to  count  the  increase.  Now,  at  cleaning  time,  it  appears  the 
half  dozen  that  were  bought  last  spring  have  become,  by  some  strange 
magic,  twenty  one — as  big  and  fine  as  those  that  were  planted.  Care¬ 
fully  strip  off  the  husk  of  one.  There  are  three  sprout  scars  on  it. 
The  increase  promises  to  be  equally  good  next  year.  We  won’t 
stop  to  count  the  baby  bulbs.  There  is  a  handful  of  them.  Another 
year  I’ll  have  some  Orange  Glories  to  give  to  my  friends. 

This  bunch  of  bright,  straw  colored  bulbs,  an  even  hundred,  that 
range  in  size  from  that  of  a  chestnut  to  a  horse-chestnut  size,  are  the 
increase  of  a  single  Myra  Kunderd  sent  me  as  an  extra  in  1921.  That 
first  Myra  opened  her  tip  flower  level  with  my  eyes,  doubled  the  parent 
bulb,  and  gave  me  the  cormels  from  which  these  were  grown.  A  dozen 
of  them  bloomed  late  last  fall  and  they  will  all  bloom  again  next  year. 
Last  summer,  the  old  stock  doubled  again  and  produced  another  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  baby  bulbs. 

So  the  cleaning  goes  on.  John  E.  Pirie  is  a  little  disappointing — not 
in  the  flower.  When  he  bloomed  last  summer,  I  hoped  he  would  throw 
a  lot  of  cormels.  There  are  only  a  scant  dozen.  Next  year  he  won’t 
be  planted  quite  as  deep,  for  experience  and  Richard  Diener’s  advice  in¬ 
dicates  that  shallower  planting  will  bring  more  cormels.  Summer  before 
last,  Purple  Glory  produced  none.  The  corms  were  so  large,  I  thought 
they  should  go  deeper  than  the  ordinary.  This  year,  planted  at  the 
usual  depth — in  the  trench  the  hand  plow  makes  at  one  trip — the  crop 
of  cormels  is  quite  satisfactory.  That  one  bulb  of  Magenta,  with  the 
chalk  white  powder  on  her  cheeks,  by  some  mistake  showed  the  top  of 
the  bulb  out  of  the  ground  when  I  came  to  dig  it,  and  the  cormels  fairly 
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swarmed  about  it;  some  of  them  clear  out  of  the  ground  and  showing 
sunburned  jackets  of  bronzy  reds  and  greens. 

So  the  cleaning  process  gives  time  for  lots  of  planning.  I  must  re¬ 
member  to  send  for  another  set  of  that  excellent,  three  volume  Govern¬ 
ment  Bulletin  about  “Glads,”  written  up  at  Cornell.  Joe  Gallaway 
told  me  about  it  in  the  first  place,  and  I  had  only  begun  to  digest  it  when 
1  learned  Sherm  Offerle  was  a  kindred  spirit  and  gave  my  copies  to  him. 
I  must  read  again  what  it  said  about  soaking  the  cormels  a  day  or  so 
before  planting  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  August  Garden  Magazine,  advised  against 
it,  but  they  germinated  better  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  was 
the  first  year  they  were  soaked.  Maybe  it  was  because  they  weren’t 
planted  quite  as  deep  as  usual.  Better  try  out  both  methods,  on  the 
same  varieties  next  spring. 

Those  shells  certainly  are  hard  and  durable.  There  is  the  shell  an 
inch  up  the  stem  of  that  yearling.  The  shoot  went  through  the  tip  and 
then  carried  the  shell  up  with  it.  It  seems  like  a  task  to  peel  them. 
Maybe  if  just  the  point  of  the  shell  were  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  it 
would  answer  the  purpose.  The  meat  of  the  bulblet  does  not  grow  up 
into  that  point.  A  slow  job,  but  worth  trying  on  Magic  and  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  Miss  Spokane  and  Romance.  Ho;  the  list  of  good  ones  is  too 
long  even  for  that. 

That  was  a  lucky  thought — raking  lightly  the  length  of  the  rows  of 
baby  bulbs  to  kill  the  weeds.  Who  would  have  thought  old  friend 
rake  could  go  the  whole  length  of  a  row  with  the  plants  four  inches  high, 
and  hardly  uproot  a  bulblet.  Just  like  a  weeder  in  a  field  of  Corn. 
Maybe  the  mellow,  sandy  loam  in  which  they  were  planted  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  it  saved  a  lot  of  hand  work  and  back¬ 
ache. 

What  graceful,  dainty  things  those  late  flowers  from  the  baby 
bulbs  were,  after  all  the  big  bulbs  were  out  of  bloom.  It’s  worth 
while  to  fuss  with  them  for  their  flowers  alone. — Robert  R.  Lewis, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 

Tribute  to  “Birches  in  Spring” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

OUR  February  cover,  “Birches  in  Spring,”  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 

White  Birches  are  always  beautiful.  Even  in  winter  against  the 
snow,  they  are  not  so  inconspicuous  as  might  be  expected,  especially 
if  there  are  some  other  kinds  of  trees  in  the  plantation,  and  more 
especially  if  some  of  these  are  evergreens.  There  should  be  also, 
scattered  through  the  wood,  a  goodly  number  of  slender-stemmed  small 
trees,  hardly  noticeable  among  the  rest  for  most  of  the  year.  But  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Birches  put  forth  their  tender  green  leaves  and  yellow 
tassels,  with  the  delicate,  airy  whiteness  of  the  Shadbush  blossoms 


among  them  everywhere  and  the  sun  shining  through,  it  is  a  picture 
straight  from  fairyland. 

The  spring  foliage  effect  in  these  hills,  when  the  trees  are  just  leafing 
out,  is  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  fall  effect.  It  is  paler,  of  course, 
mistier,  not  so  gorgeous,  but  beautiful  nevertheless.  There  are  so 
many  different  shades  of  green,  of  pink  and  red  and  yellow  in  the  half 
open  buds,  and  there  are  groups  of  evergreens  everywhere,  for  back¬ 
ground  and  to  add  strength  to  the  composition.  I  doubt  if  we  realize 
how  much  of  the  “smell  of  spring”  that  we  enjoy  so  much,  comes  from 
the  young  foliage.  We  do  not  get  half  the  pleasure  from  either  our 
eyes  or  our  noses  that  we  might. — Rachel  E.  Caughey,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Sweet-Peas  for  Thirty  Seasons 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

OTICING  the  annual  complaint  of  the  Sweet-pea  lover  in  your 
February  issue,  let  me  state  that  I  have  grown  this  glorious  flower 
for  the  last  30  years  on  Long  Island  and  without  a  blank  season. 

My  method  is  to  dig  a  foot-deep  trench  in  November,  fill  up  with 
loose  stable  manure  and  let  it  stay  that  way  until  planting  time.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  (1st  March  to  1st  April)  scatter  4 
lbs.  bonemeal  to  a  50  ft.  row  on  top  of  the  manure;  then  dig  all  in, 
forking  as  deeply  and  mixing  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Then  have  a  3- 
inch  furrow  and  sow  the  seed  (the  best  the  market  affords);  cover  level 
and  tread  in.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  above  ground  scatter  a 
thin  blanket  of  Scotch  soot  all  over  them.  Hoe  up  as  they  grow  until 
you  have  a  4  inch  ridge  on  both  sides.  When  8  inches  high  give  sup¬ 
port;  either  brush  or  bamboo  6  ft.  stakes,  6  feet  apart  on  both  sides, 
using  string  between,  but  no  chicken  wire  (which  Pea  tendrils  do  not 
like.)  Use  the  hose  daily  in  dry  weather  and  if  hot,  mulch  with  straw 
or  grass  clippings.  This  methods  will  give  you  Sweet-peas.  Try  it! — 
F.  W.  Green,  Port  iVashington,  L.  1. 

Where  Can  Double  Hardy  Violets  Be  Had? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

AN  you  help  me  by  telling  me  where  I  can  find  seeds  or  plants  of 
an  old-fashioned,  double,  hardy  Violet  with  dark  purple  and  very 
fragrant  blossoms?  It  used  to  grow  in  my  grandfather’s  garden.  I 
have  inquired  for  it  constantly  only  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  hardy, 
double,  fragrant  Violet.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  that  we  used  to  call 
it  “Russian,”  but  am  not  sure.  Are  there  any  difficulties  about  cul¬ 
tivating  this  Violet?  I  cannot  understand  why  it  has  been  allowed  to 
die  out  or  disappear.  Perhaps  others  are  more  fortunate  than  I  have 
been  and  can  advise  me. — M.  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— Merely  pushed  into  the  background  by  modern  novelties.  It  is 
still  offered  by  specialists  in  plants  for  the  herbaceous  garden. — Ed. 


TRY  YOUR  HAND  AT  CUT  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 


Announcing  a  Photographic  Competition 


HE  real  end  of  the  gardener’s  efforts  after  all  is  not  always 
the  growing  of  a  plant  to  its  successful  blooming.  There  yet 
remains  the  use  of  the  product,  even  as  the  vegetable  grower’s 
ultimate  trial  lies  on  the  dinner  table;  and  flowers  are  largely 
grown  for  cutting  and  for  decorative  uses  in  the  home.  Prof. 
White’s  concise  explanation  (August  G.  M.,  pages  352-356)  of  the 
principles  and  application  of  the  much-talked-of  method  of  Japanese 
cut-flower  arrangement  must  be  very  helpful  to  our  readers;  also  his 
scholarly  article  on  “Decorating  Artistically  with  Flowers”  in  the 
October  issue,  pages  80-84. 

The  proper  use  of  the  flowers  after  they  are  grown  has  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  housekeeper,  and  the  public  interest  in  table  decoration  displays 
at  the  big  flower  shows  is  evident  proof  of  their  popular  appeal. 

To  stimulate  more  thoughtful  household  use  of  flowers,  The  Garden 
Magazine  offers  awards  for  photographs  of  attractive  and  distinctive 
arrangements  displaying  genuine  harmony  of  flower  and  vase.  The 
importance  of  the  right  receptable  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  for  the 
loveliest  of  blooms  may  utterly  lose  effect  if  jammed  into  an  unsuitable 
holder — fancy  Pansies  in  a  bud-vase,  by  way  of  extreme  example,  or 
flame-colored  Tulips  in  a  cerise  dish.  Size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
receptacle  are  prime  considerations  when  using  flowers  decoratively. 
The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  successful  arrangements: 

The  Prizes: 

1  st:  Fifty  dollar  Flower  Vase  in  silver  (by  Caldwell),  suitably 
engraved. 

2nd:  Garden  Magazine  Achievement  Medal  in  Bronze. 

The  privilege  of  retaining  and  reproducing  any  or  all  prints  submitted 


is  reserved  by  The  Garden  Magazine.  Any  such  to  be  paid  for  at 
$5.00  each. 

Subject: 

An  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  or  foliage,  or  both,  in  a  suitable  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  expressing  the  principles  of  arrangement  in  Prof.  White’s 
articles  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  August  and  October,  1922. 
The  Whole  Arrangement  and  Receptacle  Must  Be  Shown. 

Conditions: 

1.  The  trimmed  print  must  not  be  less  than  4x6  inches,  and  may 

be  an  enlargement  from  a  smaller  negative. 

2.  Any  paper  or  process  suitable  for  half-tone  reproduction  may 

be  used  (preferably  smooth,  glossy). 

3.  Name  and  address  of  entrant,  with  names  and  colors  of  flowers 

and  description  of  receptacle  to  be  on  back  of  photograph 
(not  separate). 

4.  Prints  to  be  packed  flat. 

5.  Entries  may  be  mailed  up  to  midnight  May  1st,  1923. 

6.  A  competitor  may  enter  any  number  of  different  photographs. 

7.  The  winning  prints  to  be  published  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 

8.  The  photographs  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points:  a. 

Decorative  and  artistic  skill,  b.  Harmony  of  subject  and 
receptacle  in  material  and  form  and  line.  c.  Photographic 
technique. 

Address: 

Floral  Photo  Competition,  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y. 
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REO  motor  cars  are  manufactured 
(not  assembled)  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  automobile  craftsmen, — ■ 
Reo  trained  and  developed. 

The  Reo  factory  is  a  marvel  of 
mechanical  equipment,  but  an  even 
greater  marvel  of  human  efficiency. 
Because  individual  skill  is  created, 
encouraged  and  rewarded. 


With  pride  of  craft  instilled  by 
apprenticeship  courses,  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  years  of  daily  application, 
and  with  institutional  loyalty  present 
in  generous  measure,  Reo  workmen 
are  as  a  unit  in  safeguarding  Reo 
quality. 

Such  ingrained  goodness  of  work¬ 
manship-such  manufacturing  skill — 
typifies  Reo  as  a  finished  product! 


All  Reo  passenger  cars  are  mounted 
on  the  distinctive  Reo  double  framed 
chassis,  and  powered  with  the  famous 
Reo  6-cylinder,  50  h.  p.  motor,  thus 
incorporating  endurance,  power  and 
fleetness  in  full  volume. 


Write  for  Booklet  “Reasons  for  Reo” 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SCREEN  with  PEARL 


'XA/’HEN  you  screen  a  porch,  install  portable  panels  as  shown. 

*  *  Add  a  room — an  out-of-door  living  room  or  sleeping  porch — 
protected  against  germ-carrying  insects. 


To  insure  the  best  looking  and  wearing  screening,  specify  PEARL 
WIRE  CLOTH.  Due  to  its  metallic  coating,  a  special  process 
exclusive  with  us,  PEARL  is  the  most  durable,  therefore  the  most 
economical,  besides  being  the  most  beautiful  and  sanitary. 

Make  sure  of  getting  the  Genuine  by  looking  for  our  round  tag 
on  each  roll  and  the  two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage — our 
permanent  trade-mark. 


We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town.  See  him  or  write  us 
if  you  are  interested  in  permanently  screening  doors, 
windows  or  porches.  Samples  and  literature  free. 

Address  Department  “G” 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

New  York  Georgetown,  Conn.  Chicago  Kansas  City 


PEARL  is  made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy 

The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  “PEARL” 


The  Garden  Distinctive — 

Wouldn^  you  like  to  have  your  garden  a  bit  different  from  the 
rest?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  garden  specialty  that  other  people 
would  come  to  see?  There’s  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of 
making  the  garden  attractive;  all  you  need  is  a  tub  of 

Water-Lilies 

Their  large,  fragrant  blooms  are  entirely  unlike  anything  else  you  have  ever 
grown.  They  may  be  had  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  in  several  types.  Their 
needs  are  simple — a  tub  or  half-barrel,  water,  dirt  and  sunlight. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  with  instructions,  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
cultural  hints.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  will  be  enough,  but  please 
send  now,  before  our  stock  of  books  is  exhausted. 

The  Independence  Nurseries  Co.,  Box  M,  Independence,  Ohio 


Our  Spring  List  of 

Dahlias 

Gladioli 

Lilies 

Phlox 

Iris 

and 

Hardy 

Perennials 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it, 
and  we  will  send  later 
our  Fall  Catalogue 
of  Choice 

Dutch  Bulbs 

Also  our  special  list  of  Novel¬ 
ties  of  the  latest  in¬ 
troduction 

FRANKEN 

BROTHERS 

Box  152  Deerfield,  Ill. 


well-branched  bushes,  bearin';  deliciously  fragrant  roses. 
BLOOMS  THIS  YEAR  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK. 
These  plants  are  very  hardy,  easy  to  grow  and  will  require  no 
expert  care.  All-summer  blooms  of  exquisite  beauty  are  yours 
if  you  order  the  full  collection,  one  each  of  these  varieties: 

K.  AUG.  VICTORIA— soft,  pearl}  white 
BETTY— bewitching  yellow  anil  pink 
,| II E.  CAROLINE  TESTOUT— silver-edged  pink 
RADIANCE — brilliant  carmine  pink 
GRUSS  AN  TF.PLITZ— richest  scarlet 


Note  that  every  wanted  color  is  included  in  a  superfine  variety 
Order  direct  from  advertisement.  We  will  mail 
your  collection  immediately  and  send  w  ith  it  a  Free 
Copy  of  Collins  1928  Planting  Guide. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  23  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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We  Want  to  Help  You  to  a  Garden  Complete! 


It  is  one  thing  to  offer  plants.  It  is  another  thing  to  have  the  customer 
set  out  these  plant  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  cause  him  the  greatest  amount  of 
satisfaction  throughout  the  season. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  us  time  and  time  again  during 


the  past  few  years.  We  finally  hit  upon  the  expedient  to  not  only  supply 
plants  but  also  to  supply  the  plan  of  the  hardy  perennial  border,  which 
would  enable  the  home  gardener  to  secure  the  best  balanced  and  most 
satisfactory  effects. 


The  Totty  Hardy  Perennial  Border,  50  feet  by  5  feet,  for  $20. 


The  plan  will  show  you  exactly  how  to  place  102  plants,  which  we  will  supply,  of  29  distinct  and  meritorious  varieties.  Of  some  varieties  we  will  send  3 
plants,  of  others  6  plants.  The  entire  collection  will  give  you  flowers  from  April  until  October,  when  heavy  frosts  will  stop  the  Butterfly  Shrubs  from  flowering. 

1  Plant  of  each  of  the  29  Perennials  will  be  supplied  for  $7.00, 

The  plan  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  and  should  you  desire  to  see  the  plan  before  you  order  the  plants,  please 
feel  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  mail  you  a  copy  if  you  refer  to  Garden  Magazine. 

CHAS.  H.  TOTTY  COMPANY  Specialists  in  Worth  While  Novelties  for  the  Garden 
Madison,  New  Jersey  Cut  Flowers  of  Quality  at  4  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Of  Course  You  Will  Want  the 
Totty  Year  Book 

If  it  has  not  already  reached  you,  please  be  good 
enough  to  ask  for  it  and  it  will  be  mailed  at  once. 


JUST  A  REGULAR  OLD  FASHIONED  GARDEN 

Much  Mixed  Up?  But  Very  Lovable  Withal 

A  garden  that  invites  rambles,  holding  some  cultivated  plants  and  some  wild  ones,  for  be  it 
remembered  some  of  our  wild  flowers  are  as  charming  and  lovely  as  the  cultivated  ones.  No 
old  fashioned  garden,  however,  is  complete  without  these: 

Lovely  Persian  Daisies: — (Pyrethrum 
Roseum  Hybj.  Big  daisy  flowers,  some  blush 
white,  pink  or  red  or  darkest  crimson  Many 
of  the  flowers  are  double,  some  single  and 
some  anemone  flowered.  Beautiful  and 
hardy  everywhere.  Separate  colors  cannot 
be  supplied  this  year.  Big  hearty  plants, 

25c  each,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100, 
carriage  paid. 


Great  Sea  Lavender: — A  rosette  of  flat, 
smooth,  leathery  leaves,  from  which  springs 
a  stem  topped  with  a  large  filmy  mass  afoot 
or  more  across  of  tiny  blue-lavender  flowers 
that  remind  one  of  the  distant  purple  haze 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  Such  is  Statice  la- 
tifolia  or  Great  Sea  Lavender.  Beautiful  in 
the  border  in  August,  most  useful  when  cut 
and  arranged  with  larger  flowers,  or  it  may 
be  dried  for  winter  bouquets.  25c  each  or  a 
dozen  for  $2.50,  carriage  paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  —  If  you  leave  the 
selection  to  me,  I  will  make  up  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  hardy  perennials,  including  some  of 
above,  a  collection  of  fifty  healthy  plants, 
all  properly  labeled,  for  $6.50  delivered. 


Charmingly  Airy  Columbines:  —  A 
mixture  of  many  beautiful  shades  and  col¬ 
ors,  also  yellow,  rose  pink;  and  blue  and 
white  separate,  as  well  as  heavy  plants  of 
our  native  red  and  yellow  variety.  Price  25c 
each,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100,  carriage 
paid. 

THIS  OFFER  GOOD  FOR  APRIL  ONLY 

The  pay  may  be  sent,  if  you  prefer,  after  the  plants  are  received.  Send  for  my  illustrated 
catalogue 

“HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN." 

Here  are  described  the  best  of  the  hardy  perennials  as  well  as  other  plants  and  seeds. 

W.  A.  TOOLE  Garry -nee-Dule  Baraboo,  Wis. 


Illlllllilllllllllllllllllilll 


The  AZALEAS  of  OLD 
JAPAN  for  your  Garden ! 

The  spirit  of  Old  Japan  still  lives  in  its  Gardens.  And 
the  keynote  of  these  charmingly  exotic  spots — breathing 
the  fascinating  mysteries  of  the  ancient  East — is  the 
bright,  striking,  yet  delicately  hued  AZALEA. 

We  cannot  all  live  in  the  colorful  Orient.  There  is  little 
of  the  exotic  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us.  But  you  can. 
however,  brighten  the  gray  monotone  of  native  surround¬ 
ings,  by  adding  to  YOUR  GARDEN  the  vivid  touch  of 
oriental  splendor — the  picturesque  charm  and  sentimental 
atmosphere  of  Old  Japan  itself — as  brought  to  life  in  our 

AZALEAS  of  OLD  JAPAN 

Large,  bushy,  shapely,  plants  that  bloom  in  late  May  and 
whose  profuse  blossoms  are  an  almost  indescribably  deli¬ 
cate  hue  of  faming  pinkish  red! 

$4  each!  Five  for  $19.  Ten  for  $35,  f.  o.  b.  Framing¬ 
ham.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Carefully 
packed  and  shipped  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 
Order  NOW  for  prompt  delivery  of  these  beautiful  plants 
in  April  and  early  May.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

WYMAN’S 

FRAMINGHAM  NURSERIES 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Home  owners  needing:  advice  should  have  a  copy  of  our  hand¬ 
some  Book.  “Beautiful  Home  Surroundings.”  Sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Potomac.  Elsewhere,  on  receipt  of  $1. 
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Flowering  Crabs 


(M  A  L  U  S) 


These  ornamental  small  trees  are  covered  with  fragrant 
flowers  in  the  Spring,  followed  by  yellow  or  orange  fruit  in 
the  Autumn;  present  a  most  pleasing  landscape  effect 
planted  in  groups  of  various  varieties,  or  as  individual 
specimens. 

Arnoldiana.  This  variety  originated  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  from  a  seedling  of  Pulcherrima.  Flowers  are  more 
than  one  half  larger  than  the  type;  large  yellow  fruit.  $4.00  each. 

floribunda.  Single  flowers  carmine  in  bud,  white  when 
open.  Small  red  fruit  in  the  Autumn.  $2.00  each. 

floribunda,  var.  atrosanguinea.  Flowers  of  a  deeper 
color  than  the  above.  $2.00  each. 

floribunda,  var.  Parkmani.  ( syn .  Jlalleana )  (Park- 
man  Crab).  A  showy  variety  of  medium  height,  bearing  large 
single  flowers  of  a  handsome  shade  of  rose.  $2.00  each. 

ioensis,  var.  Bechteli.  ( Bechtel's  Crab)  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  flowering  Crabs.  Bears  masses  of  delicate 
pink,  double  flowers,  very  fragrant.  $2.00  each. 

Niedzwetzkiana.  ( Pinlc  Siberian  Crab)  showy  deep 
pink  flowers,  ornamental  purplish  fruit.  $2.50  each. 

prunifolium  Rinki.  A  Chinese  Crabapple  with  blos¬ 
soms  like  those  of  the  ordinary  apple  tree,  followed  by  charming 
rosy-cheeked  fruits,  $2.00  each. 

Sargentii.  (Sargent's  Flowering  Crab.)  Dwarf  spreading 
growth.  Flowers  of  purest  white.  Some  colored  fruits.  $2.50  each. 

spectabilis.  Semi-double,  pink  flowers.  $2.00  each. 

transcendens.  A  very  hardy  and  ornamental  variety  of 
the  well  known  Siberian  Crab  which  in  the  Autumn  produces  an 
abundance  of  rosy  red  fruits.  Those  who  appreciate  birds 
should  plant  Crabapples  in  quantity,  since  the  fruits  are  a  wel¬ 
come  food  in  the  winter  months.  $2.00  each. 

A  collection  of  one  plant  each  of  the  above  ten  varieties 
for  $20.00. 


We  have  a  large  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  mostly  collected 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Wilson. 


A  copy  of  our  spring  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

R.  &  J.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

6  South  Market  Street,  Boston 


Don’t  delay 
your  order! 
Don’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed! 


In  the  Kunderd  plain-petal  type, 
varieties  like  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton, 
Paramount  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  are 
unbeatable.  Kunderd  primulinus  hy¬ 
brid  gladioli  excel  in  quality  of 
bloom,  color  and  form.  They  are 
wonderful.  Alice  Tiplady,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  world-wide  recognition 
as  the  finest  variety  of  all  primulinus ! 

Don’t  delay  a  moment  sending  for 
my  catalog — it  is  a  Gladioli  Hand¬ 
book  (describing  nearly  400  vari¬ 
eties,  with  28  in  color)  with  personal 
cultural  instructions.  Write  now! 

A.  E.  Kunderd,  Box  G,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

The  Originator  of  The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 


Kunderd  .. 

j 


A  source  of  never- 
ending  pleasurey 


DON’T  wait  till  you  see  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Kunderd  Gladioli 
in  some  friend’ s  garden — then  wish 
you  had  such  thrills  yourself! 


Never  have  you  grown — or  seen — 
such  fascinatingly  beautiful  gladioli 
as  the  Kunderd  ruffled  type — my  own 
origination.  Exquisite  in  coloring 
and  grace — and  distinctly  new! 


Six 

Evergreens 


$10.00 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFER 

The  Greatest  Value  for  $10.00  Ever  Offered! 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  excellence  of  Little  TreeFarms 
— “Trees  That  Live”  we  offer  you  our  New  Friendship  Col¬ 
lection  illustrated  above. 


1  Blue  Spruce  2'-3' 

1  Ground  Juniper  I5' 
1  White  Spruce  2'-3' 


1  Arborvitae  3'-4' 

1  Douglas  Fir  2'-3' 
1  Red  Pine  5'-6' 


“AMERICA’S  LEADING 
NURSERY  CATALOGUE 
A  most  complete  plant  ing 
guide  for  Your  Home  Beau¬ 
tiful;— distributed  free  for 
the  ashing. 

IVrite  TO¬ 
DAY! 


These  plants  are  the  best  that  can  be  grown-  thrice 
transplanted — roots  in  a  ball  of  native  loam  burlap 
wrapped — carefully  crated  and  delivered  to  Express 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  remittance  with  order 


Address 
Sales  Dept. 
B-4 


£pmus 

foqestov  J  company.  _ 


419  BOYLSTON  ST_  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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BROOK  IRONWORKS' 

r  VLAOfA  AV  _<gT 


l  INC 

39  BARCLAY  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PURPOSED 


ARCHES 

PORCH  TRELLIS 
VINE  ARBORS 


itAEOWAY 
POlfERY1 

tfie 

Gssential  tfoucfi 

A  Bird  Bath  will  be  a 
source  of  continual  de¬ 
li  ght,en  l  icing  the  birds  to 
linger  in yourgarden .The 
beauty  of  plants  will  be 
enhanced  by  interesting 
Vases  and  graceful  Jars. 

Attractive  designs  may 
be  selected  from  our 
collection  of  enduring 
Terra  Cottas  which  also 
includes  Benches,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  GazingGlobes 
and  other  charming  dec¬ 
orative  accessories  for 
the  garden,  sun  room 
and  house. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300 
numbers  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


HSn 


One  of  The  Secrets 
Reliving  Childhood  Joys 


OF  COURSE,  everybody  admits  the 
really  big  secret  is  to  have  children 
about,  to  be  children  with. 

But  children  are  always  growing  up  and 
going  away,  and  then  what. 

Before  that  times  comes,  surround  your¬ 
self  with  lovely  flowers,  nature’s  own 
children. 

For  every  little  bit  of  yourself  you  give 
to  them,  they  always  respond  in  an  un¬ 
believable  abundance. 


By  owning  your  own  greenhouse,  you 
can  have  an  inexhaustible  hobby,  in  the 
perpetual  multiplied  pleasurements  of 
which,  you  are  ever  young. 

“Poetry”  you  say — “all  poetry”. 

Before  you  remark  such  again,  won’t 
you  just  send  for  our  booklet  entitled 
“Owning  your  Own  Greenhouse”  and 
see  if,  after  all,  we  are  not  more  practical 
than  poetic. 


Home  Office  and  Factory:  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

New  York  Boston-9 

101  Park  Ave.  294  Washington 

Philadelphia  Rochester 

Empire  Building  Commerce  Building 

13tli  &  Walnut  Sts.  119  Main  St.,  E. 


FIRST  AID  TO  BEAUTY! 

In  All  Planting  About  American  Homes  is  the  Liberal  Use  of  American  Evergreens 

They  Fit  in  harmoniously  and  permanently,  increasing  in  value  yearly.  Those  most  in  demand  are  Rhodos,  Kalmias,  Hol¬ 
lies,  Leucothoes,  Conifers — One  good  8-10  in.  plant  of  each,  postpaid  to  new  customers  only — 1  col.  to  each,  in  April  $1.00. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  GARDENS  Marion,  North  Carolina 
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Romance  and  Loveliness 
Hover  ■ round  Water  Lilies 


From  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe 
rare  specimens  of  Water  Lilies  have  been 
gathered  by  travelers  and  explorers.  Japan 
and  Australia,  China  and  Africa  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  array,  and  with  the  plants 
came  the  traditions  and  romance  of  cen¬ 
turies. 

To  their  loveliness  of  form  is  added  ex¬ 
quisite  fragrance  and  wonderful  colors — 
red,  yellow,  blue,  lavender,  in  astonishing 
tints  and  shades.  When  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  touch  the  petals,  the  glorious 
round  of  color  begins ;  nor  does  it  cease  with 
twilight  and  darkness,  for  then  the  night- 
bloomers  unfold  and  complete  the  circle 
of  color  and  fragrance. 

Hardy  and  Tender  Lilies 
For  Garden  Pools  or  Tubs 

Hardy  varieties  may  remain  in  pool  or  tub  all 
winter.  1  here  is  a  score  or  more  of  desirable 
kinds  from  the  common  white  Pond  Lily  to  the 
gorgeously  colored  Attraction,  or  the  daintily 
tinted  Rose  Arey.  My  “Arlington  Trio”  is  a 
group  of  white,  pink,  and  yellow  varieties  (one 
of  each)  which  I  sell  for  $3.00. 

Tender  varieties  are  best  for  pools  or  tubs  and 
are  as  lovely  as  the  hardy  Lilies.  The  colors 
vary  from  the  white  of  Gracilis  to  the  deep  pink 
of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  and  the  violet-hlue  of 
Ernest  Ludwig.  Tender  Lilies  require  no  care 
after  planting,  bloom  freely,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden — small  or  large. 

My  1923  Catalogue 

shows  how  easily  Water  Lilies  can  be  grown  by  any¬ 
one;  how  to  prepare  a  tub  or  pool,  and  set  the  plants; 
gives  a  list  of  the  desirable  varieties  with  prices; 
pictures  several  in  color,  and  is  really  a  valuable 
booklet  for  all  who  are  interested  in  water-gardening. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 

William  Tricker 

Water  Lily  Specialist 

661  Forest  St.  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Across  one  of  the  marvelous  Lily  pools 
at  Kew  Gardens ,  London 


Saves  Time 
Labor — 
Money — 


Hedge  Trimmer 


“Little  Wonder”  Hedge  Trimmer- 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

( with  Lawn-Clipping  Attachment ) 

Hedge  trimming  is  made  a  pleasure  by  this  wonderful  device — the  hard,  costly  hand- 
shears  process  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Cut  5  to  10  times  as  fast.  An  even  quick  cut 
on  any  hedge.  In  use  on  thousands  of  homes,  estates  and  institutional  grounds. 
Strong,  durable,  perfect  in  operation. 

Equipped  with  lawn-clipping  attachment  it  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  every 
owner  who  wants  his  hedge  and  lawn  to  look  right. 

3  Sizes,  30"  40"  and  60"  blades 
;*  $25  to  $35 

Lawn  Clipping  Attachment  $15.  Extra 
Lawn  Clipper  in  2  sizes  30"  and  40"  blades 
$35.  and  $40. 

If  yo&ir  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials 

DETCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(Formerly  John  C.  Dettra  Machine  Company) 

Oaks  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Trimmer 

iSelling  Agents — Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise,  Lancaster  County,  Pa  mnmi  — ■— — 


Two 

WONDERFUL  BOOKS 

and  the  remarkable 


NATURE  MAGAZINE 

(ONE  YEAR)  _ 

dl!  three  for  SHOO 


These  fine  boohs  are  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Presi¬ 
dent  American  Tree  Association. 
Well  printed;  bound  in  selected 
buckram;  profusely  illustrated . 
Easily  worth  twice  their  cost. 

TREES  AS  GOOD  CITI¬ 
ZENS.  A  complete  book  about 
shade  trees.  How  to  identify, 
select,  plant,  grow  and  care 
for  them.  Suggestions  for  Roads 
of  Remembrance  and  Memorial 
Trees.  A  practical  as  well  as 
romantic  book.  Many  illustra¬ 
tions  in  natural  colors,  half¬ 
tone  and  line.  Necessary  to 
every  home  owner,  every  lover 
of  trees,  every  educator,  every 
student.  This  book  alone, 
32.00. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF 
FORESTRY.  Should  be  in 
every  home  and  school.  Tells 
the  story  of  our  forests,  past 
and  present.  How  forests  pro¬ 
tect  civilization;  their  commer¬ 
cial  value;  trees  in  wood  lots; 
conservation  of  forests  and  timber.  Forest  knowledge 
in  a  nutshell.  This  book  alone,  #1.00. 

NATURE  MAGAZINE.  A  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  birds,  flowers,  plants,  animals,  fish 
and  all  the  lore  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  nature 
photography.  Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 
Necessary  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  desiring 
a  knowledge  of  nature.  Regular  price,  25c  per  copy. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Ask  us  to  send  books 
and  magazine  on  approvaL  If  they  please  you, 
remit — otherwise  return. 

AMERICAN  TREE 
ASSOCIATION 

1214  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 

Gladioli.  Dahlias,  Iris,  Phlox, 
Peonies,  Flowering  vines  and 
Small  Fruits. 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

Write  for  it  to-day.  35  years  quality 
reputation  back  of  our  goods. 


M.  J.  CULLEN, 


SEED  GARDENS 
Denver,  Colo. 


ALICE  TIPLADY 

The  Orchid  i‘‘Glad,,  Supreme 

Offered  at  a  price  to  permit  large  group 
planting  and  all-year  forcing. 

See  what  Kathryn  B.  Tracy  says  about 
this  k'underd  creation;  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine,  August,  1922. 

20  large  bulbs,  $2.50;  100  at  $10.00. 
Dozen,  $1  50. 

25  Prim.  Orchid  Hybrids,  mixed 
colors,  $1.50.  Dozen,  50  cents. 

100  “America”  $2.50. 

DAHLIA  Specials:  Famous  “In- 
sulinde”  $1.75.  “Attraction”  75 
cts.  “Millionaire”  $1.50. 

These  prices  for  April  only. 

Gladiolus  Blue  Book  and  catalogue  free 

E.  CRAWFORD  JONES,  Box  42,  Oceanside,  Long  Island 
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Many  an  amateur  gardener  spends  years  learning 
what  Burbank  can  tell  him  in  five  minutes. 


No  other  public  improvement  makes  such  a  big  difference 
for  such  a  little  cost  as  better  street  lighting. 


Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  if  you  plant 
gladiolus — or  almost  any  other  lily  bulbs — in 
the  same  place  for  three  years,  the  third  year’s 
crop  will  be  a  failure? 


Is  it  1816  in  your  town? 


“Bacterial  diseases,”  says  Burbank,  “attack 
plants  that  are  planted  year  after  year  in  the  same 
place.  The  remedy  is  to  rotate  the  crops.” 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  the  bees  produce  new 
flowers — how  to  graft  fruit  trees — how  to  turn 
white  flowers  blue,  and  so  give  a  small  garden 
the  appearance  of  a  large  garden? 

Burbank  will  tell  you.  You  need  not  envy  some 
rich  neighbor  his  highly  paid  professional  gar¬ 
dener.  You  can  have  the  greatest  gardener  who 
ever  lived — Burbank  himself. 

Send  to-day  for  the  useful  little  pocket  volume 


“Half-Hour  Experiments  With  Plants” 

Not  only  does  it  contain  some  of  the  most  useful 
information  from  his  life  work — the  eight  splen¬ 
did  volumes  he  has  written — but  it  has  been 
published  free  for  every  American  gardener — - 
professional  or  not — who  wants 
to  grow  better  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers.  When  you 
follow  its  suggestions,  you  have 
Burbank  working  with  you! 

Send  for  the  little  book  to-day. 
This  convenient  coupon  saves 
you  the  trouble  of  writing  a 
letter. 


I  IMFHOlI  iaPEWMkSh 

wrm  wants 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


Send  me  by  return  mail,  free  of  charge,  “Half-Hour  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Plants”;  and  at  the  same  time  tell  me  how  I 
can  secure,  if  I  wish,  the  complete  eight-volume  edition  of 
Burbank’s  works,  on  small  monthly  payments. 


Name 


891BKJL 


Your  electric  light  and 
power  company  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the 
General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  street  lighting 
engineers.  He  knows 
what  other  communi¬ 
ties  have  done,  how 
they  did  it,  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  them 


In  1816  the  Cologne  Zeitung  pub¬ 
lished  seven  arguments  against 
street  lighting,  of  which  these  three 
are  typical : 

1.  Artificial  lighting  is  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  divine  plan  which  has 
preordained  darkness  during  the  night 
time. 

2.  Illuminated  streets  will  induce  people 
to  remain  later  out  of  doors,  leading  to 
an  increase  in  ailments  caused  by  colds. 

3.  Horses  will  be  frightened  and  thieves 
emboldened. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Complete  In  Every  Detail  A  Hodgson  Poultry  House  They  are  finished  with  best  quality  paint — the  roofs 
can  be  erected  and  put  in  use  with  perfect  ease — and  guaranteed  to  be  waterproof.  Easy  to  clean,  proof  against 

quickly.  No  better  houses  are  made  for  raising  healthy,  vermin  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  Hodgson  Poultry 

active  chickens.  There  is  a  Hodgson  Poultry  House  for  Houses  will  always  give  you  entire  satisfaction, 
every  purpose.  Send  for  Catalogue  X. 

UADP  C?  /-vTVT  Portable  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  71-73  Federal  St. 

rlULJLioUrN  HOUSES  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Address 
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Put  New  “ Blooded  Stock ” 
Into  Your  Perennial  Garden 


fJ'SUQ 
3_I!i  CTQ 


111 


JliiUUj 


OLD  fashioned  flowers  (Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials)  are  always  beloved  for  their 
exquisite  beauty,  usefulness  and  permanency. 
Many  varieties  that  “Grandmother  grew”  are  now 
obsolete,  having  been  from  time  to  time  replaced  by 
new  forms,  larger  in  size,  more  exquisite  in  color. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  scoured  Europe 
for  new  varieties  of  the  most  wanted  Perennials 
for  American  gardens,  and  am  offering  Garden 
Magazine  readers  just  a  few  that  will  help  to  glor¬ 
ify  our  already  glorious  gardens.  All  large  field- 
grown  clumps  that  will  bloom  this  year. 

Five  Sensational 5  Novelties 

- - - - *  - - 3 - - - 

AQUILEGIA — Duckham’s  long-spurred  Hybrids. 

Delightfully  delicate  shades  that  are  entirely  new  and 
interesting,  with  extra  long-spurred  flowers. 

3  Held-grown  roots  ( prepaid)  $1.25 


4  '#<44 


m. 


n 


'3 


/#. 


DELPHINIUMS— D  uckham’s 
Inimitable  Mixed.  Raised  at 
my  Madison  Gardens  from  seed 
saved  from  newest  and  finest  Eng¬ 
lish  named  kinds;  unequalled  for 
size  and  unique  colors. 

3  Held-grown  roots  ( prepaid )  $2.50 

SCABIOSA — D uckham’s  New 
Hybrids.  Delightful  shades  of  Lav¬ 
ender  and  pale  blue,  many  of  that 
extremely  popular  shade  of 
the  Didiscus  Coerulea  ( Blue 
Lace  Flower). 

'  ■>  3  Held-grown  roots 

-  {prepaid )  $1.50 


PYRETHRUM-N  e  w  Hybrids 

That  wonderful  everhlooming  peren¬ 
nial  that  commences  at  “Peony 
time”  and  continues  till  Fall.  Some 
charming  new  shades  with  huge 
flowers  are  included  in  this  choice 
mixture. 

3  Held-grown  roots  ( prepaid )  75c 

GAILLARDIAS — I  have  many  new 
sensational,  large-flowered  English 
varieties,  ranging  from  burnt 
orange  to  deep  crimson,  a  brilliant 
contrast  with  their  yellow  margins. 
(Regular  price  50c  each.) 

3  Held-grown  roots  (prepaid)  $1.25 


The  Above  Collection  {15  Plants,  5  Varieties, 

3  of  each),  Prepaid  for  $6.50 

' PHERE  are  many  other  unusual  novelties  described  in  my  little  book 
1  “ New  and  Rare  Hardy  Perennials ,”  that  will  prove  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  American  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  for 
it.  My  Rose  Catalogue  will  accompany  it  to  those  who  request  it. 


WILLIAM  C.  DUCKHAM,  madison. 


N.  J. 


^  T 


RUSTLESS 

EVERLASTING 
ALUMINIUM  TAGS 

end  label  vexations  in  garden  and  on  porch  windows  and  screens.  Any 
name  embossed,  not  printed,  one  name  to  each  tag,  two  cents  each. 
(Sample  four  cents).  Bolles  stencil  alphabet  (only  $1.20)  invaluable  for 
garden  stakes,  signboards.  Black  letters,  white  background,  means 
dignity  and  distinction  to  your  garden,  Bolles  Dahlia  Booklet  No.  4, 
CULTIVATION,  No.  6,  FERTILIZERS  AND  LARGE  BLOOMS, 
and  No.  3,  PROPAGATION  (deals  with  seeds  and  seedlings)  are 
now  needed.  Fifty  cents  each,  returnable.  Five  other  dahlia  booklets. 


Free  prospectus,  description  of 
tags  and  sample  stencil  Print 

Charlton  Burgess  Bolles 

R.  F.  D„  3,  Box  81  Media,  Penna.' 


High  Grade  Stock 
of  Ornamenta  1 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 


Rose  A  rch  Design 
No.  25 


Is  Your  Yard  Attractive? 

It  may  take  only  a  bit  of  tiellis, 
a  rose  arbor  or  an  entrance  gate 
to  make  your  yard  or  garden  the 
show  place  of  the  neighborhood. 
Designs  illustrated  here  and  a 
host  of  others  comprise  the  Hart- 
mann-Sanders  line  of  practical 
garden  equipment,  so  constructed 
that  anyone  can  easily  and 
quickly  install  it. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  with  its 
wealth  of  suggestions  for  making  home 
surroundings  more  beautiful — livable — inviting.  When  writ¬ 
ing  enclose  30  cents  in  stamps  for  Catalogue  E34. 

Architects  and  Prospec¬ 
tive  Home  Builders 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of 
Koll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint  Wood 
Columns  for  exterior  and  interior 
use.  Architecturally  correct. 

When  writing  enclose  20  cents  in 
stamps  for  Catalogue  of  Columns 
E47. 

Hartmann-Sanders  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office 
2155-87  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office  and  Showroom 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City  Rose  Arch  Desiqn,  No.  10 


CORRECTION  OF  A 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR 

Due  to  a  deplorable  misunderstanding,  a  typographical 
error  crept  into  the  Advertisement  of  the  A.  W.  Harris 
Manufacturing  Company,  printed  on  page  82,  top  left  hand 
column,  March  Garden  Magazine.  The  fourth  line  from 
the  bottom  should  read,  “Package  of  50  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  in  the  U.  S.  A.” 

This  explanation  is  offered  so  that  readers  will  not  be 
disappointed  when  they  are  advised  by  the  manufacturer 
that  they  can  only  expect  50  instead  of  250. 

THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA  DAHLIAS 

Nothing  But  The  Best 

Interesting  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Advance  Dahlia  Farm 

Box  E.  Compton,  Calif. 


BECOME  A 


Dignified,  Exclusive  Profes¬ 
sion  not  overrun  with  com- 
^  petitors.  Crowded  with  op- 

portunity  for  money-mak  ing  and  big  fees. 
— «•>-  $5,000  to  $  1 0,000  incomes  attained  by  experts. 

Easy  to  master  under  our  correspondence  methods. 
Diploma  awarded-  We  assist  students  and  graduates  in 

I  getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Established 

1916.  Write  for  information:  it  will  open  your  eyes.  Do  it  to-day. 

American  Landscape  School  77-G,  Newark,  New  York 


A  SYMPHONY ! — the  vigQr  of  red  brick 
jLji  subdued  by  the  softer  tones  of  a  Johns- 
Manville  Colorblende  Roof.  Here  the  several 
colors  of  Asbestos  Shingles  are  deftly  blended 
to  produce  absolute  harmony  between  brick 
walls  and  roof. 

Out  of  the  five  varying  cplor-tones  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles,  many  charming 
roof  combinations  are  possible.  So  that  you 
and  your  architect  can  select  that  one  most  in 


accord  with  the  home  you  contemplate. 
Remember  that  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles,  with  all  their  beauty,  possess  a  solid¬ 
ity  and  permanence  that  is  almost  unmatched. 
There  are  roofings  of  Johns-Manville  Asbes¬ 
tos,  in  many  forms,  for  every  building;  all  are 
fire  safe  and  economical.  Send  to  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  and  4 1st  Street, 
New  York  City  for  booklet  in  colors  on  Rigid 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


JOHNS'  M ANVILLE 
ASBESTOS  SHINGL 


UNIVERSAL 

PAINT 


Paint  that  stole 
the  beauty  of  theSea 

Where  bright  decks  and  gleaming  hulls  flash 
their  beauty  over  sparkling  waters — there 
you  will  find  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint. 

Where  warmly  tinted  walls  and  spotless  floors 
give  an  eager  welcome  to  the  home — there  also 
you  will  find  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint. 

Where  beauty  is  desired  for  woodwork,  fur¬ 
niture  and  home  exteriors,  especially  where  wear 
and  washing  constantly  assail  it,  U.  S.  N.  Deck 
Paint  gives  extra  years  of  undimmed  service. 

On  floors  and  porches  it  defies  the  tramp  of 
busy  feet;  on  walls  and  woodwork  it  withstands 
the  hardest  washing;  and  on  home  exteriors  it 
stays  bright  long  after  ordinary  paints  are  dull 
and  worn. 

For  those  who  seek  and  demand  the  best  in 
household  paint  there  is  a  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint 
Dealer  near  at  hand.  We’ll  gladly  tell  you  where 
to  find  him. 


For  similar  lasting;  beauty  in  stains , 
enamels  or  bronzes,  as  l  for  Deco  lac. 


The  Billings-Chapin  Company 


New  York 


Cleveland 


Boston 


URIN G  the  period  when  Philip,  Duke  of 
C  /  Orleans,  ruled  as  Regent  of  France  the 
-= - — ^  decorative  arts  underwent  a  definite  re¬ 
action  from  the  heavy  formality  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Designs  became  less  im¬ 
pressive  and  heroic,  anticipating  the  naturalness  and 
grace  which  are  associated  with  the  style  of  LouisXV. 

The  Schumacher  silk  brocade  illustrated  here  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  influence  of  this  transi¬ 
tion  period  in  decorative  design.  This  beautiful 
fabric  reflects  admirably  the  style  of  the  Regence.  It  was  woven 
near  Lyons,  the  famous  French  city  with  which  the  history  of 
silk  weaving  and  ornamentation  is  inseparably  associated.  The 
design  is  exclusive  in  this  country  with  Schumacher. 

In  use  today  this  silk  brocade  finds  its  most  appropriate 


place  in  the  semi-formal  living  room  to  which  the 
style  of  the  Regence  is  so  ideally  suited.  This  bro¬ 
cade  may  be  used  successfully  for  either  furniture 
covering  or  hangings. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  its  unusual  qualities 
it  is  necessary  to  see  this  Schumacher  brocade  in 
the  actual  piece  and  feel  its  rich  texture.  This 
brocade  together  with  other  beautiful  fabrics  de¬ 
signed  for  decorative  purposes  of  all  kinds  may 
be  seen  and  purchased  through  your  own  decorator 
or  upholsterer. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers,  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Offices  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


CT-SGHUMA6H8R1  &  GO. 


This  collection  consists  of  well-tried  varieties,  including  three  of  our  recent 
American  introductions,  Mrs.  William  C.  Egan,  Rose  Marie  and  William  F. 
Dreer.  The  best  selection  of  twelve  varieties  either  for  garden  decoration  or 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  choice  flowers  to  cut  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall.  All  are  delightfully  fragrant. 


New  American  Hybrid-Tea  Rose 
Mrs.  William  C.  Egan 


DREER’S  1923 
GARDEN  BOOK 


PRICE:  Except  where  noted,  $1.00  each; 
$12.00  per  dozen;  $90.00  per  100.  25  or  more 
supplied  at  100  rate.  Or  we  will  supply  one  each 
of  the  Dreer  Dozen  Roses  as  named  above  for 
$12.00.  All  extra  strong  two-year-old  plants, 
specially  prepared  to  give  immediate  results. 


CAROLINE  TESTOUT.  The  rose  that  has 
given  Portland,  Oregon,  the  name  “The  Rose 
City.”  A  bright  satiny-rose,  free  and  fragrant. 

DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON.  Intense 
saffron-yellow,  stained  deep  crimson,  partic¬ 
ularly  beautiful  in  bud  form. 

HOOSIER  BEAUTY.  Beautiful,  well  shaped 
buds  and  large  full  flowers  of  an  intense, 
dazzling  crimson-scarlet. 

KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA.  Splen¬ 
didly  formed  flowers  and  buds  on  long  stems. 
Soft  pearly-white  with  just  a  tint  of  lemon  in 
the  centre. 

KILLARNEY  BRILLIANT.  Larger,  more 
double  and  more  intense  in  color  than  the 
old  favorite  Killarney,  a  rich  glowing  rosy- 
carmine. 

LOS  ANGELES.  One  of  the  finest  roses  yet 
introduced,  flowers  of  a  luminous  flame-pink, 
toned  with  coral  and  shaded  with  translucent 
gold  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Buds  long  and 
pointed  expanding  into  flowers  of  mammoth 
proportions;  very  fragrant. 


MME.  EDOUARD  HERRIOT.  (The  Daily 
Mail  Rose).  Buds  coral-red,  shaded  yellow 
at  the  base.  The  medium  sized  open  flowers 
are  semi-double  of  a  superb  coral-red,  shaded 
with  yellow  and  rosy  scarlet,  passing  to 
shrimp-red. 

LADY  URSULA.  A  remarkably  strong 
grower,  in  a  distinct  shade  of  flesh-pink,  tea 
scented. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  C.  EGAN.  Two-tone 
pink,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  a  soft  light 
pink,  the  interior  deep  flesh  with  a  golden  line 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  an  exceptionally 
free  bloomer.  $1.50  each. 


An  ideal  bedding  rose  of 


RED  RADIANCE. 

a  bright  cerise-red. 

ROSE  MARIE.  Wonderfully  free  flowering, 
of  a  most  pleasing  rose-pink. 

WILLIAM  F.  DREER.  Exquisite  in  its 
delicate  coloring.  A  soft,  silvery,  shell-pink, 
the  base  of  the  petals  of  a  rich  golden-yellow 
which  at  certain  stages  gives  a  golden  suffu¬ 
sion  to  the  entire  flower.  $1.50  each. 


Besides  illustrating  Roses  for  every  purpose,  it  is  the  best  guide  for  your  Garden.  Its  articles  for  planting  and  caring  for 
Flowers  and  Vegetables  were  written  by  experts.  The  varieties  listed  are  dependable  in  quality  and  germination. 
Free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  P 


THE  “DREER  DOZEN” 


Hardy  Everblooming  Hybrid-Tea  Roses 


Spray  t 
Eas 


The  “Aerospra’ 

Compressed  Air  Sprayer. 

Makes  spraying  easy;  pump 
up  pressure  and  spray  at  rest. 
An  exceptionally  high  grade, 
patented  outfit — the  most  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  sprayer 
of  this  type  on  the  market. 

All  brass  pump;  tank  either 
brass  or  galvanized  steel;  tested 
up  to  100  lbs.  pressure — can’t 
blow  out. 


—and  make  sure  of  perfect 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

MONEY  invested  in  seed  and  seed¬ 
lings —  soil  carefully  prepared — 
older  trees  pruned- — everything  going 
along  beautifully,  when,  BANG — 

Overnight  comes  a  horde  of  insect  pests 
or  a  quick  acting  fungus  disease, and— all 
your  plans  for  a  fine  little  garden  go  hang! 

Protect  yourself  from  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  arming  with  a  Deming  Sprayer 
— and  your  garden  will  be  safe. 

A  complete  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  to  do  all  jobs  and  fit 
all  pocketbooks. 

Complete  spray  catalog  and 
price  sheet  free  on  request.  10c 
enclosed  to  cover  cost  brings  a 
64  page  guide,  “Spraying  for 
Profit.” 


THE  DEMING  CO.,  332  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


SPRAYERS 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


“The  cottage  has  more  than  filled 
our  expectations” 

HODGSON  HOUSES  are  built  and  completed  to 
the  smallest  detail  in  our  workshops  by  skilled 
workmen.  Doors  are  properly  hung  and  sashes  are 
carefully  fitted.  All  parts  are  painted  and  finished. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  made  in  sections  that  lock 
firmly  together  without  warping  or  cracks. 

The  material  used  in  making  these  houses  is  the 
best  that  can  be  bought.  For  the  frame-work  we 
use  sturdy  Oregon  pine ;  walls  and  roof  of  red  cedar 
rabbeted  boarding  backed  by  heavy  fiber  lining. 

Thousands  of  people  in  every  climate  of  the 
globe,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  are  living,  sleep¬ 
ing,  playing,  working  in  Hodgson  Portable  Houses. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  K,  which  shows 
many  beautiful  Hodgson  Houses  (actual  photo¬ 
graphs).  Also  portable  garages,  play-houses,  poul¬ 
try-houses,  bird-houses,  etc.  Write  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PLANT 

DORMANT  ROSES 

NOW 

April  is  the  month  of  months  to  plant  dormant,  field- 
grown  roses.  We  do  not  send  out  potted  plants,  and  so 
this  is  the  last  month  in  which  we  can  ship  roses. 

Beware  of  large  potted  plants,  which  means  that  the 
roots  will  all  be  coiled  up  in  a  ball  and  cannot  spread  out 
and  develop  properly.  The  proper  arrangement  of  roots 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  continued  growth  and  development 
of  the  plant. 

Our  strong,  field-grown  plants,  winter-rested  in  Nature’s 
own  way  and  which  have  never  even  seen  a  greenhouse,  are 
the  result  of  a  lifelong  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  rose. 

May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of 

“A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES” 

the  most  helpful  and  beautiful  rose  catalogue  published? 

A  RECENT  COMMENT 

"I  think  ‘A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES’  for  this  year  is 
your  masterpiece.  You  speak  very  clearly  on  the  subject  and 
make  it  easy  for  those  who  are  in  the  dark  as  to  just  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  to  grow  good  roses  and  take  care  of  them.” 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON,  Inc. 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 


Box  50 


Fair  Lawn.  N.  J. 


DWARF 


Best  for  the 
home  garden 


APPLE-PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH-PEAR 


Save  room — 
Quick  fruit 


Dwarf  fruit  trees — something  old  in  a  new  way —  same  kind 
of  fruit — smaller  growing  trees— planted  closer  than  the  old  way 
(ten  or  twelve  feet  apart) — need  less  room —  makes  them  right 
for  your  own  garden — never  get  too  big — easier  to  care  for — easier 
to  pick  the  fruit — bear  sooner  than  ordinary  fruit  trees — get 
some  fruit  quicker  (from  two  to  four  years  after  planting)  never 
too  early  to  plan  the  Spring  cleaning  up  and  Spring  planting — - 
get  our  catalogue  now — never  too  late  to  try  a  good  thing — • 
plant  dwarf  fruit  trees  this  Spring. 

Which  Apple  Trees  Do  You  Need 
In  Your  Fruit  Garden? 

NINE  KINDS? 


STANDARDS 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  G  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR  SPRING  PLANTING 


May  we  suggest  the  eight  groups  below,  as  an  ideal  assortment  for 
immediate  planting. 

For  best  results  these  groups  should  be  planted  at  the  first  thawing 
of  the  ground,  and  we  therefore  advise  that  you  do  your  ordering 
now,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  selection  of  stock  and  timely  delivery. 
Kindly  notice  that  the  group  prices  are  considerably  below  the 
immediate  planting? 

SELECTED  DWARF  EVERGREENS 


EXQUISITE  EVERGREEN  AZALEAS 
AMOENA  (vivid  crimson)  and  HINODIGIRI  (bright  pink).  Plants  ready 
to  bloom — 12  t©  18  inches  high.  $2.75  each  $30.00  per  dozen 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 
A  superb  collection  which  will  give  bloom  all  season 

10  German  Iris  . $2.00 

10  Hardy  Aster  .  2.00 

10  Hollyhocks  .  2.00 

10  Blanket  Flower  .  2.00 

10  Sweet  William  .  2.00 

10  Canterbury  Bells  .  2.0  0 

For  120  (10  of  each)  $24.00  $27.50 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
Selected  to  give  flowers  all  season 
Double  White  Deutzia  I  Large  Flowered  Deutzia 

Clover  Shrub 
Golden  Bark  Dogwood 
Strawberry  Shrub 
Button  Bush 
Red  Branched  Dogwood 

Extra  heavy,  3  to  4  ft.  shrubs. 


10  Peonies  Ass'td . $5.50 

10  Oriental  Poppies .  2.00 

10  Phlox  Ass’td . 2.00 

10  Foxglove  .  2.00 

10  Larkspur  .  2.00 

1 0  Japan  Iris  .  2.00 


Golden  Bell 
Large  Flowered  Hydrangea 
Rose  of  Sharon 
Persian  Lilac 
Sweet  Syringa 
$7.50  per  dozen  (1  of  each) 


Flowering 


$65.00  per  hundred  (Assorted) 

DWARF  FLOWERING  TREES 
4  to  6  ft.  high,  for  lawn  planting 


Dogwood  (White) 

$1.25  Ea. 

Flowering  Peach  (Double  Red) 

$1.25  Ea. 
English  Hawthorn 

. $1.50  Ea. 

Crab  Apple  (Delicate 

.  . . $1.75  Ea. 

Yellow  Wood  (White) 
$2.50  Ea. 


Flowering 

(Pink) 

Flowering 

Pink) 

Flowering 


Flowering  Silver  Bell  (White) 

$1.75  Ea. 

Flowering  Purple  Leaved  Plum 

(White)  . $1.50  Ea. 

Flowering  Oxydendron  (Sorrell) 

Tree  (Wht.)  . $2.25  Ea. 

Flowering  Japanese  Tree  Lilac 

(White)  . $1.50  Ea. 

Flowering  Japanese  Cherry 

(Pink)  . .$2.75  Ea. 


For  10  (1  of  each)  $16.00  $18.00 

STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES 
Special  Collection,  6  to  7  ft.  high,  for  garden  planting 


Baldwin  Apple . $1.50  Ea 

Spitzenburg  Apple  ....  1.50  Ea. 

Winesap  Apple  .  1.5  0  Ea. 

Bartlett  Pear  .  1.50  Ea. 

Sheldon  Pear  .  1.50  Ea. 

Duchess  Pear  .  1.50  Ea. 

Gov.  Wood  Cherry  ....  2.00  Ea. 
Napoleon  Cherry  . 2.00  Ea. 


Early  Richmond  Cherry .  $2.00  Ea. 

Champion  Peach  .  1.00  Ea. 

Crawford  Early  Peach.  .  1.0  0  Ea. 

Elberta  Peach  .  1.00  Ea. 

Burbank  Plum  .  1.75  Ea. 

Wickson  Plum  .  1.75  Ea. 

Abundance  Plum  ....  .  1.75  Ea. 

$23.25 


For  15  (1  of  each)  $20.00 
DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

4  to  5  feet  high— take  half  the  room  of  standard  sizes  and  fruit  sooner 

Baldwin  Apple  Beurre  Anjou  Pear 


Delicious  Apple 
Fall  Pippin  Apple 
Northern  Spy  Apple 
Spitzenburg  Apple 
Early  Harvest  Apple 

$1.50  each. 


Sheldon  Pear 
Vermont  Beauty  Pear 
Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear 
Bartlett  Pear 
Duchess  Pear 
For  12  (1  of  each)  $16.00 


Successful  for  o^er  -a.  century" 

AMERICAN  A1UDSEDIES 

H  E. HOLDEN,  Manager 

Singer  Buildins 

/NEW  YORK. 


For  Porch  or  Foundation  Planting 

Pyramid  Arbor  Yitae.  . 

...2  ft. 

Japanese  Yew  . 

.  .  .  1  Vs  ft. 

$2.00  Ea. 

$2.75  Ea. 

Dwf.  Compact  Arbor  Vitae,  l1/^  ft. 

Veitch’s  Blue  Plume  Cypress 

$1.75  Ea. 

2  ft. 

$2.75  10a. 

American  Arbor  Vitae. 

.  .  .  2  ft. 

Blue  Pyramid  Juniper. 

.  .  .  H4  ft. 

$1.50  Ea. 

$2.50  Ea. 

;■■■■;  ..  ; 

Golden  Plume  Cypress. 

.  .  . 2  ft. 

Oriental  Arbor  Vitae.  . 

...2  ft. 

$2.50  Ea. 

$2.00  Ea. 

Green  Plume  Cypress.. 

...2  ft. 

Thread  Branched  Cypress .  1  V*  ft. 

$2.50  Ea. 

$2.50  Ea. 

• 

Pfitzer’s  Juniper  .... 

. . .  i  %  n. 

Dwarf  Mugho  Pine  .  .  . 

.  15-18  in. 

$2.75  Ea. 

$2.75  Ea. 

For  12  (1  of  each)  $26.00 

$28.25 

BEAUTIFUL 

EVERGREENS  (Tall  Growim?) 

For  the  lawn 

Hemlock  Spruce . 

$4.00  Ea. 

Bothan  Pine  . 

.$3.25  Ea. 

*. 

Austrian  Pine  . 

3.50  Ea. 

Red  Pine  . 

2.75  Ea. 

Scotch  Pine  . 

2.75  Ea. 

White  Spruce  . 

3.50  Ea. 

Douglas  Fir  . 

3.25  Ea. 

Pyramidal  Spruce  .... 

.  3.75  Ea. 

Veitch’s  Fir  . 

4.50  Ea. 

Silver  Fir  . 

4.5  0  Ea. 

Norway  Spruce  . 

2.75  Ea. 

Japanese  Pine  . 

3.25  Ea. 

$41.75 

All  selected  specimens  3  to  4  ft. 

high  For  12  (1  of  each) 

$38.00 

s'v 
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Transforms  Hard  Work  into  Pleasant  Recreation 


Power  machinery  has  largely  solved  the  labor  problem  on  the  farms.  It  is  about  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  of  suburban  and  country  estates.  To  apply  the  tractor  principle  to  a  tool  light  enough 
to  be  handled  by  a  sturdy  boy,  yet  powerful  enough  to  do  the  work  better  than  several  men,  such  we 
succeeded  in  doing  when  we  evolved  the  Bolens  Power  Hoe  and  Lawn-mower  Tractor. 


Whether  You  Live  in  Town  or  Country  You  Can  Make  Splendid  Use  of  the 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


and  LAWN  MOWER  TRACTOR 


The  Bolens  power 
hoe  has  a  special 
arc  at  a  height  of 
14-20  inches  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to 
cultivate  a  row 
without  damaging 
the  plants;  also 
special  snap  hitches 
which  render  it  in¬ 
stantly  available 
as  a  lawn  mower. 
“Garden  Magazine 
Feb.  1923” 


The  illustrations  alongside  show  at  a  glance  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Bolens.  Really  a  light  tractor,  equally  useful  as  a 
motive  power  for  cultivator,  seeder  or  lawn-mower,  the  Bolens  is 
so  easy  to  operate  that  husky  boys  and  even  girls  can  handle  it 
with  ease. 

The  Bolens  transforms  drudging  into  a  pleasant  occupation.  Both 
tool  and  tractor  are  under  perfect  control.  The  various  implements  on 
the  cultivator  are  easily  and  quickly  attached,  while  the  special  snap 
hitches  enable  the  operator  to  change  instantly  from  lawn-mowing 
machinery  to  seeding  or  cultivating  implements. 

You  and  the  Bolens  can  do  in  one  hour  as  much  as  is  usually  done  in 
four  hours  by  the  man  with  a  wheel  hoe  or  in  eight  to  ten  hours  of  labor 
with  hand  implements.  The  time  you  save  is  yours  for  garden  enjoyment. 
The  Bolens  will  make  your  gardening  dreams  come  true. 

Descriptive  catalogue  gladly  sent  upon  request 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

205  Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


FLOWERS  ALL  SEASON 

Through  Two  Unusual  Offers 


Gladiolus 
Special  Offer 

doz. 

America — light  pink  $  .75 

Baron  Hulot 

- — rich  purple  1.25 
Francis  King — red  o75 

Gladys  Harkness — white  LOO 
HaVey — salmon  pink  .75 

etc.,  with  blending  K^eepred 

— creamy  white  1.50 
Niagara — creamy  yellow  1.25 
Pinle  Perfection 

— pure  pink  1.50 
Panama — rose  pink  1.00 

Trieub — soft  pink  1.25 

Schwaben — pure  yellow  1.50 


Hardy  Perennials 
Special  Offer  of  Ye  Olde 
Fashioned  Garden  Plants 

We  can  supply  you  with  70 
strong  plants  such  as  Colum¬ 
bine,  Gaillardia,  Larkspur, 

Achillea, 

color,  covering  the  blooming 
season  and  filling  a  space  of 
100  feet. 

This  offer  is  made  as  a  unit 
for  $12.00  or  approximately  17c 
each.  These  are  all  strong  field 
grown  clumps,  giving  you  flow¬ 
ers  from  April  to  November. 

Orders  will  be  shipped  by  April, 
parcel  post  prepaid  east  of 
Mississippi,  providing  remit¬ 
tance  accompanies  the  order. 

We  offer  free  one  Dahlia  bulb  (Millionaire)  with  every  order  of  $25.00 
or  more.  This  is  one  of  the  best  modern  Dahlias,  measuring  from  7  to 
12  inches  across,  retailing  at  $2.50  each. 

CLINTON  NURSERIES 

Warren  W.  Richards,  Mgr.  CLINTON,  CONN. 

Hardy  Plant  Specialists.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 


Our  Special  Collection 
Offer 

3  of  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  f36 
bulbs)  $3.25. 

6  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (72  bulbs) 
$6.00. 

12  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (144 
bulbs)  $11.50. 

25  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  (300 
bulbs)  $22.00. 


And  alas!  I  have  rose  beetles! 

Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any  successful  antidote  to 
this  pest? 

Marcia  E.  Hale,  Elizabethtown,  New  York. 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  inform  Miss  Hale,  as  well  as  other  readers 
in  the  same  predicament,  that  we  can  offer  the  solution  for  that  vexatious 
problem,  whether  called  Rose  Beetle,  Rose  Chafer,  Rose  Bug,  or  any 
other  name: — 

The  One  Sure  Rose  Bug  Remedy 
of  Proved  Worth 

Fatal  to  Every  Bug  it  Touches 

Wherever  Melrosine  has  been  used  as  per  simple 
directions  on  the  can,  it  has  done  the  trick,  delivering 
the  plants  from  the  persistent  attacks  of  this  nefarious 
insect  despite  his  most  resistant  characteristics. 

Go  To  Your  Dealer  For  Your  Supply 

Leading  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishments  carry  MELROSINE. 
Please  ask  for  it.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  a  trial 
can  upon  receipt  of  6oc. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  further  facts. 


GARDEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  and  MELROSINE 


Park  Avenue  and  146th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cottage  Gardens  Company,  Inc.  Nurseries 

Queens,  Long  Island,  New  York 


A  Corner  in  Lilies 

Here,  truly,  is  a  regal  sight!  Gorgeous  Lilies,  of  exceptional  beau¬ 
ty  in  color  and  form,  also  delightfully  fragrant,  will  literally  grow  for 
anybody,  in  any  well-drained  garden  soil.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  offer  hardy  Lilies  in  quantities.  Among  them  is  the  lovely  Regal 
Lily  (white  with  pink  shadings  and  primrose  throat)  which  rivals 
the  Easter  Lily  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  Lilium  Regale  (June 
flowers),  .60c  each;  6  for  $3.00;  $6.00  per  dozen. 

Continuous  Bloom  for  2  Months 

Here  is  a  collection  of  hardy  Lilies  second  to  none  for  the 
home  garden.  All  are  perfectly  hardy,  bloom  different  sea¬ 
sons,  are  good  for  years; 

Early  Flowering:  6  L.  Hansoni,  6L.  Croceum,  6  L.  Elegans. 

Medium  Flowering:  6  L.  Regale,  6 
L.  Superbum,  6  L.  Longiflorum. 

Later  Flowering:  6  L.  Auratum,  6 
L.  Henryi,  6  Speciosum  Rubrum. 

A  total  of  54  Sure  to  Bloom  Lily  Bulbs  for 
$15.  Half  the  Collection  (3  of  each)  for  $8. 

And  then  those  charming,  modest 
Woodland  denizens 


Hardy  ferns,  bloodroot  and  trilliums,  scores  of  different 
wildflowers  easily  acclimated  around  the  home,  all  of  proved 
hardiness,  are  ready  for  shipment  to  your  garden.  Besides,  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  hardy  perennials,  including  Iris  and 
Peonies,  is  available  for  the  making  of  old-fashioned  hardy  gardens. 

HORSFORD’S  ANNUAL  offers  the  choicest  materials  available  for  hardy  gardens.  We 
grow  only  such  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  plants  as  have  successfully  weathered  our  most 
severe  winters.  Please  ask  for  your  copy  at  once. 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


F.  H.  HORSFORD 


To  Acquaint  You  with 
Cottage  Garden-GrownLILACS 

The  modern  Lilac  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned  type  as  the  Shasta 
Daisy  is  of  the  wild  “Oxeye”  variety.  The  Cottage  Garden  Nursery’s  Collection 
holds  the  choicest  of  the  latest  European  hybrids,  in  specimen  plants  fully  de¬ 
veloped  to  bloom  this  spring!  They  are  perfectly  hardy  everywhere,  easy  to 
grow,  while  their  attractive  foliage  causes  them  to  be  highly  ornamental  the 
greater  part  of  each  year. 

Four  Varieties  Bound  to  Make  Many  Friends 

Here  are  two  superb  single  and  two  charming  double  sorts  designed  to  make  you  wish  for 
more  Lilacs  in  future  seasons: — 


The  Two  Double-Flowering  Gems 

Charles  Joly.  Flowers  are  deep  wine-red  when 
they  open,  changing  to  a  lighter  purple  red 
later.  One  of  the  best  dark  red  sorts. 

Mme.  Lemoine.  One  of  tbe  first  double  white 
sorts  ever  perfected  and  still  one  of  the  best. 


The  Two  Charming  Single-Flowering  Sorts 

Marie  Legraye.  One  of  the  best  liked  single  whites, 
bearing  large  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers 
during  a  long  season. 

Souvenir  de  Louis  Spaeth.  An  old  favorite,  bear¬ 
ing  very  large  clusters  of  blackish  red  flowers. 


We  will  supply  well-developed  plants  of  all  the  above — 3  to  4  feet  tail- 
season  at  the  following  ‘'very  special”  offer: — 


-ready  to  bloom  this 


Special  Offer*  ®ne  each  °f  above  four  fine  sorts  (plants  of  the  Cottage  Garden-Grown  Stand- 


office. 


ard  of  Quality)  for  $12.00.  This  price  includes  packing  and  delivery  to  our  express 
At  this  special  price  orders  for  the  complete  collection  only  can  be  accepted. 
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Handiest  Wheel  Cultivator — 


The  Tool  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 

A /IOTHER  and  the  girls  enjoy  pushing  the  handy  Gilson  wheel 
-1- ’1  outfits  just  as  much  as  father  and  the  boys.  Where  the 
garden  exceeds  20'  by  50',  the  Gilson  Wheel  Cultivator  as  shown 
alongside  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  labor  saved  during 
the  very  first  season.  This  past  winter  we  perfected  the  new 
slip  on  connection,  with  the  help  of  which  dif- 
a  ferent  attachments  are  easily  and  quickly 

interchanged.  This  really  makes  this  Gilson 
Wheel  Outfit 

Six  Tools  in  One 


Alongside  we  show  ( a )  Kil-Weed  Kultivator,  avail 
able  in  either  7  or  9  Tooth  sizes.  ( b )  Six  Prong 
Rake,  (c)  8  in.  Dubl-Duti  (Cultivator-Weeder.) 
(d)  Furrow  Closing  Blade  (e)  Right  Hand 
Moldboard  Plow.  (/)  Furrow  Opening  Blade. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  this  inexpensive 
and  handiest  of  all  handy  wheel  cultivators,  write  us. 

Other  Gilson  Garden  Tools  include  the  famous  Gilson 
Dubl-Duti,  available  either  as  a  hand  tool  or  wheel 
outfit;  Gilson  Kil-Weed  Kultivator,  in  both  styles  as 
well;  Gilson  Scratch  Weeders,  for  close  work;  the 
Gilson  Triplex  for  the  man  of  the  house;  Gilson 
Lawn  Tools  in  form  of  a  Lawn  Edge  Trimmer  and 
a  Wonder  Dandelion  Digger.  All  these  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in 

Better  Crops  Through  Cultivation 99 
A  copy  of  which  is  mailed  upon  request.  Gives 
valuable  hints  how  to  work  different  soils 
and  crops. 

J.  E.  GILSON  COMPANY 
300  Valley  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


COLOUR 

IN  MY 

GARDEN 

By 

LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

Author  of  “My  Garden 99 


In  big  and  little  gardens  every¬ 
where  we  are  awakening  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  flower  grouping  with  due 
reverence  to  the  value  of  colors. 

<|  The  author  has  a  rare  taste  and 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
plants,  which  put  her  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  garden  writers  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

q  M  rs.  Wilder  says,  “I  like  to  go 
along  as  much  as  possible  with  Na¬ 
ture,  letting  her  give  me  a  hint  or 
a  lift  wherever  possible.”  She  has 
used  this  and  her  inspirations  to¬ 
gether  and  suited  them  to  our  cli¬ 
matic  requirements — while  many  of 
the  harmonious  results  have  been 
beautifully  painted  and  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  book. 

Net  $10.00,  De  Luxe  Edition 

At  your  booksellers 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City  New  York 


Special  For  Spring  1923 

RHODODENDRONS 

RHODODENDRON  Maximum  and  Kalmia  Lati- 
folia,  fine  plants  grown  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

RHODODENDRON  Maximum  and  Carolini- 
anum  and  Kalmia  Latifolia,  very  choi  e  plants 
grown  in  North  Carolina. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  FRUIT  PLANTS 

LA  FRANCE  everbearing  raspberry. 

Write  for  our  new  1923  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

1133  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Samuel  Fraser' s  Specials 

Bearing  Size  Pear  Trees,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
Latham  and Redpath  Red  Raspberries,  (new).  Splendid 
fruits,  vigorous.  2  for  $1.00;  1 0  for  $3.00;  $20.00  a  100. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Apples  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 
Less  in  quantities. 

Norway  Mapl  e  and  American  Elm,  fine  trees  $2.50  up, 
and  a  lot  of  other  good  things.  Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARK  OF  A  GOOD  MOWER 


STAYTITE 

handles  identify 

Pennsylvania 

Lawn  Mowers 


Pennsylvania 

Qualify  Mowers 
At  Hardware 
&.Seed  Stores 


-  Quality 

Lawn  MQMiiRS 


EL3 


Grow  Dahlias 

of  Quality 
and  Distinction 

and  prove  their  worth. 

They  are  healthy,  true 
to  name,  Jersey  field- 
grown  tubers  of  the  high¬ 
est  vitality,  fully  guaranteed  and  reasonable  in  price. 


Garden  Magazine  Collection  postpaid  for  $10.00 
Bonnie  Brae.  .  .  $2.00  Mme.  Butterfly.  . .  .  2.00 

Colossal  Peace  2.00  Mrs.  Carl  SalbacH.  2.00 

Insulinde .  2.50  Rosa  Nell .  3.50 


Send  for  1923  Catalogue  of  the  newest  and  best 
exhibition  and  cut  flower  varieties,  and  other  col¬ 
lections  from  $1.00  to  $7.50. 

DAHLIADEL  NURSERIES 
Warren  W.  Maytrott  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Farr’s  Irises 

Distinct  -  -  Novel  -  -  Beautiful 

Farr’s  wonderful  Wyomissing  Seedlings, 
stately  German  varieties,  and  dainty 
Siberian  Iris  grown  here  in  Wyomissing 
form  what  we  believe  to  be  the  largest  commercial 
collection  in  quantity  and  variety  in  the  world. 
Most  varieties  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities, 
though  a  few  novelties  are  restricted  in  number. 

My  ig23  catalogue  Better  Plants--By  Farr  lists  all 
of  the  Wyomissing  Irises.  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox, 
and  other  perennials.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co* 

104  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Hanging  Basket  Tuberous  Begonia  Seed 


Given  as  a  premium  with  California  Garden, 
the  only  purely  Floral  publication  in  California 
now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 
This  BEGONIA  seed  is  from  the  finest  collection 
in  this  country  and  is  procurable  in  no  other  way. 
Address  California  Garden,  Point  Loma,  Cal. 


“RE-MOVE-ABLE” 

STEEL  CLOTHES  POSTS 
FLAG  POLES 

AND 

TENNIS  POSTS 

No  holes  to  dig.  Will  not 
disfigure  the  lawn.  Set  it 
yourself  in  steel  socket  driven 
in  ground.  Posts  of  rust 
proof  galvanized  steel  tubing, 
painted  and  filled  with  con¬ 
crete.  Instantly  removed. 
Cannot  decay,  last  a  lifetime. 

Betterand  cheaper  than  wood. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  folder  G. 

NEWARK  STEEL  POST  CO. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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friendly  Tree^ 

How  full  of  character  is  the  Evergreen! 

Its  sturdy,  changeless  beauty  typifies  the  faith  of  a 
loyal  friend.  With  abiding  constancy  it  beautifies 
the  place,  giving  a  gracious  air  of  welcome  unaf¬ 
fected  by  change  of  time  or  season.  Consult  your 
landscape  architect,  nurseryman  or  florist  for 

Hill’s  Evergreens 

This  means  that  you  will  get  the  perfected  types  of  over  60 
years’  experience  and  enthusiasm  in  the  scientific  selection 
and  culture  of  Evergreens. 

Get  our  72-page  catalog  now  ready— you  will  find  prices  tor 
1923  the  lowest  in  years.  And  the  stock  is  exceptionally  choice 
and  ample — America’s  largest  collection. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Specialists  for  over  6o  years 


GEMS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

FLOWERS  THE  WHOLE  SEASON  THRU 
Delivered  to  YOU  Charges  paid 


CHOICE  ROSES 

SELECTED  PLANTS 


$1.00 


These  roses  were  dug  from  the  field  last  Fall  and  potted,  so  they  can 
be  transplanted  to  Your  Garden  in  growing  condition  and  ready  to 
bloom  soon  after  planting. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber  Golden  Ophelia 

Mme.  Butterfly,  pink  tinted  yellow  Radiance,  carmine-rose 


Red  Radiance,  crimson-scar  let 

6  CANNAS  $1.00 

Fine  Large  Roots 
Your  choice  of 
City  of  Portland,  rose  pink 
King  Humbert,  orange  yellow 
Queen  Helene,  yellow  dotted  red 
Mrs.  Alfred  Conard,  salmon  pink 
Richard  Wallace,  pure  yellow 


Columbia,  rose  pink 

18  GLADIOLI  $1.00 

Quality  Flowering  Bulbs 
Your  choice  of 

Evelyn  Kirtland,  rose  pink 
Schwaben,  clear  yellow 
Peace,  pure  white 
Red  Emperor,  deep  scarlet 
Wilbrink,  flesh  pink 


12  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  $1.00 

Plants  to  bloom  this  fall —  Your  choice  of 
Golden  Queen,  golden  yellow  Ladysmith,  lilac  pink 

Lillian  Doty,  incurved  pink  Lucifer,  ox-blood  red 

Victoria,  white  Baby,  clear  yellow 

Catalogue  Free  on  Request 

AMERICAN  ROSE  &  PLANT  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Plants  that  Grow  and  Bloom 

Box  150  Springfield,  Ohio 


Choice  California 
Dahlia  Collections 

THESE  collections  offer  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
buy  the  pick  of  splendid  field-grown  tubers  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  figure.  Production  was  unusually  heavy  the 
past  year  in  our  gardens  and  we  are  able  to  make  up 
these  collections  from  tubers  that  ordinarily  would  only  be 
sold  singly  at  the  regular  catalogue  price. 


Collection  No.  1A 
Six  Extra  Fine  California  Dahlias 
Quantity  Price 

1  La  Favorita— Large  flaming 
orange  hybrid  cactus  and  one 
of  the  best  of  this  color. .  .$1.50 
1  Pride  of  California — The 

finest  of  the  red  deeoratives 
and  a  very  free  bloomer...  1.00 
1  Dr.  Tevis — Soft  salmon  rose 
and  old  gold,  with  golden 
apricot  centre  .  1.00 

1  Sunshine — Brilliant  scarlet. .  1.00 

2  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach — The  most 

beautiful  pink  decorative  to 
date  and  a  consistent  prize 
winner  . . . 4,00 

Total  . $8.50 

This  Collection  for  $5 

Collection  No.  2 A 
Mrs.  Carl  Salbach  and  Rose  Ash 

For  those  desiring  a  number  of  the 
famous  Salbach  dahlia  and  Rose 
Ash — the  gladiolus  that  created 
as  great  a  sensation  in  gladioli 
as  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach  did  in 
dahlias — this  combination  offer 
is  an  exceptional  one. 

Quantity  Price 

0  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach  . $12.00 

12  Rose  Ash — An  entirely  new 
color  (Ashes  of  Roses)  and 
rated  in  the  XXXX  quality 
group.  The  bulbs  are  1  inch 
in  size  and  guaranteed  to 
bloom  . . 5.00 

Total  . $17.00 

This  Combination  for  $10 


Collection  No.  3A 

An  offering  of  Rose  Ash  with  several 
other  fine  varieties  of  Gladioli 
Quantity  Price 

12  Rose  Ash — All  1-inch  bulbs 
and  guaranteed  to  bloom. .  .$5.00 
6  Alice  Tiplady — most  popular 
of  the  Primulinus  Hybrids, 
blooms  of  a  lovely  combina¬ 
tion  of  coppery  bronze  and 

orange  .  1.25 

6  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton — A  prize¬ 
winner  of  delicate  rose  with 

soft  yellow  markings .  2.50 

25  Primulinus  Hybrids — A  mix¬ 
ture  of  these  dainty  gladioli 
hybrids  in  a  variety  of  deli¬ 
cate  shades .  1.00 

Total  . .$9.75 

This  Collection  for  $5 

Collection  No.  4A 
10  Choice  California  dahlias,  our 
own  selection  according  to  stock 
on  hand,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
a  value  of  at  least  $10. 

This  Collection  for  $5 

Send  your  order  in  immediately,  ac¬ 
companied  by  check  or  money 
order,  as  all  requests  for  these 
special  collections  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  subject  to  prior  sale  of 
available  tubers  and  bulbs.  If 
we  cannot  fill  your  order,  your 
money  will  be  returned. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 

6086  Hillegass  Avenue 
Oakland,  California 
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Will  America’s  Hillsides  Ever 
Look  Like  This? 

This  question  will  have  to  be  answered  soon!  Three 
years  from  now  Daffodils  of  all  kinds  may  only  be  im¬ 
ported  under  special  dealer's  license  and  permit!  The 
“bid”  for  the  better  kinds  will  be  keen  and  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  standard  sorts  may  be  inadequate. 

Come  and  Select  Your  Favorites  This  Month! 

Nearly  200  distinct  and  meritorious  sorts  (many 
very  rare  ones)  will  grace  the  woodland  slope  of  our 
showgrounds  at  “Tulipdom.”  We  promise  you  many 
delightful  surprises,  for  the  newer  Daffodils  are  revela¬ 
tions  in  graceful  form  and  dainty  color  combinations. 
Write  to  us  or  phone  to  us  (Oyster  Bay  467-M)  so  that 
we  may  advise  you  when  the  daffodils  will  be  at  their 
best.  If  you  cannot  pay  us  a  personal  visit,  please 

Let  Our  Catalogue  Visit  You! 

A  free  copy  of  one  of  the  most  concise  and  accurate 
bulb  catalogues  ever  published  will  gladly  be  mailed  to 
every  reader  of  G.  M.  Please  write  TO-DAY — it’s 
none  to  early  to  think  of  your  bulb  order! 

ZANDBERGEN  BROS. 

Oyster  Bay  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Bulb  Farms:  Valkenburg  (near  Leiden),  Holland 


“—Educated  Bulbs  for— 

EDUCATED  PEOPLE  and  our 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  contains  a  very  complete 
list  of  High  Class  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Send  for  your 
copy  at  once  and  this  collection  of  bulbs  before  sold 
out. 

One  bulb  each: — Scarlano,  E.  J.  Shaylor.  Scarlet 
Princeps,  Dr.  Norton,  Violet  Glory,  Proserpine  and 
Alice  Tiplady,  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Gladiolus  “Calico”  is  a  decided  novelty— one  dozen 
for  $1.50  or  2  bulbs  for  25c. 

CHAS.  B.  RAFFAUF  Independence,  Iowa 


Purdy’s  Perennials 

_ for  Quick  Results _ 

Purdy’s  strong  Perennials  planted  this  month 
and  next  will  give  splendid  masses  of  bloom  this 
season.  Use  them  to  fill  awkward  gaps  in  the 
shrubbery  border,  to  round  out  your  beds  of 
perennials,  and  to  give  color  in  dull  places. 

Gaillardias;  wonderful  bloomers.  Strong  plants  $1.25 
per  dozen. 

Gaura  Lindheimerii;  handsome,  long  flowering.  3  to  4 
feet.  20  cts.  each,  $ 2  per  dozen. 

Gladiolus;  long  flowering.  50  cts.  per  dozen,  and  up. 
Glaucium;  wonderfully  bright.  18  to  24  inches,  25  cts. 
each,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Gypsophila  acutifolia;  both  strong  and  delicate  in  effect. 

2  to  3  feet.  25  cts.  each,  #2.50  per  dozen. 

Helenium  Riverton  Gem;  a  standard  for  summer  ef¬ 
fects.  2  to  3  feet.  20  cts.  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Hollyhocks;  in  all  colors.  3  to  6  feet.  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata;  free  blooming  and  handsome. 
Low.  $1.25  per  dozen. 

Mallow  Marvels;  exquisite  mixed  colors.  2  to  3  feet. 

25  cts.  each. 

Pentstemons;  garden  variety,  unexcelled  for  long  flower¬ 
ing.  18  to  24  inches.  £1.50  per  dozen. 

Rudbeckia  nitida;  Herbstone,  4  to  6  feet.  Splendid  late 
yellow.  25  cts.  each,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Salvia  azurea;  unexcelled  in  blues.  2  to  5  feet.  25  cts. 
each. 

All  are  sent  postpaid  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 

My  catalogue  “ Perennial  Plants  from  all  over 
the  World,”  with  full  descriptions,  sent  free  on 
application.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

CARL  PURDY 

Box  113  Ukiah,  California  \ 


If  you  want  the  finest 


DAHLIAS 


the  Giants — true  to  nanv 
we  have  them. 


Send  for  our  catalogue. 


SOMERHOUSEN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 


Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  and  Bulblets 

Retail  catalogue,  also  wholesale  list  on  request.  Includes 
Alice  Tiplady,  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton,  Gretchen  Zang,  Evelyn  Kirt- 
land,  Herada,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Schwaben.  We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  florists,  also 
growers  and  estates.  We  grow  about  200  of  the  choicest 
varieties.  W.  S.  Harris,  grower  of  American  and  European 
varieties.  Mansfield,  Mass.,  Tel.  98W. 


I  Have  A  Surplus  of  Some  Fine  Gladioli 

Here  is  a  list  of  varieties  I  am  willing  to  share  with  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine  readers.  Quantities  available  and  special  prices  mailed  upon 
request. 

America,  Halley.  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Baron  Hulot,  Bertex,  Brench- 
leyensis,  Chicago  White,  Empress  of  India,  Evelyn  Kirtland, 'Gretchen 
Zang,  Herada,  Mary  Fennell,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Watt, 
Niagara,  Princeps,  Peace,  Panama,  Prince  of  Wales,  Schwaben. 

I  also  have  some  choiee  Dahlias  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  divide. 
Please  write  soon 

MRS.  A.  E.  WILSON,  Cedarcroft  McLeansboro,  Illinois 


- Kemp’s  Wonder  Glads - 

And  Distinctive  Dahlias 

Bring  distinguished  refinement  to  the  Garden,  and  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  owner. 

The  flowers  in  your  Garden  are  just  as  much  a  reflection  on 
your  taste  and  refinement  as  the  garments  you  wear.  No  per¬ 
son  of  good  taste  and  refinement  would  consider  themselves  well 
dressed  in  the  styles  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago;  particularly  if 
they  had  been  wearing  the  same  suit  or  hat  all  those  years. 

Neither  can  a  Garden  be  considered  up  to  date,  if  arrayed 
in  floral  garments  that  are  ten  or  fifteen  years  old. 

My  modern  up  to  date  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli  are  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  old  mediocre  varieties,  as  the  modern  styles  of 
wearing  apparel  are  in  advance  of  those  of  a  decade  or  longer 
ago. 

They  will  bring  to  your  Garden  a  distinguished  refinement  in 
beauty,  that  will  be  a  joy  to  you  long  after  the  price  is  for¬ 
gotten. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  free  for  the  asking. 

J.  A.  KEMP,  Glad-Dahlia  Specialist 
Little  Silver  New  Jersey 


D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 

Evergreen  Specialists  for  over  60  years 

107  Cedar  St.  Dundee,  Illinois 


V/UJKEGAN  juniper 


Hill’s  Evergreens 


4  New  Sorts 


You  will  be  delighted  with 
the  exquisite  beauty  of 
these  choice  new  inter¬ 
esting  Evergreens  intro¬ 
duced  by  D.  Hill. 

Let  us  send  you  a  beau¬ 
tiful  full  colored  pic¬ 
ture  and  booklet  with 
complete  descriptions. 
Supplied  direct  or 
through  your  local 
Nurseryman,  Florist 
or  Landscape  Ar¬ 
chitect. 

Complete  catalogue 
of  72  pages  sent 
upon  request. 


Distinctive 


ZANE-WARE 

GARDEN  POTTERY 


Entirely  new  designs  suitable 
for  exterior  decoration,  made 
in  a  Gray  Stone  finish. 


The  Zane  Pottery  Co. 

South  Zanesville,  Ohio 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  OF 
CHOICE  SURPLUS  IRIS 

Juniata — clear  blue — very  fragrant — handsome.  Rose  Unique — 
Called  the  “Pink”  Iris.  Very  early,  ea.  50c,  Doz.  $4.50,  100 
$20,  1000  $100.00. 

Dr.  Bernice — Coppery  Bronze  and  velvety  crimson.  Nibe- 
lungen — fawn  yellow  and  purple,  ea.  25c.  Doz.  $2.25,  100  $!0. 
Florentine — very  fragrant — white  flushed  lavender,  ea.  20c. 
Doz.  $1.75,  100  $8.00,  1000  $40. 

No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  $2.00 
Cash  With  order  only 

ROBERT  WAYMAN  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves  the 
moisture — Makes  your  Vegetables  GROW. 

15  A  15  C1 15  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
D/\I\^E,I\  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  level, 
porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch— all  in  one  operation. 
Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary  under¬ 
ground  knife— like  a  lawn  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.”  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 
Works  right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  A  boy 
can  run  it— do  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special  Fac- 
tory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.CO. 

Box  11  David  City,  Neb. 
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HELP  Nature  and  she’ll  reward  you  with  in¬ 
terest — oppose  her  and  she’ll  exact  tribute. 
Don’t  plant  just  roses,  those  without  a 
guarantee.  Such  roses  may  have  had  indiffer¬ 
ent  care  in  the  beginning — then,  negligent 
handling,  improper  exposure  and  careless  pack¬ 
ing  for  shipment,  any  of  which  may  fatally 
weaken  the  plant. 

Rather,  plant  Conard  Star  Roses — the  roses 
that  are  guaranteed.  Every  Conard  rose  we 
ship  has  been  prepared  with  infinite  pains  to 
give  you  the  utmost  in  rose  satisfaction — this 
through  every  stage  of  its  development  and 
shipment.  With  it  we  send  concise  cultural 
directions  which  assure  success. 

The  variety  of  each  C'onard  Rose  is  easily 
told  in  your  garden  by  a  durable  celluloid  star 
tag  bearing  the  name.  Conard  roses  are  the 
only  roses  in  existence  with  this  feature — the 
only  roses  that  are  guaranteed  to  bloom. 

Send  TO-DAY  for  complete  Catalogue, 
showing  twelve  choice  roses  in  natural 
colors. 


CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

V,  ^ Robt  PyJe  Pres 

Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists  backed  by  more  than 
50  years’  experience 

This  celluloid  star  tag  labels  your •  grow 'lug 
rose  and  is  the  sign  of  our  guarantee-two 
— v.  exclusive  C.  J.  features 


New  Cactus 

Dahlia 


Betty  Austin 


The  absolutely  perfect  Cactus 
Dahlia.  Note  the  splendid  form 
and  stem  in  the  illustration. 
Color — Yellow  at  base  of  petal, 
blending  to  rosy  carmine  and 
rose,  yellow  at  tip:  reflex  rose. 
A  most  beautiful  and  distinc¬ 
tive  color  combination,  that 
makes  it  a  best  seller.  Early, 
free  and  continuous  bloomer: 
always  full  to  the  center. 

Strong  roots  $5.00  each.  3  for 
$13.50,  6  for  $25.00. 

See  natural  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  “BETTY  AUSTIN ”  and 
15  other  varieties  in  our  new 
catalogue  “ THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
DAHLIAS .” 


PEACOCK 


“Means  the  World’s  Best” 


DAHLIAS 


One  hundred  (100)  acres  grown  in  1923.  We  are  the  largest  Dahlia 
Growers  in  the  World.  An  enviable  position  made  possible  only  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  Superiority  of  our  stock  by  satisfied  customers. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  “THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAHLIAS,”  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  very  best  new  creations  and  standard  varieties. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Eight  pages  in  natural  colors. 

Write  to-day  for  free  copy. 


PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS  P.  O.  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


The  Charm  of  Perennials 

GARDEN  enthusiasts,  who  for  a  while  transfer  their  efforts 
to  some  other  flower  groups,  always  go  back  to  a  peren¬ 
nial  garden  with  increased  appreciation.  Surely  no  other 
flowers  in  the  garden  provide  so  much  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Here  is  a  collection  just  suited  for  home-grounds  of  average 
size,  at  a  price  which  most  people  will  appreciate. 

IO  Aquilegia  Hybrids  (Columbine) 
io  Coreopsis  lanceolata  (Tickseed) 

IO  Shasta  Daisy 
io  Digitalis  purpurea  (Foxglove) 
io  Gaillardia  grandiflora  (Blanket  Flower) 
io  Phlox  panieulata  (Hardy  Phlox) 

IO  Delphinium  Hybrids  (Larkspur) 
io  Papaver  ©riemtale  (Oriental  Poppy) 
io  Veronica  spicata  (Speedwell) 
io  Dianthus  barbatus  (Sweet  William) 

100  plants  (io  of  each)  $20 
50  plants  (  5  of  each)  $12 

If  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  is  made,  perennials  will  provide  a 
continuous  floral  procession  almost  from  the  last  snow  of  spring  until 
the  first  snow  in  the  fall. 

JAPANESE  IRIS  (Iris  Kaempferi ) 

Eighteen  strong  plants,  three  each  of  the  six  varieties  named, 
representing  six  distinct  colors  or  combinations  of  colors,  $5. 

Varieties:  Chameleon,  Crystal,  Gold  Bound, 

Mr.  Fell,  Orion,  Pyramid. 

All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  seem  to  have  been  gathered  together  in 
the  most  fascinating  combinations  in  this  group  of  the  Iris  family. 

GERMAN  IRIS  (Iris  Germanica;  Fleur  de  Lis ) 

Eighteen  strong  plants,  three  each  of  the  six  varieties  named,  $5. 

Varieties:  Beauty,  Gertrude,  Pallida  dalmatica, 
Honorabilis,  Bridesmaid,  Pres.  Thiers. 

This  group  offers  the  widest  range  of  color  from  pure  wffite  to  all 
shades  of  mauve  and  from  blue  to  dark  purple. 

Illustrated  folder  describing  these  and  other  collections  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  For  general  nursery  stock,  ask  for  our  complete  catalogue. 

Outpost  Nurseries 

Maplewood  Road  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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ALLING’S  DAHLIAS 


Protect 
Your  Garden 

With  Rain 
W  hen  Y ou  W  ant  It 


Only  the  Best 

Here  are  five  good  ones! 

Attraction.  Hybrid  Cactus.  The  favorite  lavender  Dahlia* 
Loved  by  all  Dahlia  growers.  75c  each. 

Edith  Cavell.  Hybrid  Cactus.  A  Dahlia  that  always  pleases. 
Color  is  brilliant  copper.  Long  stems,  graceful  form.  Under 
artificial  light  its  beauty  is  dazzling.  $1.50  each. 

Glory  of  New  Haven.  Soft  pink  Decorative  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  lavender  shadings.  You  can’t  beat  Glory  of  New  Haven 
for  sheer  size  and  beauty.  $2.00  each. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Anderson.  Hybrid  Show.  This  might  be  called  an 
improved  Cuban  Giant.  Rich  purplish  crimson  with  large 
flowers  on  extra  good  stems.  50c  each. 

Shasta.  Large  pure  white  Decorative  on  fine  stems.  Excellent 
as  a  cut  flower.  $1 .00  each. 

These  5  Dahlias ,  $5.00  postpaid 

We  have  won  a  large  share  of  the  coveted  awards  in  the  best 

Eastern  Dahlia  Shows  including  the  last  New  York  Show. 


Garden  of  J.  B.  Duke,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Send  for  our  1923  Catalogue. 


This  picture  shows  how  the  gardens 
of  J.  B.  Duke,  at  Somerville,  New 
Jersey,  are  automatically  watered  by 
a  Skinner  Irrigation  System.  A  fine 
spray  is  thrown  25  feet  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  then  automatically  reversed  to 


cover  an  equal  area  on  the  other  side. 

Skinner  Systems  are  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  large  or  small  gardens.  They 
keep  the  ground  soft  and  moist,  and 
eliminate  completely  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  incident  to  drought. 


Tell  us  the  length  and  width  of  your  garden,  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information  regarding  cost  and  operation. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 


219  Water  St. 


Troy,  Ohio 


Rain  When  You  Want  It 


- SEND  25c  FOR - 

Most  Talked  oE  Flower  Book, 

published  in  last  4  yrs— “Unvarnished  Facts” 
Edition  of  Tips  and  Pointers  for  Beginners  with 

PEONIES 

HENRY  S.  COOPER,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 


Residence  of  Charles  H.  Cuno,  Bradley  Parle,  Meriden ,  Conn. 


ALMOST  INSTANT  BEAUTY— 

An  example  of  our  ability  to  add  immediate  beauty  to 
the  home  and  grounds  is  shown  in  this  picture,  taken 
last  fall  one  week  after  planting. 

Strong,  well  formed  evergreens  such  as  Pyramidal 
Arbor  Vitae,  American  and  Japanese  Hemlock,  Japan¬ 
ese  Yew,  Mugho  Pines,  Rhododendrons,  Mountain 
Laurel,  Azalea  Amoena,  Leucothoe,  Andromeda  and 
Evonymus  Vegeta  lend  beauty  and  dignity.  Such 
deciduous  shrubs  as  Forsythias,  Bush  Honeysuckle, 
Spiraeas,  Ibota  and  Privet  were  artistically  used. 

A  visit  to  our  nurseries  will  show  you  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  our  carefully  selected  stock.  The  prices  are 
exceptionally  reasonable.  Quality  is  of  the  highest. 
Write  to-day  for  our  52  page  illustrated  catalogue.  If 
you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  free;  if  west  please 
enclose  25c  in  stamps. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Box  192  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“The  Pioneer  Landscape  Nurseries  of  New  England” 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 
VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 
Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 


Hardy  Perennials 

and  the  best  of  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Fruit  trees  and  Berry 
Plants  are  offered  in  our  1923  catalogue.  Special  offer  of  30 
Canterbury  Bells  or  30  Foxgloves  in  separate  colors  for  $3.00. 

GEO®  De  AIKEN  Putney,  Vermont 

**Grown  in  Vermont,  it*s  Hardy'* 


DELPHINIUMS 

Improved  Hybrid  Varieties,  All  Seeds  From  Choicest  Seed¬ 
lings,  producing  flower  spikes  6  feet  in  height.  COLORS  RANGE  FROM 
Palest  Blues  And  Lavendars  To  The  Deepest  Indigo.  Many  are 
suffused  with  white  and  rosy-mauve,  having  conspicuous  black  or  white  eyes 
No  Garden  Is  Complete  Without  These  Beautiful  Flowers. 
EASILY  GROWN  FROM  SEEDS.  SEEDS  50c.  per  package. 
Also  choicest  Hollyhock  seeds  -  -  -  25c.  per  package 
Hardy  Sweet  William  seeds  -  -  -  -  25c.  per  package 
ELIZABETH  ROCKWELL  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

. =  =  Just  Remember 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH! 

He  lives  in 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

He  Grows  and  Sells 

Iris  and  Peonies 

His  Customers  will  Tell  You  the  Rest 


C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 

251  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Stock  absolutely  free  from  stunted  plants  or  disease 


Give  the  Birds 

a  "welcome; 

Home 

Useful,  Artistic.  Unique  X^/th 

§12  5  EACH  ^ 

FOSTER  BROS.  902  GST, N.W 

WASHINGTON  D.  C. 


The  Modern  Gladiolus 

On  account  of  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  preferring  not  to 
wait  until  it  comes,  I  intend  to  reduce  my  acreage  and  labor 
account,  so  I  make  the  following  offers  at  special  low  rates: 

Collection  No .  1  G.  One  (I;  bulb  each:  Anny  Wigman, 
Autumn  Queen,  Baltimore,  Baron  Hulot,  Candidum,  Chicago 
White,  Cracker  Jack,  Empress  of  India,  Evelyn  Kirtland, 
Greo  Paul,  Pink  Beauty,  Golden  King,  Halley,  Herada, 
Intensity,  Mrs.  King.  Meadowvale,  Niagara,  Princepine, 
Panama,  Queenly,  Satisfaction,  Prince  of  Wales,  Schwaben, 
Glory  of  Holland,  War.  25  bulbs,  blooming  size,  la¬ 
beled,  postpaid,  including  5th  zone  for  $1.50. 

Collection  No.  2  G.  One  ( 1 )  bulb  each:  Adelina  Patti, 
Berkshire,  Flora,  Bertrex,  Blue  Jay,  Calico,  Carmen  Sylvia, 
Charlemagne,  Crimson  Glow,  Princips,  Rosella,  Titanic,  Le 
Marechal  Foch,  Lilywhite,  Liebesfeuer,  Mary  Fennell,  Mary 
Pickford,  Pink  Perfection,  Pendleton,  Summer,  Proserpine, 
Wilbrink,  Jean  Dieulafoy,  Mrs.  Moulton.  24  bulbs  for  $2.00. 
All  the  leading  sorts  and  many  novelties  of  Diener  and  Kun- 
derd  and  others  at  reasonable  prices 

Collection  No.  3  G.  50  selected  assorted,  not  labeled, 
and  100  bulblets,  $1.00,  postpaid  to  5th  zone. 

One  hundred  dainty  Primulinus  Hybrids,  $1.00. 

Send  for  my  catalogue  of  over  175  sorts.  Bulblets  and  plant¬ 
ing  sizes  to  the  trade. 

Geo.  S.  Woodruff,  Box  G,  Independence,  Iowa 


WATER  LILIES 

Queen  of  Garden  Flowers 

We  sell  cut  flowers  and  roots,  wholesale  and  retail.  Seventy- 
five  varieties.  Aquarium  plants  also. 

SHAW’S  AQUATIC  GARDENS 
Kenilworth  Washington,  D.C. 


AWAY  WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 

Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
a  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced 
supervision  in  the  field  required.  t^CS^T 

Simple  to  in- 


Simple  to  in-  ^ 

stall,  nothing  iy  C- v""' - 

to  get  out  of  ••tVr  f 


order. 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 
Sent  free  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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The  Macultivator  Increases 
Both  Crop  and  Profit 


WHETHER  you  are  garden¬ 
ing  for  profit  or  home 
consumption — The  Motor  Ma¬ 
cultivator  offers  advantages  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  garden 
power  cultivator.  Check  these 
specification  features — then 

check  the  price. 


Price 

$148.52 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Patented  Triplex  tool  adjustment — 
four  cycle  motor — direct  gear  drive 
— crank  case  and  main  frame  cast  in 
one  piece — s tandard  high  tension 
magneto — grease  cup  lubrication,  no 
oil  can  needed — handy  tool  control 
— weight  210  pounds — speed  90  feet 
to  250  feet  per  minute.  Runs  on 
lowest  speeds  without  stalling. 
It’s  a  gardener’s  cultivator. 


Designed,  built  and 
guaranteed  by 

The 

Motor  Macultivator  Co 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR 


5^ Have  a 
Perfect  Lawn 


Half  an  acre  or  fifty,  with  less 
mm/w-  labor  and  at  lower  cost.  The  Free 
ll Wr  Beautiful  Book  tells  how.  Write  Today. 

The  “4- Acre”  Power  Lawn  Mower  does 
the  work  of  4  to  5  men  with  hand  mowers. 
Cuts  a  24-inch  swath.  Mows  4  to  5  acres  a 
day  at  less  than  40  cents  a  day  for  fuel  and  oil. 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in 

m. 


4  )  Power  Lawn  Mower 
Acre 


_  "w  Handles"  easily  close-up  around  trees, 

shrubs,  flower  beds.  Has  abundant 
power  for  tough  spots  and  hilly  ground.  Rolling  ca¬ 
pacity  eliminates  dandelions,  weeds, 
ant  hills  and  worm  casts.  Trouble- 
proof,  sturdy  and  so  simple  a 
child  can  operate  it.  Mechani¬ 
cally  perfect.  Write  today  for 
handsome  illustrated  book, 

“Lawns  Beau¬ 
tiful.” 


JS/ 


Jacobsen  Mfpux 

Dept.  J  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 


\ 


:es  tlie  amateur 
an  expert 

You'll  be  delighted  at  how  easily  and  how 
much  better  your  garden  work  gets  done  when 
you  plant  and  cultivate  with  Planet  Jr.  seeders 
and  wheel  hoes.  Planting  is  more  accurate 
and  even.  Cultivation  is  smoother,  faster,  and 
more  thorough.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
much  more  you  get  done  and  how  much  extra 
time  you  have  for  other  garden  work.  Fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  is  essential  for  a  productive 
garden  and  Planet  Jr.  No.  25  combination 
seeder  and  wheel  hoe  will  plant  and  hoe  your 
garden  from  the  first  robin  to  the  first  freeze. 

Have  a  Planet  Jr.  garden  this  year! 

Ask  your  seedsman ,  hardware,  or  farm  implement 
dealer  for  your  Planet  Jr.  catalogue  or  unite  to  us. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  32 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


This  mark  and  name 
‘ 1  Planet  Jr.  * '  iden - 
tify  our  products. 


Planet  Jr. 
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Folding  Fan  Trellis 

Beautiful;  symmetrical;  effective  wherever 
used.  Easily  put  up — and  once  up,  slays  up. 
A  boy  can  quickly  do  the  job.  Simply  spread 
out  the  trellis,  slip  dowels  into  place,  brad  them, 
drive  the  stakes  into  the  ground  and  your  trellis 
is  ready  for  use.  Broad  base  and  flexible  top 
make  the  CRAKERJAC  proof  against  wind 
upturn. 


Six  Handy  Sizes 

A  size  for  every  purpose:  That’s 
why  the  CRAKERJAC  FOLDING 
FAN  TRELLIS  is  so  adaptable. 
Comes  in  the  following  lengths;  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet.  Furnished  in 
natural  wood,  green  or  white  creosote 
stain. 


Prices  Reasonable 

The  CRAKERJAC  FOLDING  FAN 
TRELLIS  is  well  built  and  will  last  for 
years — and  costs  very  little.  Note  these 
reasonable  prices: 

7  ft.  £2.25  each  4  ft-  $1.15  each 

6“  1.90  “  ?“  .75  “ 

5  “  1.50  “  2  “  .50  “ 

At  your  dealer,  or  direct  from  us,  prepaid. 


IAanTREEDMFSG) 

Danville  Illinois 


.//V  PLACE  CLOSED. 


GLADIOLI 


RED,  WHITE 
AND  BLUE 


As  well  as  many  other  colors  included 

in  my  prize  mixture  at,  per  100 . 

Primulinus  mixture  of  light  delicate 

shades  at,  per  100 . 

20  Each  of  America,  pink;  Mrs.  King, 
red;  Klondyke,  yellow,  and  Halley, 
salmon,  for . 


$2.00 

s1.90 

n.9o 


Ten  of  Each  for  $1.00 

All  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free 

C.  W.  Brown,  Box  1343,  Ashland,  Mass. 


Choice  JAPANESE  and  GERMAN  IRIS 

Dahlias — Phlox 

Polyantha — Roses — Hybrid  Tea 
Perennial  Plants 

List  gladly  sent  on  request. 

HURLEY  BROS.  CO.  CLOSTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Superb  Gladioli 

Bulbs 

(LARGEST  SIZE) 

Each 

Doz. 

PEACE,  Large  white . 

SCAR8DALE,  Large  lavender  .  . 

So 

80c 

Sc 

SOc 

WAIL  Very  large  red  ...... 

SCIIWAREN,  Best  large  yellow  . 

10c 

$1.00 

IOe 

$1.00 

PANAMA,  Wonderful  pink  .  .  . 

7c 

70c 

BARON  HELOT,  Best  blue  .  . 

Sc 

SOc 

EMPRESS  or  I  \  IH  A,  Dnrkest  red 

5c 

50c 

WEST.  Brilliant  orange 

Sc 

75c  | 

I.’IMMACl'I.EE,  Purest  white  .  . 

25c 

$£.40 

AMERICA,  Standard  pink  .... 

4c 

40c 

AUGUSTA,  Standard  white  .  .  . 

5c 

50c 

LILY  LEHMAN,  White,  shaded  pink  IOe 

SOc 

One  of  each  12  varieties,  postpaid  for  $1.00,  including  packet  of  50  vari- 

eties  of  Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  Seeds 

German  Iris,  One  each  of  8  best  varieties.  Queen  of  May,  Kochii, 

Innocenza,  etc.  Postpaid,  Ji.oo. 

Collection  of  io  choice,  hardy,  field  grown  Perennial  Plants.  Labeled, 

all  different  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

ROSESIDE  GARDENS 

WARWICK,  I»A. 

BARGAINS 

SURPLUS  DAHLIA  tubers  from  a  private  collection 
of  over  250  varieties,  mostly  novelties.  One  dozen, 
all  different  and  all  labeled,  my  selection,  $4.50  postpaid. 
Also  a  small  lot  from  which  the  labels  have  become  de¬ 
tached,  per  dozen  $1.50  postpaid. 

BOX  419  BELLPORT,  L.  I. 


ON 


Crop-Saving 

Sprayers 

Do  You  Sprinkle 
or  Spray? 

Beware  the  low-pressure  sprink¬ 
ler, — good  spraying  demands 
high  pressure.  The  extra  capa¬ 
city  HUDSON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted  like  a  steam 
boiler,  insure  the  highest  work¬ 
ing  pressure  of  any  compressed 
air  type. 


The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light  or  heavy  mix¬ 
tures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can  be  furnished  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 

Free  Book — “When,  What  and  How 
to  Spray.”  Write  to-day  for  your  copy, 
or  ask  your  Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  2301, 

The 

Hudson 

Misty 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Get  this  free  bi 


does  fine  work  on  small  jobs. 
Thousands  in  use.  Strong, 
double  seamed,  leakproof. 


HUGHES  ROSES 

My  Rose  Book  describes 
!  :■  V'"'  the  growth  and  habit  of  my 

i  ■  v  jjjW#  roses  and  not  the  de- 

idt  seription  of  the  Hybridists 

I  jSjIg^V  Our  Los  Angeles  and  all 

\  w-JKI  yellow  roses  are  budded  on 

\  '-l|||lU-  i  new  Rosamaine 

\  /  stock  that  never  suck- 

\  J||  0^  J  ers  or  d*es  hack  when 

|lj|  ^  set  out.  Roses  budded 

on  this  stoek  won  the 
world’s  prize  in  Paris  in 
1919-1921. 

and  three  year  old  large 
dormant  field-grown  stock  having  ripe  wood.  These 
budded  roses  make  more  growth  in  one  year  than  own  root 
roses  do  in  three.  Nowhere  can  you  buy  stronger  plants. 
They  are  winter  rested  as  I  have  no  glass. 

Catalogue  upon  Request 

ROBERT  EVANS  HUGHES 

Rose  Specialist 

Route  2  Williamsville  (near  Buffalo),  N.  Y. 

Pudor’s  Puget  Sound 

Irises  Excel! 

Observe  Garden  Week  in  your  town. 
April  ££d  to  £8th. 

Make  some  improvements  in  your  garden. 
Start  an  Iris  Garden. 

▼  Plant  a  shrub  or  friendly  tree.  Sow  some 

ilowerseeds.  "Mv  Glory  of  Puget  Sound 
Strain”  of  Double  Flowering  Delpliln- 
V  S 13  A*  JfwikV  *um8*  are  most  wonderful  and  marvelous, 

k  5°C  a  packagC- 

fL  Plant  a  few  Gladiolus  hulks,  25  for  $1; 

m  ig§  $3-50  per  100,  postpaid.  A  fine  mixture 

g  lM|  and  a  real  big  bargain. 

Send  for  my  Catalogue l 

wk  irj  O.  Mo  PUBOR 

wmk  IJffi  Iris  and  Delphinium  Specialist 

Puyallup,  Washington 

100  GLADIOLI  or  12  DAHLIAS 

ALL  NAMED  d»0  Aft.  BOTH  <t»r  A  A 
VARIETIES,  $0.UU;  FOR  $J.UU 

50  Mixed  Glads,  $1.25 

BEVERLY  GARDENS  Ravenna,  Ohio 

1923— BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— 1923 

We  always  give  good  value  for  your  money.  Economy  with 
distinction.  You  will  find  it  in  our  Dollar  Dahlia  Collection. 

15  choice,  distinct  varieties  of  dahlias  of  handsome  forms  and  beautiful 
colors,  all  labeled,  true  to  name.  Sent  postpaid,  anywhere,  $1.00. 
Send  for  Catalogue . 

ENTERPRISE  DAHLIA  FARM 

Harry  L.  Pyle  A  too.  New  Jersey 

“GLAD  AC  RES”  FLOWER  FARM 

“STTPE  RFINE”  COLLECTION  OF  GLADS 

TT ALLEY.  Lilywhite,  Monon.  Mrs.  F.  Pendleton,  Neoga,  Niagara’ 

I-*-  Orange  Glory,  Panama,  Scarsdale,  Sentinel.  Canopus  Roanoak, 
Sirius,  Sweet  Orra.  Prim.  Hybrids.  TWO  BULBS  EACH  for  $2.00;  three 
collections  for  $5.00  including  one  each,  Helen  Franklin.  Pride  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mona  Lisa,  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  and  our  own  BETTY  MURRAY, 
new  this  year,  one  of  the  most  charming  Glads  we  know,  Postpaid. 

All  labeled.  Cash  with  order.  OUR  1923  CATALOGUE,  describing 

70  varieties  will  be  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  WRITE  TO-DAY.  If 
interested  in  small  sizes  ask  about  them. 

If.  E.  CIIRISWELL  Wanakali,  Hamburg  P.  O  ,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS 

Special  Collection 

This  assortment  contains  12  strong  field-grown 
roots  of  our  wonderful  varieties,  including  one  50- 
cent  root;  every  one  of  these  is  wonderful,  with 
good  stems  and  graceful  flowers;  labeled  and  guar¬ 
anteed;  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.75. 

Send  for  price  list,  listing  over  100  fine  cut 
flower  varieties.  These  are  as  good  as  any  on  the 
market. 

TUSCARORA  DAHLIA  FARM 

Box  433  Pekin,  Ill. 
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PURPLE  MARTIN  HOUSE 

Martins  feed  on  winged  insects, 
especially  the  mosquito.  One 
martin  will  eat  a  thousand  a  day ; 
and  a  colony,  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands. 

Cottage  style,  cypress,  “the  wood  ] 
eternal,"  painted  green  and  white, 
28  compartments.  To  go  on  pole. 
26x27  x  31  inches.  Price$l6.00. 
Other  style's  up  to  $78.00. 


WOODPECKER  HOUSE 

Woodpeckers  devour  as  many  as 
75  kinds  of  injurious  insects. 
They  destroy  moths,  ants  and 
spiders,  and  those  costly  pests  that 
attack  the  trees. 

Of  Norway  pine  with  cypress' >. 
shingles,  ventilated  perfectly  for 
nesting.  To  attach  to  tree  trunk, 
blending  with  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  26  in.  high,  12  in. 
wide.  Bark  brown.  Price  $6.00.. 


BLUEBIRD  HOUSE 
The  gentle  bluebird  note  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Spring.  Early  and 
all  summer  they  will  destroy  the 
cut  worms  and  caterpillars. 

Of  everlasting  fir,  with  cypress 
shingles,  and  copper  coping  that 
dispels  lightning.  Four  compart-- 
ments.  To  set  on  lop  of  pole  or 
other  support.  21  in.  high,  18  in. 
diameter.  Green.  Beautiful  as 
gifts.  Price  $6.00. 


SEE  WHAT  THE  WREN  EATS 

Government  research  has  disclosed 
the  birds'  infinite  value.  Letters 
reach  us  daily  from  happy  Dodson 
Bird  House  owners. 

Quaint  Wren  House,  4  compart¬ 
ments.  Price  $6  00 


Houses 


A  BLUE8IRD:- 

AT  LAST  A  DODSON  HOUSE, 

MY  DEAR  !  I  GUESS  THESE  FOLKS 
APPRECIATE  THE  BIRDS.  THEIR 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  WILL 
HAVE  PROTECTION. 

MRS.  BLUEBIRD 

YES.  AND  l'M  SURE  OUR 
SONGS  WILL  BRING  REAL 
_ ^  HAPPINESS 

Dodson  YES!  SAVE  YOUR  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

BiltJ  Spraying,  pruning,  re-planting,  make  a  place  expensive. 

The  song  birds  can  help  you !  Put  up  a  few  Dodson  Bird 
Houses.  Next  year  you’ll  add  more  to  them.  For  the  birds 
save  your  trees  and  shrubs  and  garden  from  daily  insect 
ravages!  X  Good  citizens  everywhere  are  heeding  this. 
Before  the  buds  and  plants  appear,  up  go  the  houses  to 
weather.  The  birds  come.  They  raise  three  and  four 
broods  thru  the  summer.  They  work  merrily  from  dawn  till  dark.  X  Know 
the  work  of  the  song  birds.  And  don’t  forget  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
song  to  be  enjoyed.  X  Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  scientific,  successful  homes  built 
for  the  birds.  See  them  everywhere.  Shipped  promptly  from  Kankakee  to  you. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  709  Harrison  Avenue  KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Dodson  is  President  of  the  American  Audubon  Association 


Mr.  Dodson's  fascinating  booklet  “Your  Bird 
Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them"  gladly  sent  upon 
Forty  years'  loving  study  of  the  birds  has  com- 


FREE 

request, 
pleted  it. 

Write  to  Mr.  Dodson.  He  will  advise  on  attracting  the  birds 
to  your  home  wherever  you  live!  Large  estate  or  city  garden. 


Dodson  Famous  Sparrow  Trap  Quaranteed  to  Remove  this  Pest,  $8.00 


Catalogue  Free 


THE  McGREGOR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Box  109  Springfield,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


of  Roses 

for$522 


5  Dozen  1-Year  Plants,  $5.00  5° 

can  adequately  convey  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  glorious 
collection  of  sixty  selected  roses.  The  vigorous,  healthy 
growth,  profuseness  of  bloom,  exquisite  colorings,  and 
beautiful  formation  of  the  flower  make  this  an  unrivalled 
offer.  The  roses  in  this  collection  are  commonly  known  as 
monthly  bloomers,  and  will  bloom  all  summer.  Need  no 
protection  in  the  South. 


2  Dozen  2- Year  Plants,  $5.00  £ehst 

bloomers  for  the  garden  are  included  in  this  collec¬ 
tion.  They  are  of  good  size  and  offer  unusual  value, 
having  been  selected  from  the  best  varieties  that  have 
come  from  Europe  and  America.  These  roses  are  not 
untried,  having  passed  the  most  severe  test,  and  are 
offered  in  ‘‘Gold  Medal”  varieties.  Will  bloom  at 
once  and  all  summer. 


1  Dozen  3-Year  Plants,  $5.00 

est  Hybrid  Tea  Garden  Roses  of  the  three-year  size  for  summer  blooming. 
Not  only  does  the  collection  represent  all  colors  known  in  Roses,  but  shows 
many  beautiful  shades  and  color  combinations  not  found  in  the  ordinary  var¬ 
ieties.  The  collection  is  of  superior  merit  and  especially  adapted  to  our  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  Each  is  a  perfect  gem  in  its  particular  color  and  form. 

These  Roses  will  come  to  you  from  one  of  the  largest  Rose  producing 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  carefully  packed,  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Printed  instructions  will  accompany  each  shipment. 


NOTEs — If  desired  with  the  soil  on  the  roots , 
must  be  shipped  by  express  colleet. 
If  without  soil ,  will  be  sent  Parcel 
Post  prepaid .  We  recommend  the 
former. 


Know  What  It  Costs 

—that  fencing  or  those  gates  you’ve  been  wanting.  Our 
special  service  plan  puts  before  you  de  ailed  information  and 
cost  figures  on  the  entire  work.  It’s  a  convenient  pleasure  to 
select  the  Enterprise  way.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue — see  the 
blue  print  of  the  fencing — and  know  the  price.  Then  decide. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
1 1 03  E.  24th  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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“The  Most  Beautiful 
American  Evergreen 99 

CAROLINA  HEMLOCK 

“Tsuga  caroliniana,  the  Carolina  Hemlock  as 
it  grows  in  the  Arboretum,  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  cone-bearing 
tree  in  the  collection.”  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  in 
Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Oct.  31,  1922 


Unique  in  habit  with  dark,  dense,  tutted 
foliage  on  sweeping  pendulous  branches. 


Prices,  Specimen  Trees,  balled  and  burlaped. 


Each 

10 

100 

9-U2  in . 

_  $1 .00 

$  9.00 

$  80.00 

12-18  in . 

_  1.50 

14.00 

132.00 

18-24  in . 

_  2.25 

20.00 

180.00 

2-3  ft . 

3.50 

30.00 

270.00 

3-4  ft . 

6.00 

50.00 

450.00 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Larger  sizes  priced  on  request. 
Unrivalled  as  a  hedge  plant. 


Harlan  P.  Kelsey 

Salem  Massachusetts 

Catalogue  of  Hardy  American  Plants  on  request 


'VT’OU  may  de* 
-*■  pend  on  the 
High  Quality  of 
our  Flower,  Vege« 
table,  and  Grass 
Seeds.  They 
come  only  from 
the  most  reliable 
sources  in  Europe 
and  America. 


FLOWER, GRASS,  CECHC 
and  VEGETABLE  OLLUO 


CppfilAI  A  Collection  of  10  Best 
OlEUIML  Varieties  Sweet  Peas, 
Spencer  type,  orchard  flowering. 
Sent  on  Receipt  of  7 Sc 


Send  for  Catalogue .  Eighty  pages  of  vaiu- 
able  information  about  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
I  ools,  Fertilizers,  and  Insecticides — with  Plant¬ 
ing  Table  and  Planting  Calendar. 

HOSEA  WATERER 

Seed  and  Bulb  Importer 

628  E.  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Everything  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse 99 


The  Hill  Champion  Clothes  Dryer,  with  150  feet  of  line,  is 
not  only  a  time  and  labor  saver,  hut  because  it  may  be  removed 
easily  it  allows  you  to  have  your  clothes  area  free  except  at 
drying  times.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Most  efficient  means  of 
outdoor  drying  known.  Complete  information  in  our  folder  E 
is  yours  upon  request. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER  CO. 

50  Central  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  LAMBSKIN  LIBRARY 
is  the  best  book  bargain  in  the  world 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Six 


Tools 

In 

One 


Combination  Seeder  and  Cultivator 

Complete  outfit  in  one  tool.  Plants  any  garden  seeds  in 
rows  or  hills  any  distance  apart — 100%  accurate.  Covers 
seeds  uniformly  at  proper  depth.  Ends  hack  breaking  bend¬ 
ing  in  planting.  It  hoes,  cultivates,  plows,  rakes — any  garden 
job  you  wish.  Enables  you  to  double  size  of  your  garden 
without  increasing  your  work. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer  write  for 
his  name  and  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

HUDSON  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  2302  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cultivator  Rake — 

Handiest  little  tool  made!  Does 
easier,  faster,  better  work.  Ad¬ 
justs  7  to  18-inches  wide.  Re-  _ 
move  center  tooth  to  straddle 
row. 


Gardening  in  Comfort 

THE  TRIUMPH  SEED  SOWER 

Patented 

Makes  the  drill,  sows  the  seeds,  distributing  them  at  cor¬ 
rect  distance  and  fills  in  the  soil  all  in  one  operation, 
avoiding  thinning  out  later.  Even  children  can  operate  it 
with  ease.  Saving  in  cost  of  seed  pays  for  it.  Lasts  for 
years.  Delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  SEND 
ONLY  $1.00  and  pay  the  postman  $4.95,  plus  cost  of  post¬ 
age,  on  arrival  of  Sower.  Circulars  on  request. 

Gaunt  SAFETY  RAZOR,  the  easy  shaver.  Heavy  gold 
plate.  English  make,  $5.00,  postpaid.  Triumph  HAIR 
CUTTER  keeps  the  hair  neat  and  trim.  Anybody  can 
use  it.  $3.00  postpaid. 

J.  R.  GAUNT  &  SONS 

7  and  17  West  42nd  St.  New  York 


New  Gladiolus  Catalogue 

20  pages  and  cover 
15  photo-engravings 
120  magnificent  varieties 
Reduced  prices! 

Send  quick  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  G,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry.  A  delight¬ 
ful,  healthful  calling — one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
open  to  women.  New  interest  every  day.  Two-year 
diploma  course  combines  practice  with  theory.  Good 
positions  open  to  our  graduates.  Eighteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  all  particulars  address 
Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director,  Box  A,  Ambler,  Pa. 


ards. 


DAHLIAS 

Look  for  the  Trade 
Mark  when  looking 
for  quality. 

For  over  a  third  of 
a  century  this  Trade 
Mark  has  stood  for 
quality  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  Stock  true  to  name, 
strong  and  healthy. 
Novelties  and  stand- 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 


Box  382 


W.  W.  WILMORE 

Denver 


Colorado 


ROSES 

FAIRFAX  ROSES,  STURDY,  VIGOROUS 
plants  grow  outdoors,  wintered;  accli¬ 
mated  to  all  climates.  One-year  and  two- 
year  plants  ready  for  shipment;  the 
healthy,  hardy  roots  of  Fairfax  Rose 
plants  assure  a  full,  free  and  beauteous 
bloom  the  first  season: 

Beautiful  Fairfax  Rose  Book  Free 

Send  for  beautiful  new  Fairfax  Rose  Book 
containing  valuable  information  on  rose 
culture  as  well  as  most  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  ROYAL  ROSES 
OF  PURITY  AND  BEAUTY  —  the 
“Pride  of  the  Earth.”  Fairfax  Roses  are 
a  “Joy  to  Behold.” 

W.  R.  GRAY 

Oakton,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia 


GLADIOLI 

SACH  DOZ. 


AMERICA — Lavender  Pink .  4c  40c 

EMP.  OF  INDIA— Dark  Red .  6c  60c 

AUGUSTA— White . 5c  50c 

HERADA— Mauve .  15c  $1.50 

MRS.  F.  KING— Flame  Pink .  4c  40c 

SCHWABEN— Yellow .  7c  70c 


Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 

EDWIN  S.  COLLINSON,  412  W.  Hermit  St.,  Roxt.orough,  Phils.,  Penna. 


GLADIOLI 

A  lot  of  very  good  varieties  in  small  quantities 
at  prices  that  will  permit  you  to  make  that  liberal 
planting  so  long  desired.  A  real  chance  at  real 
bargains. 

P.  H.  BRIDGE  Troy,  Ohio 


Spraying  Hakes 

A  Better  Oarden 


»Kill  the  bugs  and  head  off  blight.  With  a 
Brown’s  AUTO-SPRAY,  you  are  fully  equip- 
ped  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  It 
operates  by  compressed  air  — 
has  patent  non-clog  nozzle  and 
shut-off  that  saves  solution. 

Auto-Spray  Outfits  are  made  in  40 
styles,  big  and  little. #  Better  learn 
why  more  than  a  million  users  pre¬ 
fer  them.  Send  for  Catalog  toda^ 
and  ask  for  free  Cornell 
Spraying  Calendar,, 

TheE.C.  BROWN  CO, 

&50  Maple  Street 
Kocbester®  N®  Y® 
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Rhododendron  Carolinianum 


YOUR  HEART  LONGINGS 

for  a  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
HOME  can  be  realized  if  you 
plant  OUR  ORNAMENTAL 
EVERGREENS,  SHADE 
TREES  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  all  of  which  are 
grown  with  SHAPELY  TOPS 
and  WELL  DEVELOPED 
ROOT  SYSTEMS. 

THEY  WILL  GIVE  your 
grounds  that  air  of  COM¬ 
FORT  and  DISTINCTION  which  you  so  much  desire. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also  about  the 
WONDERFUL  STRAIN  of  CHERRY  HILL  PEONIES 
WHICH  WON  the  AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY  GOLD 
MEDAL  at  DETROIT  in  1919,  again  at  BOSTON  in  1921 
and  at  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  in  1922.  Also  the  APPLE- 
TON  GOLD  MEDAL  at  BOSTON  in  1920. 

Wc  have  also  a  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of  FLEUR-DE- 
LIS,  JAPANESE  IRIS  and  HARDY  GARDEN  PEREN¬ 
NIALS  grown  for  the  person  of  discriminating  taste. 

MAY  WE  HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  OF  SUPPLYING 
you  with  some  of  THIS  QUALITY  STOCK? 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES 

(T.  C.  Thurlow’s  Sons,  Inc.) 

West  Newbury  Massachusetts 


Why  Bugs  Leave  Home 

ev  ‘ 


WILSONS  O.  K. 
PLANT  SPRAY 

will  keep  your  garden  clean  of  Rose  Bugs,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  Worms,  Boxmite,  etc. 

1  gal— $3.00  5  gal— $10.00  50  gal— $90.00 


Springfield,  N.  J. 


A  Garden  Full 

/>k  Gladioli 

The  Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flowers  grown  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  family  can¬ 
not  enjoy  this  grand  flower- — it  is  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

Bloom  from  July  to  frost  if  you 
plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month  from 
April  to  July. 

For  Two  Dollars  we  will  send  SO 
Bulbs  of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture, 
which  covers  every  conceivable 
shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Each  year  we  sell  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

Order  Your  Bulbs  Now,  so  as  to  have  them  to 
plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  in  package 
Mail  this  advertisement,  or  present  at  our  store, 
with  Check,  Money  Order,  Cash  or  Stamps,  and 
secure  this  splendid  collection,  sent  prepaid  to  any 
point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi.  For  points 
-  -  -  :  -  -  Wes!  and  Canada  add  25c — ($2.25.) 

Our  25th  Anniversary  Seed  Annual  sent  on  request 


30-32  Barclay  St. 
New  York  City 


mmpp 


Plant  These  Four  Best  Grapes! 


Concord 
Blu© 

Niagara 
Greenish-Whit© 

Full  Set*  Four  Varieties  50c 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Once  planted  and  growing  you  would  not  take  ten  times 
what  they  cost.  These  have  been  selected  as  the  very 
hardiest  and  best  varieties,  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 


A  Cl  A  W  A  TVf  Berries  1  arge,  on 
‘flJ.v.t  large  compact 
bunches,  skin  thick,  color,  amber-red. 
Very  sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50 

CONCORD  “sS 

succeed  everywhere.  Largely  grown 
for  grape  juice.  12c,  12  for  $1.25 
100  for  $10.00. 


NTAflAR  A  [White  Concord] . 
i/vv_»/\rw\  The  best  whitJe 

grape  grown.  Color,  greenish-white. 
Very  sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50. 

WORDFN  Lar»e  black  ber- 

VV  v  Iv  l-'Lll  nes_  Large  bunch. 
Extra  early,  hardy,  very  dependable. 
Sure  to  please  you,  15c.  12  for  $1.50. 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines.  The  »et  of  four  for  only  Fifty  cent*. 
Three  sets  for  $1.25.  Five  sets  (20  vine*),  $2.00. 

Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

hi  THE  TEMPLIN  -  CROCKETT -BRADLEY  CO. 

hi  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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“BUFFALO”  Portable 


B 
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FENCING  SYSTEM 

lUFFALO”  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM  is  the  result  of  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  and  for 
years  has  been  in  use  at  the  largest  kennels  and  finest  country  estates  in  America. 

With  the  “BUFFALO”  System  you  can  build  large  or  small,  inexpensive  en¬ 
closures  for  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  or  other  small  animals  or  fowl.  It  is  neat 

in  appearance,  and  can  be  erected  or  shifted  about 

easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  of  clumsy  or  heavy  tools. 
Its  use  prevents  yards  from  becoming  barren  and  unsightly, 
and  it  permits  a  separation  of  different  breeds  of  chickens  or 
puppies  and  of  puppies  from  larger  animals  or  their  mothers. 

PRICES  (net  per  section) 

7'  long  x  5'  high .  $4.00 

2' 6"  wide  x  5' high  (gate) .  2.50 

4'  6"  long  x  5'  high .  3.35 

8' long  x  2' high .  2.50 

6' long  x  2' high .  2.00 

F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Initial  orders  for  less  than 
six  sections  are  subject  to  an  advance  of  25c  per 
section  over  the  above  prices.  Immediate  shipments 
from  stock. 

We  also  make  FIRE  SCREENS,  VINE 
TRAINERS,  TREE  GUARDS,  LAWN  SETTEES, 
WINDOW  GUARDS,  etc.  Information  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

_  WRITE  for  booklet  No.  75F  which  shows  designs ,  sizes 

and  prices.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

(Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons )  467  TERRACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

. lllllllllllllMlIIIIIMIllllllllilllllllliaillllllllllllllllllllW  . 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 


Jbind/o  HUMUS 

For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

r^fil i ft/  TJlctAs a r* 

It  is  unequaled  for  increasing  the  fertility 
and  yield  of  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  For  making  new  and  restoring 
old  lawns.  It  makes  a  clay  soil  friable, 
and  a  sandy  soil  hold  moisture.  It  means 
success  with  Rhododendron,  Kalmia, 
Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns.  $18.00  per  ton. 
$5.00  for  5, 100  lb.  bags,  f.o.b.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 


H. 

70  E.  45th  St. 


B.  PRINDLE 


New  York 


“Spraying  the  Home  Garden” 

In  this  little  book,  by  B.  G.  Pratt,  you  will  find  in  concise,  in¬ 
teresting  language,  a  wealth  of  information  on  insects  and 
diseases  that  infest  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers 
— with  simple  instructions  on  the  control  of  these  pests.  In  ad¬ 
dition  is  a  chapter,  "My  Rose  Bed."  Written  for  the  amateur, 
this  booklet  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  commercial  fruit  and 
truck  growers — sent  prepaid  for  2c  stamp.  Address  Dep't  24. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ask  for  a  description  of 

THE  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST  SEEDS 

For  67  years  the  standby  of  partic¬ 
ular  gardeners  and  flower  lovers. 
Our  big  1923  Catalogue  pictures  and 
describes  the  best  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It’s  free.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day.  More  than  a  mere  cat¬ 
alogue. 

A  GARDEN  OF  O  CZ  ^ 
CUTTING  FLOWERS  ^OC 

J  These  varieties  have  been  selected  for  their  beau¬ 
ty  and  are  all  splendid  for  cutting.  Snapdragon, 
Giant  Finest  Mixed;  Poppy,  Tulip  Scarlet  Flower;  Core¬ 
opsis,  Large  Yellow;  Aster,  Giant  Comet;  Bachelor’s  But¬ 
ton,  Semi-Double.  Five  full-size  xoc  packages  for  only  25c 
postpaid.  Send  25c  to-day. 

J.  3.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
•  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


Fenton’s  Hybridized  Dahlia  Seed 

WORLD’S  BEST  3  CENTS  EACH 

Ripened  in  the  glorious  California  Sunshine,  on  the  only 
Dahlia  Farm  in  the  world  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
Hybridized  Dahlia  Seed. 


771  Buena  Vista  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


DAHLIA  BARGAINS 

I  am  closing  out  my  large  stock  of  high-class 
Dahlias  at  sacrifice  prices.  Write  for  list,  or  tell 
me  what  you  want. 

W.  E.  SEVERS,  McLeansboro,  III. 


Prices  Talk 

Lowest  Wholesale  &  Retail 

Send  for  Catalogue 

AZRO  M.  DOWS 

1 36  Smith  Street  Lowell,  Mass. 
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MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  SING!  1 

f  EVANS  BIRDHOUSES  1 

are  a  guarantee  that  you  = 

will  have  season  tickets  = 
for  “Bird  Operas”  in  = 
your  garden.  Our  wild  = 
birds  can  give  you  songs  | 
that  put  temperaments  E 
and  stage  fusses  in  the  = 

i  n&T»K'"  <>"««*•  i 

|  EVANS  BROS.  BIRD  HOUSE  CO.  { 

E  230  Main  St.,  Evanston,  Ill.  E 

z  Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for  catalogue  E 
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3 apanese  <§arbens 

Unique  and  attractive,  sk.iL 
fully  and  quickly  con^ 
structed 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 

Rosalie's  Humming-Bird 
x  Feeding  Flower 

A  beautiful  almost  indestructible  flower,  with  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which  keeps  these  tiny  birds  constantly  about  the 
border.  Used  with  great  success  in  gardens  of  many 
large  estates.  Colors  red,  blue  and  yellow.  Price  $1.00. 

^  J  Address,  BR00KW00D.  East  River,  Conn. 


THE  FRENCH  BIDDERS 

GLSOOK BINDING  is  a  painstaking 
and  a  timetaking  art.  Therefore 
the  number  of  books  ive  can  bind  during 
the  year  is  limited.  We  suggest  that 
you  arrange  for  your  bindings  now. 

Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PLANT  SMALL  FLOWERED  AGERATUM 

when  you  can  improve  your  garden  with  the— IMPORTED  NOVELTY. 
Very  extra.  Giant  flowered  Agaratum  mexicanum,  Hybridum  SEEDS, 
deep  turquoise  Blue.  Flower  clusters  3% — 4  inches  in  diameter.  Height 
8 — 10  inches.  Early  flowering  and  until  frost.  Pkg.  50c  ,  3  pkgs.  $1.00. 
CHABAUD  EVERBLOOMING  CARNATION  SEEDS,  for  outdoor 
planting,  blooms  in  3 — 5  months  after  sown.  Pure  strain,  tested  seeds, 
from  European  Specialist.  Pink,  White,  Dark  Red,  Yellow  and  Fire- 
king,  50  Seeds  15c.;  100  Seeds  25c.  Mixed  colors,  100  Seeds  15c.;  200 
Seeds  25c.  Cash.  Also  Finest,  Largest  Sugarmelon  and  Watermelon 
Seeds.  Importer  of  Finest  Flower  Seed. 

8UNNYBROOK  SEER  CO.,  Oept.  B 
1614  Relle-Plniiie  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


Gladvista  Gardens  Gladioli 

VARIETIES  that  have  won  silver  cups  and  gold  medals,  and  other 
awards  at  American  and  European  shows.  To  introduce  our 
‘‘Glads’’  we  will  send,  for  the  next  30  days  for  each  $1.00  received  a 
$2.00  value  from  our  list,  our  selection,  named  varieties,  labelled,  iM 
to  2"  and  will  limit  orders,  up  to  a  $10.00  purchase  per  customer.  We 
grow  the  most  choice  new  Gladioli,  send  for  list. 

F.  C.  HORN  BERGER  HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 


The  “Diamond  E 

Porcupine  Cultivator 

A  steel  covered  roller,  studded  with  four  rows  of  steel  spikes  which  verti¬ 
cally  enter  the  soil,  pulverize  it  finely  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches.  It  absolutely  destroys  the  constantly  sprout¬ 
ing  weed  seeds,  besides  uprooting  seedlings,  thus  making 
all  fertility  available  for  the  cultivated  crops. 

For  putting  the  seed  bed  in  ideal  condition,  to  crush 
lumps  and  clogs  that  are  inevitable  after  soil  is  spaded, 
the  “Diamond  E”  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  ever 
offered.  Excellent  for  working  around  Shrubbery, 

Flower  beds,  etc.,  and  loosening  up  bare  spots  in  the 
lawn,  working  in  a  top  dressing  of  fertilizer  and  seed. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

The  Everhard  Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 


handled  by  the  better 
class  of  seedsmen  and 
Hardware  Dealers,  but 
if  you  cannot  obtain  one 
at  your  local  store,  send 
us  h?s  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  a 
circular  and  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 
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$1.00 

will  plant  a  big  bed  of  this 

GIANT 

WASHINGTON 


ASPARAGUS 


PUT  in  an  asparagus  bed.  Plant  this  ne  w  and  wonderful  variety— 
Washington  Asparagus  and  you  will  hav  e  the  biggest  and  most  deli¬ 
cious  asparagus  you  have  ever  seen  or  tasted. 

Washington  Asparagus  is  rust  resistant,  fast  growing  and  most  pro¬ 
lific.  Shoots  dark  green  with  heavy  purple  tinge.  Straight,  clean  stalks 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agric.,  by  whom  we  are  listed  as  approved  growers. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  supply  of  this  famous  Washington  Seed 
and  one  year  roots. 

A  package  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will '  plant  three  rows  each  50  feet 
long,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  average  family  requirements.  It  will 
produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  this  seed  package.  Or  if  you  prefer,  send  $5.00  for 
50  roots,  or  $3.00  for  25  roots. 

Post  paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Complete  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  with  each  order. 

Prompt  ordering  is  suggested  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  the  large  commercial  grower. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS,  R  No.  7  (Fairton)  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


sleeps. 

to  the  night 
non-climbable 
will  pass  on  to  less 

protected  property. 

America’s  most  beautiful  homes  and.  estates  are  PAGE- 
protected.  Many  are  pictured  in  an  interesting  book, 

**Femm  for.  Brotoctiou  29 

which  will  be  sent  you  free*  on  request*  with  name  of 
nearest  PAGE’  fence  erector.  Write  to 

Pace  Fence  k  W ike  Products'  Association,  217  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


PAGE 


merim's 

#5*5£-  PROTECTION 


mly  mire 


fence:  toafcu 


PRIMIIT  A  New  hardy  Primrose;  valuable 

I  r0ck  plant  and  for  borders.  Many  shades  of 

blue.  Plants  $i  each. 

FIIONYM1IS  ^ewens*s»  New  evergreen  climber;  clings 
I  iTiUkJ  firmly  to  brick  or  stone;  can  be  used  in  the 
rockery,  for  covering  walls,  or  as  a  trailer.  Strong  plants  75  cts. 
each. 

I  OWIf  FR  A  Nitida.  Evergreen  Bush  Honeysuckle,  hun- 
dreds  of  white  flowers,  and  a  mass  of  small 
foliage.  Plants  $l  each. 

With  an  order  for  one  each  of  these  three  plants  at  #2.75  (cash 
with  order)  we  give  absolutely  free  an  extra  plant  of  our  selection. 

Berryhill  Book  of  Plants 

will  be  sent  on  request  to  all  lovers  of  unusual  plants — shrubs, 
roses,  vines  and  perennials. 

BERRYHILL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Nurserymen  and  Plantsmen 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Harrisburg,  Penna, 


Share  Nature’s  Bounty 

Last  year’s  growing  seasons  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  So  good  in  fact  that  our 
harvests  of  hardy  perennial  plants  were  un¬ 
usually  bountiful.  We  harvested  many  more 
plants  and  bulbs  than  we  ordinarily  would 
and  wish  to  pass  on  to  our  customers  a  share 
of  our  good  luck. 

Here  is  our  special  proposition  for  this 
spring: 

With  every  $10.00  order  to  Hardy 
Perennials,  customers  may  select 
$2.00  worth  of  Primulinus  Hybrid 
Gladioli  Free. 

This  not  only  offers  you  the  equivalent  of 
a  20%  discount  on  your  order  for  hardy 
flowering  plants,  but  is  also  intended  to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  our  Primulinus  Hy¬ 
brid  Gladioli,  conceded  by  connoisseurs  to 
be  among  the  finest  in  cultivation. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to-day 
to  get  your  order  under  way. 

WAYSIDE  GARDENS  CO. 

MENTOR  OHIO 
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=^=0  r  i  gin  a  1= 
Landscape  Art 

Are  you  planning — 

A  Rock  Garden? 

A  Formal  Garden  (any  style?) 

A  Pool,  or  Vista,  or  Border? 

Our  broad  experience  in  creating 
original  Landscape  designs  in  both 
European  and  American  Gardens, 
enables  us  to  offer  a  unique  Land¬ 
scape  Service — we  should  be  glad 
to  talk  over  your  problem,  whether 
large  or  small. 

Send  for  our  1923  Garden  Annual 


N.  Y. 


IRISES,  PEONIES 
and  GLADIOLI 

Your  Garden’s  Beauties 
from  April  to  October 

IMPORTERS  and  growers  of  the 
finest  varieties.  Our  stock,  grown 
in  rich,  black  sandy  loam  under 
Minnesota’s  rigorous  climatic  conditions  is  suitable  for 
planting  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Our  large, 
healthy  roots  and  bulbs  assure  you 
quicker  results  and  larger  blooms. 
Order  now. 

Send  to-day  for  free  illustrated  1923 
Catalogue 

RAINBOW  GARDENS 

Office  703  Commerce  Bldg. .  St.  Paul,  31  inn. 


HAVE  YOU  A 

GREENHOUSE? 

There  is  a  certain  prestige  and  distinction  attached 
to  the  ownership  of  a  Callahan  Greenhouse.  Roses 
and  orchids  in  mid-winter — crisp  head  lettuce  for  the 
Christmas  table — are  a  matter  of  course  to  those  who 
own  such  an  outdoor  conservatory. 


are  built  to  fit  your _  needs  and  your  resources.  The 
size  and  the  price  varies,  but  the  quality  never  changes. 
Shipped  direct  in  completely  finished  unit  sections, 
ready  to  assemble.  Your  gardener  can  erect  one  with 
only  a  few  simple  tools.  You  save  on  the  low  Factory- 
to-You  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  the  Green-  CD  p  p 
house  Book.  It  illustrates  1 
all  styles  and  shows  how  UOOIC 
easily  they  are  erected.  A»v/wiv 

THE  T.  Jo  CALLAHAN  CO. 

1121  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  larger  Greenhouses 
for  Commercial  Growers.  If  interested, 
ask  for  Commercial  Catalogue. 
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Keep  Song  Birds  in 
Your  Garden 

The  cheery  robin,  wren,  blue  bird,  thrush  and  many 
others  will  make  your  garden  more  enjoyable.  Attract 
them  and  keep  them  in  your  garden  with  one  of  our  Art 
Stone  Bird  Baths.  Soon  draws  liberal  patronage  from 
the  desirable  song  birds.  Stands  32  inches  high;  bowl  27 
inches  in  diameter.  Lasts  for  generations.  Prices  and 
sizes  $4.50  to  £22.50. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  beautif  ul  catalogue  G  describing  bird 
baths,  fountains,  benches,  and  all  gat  den  furniture  and  orna¬ 
ments.  Made  of  permanent  Architectural  Art  Stone,  beautifully 
designed  and  executed.  Reasonably  priced. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATING  CO. 

1602  S.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago 


—  Beautify  Your- 

Windows  and  Ledges — 
Porches  and  Sun  Parlors - 


with  a 

Success 

STEEL 

Plant  Box 

Self-Watering 

Assures  beautiful,  thriving,  plants  Summer  and 
Winter.  Made  of  steel;  strong,  durable,  lasts  for 
years.  Water  tight — does  not  leak  or  drip — and  is 
rustproof.  Reservoir  keeps  soil  right  and  provides 
proper  circulation  of  water  and  air.  Light  weight; 
easily  handled;  quickly  put  up  and  taken  down. 
Requires  little  attention.  Costs  less  than  the  lum¬ 
ber  for  ordinary  boxes.  Attractively  finished  in 
green  enamel,  baked  on.  Carried  in  conven¬ 
ient  sizes  by  florists;  and  by  seed,  hardware,  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply,  order  direct.  Illustrated  circular  on  request. 

SUCCESS  MFG.  COMPANY 
26  Sargent  St.  Gloucester,  Mass 

Manufactures  of 

Success  All-Steel  White  Enameled  Refrigerators 


ACME  JR. 


POWER 
CULTIVATOR 

Is  fully  guaranteed  to 
give  YOU  satisfaction. 

Compact,  easily  handled 
and  as  All  Moving  Parts 
Are  Dust  Proof  and  Run  In  Oil  it  brings  satis¬ 
faction,  unusual  value  and  economy. 

Write  to-day  for  description ,  etc. 

The  Acme  Cultivator  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Every  question  about  the  garden  is  answered  in 


“The  Complete  Garden” 

By  Albert  D.  Taylor ,  M.  S.  A . 

Doubleday ,  Page  &  Co. 


|A 


Perfect  roses  and  other  flowers  like  those 
you  admire  at  florists  and  strive  to  grow 
in  your  own  garden,  are  possible  only  when 
plants,  leaves  and  buds  are  kept  free  from 
aphides  (plant  lice),  thrips,  leaf  hopper  and 
similar  insect  pests  by  spraying  thoroughly. 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  “old  reliable”  specific  for 
all  these  enemies  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Now  is  the  time  to  spray. 

Bottle  making  6  gallons  of  strong  spray,  35  cents. 
At  your  dealers.  If  he  is  out,  send  us  his  name. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated  LOUISVILLE,  KY„ 


40%  Nicotine 


You  Could  be  Picking  Ripe  Fruit  Now 
if  You  Had  Built  that  Greenhouse 


T  F  you  had  last  summer  built  that  greenhouse 
you  have  so  long  been  thinking  about,  you 
could  be  picking  tomatoes  and  strawberries  now. 
Meaty  honey -hearted  strawberries ;  and  tomatoes 
that  in  their  thin-skinned  deliciousness,  cease  to 
be  a  vegetable  and  become  a  fruit. 

Strawberries,  tomatoes  and  butter  beans,  crackly 
crisp  lettuce,  and  always  no  end  of  flowers  from 
violets  to  orchids,  are  just  a  few  of  the  pleasura¬ 
ble  satisfactions  you  can  have  from  your  own 
greenhouse. 

Furthermore,  you  can  have  an  abundance  of 
good  husky  vegetable  and  flower  plants  all  ready 


for  early  setting  out  in  the  garden  at  a  time  when 
your  neighbor  will  be  only  just  planting  seeds. 

But  don’t  put  off  building  your  greenhouse  until 
it’s  too  late,  as  you  did  last  year. 

If  you  want  roses  for  Thanksgiving,  the  house 
should  be  up  and  ready  for  planting  not  a  day 
later  than  July  1st. 

This  house  shown,  is  25  feet  wide  and  75  feet 
long.  Why  not  send  for  one  of  us  to  come  and 
talk  over  with  you  the  question  of  size,  location, 
price  and  so  on?  To  our  printed  matter  you 
are  most  welcome. 


BOSTON-11 
Little  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
Cont.  Bank  Bldg. 


Iord,&  j^urnham(o. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


CLEVELAND 
407  Ulmer  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
Commerce  Bldg.  1247  So.  Emerson  St 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines,  Ill. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY 
St.  Catharines,  Out. 


TORONTO 
Harbor  Comm,  lildg 


R  u  r  pee  s  Dahlias 


Four  Grand  New 
Peony-Flowered 
Varieties 


DAHLIAS  have  always  been  a  great  spe¬ 
cialty  with  the  House  of  Burpee,  and 
every  year  we  are  growing  many  acres  of  these 
wonderful  flowers  on  our  Farms  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  Burpee’s  Dahlias  are 
unsurpassed  for  garden  decoration.  They 
are  invariably  of  strong,  well-branched, and 
upright  habit.  Few  other  introductions  can 
approach  them  in  freedom  of  bloom  and 
length  of  flowering  season.  The  long¬ 
stemmed  blooms,  carried  gracefully  above  the 
foliage,  lend  themselves  admirably  well  for 
cutting. 


BURPEE’S  DAINTY  QUEEN.  An  outstanding  va¬ 
riety  of  strong  growth.  Few  varieties  show  such  a 
mass  of  flowers  from  early  in  the  season  until  frost. 
The  color  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  lavender,  the 
lower  half  of  the  petals  being  white.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  dainty  and  beautiful.  Strong  roots 
75  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.90;  6  for  $3.65. 

BURPEE’S  AUTUMN  BEAUTY.  Every  lover  of 
autumn  shades  will  want  this  fine  Burpee  variety. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  strong  and  upright  and 
one  of  its  most  notable  features  is  its  free-bloom¬ 
ing  character.  The  color  is  a  lovely  combination 
of  soft  yellow  and  buff  with  a  suffusion  of  light 
rose.  Strong  roots  75  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.90;  6 
for  $3.65. 

BURPEE’S  FORDHOOK  CERISE.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Dahlias  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  of  stiff  and  perfectly  upright  growth  with 
long  and  wiry  stems.  The  large,  well-shaped 
blooms  are  a  brilliant  shade  of  rich  cerise  with  just 
a  suspicion  of  orange  toward  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Strong  roots  75  cts.  each;  3  for  $1.90;  6  for  $3.65. 

BURPEE’S  FORDHOOK  WHITE.  Burpee’s  Ford- 
hook  White  is  a  wonderful  companion  to  the  other 
three  Burpee  varieties  described  above.  It  has  the 
same  characteristic  strong  and  upright  growth, 
and  in  season  of  bloom  begins  with  the  earliest  and 
keeps  up  to  produce  a  wonderful  profusion  of 
flowers  until  cut  down  by  frost.  The  large,  well- 
shaped  blooms  are  well  rounded  and  the  petals  are 
all  pure  white  with  the  inner  ones  partially  curling 
over  the  yellow  stamens.  Strong  roots  25  cts. 
each;  3  for  70  cts.;  6  for  $1.30. 


Color  Collection  of  Dahlias 

This  special  assortment  contains  one  root 
each  of  the  Four  Wonderful  Burpee  Dahlias 
described  above  and  all  illustrated  in  colors. 
Every  one  of  these  is  a  marvel,  with  large, 
graceful  flowers.  Whether  used  for  garden 
display  or  for  a  supply  of  cut-flowers,  they 
will  give  unlimited  satisfaction.  All  four  of 
these  beautiful  Dahlias  will  be  mailed,  m  qo 
postpaid,  to  any  address  for  .  .  . 


Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

rs  Philadelphia 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Gardening  with  Wild  Flowers  Flowering  Plants  for  Shaded  Places 

Gladiolus  Amaryllis  Day-Lilies 

Gates  and  Entrances 

Echoes  from  the  Flower  Show  E.  H.  Wilson’s  Tales  of  Travel 


Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  3 


25  Cents 


May,  1923 
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CMy  Jfawn  IV ill  Stand  Anything 


ho  wants  the  kind  of  grass  that  won’t  stand  romping  dogs  and  children? 
Why,  that’s  what  a  lawn  is  for. 

My  lawn  will  stand  anything.  I  buy  good  seed,  sow  it  generously,  and  when 
it  is  well  started  I  encourage  deep  strong  growth  by  generous  watering . 

Continuous,  light  sprinkling  is  bad  for  a  lawn.  It  coaxes  the  grass  roots  up  to  the 
surface  and  makes  a  thin  silky  sod,  easily  damaged  or  torn  up.  A  thorough  watering 
about  twice  a  week  sends  the  roots  deep  down  into  the  soil  and  gives  the  sort  of 
lawn  the  family  can  live  on  without  hurting  it. 

I  do  my  work  with  standard  hose;  $/&"  is  the  right  size  for  garden  hose  since  the 
water  comes  through  ordinary  house  or  lawn  connections,  which  have  ff"  water 
channels.  For  my  own  use  I  have  BULL  DOG  Hose,  “the  kind  that  lasts  longest.” 
For  the  children  I  get  GOOD  LUCK,  a  wrapped  hose  made  just  like  BULL  DOG 
but  lighter  to  carry  about  and  less  expensive.  Around  the  garage  I  use  MILO, 
the  third  member  of  this  famous  $/&"  family.  MILO  is  a  moulded  hose  with  a 
corrugated  cover  and  will  not  kink.  With  all  of  these  brands  of  hose  I  use  the 
Boston  nozzle  which  gives  “stream  spray  or  mist  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist.” 

Send  for  the  new  hook ,  “Making  the  Garden  Grow,”  J2  large  pages , 
fully  illustrated.  Free  to  all  garden  lovers.  Others  won  t  care  for  it. 


Standard  Brands  of  Hose  Made  by 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY  156  Portland  Street,  Cambridge ,  Massachusetts 
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An  Import  Order  NO  W=Big  Savings  LA  TER! 

Why  you  must  act  at  once  to  gain  this  alluring 
reward  for  promptness.  These  are  the  reasons: 


Our  Special  Border 
Collection 

of  magnificent  Darwin  and 
Cottage  Tulips. 


Clara  Butt — Exquisite  Salmon 


pink  Darwin 


Per  100  Per  1000 
$4.00  $33.00 


Picotee — White  cottage  with 
lovely  reflexed  petals  edged 
with  pink . 4.00 

Dream — Charming,  clear  laven¬ 
der  Darwin . 4.50 

Bronze  Queen — Art  tulip  of 
buff  tinged  with  golden 
bronze . 4.00 

Pride  of  Haarlem — Darwin, 
American  Beauty  color  .  . 

Zulu — Enormous  size  Darwin  of 

deep  velvety  purple.  .  .  .  4.50 

Golden  Beauty — Glorious  gold¬ 
en  yellow  cottage . 4.25 


33.00 


40.00 


33.00 


4.00  33.00 


40.00 


35.00 

25  bulbs  at  100  rate;  250  bulbs  at  1000  rate 


Very  Special 

100  bulbs  each  of  7  varieties  above  (700 

in  all) . $26.00 

or  less  than  4c.  each 

1000  bulbs  each  of  7  varieties  above 

(7000  in  all) . $240.00 

or  less  than  3J4c.  each 

Caution — No  order  can  be  accepted  at  these  prices 
later  than  July  1st. 


First — Knowing  our  tremendous  selling  power,  the  great 
bulb  growers  of  Holland  have  just  come  to  us  with 
stocks  all  complete,  ready  and  eager  to  make  price 
concessions  for  immediate  orders  far  below  those  that 
will  obtain  next  Fall. 

Second — By  adding  your  order  to  our  own  large  im¬ 
ports  we  can  not  only  get  for  you  the  advantage  of  bed 
rock  prices  for  highest  quality  but  we  can  have  your 
orders  packed  especially  for  you  in  Holland,  thus  also 
saving  you  extra  packing  costs,  reducing  the  freight 
and  import  charges  to  a  minimum  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  to  you  the  pick  of  the  new  crop — the 
biggest  and  finest  bulbs  grown  in  Holland! 

Think!  you  too,  next  Spring,  may  have  just  such  gor¬ 
geous  beds  of  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips  as  are  pictured 
above,  together  with  Airy  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  or 
Dainty  Hyacinths  at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  cost  if 
you  order  now.  Pay  for  them  in  September  when  they 
arrive,  if  you  prefer,  but  send  in  your  order  lists  at  once. 

liimui  nun  iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiimiim  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 

|  Extraordinary  Offer  % 

\  100  DARWIN  TULIPS  0fn7y  $2.50  I 

E  Choicest,  first  size  bulbs,  sure  to  bloom.  Schling’s  - 

E  Special  Mixture  made  up  especially  for  us  from  = 

=  ten  of  the  finest  named  varieties — not  at  all  the  z 

=  ordinary  field-grown  mixtures  usually  sold.  = 

|  A  $5.00  value  for  only  $2.50  or,  1 
|  if  you  prefer — 50  bulbs  for  $1.50  | 

FI  I II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ill  1 1 !  1 1  i  i  1 1  ll  l  Ml  1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ll  1 1 1 1 1  ll  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ll  il  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  If  r: 


Here  are  the  Bulbs  and 
Here  are  the  Prices! 

Nine  splendid  collections, 
each  a  wonderful  value — 
if  you  order  now. 

Per  100 

100  Single  Early  Tulips  in  10  named  va¬ 
rieties.  Bloom  in  April  and  early 
May . $3.50 

100  Double  Early  Tulips  in  10  named 
varieties.  Bloom  in  April  and  early 
May . 4.00 

100  Darwin  Tulips  in  10  named  varieties. 
Immense  flowers  on  stems  2\i  ft.  tall 
in  May  and  June . 4.00 

100  Cottage  Tulips  in  10  named  va¬ 
rieties.  The  tulips  of  grandmother’s 
garden  improved  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  May  and  June . 3.50 

100  Breeder  or  Art  Tulips  in  5  rare 
named  varieties.  In  form  like  Dar¬ 
wins,  wonderful  shadesof  Bronze,  Buff, 

Orange  and  Apricot.  May  and  June  4.50 

100  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  for  naturalizing 
and  lawn  planting.  Airy  and  medium 
Trumpets,  shortcupped  and  lovely 
Poet’s  varieties,  doubles  and  singles  on 
long  stems,  all  top  size  mother  bulbs  4.00 

100  Bedding  Hyacinths  in  4  colors.  .  .  5.50 

100  Named  Hyacinths ,  2nd  size,  4  va¬ 
rieties  . 7.00 

100  Named  Hyacinths,  exhibition  or  top 
size,  in  10  named  varieties  for  pots  or 
glasses.  Our  selection  of  varieties .  .  14.00 

Caution — No  ordi  r  can  be  accepted  at  these  prices 

later  than  July  1st. 


You  may  orderthese  bulbs 
now  and  pay  for  them 
when  they  arrive  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  if  you  prefer, 
you  may  deduct  a 

Cash  Discount 
of  5% 

if  you  send  cash  with 
order 


I  23  West 
I  59th  Street 


Schlings  $ulW 


Ne  w  York 
City 


MAX  SCHLING,  Seedsmen,  Inc., 

Gentlemen: — Please  enter  my  order  for  bulbs  checked  on  enclosed  list  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  at  these 
special  import  prices  when  order  arrives  in  September. 

[  1  I  am  deducting  5%  cash  discount  and  enclose  full  payment  in  advance. 

[  ]  Please  send  me  your  special  “Import  List”  of  bulbs. 


|  Other  special  offers 

I  in  our 

I  “Import  List” 

j  of  bulb  collections. 

J  Shall  we  send  you  a 


Name. 


Address .  I 


copy: 


lllllllllllllllllilllllllll 
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Flowers  for  Special  Purposes 


We  are  thinking,  for  instance,  of  the  great 
usefulness  during  late  fall  of  the 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

(See  Above) 

When  all  the  rest  of  our  hardy  favorites  have  retired 
to  their  winter  slumber,  then  it  is  that  the  hardy  J 
’Mums  “Shine.”  Available  throughout  the  month,  in 
several  colors  and  named  varieties  as  follows: — 


Doz. 

100 

Hardy  Old  Fashioned  Pink . 

.  .  .$2.50 

$18.00 

“  “  “  Red . 

...  2.50 

18.00 

“  “  “  White  .  .  . 

...  3.50 

18.00 

“  “  “  Yellow .  . . 

...  3.50 

20.00 

Hardy  Named  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums 


Boston  Bronze . 

$3.50 

$20.00 

Beldens  White,  Dwarf  white . 

3.50 

20.00 

Firelight,  Garnet  shaded  bronze .  .  . 

3.50 

20.00 

Golden  Button,  Deep  yellow  button 

4.50 

30.00 

Glory  of  Seven  Oaks,  Deep  yellow . 

4.50 

30.00 

Harvest  Home,  Golden  Bronze  .  .  . 

3.50 

20.00 

Indian,  Copper  red . 

3.50 

20.00 

Julia  Miller,  Early  light  bronze  .  .  . 

4.50 

30.00 

Lucifer,  Reddish  pink  button . 

4.50 

30.00 

Marie  Antoinette,  Rose  pink . 

3.50 

20.00 

Wm.  A.  Phillips,  Large  single  pink . 

4.50 

30.00 

Petite  Jean,  Blush  white . 

3.50 

20.00 

All  in  heavy,  undivided  field  clumps. 

1 

Plumbago  Larpentae  (Lead  Wort) 

(See  Below) 

is  a  perfect  little  blue-flowered  jewel.  It  is  the  most  |  jj 
desirable  late  blooming  plant  for  garden  or  rockery,  of  1 j 
low,  spreading  habit,  covered  with  deep  blue  flowers  all  1 j 
late  summer  and  fall.  Great  as  a  ground  cover  and 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere. 

Doz.  $2.50;  100  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $120.00. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  latest  time  for  planting  our  j 
field  grown  clumps  of  hardy  perennials.  Catalogue  on  1 1 
request,  of  course ! 


Wayside  Gardens  Co.  Mentor  Ohio  || 
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Why  Run 
Risks? 


The  average  strawberry 
plant  set  out  late  has  just 
about  half  a  chance!  The 
roots  are  too  dry,  the  sun  gets 
too  hot — results: — LOSS!  You 
absolutely  run  no  risks  if  you 
start  with  Lovett’s  pot-grown 
plants  NOW  offered  for  FIRST 
time  during  Spring! 

Pick  Big  Crops  This 
Season  from  Plants 
of  Everbearing 
Varieties  of  Pot-Grown  Strawberries 


Champion  Everbearing, 

Doz. 

100 

Lucky  Boy,  abundant 

Doz. 

100 

a  wonder  .... 
Francis,  large  berries 

.$1.50  $10.00 

bearer . 

Progressive,  small  but 

.$i-5° 

$10.00 

Ideal,  excellent 

•  1.25 

7-5° 

good  variety . 

Superb,  best-known  of 

1.25 

7-50 

quality.  .  . . 

.  1.25 

7-5° 

great  merit .  . .  . 

.  .1.25 

7-5o 

Success  assured,  arrival  in  perfect  shape  for  prompt  results  guaranteed. 

Free  Catalogue  of  Choice  Nursery  Products 


Gladly  mailed  on  request.  Describes 
the  choicest  obtainable  in  Straw¬ 
berries,  both  standard  and  everbear¬ 
ing  varieties,  Raspberries,  Grape 
Vines  and  other  small  fruits. 


Fruit  trees,  both  standard  and  warf, 
of  choicest  quality.  Evergreens, 
Decidious  Shrubs  and  Trees  besides 
other  nursery  products.  Please  ask 
for  this  catalogue  to-day. 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

I?s  for  Small  Fruitsi 


■I . Ill . I .  . . Ill . II . Ill . IlllllllllillllllHIHIII .  ,, 


HEART  LONGINGS 

FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL  can  best  be  satisfied  by 
those  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  producing  a 
superior  quality. 

We  have  specialized  on  growing  the  CHOICEST 
PEONIES,  IRIS  and  PHLOX  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

THE  SUPERB  PEONIES  A.  P.  SAUNDERS 
9.0,  EDWIN  G.  SHAW  9.4,  JAMES  BOYD  9.0, 
JAMES  R.  MANN  9.6,  NYMPHAEA  9.1,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  WILSON  9.4,  THOMAS  C.  THURLOW 
9.7,  originated  with  us. 

Then  we  have  many  other  equally  good,  which 
we  shall  introduce  in  the  near  future. 

Remember  we  are  the  originators  of  the 
FAMOUS  CHERRY  HILL  STRAIN  of  PEONIES 
that  won  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  BOSTON  1915,  § 

DETROIT  1919,  BOSTON  1921,  LONDON, 
ONTARIO,  1922. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  these  as  well 
as  our  choice  assortment  of  IRIS,  PHLOX,  HARDY 
GARDEN  PERENNIALS,  SPECIMEN  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES 

(T.  C.  Thurlow’s  Sons,  Inc.) 


West  Newbury  Massachusetts 


1 

-llllllllllllllll 


Thanksgiving  Preparations 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Easter  Lilies  to  Thanks¬ 
giving  ’Mums,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  if  you 
would  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  fall  flowers,  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

With  us,  the  hardy,  small  flowering,  outdoor 
types  continue  to  lead.  April  and  May  are  the 
months  for  planting  these  for  biggest  returns  by 
way  of  flowers.  Therefore,  please  order  at  once 
and  make  sure  that  the  plants  will  reach  you  as 
soon  as  we  can  ship  them. 


Special  Offer 


Of  Guaranteed- to-BIoom 
Collection  of  Hardy  'Mums 

We  will  supply  a  selection  of  twenty  distinct 
Chrysanthemums,  including  Early  Flowering, 
Japanese,  Anemone-flowered,  Singles  and  Pom¬ 
pon — a  perfectly  balanced  collection  as  $  ir  00 
to  color,  type  and  blooming  season  for — 

Please  refer  to  Garden  Magazine  when  taking 
advantage  of  this  extra  special  offer. 

Of  Course  You  Will  Want  the  Totty  Year  Book 

If  it  has  not  already  reached  you,  please  be  good  enough 
to  ask  for  it  and  it  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

Charles  H.  Totty  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Flowers,  for  Garden  and  Home 

Madison  New  Jersey 

Quality  Cut  Flowers  at  4  East  53rd  Street  New  York  City 
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When  the  Bugs  Come — 

As  They  Surely  Will 


Enthusiasm  oozes  away,  so  that  from  sheer  inertia 
many  gardeners  allow  their  crops  to  be  injured  or 
even  ruined  rather  than  to  spray,  simply  because  “it’s 
too  much  trouble!”  And  trouble  it  is,  undeniably, 
to  mess  around  with  a  lot  of  cans  and  pans  and 
various  mixing  utensils.  Now  all  these  objections  no 
longer  count.  The  home  gardener’s  attitude  towards 
spraying  is  being  revolutionized  by 
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Ilotol 


LOTOL — 

The  Complete  Contact 
Spray  in  Jelly  Form 

Put  up  in  convenient,  collap¬ 
sible  tubes  (like  tooth  paste) 
it  is  immediately  available  as 
a  powerful  contact  insecticide 
simply  by  dissolving  it  in  warm 
or  cold  water.  Two  or  three 
inches  make  a  quart;  a  tea- 
spoonful  a  whole  gallon  of  the 
most  effective  spray  solution. 
It  absolutely  destroys  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  aphis  or  plant 
lice,  and  all  those  other  sucking 
pests  that,  by  robbing  the  plants 
of  their  life  blood,  despoil  your 
garden  crops  and  ruin  your 
flowers. 


The  Sensation  of  the 
TJecent  International  Flower  Show 

Childs  d\(Cw  Everblooming  Amaryllis 

THE  unstinted  admiration  and  praise  given  to  our  new  Everbloom¬ 
ing  Amaryllis  cause  us  to  believe  more  strongly  than  ever  before 
that  here  indeed  have  we  a  find  of  the  first  water.  Introduced  by 
us  from  the  Philippines  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have  gradually 
propagated  this  magnificent  species  and  are  now  ready  to  offer  it  in 
quantity  for  fall  delivery. 

Two  factors  put  this  Amaryllis  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others: 

— one  is  the  luminosity  of  its  superb,  glowing,  salmon  scarlet  color. 

It  not  only  shines,  it  glitters.  This  is  the  one  characteristic  most  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  all  who  see  it.  The  other  is  its  veritable  everblooming 
habit. 

Well  ripened  bulbs  will  be  available  about  September  15th  for  fall 
planting  and  winter  bloom.  We  expect  the  demand  to  be  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply  and  invite  the  sending  of  early  orders  at  prices  as  follows: 

75c.  each;  3  for  $2.U0;  6  for  $3.50;  Doz.  $6.50,  postpaid. 

Orders  will  be  acknowledged  and  bulbs  shipped  about  September  15th. 

John  JJewis  Childs  Inc.  Floral  cPark.,  New  Fork 


More  Time  for  Pleasure  Gardening 

is  yours  if  you  have  a 

BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  LOTOL 


and  Lawn  Mower  Tractor 


Besides  being  a  perfect  contact  insecticide,  LOTOL  is 
a  powerful  cleansing  agent  by  virtue  of  its  volatile  and 
penetrating  fumes.  It  is  complete  in  that  no  soap 
need  be  added  to  make  it  spread  and  stick  properly. 
As  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  LOTOL  will  be  found 
generally  useful  around  the  country  and  suburban 
home. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  further  facts 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  LOTOL,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  a  one  ounce  tube  (sufficient  for  six  gallons  of 
spray)  postpaid  on  receipt  of  45c. 


Garden  Chemical  Company 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  AND  MELROSINE 
Park  Avenue  &  146th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“No 

Fuss 


No 

Muss ” 


It  multiplies  your 
effort  and  drives 
drudgery  from  your 
garden.  It  releases 
many  precious  hours 
for  constructive  effort 
and  real  garden  en¬ 
joyment. 


Remember  the  at¬ 
tachments  on  the 
BOLENS  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  in¬ 
stantly  interchange¬ 
able.  There  are  many 
other  vital  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  such 
as  the  arched  axle,  the  tool  control,  a  differential  drive 
and  offset  handles.  Write  for  our  booklet. 


Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  205  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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It’s  Tulip  Time  at  “Tulipdom” 


Nowhere  can  this  Tuliptime  be  more  glorious 
than  here  at  “Tulipdom.”  For  several  years 
we  have  schemed  and  prepared  to  have  for 
you  one  glorious  and  continuous  show,  and 
our  plans  are  about  to  mature.  If  you  live 
within  motoring  distance,  then  write  to  us 
or  phone  (Oyster  Bay  467  M)  so  that  we 
may  advise  you  when  the  tulips  will  be 
at  their  best. 


World’s  Largest 
Collection  Invites 
Your  Inspection 

Please  feel  that  this  is  not  a 
boastful  statement.  You 
will  find  in  all  about  400  distinct 
varieties  of  Darwin,  Cottage,  Breeder 
and  other  types  of  Tulips  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  select  the  very  shades  you  want 
for  your  color  schemes,  in  sizes 
and  shapes  that  please  you  most. 
And  if  you  cannot  honor 
us  with  a  personal  visit,  we 
publish 


A  Catalogue  Ready 
to  Call  on  You! 


A  modest  book;  but  spoken 
of  by  critical  garden  hobby¬ 
ists  as  “the  most  accurate 
and  most  truthful  bulb  book  published.”  A 
copy  is  yours  free  for  the  asking — please  let  it 
help  you  make  out  your  bulb  order. 


ZANDBERGEN  BROS. 


OYSTER  BAY  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Bulb  Farms:  Valkenburg  (near  Leiden)  Holland 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

You  Furnish  the  “Setting” — 
We  Will  Provide  the  Plants 


IT  matters  little  what  type  of  garden  you  are  planning 
or  already  operating,  we  are  sure  we  can  be  useful  to 
you  with  our  stock  of  hardy  plants.  We  specialize  in  the 
particular  plants  needed  to  make  typical  rock  gardens. 
If  you  want  an  old-fashioned  hardy  border,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  learn 


What  $30.00  Will  Do 
In  Palisades  Popular  Perennials 


We  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  sturdy  hardy  plants 
to  plant  an  artistic  border  50  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  the  plant 
material  ranging  from  tall  Hollyhocks  and  Larkspur  for  the 
background,  to  dainty  Pinks,  creeping  Phlox  and  other  dwarfs 
for  edging,  a  total  of  200  guaranteed  to 
please  plants  for  $30.00.  We  will  also 
be  delighted  to  send  along  plans  to 
show  the  arrangement  if  you  will  give 
us  an  idea  which  way  the  border  is 
to  run. 


You  Will  Welcome  Our  Catalogue 
We  have  tried  to  make  it  a  pleas¬ 
ing  companion  for  folks  who  take 
the  flower  garden  seriously.  It 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information  not  only  how  to  start 
a  hardy  perennial  garden,  but 
how  to  get  the  most  fun  out  of 
it  throughout  the  season. 

Gladly  mailed  free  on  re¬ 
quest — pleas’e  mention  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine. 


PALISADES  NURSERIES 

SFARKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Rurpees  Dahlias 
and  Gladioli 


LJURPEE’S  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  are  world- 
famous.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
American  Dahlia  Society  has  awarded  us  five 
Gold  Medals,  besides  a  large  number  of  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit,  for  the  Burpee  Novelties.  Our 
special  catalog  of  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  de¬ 
scribes  the  most  beautiful  and  worth-while  va¬ 
rieties. 

Our  booklet  “Burpee’ s  Specialties  in  Dahlias 
and  Gladioli”  will  be  mailed  to  you  entirely 
free.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Just  tear  out 
the  coupon  below  and  fill  in  your  name  and 
address. 


-  - -  TEAR  HERE - — - 

W  At  lee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “ Burpee’s  Specialties  in 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

7—5 

Name _ 

R.  D.  or  Street _ 

Post  Office _ State - 
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Nurserymen  and  Florists 

Rutherford  New  Jersey 


Visit 

Nursery 


Ask  for  Rose 
Catalogue 


We  can  supply 

Admiral  IV ard 
American  Pillar 
American  Beauty 
Betty 

Captain  Christy 
Clio 

Constance 
Dean  Hole 
Dorothy  Perkins 
Dr.  Fan  Fleet 
Duchess  of  Wellington 
Edith  Cavell 
Edith  Part 
Excels  a 

Francis  Scott  Key 
Frau  Karl  Druschki 
Gen.  Jacqueminot 
Gen.  Sup.  Arnold  Janssen 


Tree  Roses 


these  varieties  in  both  Bush  and  Tree  form 


The  Standard  or  Tree  Rose  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  making  of  a  well  planned  Rose 
Garden.  They  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  are  exceedingly  effective  when  used  to  out¬ 
line  walks  or  aisles  or  when  planted  in  beds  among 
the  bush  roses.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  Tree 
or  Standard  Roses  in  more  than  one  hundred 
varieties. 

The  stems  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  varieties  are 
about  3  i-2  to  4  ft  high,  Polyantha  varieties,  2  to 
2  i-2  ft.  high.  Other  information  can  be  found  in 
our  Rose  Catalogue. 

This  illustration  is  from  our  new  Rose  Catalogue, 
in  which  the  varieties  of  Standard  or  Tree  Roses 
that  we  are  growing  are  listed  and  described. 


Gen.  McArthur 
George  Arends 
George  C.  Waud 
Golden  Emblem 
Greta  Kluis 
Gruss  an  Teplitz 
Id.  V.  Machin 
Heinrich  Munch 
Hiawatha 
Janet 

Jonkkeer  J.  L.  Mock 
Kaiser  in  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria 

Killarney  Queen 
Killarney  White 
Konigin  Carola 
La  To  sc  a 
Lady  Ashtown 


Lady  Alice  Stanley 
Lady  Greenall 
Lady  Pirrie 
Lady  Ursula 
Los  Angeles 

Louise  Catherine  Breslau 
Magna  Charta 
Miss  Lolita  Armour 
Mrs.  Aaron  W ard 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Riccardo 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell 
Miss  Cynthia  Forde 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Miller 
Mrs.  John  Laing 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cutbush 
Mad.  Butterfly 
Mad.  Caroline  Testout 
Mad.  Ed.  Herriot 


Mad.  Jules  Grolez 
Mad.  Jules  Gouchault 
Mad.  Jules  Bouche 
Mad.  Leon  Paine 
Mad.  Neha  Sabatier 
Mad.  Segond  Weber 
My  Maryland 
Ophelia 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber 
Premier . 

Prince  de  Bulgarie 
Pharisaer 
Radiance 
Red  Radiance 
Rose  Marie 
Wm.  F.  Dreer 
Yellow  Ophelia 
Tausendschon 


In  our  500  acres  of  Nursery,  we  grow  everything  for  the 
complete  planting  of  every  style  of  garden. 


Our  New  Rose  Catalogue  is 
profusely  illustrated  in  color 
and  black  and  is  replete  with 
the  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  Roses  in  America. 
We  shall  gladly  mail  a  copy  of 
this  complete  Rose  Catalogue 
to  those  who  intend  to  plant 
Roses. 

We  are  growing  more  than  a 
half-million  rose  plants  in  more 
than  400  varieties,  including 
practically  every  worth  while 
rose  known  at  the  present  day 
in  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Climbing  and  many 
kinds  and  species.  All  of  our 
plants  are  two  years  old,  low 
budded,  and  field-grown,  and 
this  quality  of  plant  will  give 
the  best  results.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  interested  par¬ 
ties  visit  our  Nursery  to  inspect 
our  large  stock  of  Rose  plants 
now  ready  to  ship. 


ROSES 
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Arthur  G.  Eldredge,  Photo. 


The  fullness  of  flower  that  bedecks  the  earth  in  this  spring  period  has  no 
equal  at  any  other  season.  The  whole  carpet  of  the  ground  is  aflower  and 
the  shrubs  and  trees  are  chords  of  color,  before  the  summer  green  unfolds. 
Daisies  and  Tulips  with  two  large  double  Japanese  Cherries  overarching 
the  path  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Amory,  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
on  May  ioth.  These  are  followed  by  Peonies,  Phlox,  Sweet-Williams 
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WHEN  THE  SPRING  HAS  DIPPED  HER  FOOT, 
LIKE  A  BATHER  IN  THE  AIR, 

AND  THE  RIPPLES  WARM  THE  ROOT 
TILL  THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  DARE.” 

Harrison  Morris  Smith 
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H.  L.  Standley ,  Photo. 


“I  KNOW  FIR  TREES  AND  PANSY  PURPLE  HILLS 
GARDENS  WHERE  THE  SPRING  COMES  WITH  SHINING  DAFFODILS. 

I  KNOW  VALLEYS  THAT  ARE  CUPS  OF  PALE  GREEN  MIST, 

HIGH  AND  HAPPY  MEADOWS  THAT  THE  SUN  HAS  KISSED.” 

“The  Garden  of  the  West,”  Louise  Driscoll 


At  Rockledge,  the  Edward  H.  Heath  estate,  Manitou,  Colorado,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  places  of  the  Pikes  Peak  region.  The  site  originally  a  steep  hillside 
of  unpromising  aspect  has  been  marvelously  developed  from  a  landscape  stand¬ 
point  yet  in  keeping  with  the  native  growth  of  pines  and  cedars  found  on  it, 
care  being  taken  to  retain  practically  all.  The  mansion  is  gained  by  a  driveway 
which  gains  the  eminence  by  long  loops  between  which  .are  the  lawns  and  the 
indigenous  plants  and  trees.  On  the  hill  back  of  the  residence  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  has  been  provided  by  terracing.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house 
where  the  mountain  outlook  is  practically  fine  a  small  area  has  been  utilized  for  a 
rustic  pergola  of  native  cedar.  There  is  here  a  bit  of  lawn,  a  centring  bed  of 
native  Columbines,  and  a  dwarfed  Spruce 
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THROUGH  THE  SILVER  MIST 
OF  THE  BLOSSOM-SPRAY 
TRILL  THE  ORIOLES— LIST 
TO  THEIR  JOYOUS  LAY! 

“WHAT  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD,  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD,”  THEY  SAY 
“IS  HALF  SO  SWEET,  SO  SWEET,  IS  HALF  SO  SWEET  AS  MAY?” 

Unknown 


Low-stature  flowering  trees  are  eminently  fitted  for  use 
near  the  dwelling.  Notwithstanding  their  beauty  and 
hardiness  the  Flowering  Cherries — single  and  double, 
European  and  Asiatic — are  curiously  rare  in  our  gardens. 
(Double  white  Japanese  Cherry,  Shirofugen.  Resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Bayard  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass.) 


E.  I.  Farrington ,  Photo. 


M  TIMELY  RE  MINDER  FOR  M  A  Y 

“ All  the  garde  tier  has  against  May  is  that  it  has  but  thirty-one  days” 


Herein  are  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


Copyright,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  four  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


rpTS|IHERE  is  no  pleasanter  time  in  all  the  gardener’s  year  than  the 
fresh  and  joyous  month  of  May  when  the  whole  earth  seems 
happily  conspiring  to  aid  his  efforts.  Early  planted  seeds  show 
rapid  promise  of  maturity,  and  in  flowerbed  and  border  familiar 
perennials  daily  reappear  and  take  on  sturdiness.  There  is 
plenty  to  be  done  and  no  time  at  all  for  sluggishness,  but  the  genuine 
gardener  is  never  a  sluggard — least  of  all  in  spring  tide  when  working 
out-of-doors  is  the  most  alluring  of  occupations. 

About  the  Grounds 

Any  patching  of  the  lawns  to  be  completed  at  once  and  don’t  wait  too 
long  before  cutting  grass.  Planting  of  deciduous  stock  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  evergreens  moved  before  growth  starts.  Apply  a  good 
mulch  after  thoroughly  watering  late  planted  stock. 

Late  in  the  month  spray  for  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  using  an  arsenate. 
Before  the  leaves  expand  destroy  caterpillar  nests  on  the  trees  by  means 
of  a  kerosene  torch.  After  the  caterpillars  have  hatched  they  must 
be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  leaves  with  an  arsenate. 

Prune  all  early  flowering  shrubs  as  soon  as  they  are  through  flowering. 
Hydrangeas  to  be  watered  with  alum  water  if  blue  flowers  are  required, 
though  the  effect  may  not  develop  till  next  year. 

Fruit  Garden 

Many  of  the  small  fruits  may  yet  be  planted,  but  not  with  the  same 
prospect  of  good  crops  as  assured  by  earlier  planting. 

Keep  hoe  and  cultivator  constantly  at  work  not  only  to  check  weeds 
but  to  loosen  and  aerate  the  soil. 

Give  the  Strawberry  patch  an  application  of  fertilizer,  raking  it  in,  and 
spread  a  mulch  of  straw  or  lawn  clippings  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  currant  worm  which  soon  strips  the 
leaves  off  the  bushes.  Hellebore  powder  applied  with  bellows 
early  in  the  morning  while  the  leaves  are  yet  wet  with  dew  is  ef¬ 
fective,  or  arsenates. 

Spray  fruit  trees  (i)  as  the  buds  swell,  (2)  when  the  blossoms  show  pink, 
and  (3)  as  the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling.  Use  lime-sulphur  1-40; 
lead  arsenate  1-20;  nicotine  (as  Black  Leaf  40)  1  pint  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  water,  for  scale,  codling  moth,  and  aphis,  respectively. 

Mildew  on  Gooseberries  is  controlled  by  the  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Sow  cover  crops  in  the  orchard  where  intercropping  with  vegetables  or 
other  things  is  not  done;  these  to  be  plowed  under  when  a  good 
stand  is  obtained.  If  this  is  not  practical,  mulch  round  the  trees 
with  leaves,  lawn  clippings,  grass  weeds,  previously  scattering  4 
or  5  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  around  each  large  tree  as  far  as  the 
spread  of  the  branches. 

Vegetable  Garden 

Light  and  frequent  cultivation  of  early  planted  crops  now  breaking 
through  the  soil  not  only  prevents  the  weeds  from  getting  ahead 
but  prevents  loss  of  much  needed  moisture  by  arresting  the  capil¬ 
lary  ascent  of  water  when  it  meets  the  layer  of  well  worked  surface 
soil. 

Thin  out  young  vegetable  seedlings  as  soon  as  the  second  true  leaves 
show.  Overcrowding  is  detrimental. 

Underground  worms  which  attack  such  root  crops  as  Beets,  Radishes, 


etc.,  may  be  controlled  by  lime,  soot,  or  tobacco  dust  scattered 
over  the  ground  before  planting,  lightly  raked  in. 

Keep  the  asparagus  bed  clear  of  weeds. 

Cut  off  seed  pods  of  Rhubarb  plants.  If  seeding  is  persistent,  the  roots 
need  moving,  so  make  a  note  for  future  use. 

Get  in  poles  for  Tomatoes  (or,  if  trellises  are  used,  get  them  into  place) 
prior  to  setting  out  the  plants  after  all  danger  of  killing  frosts  is 
past. 

Harden  off  and  set  out  late  in  the  month  Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Musk- 
melons,  Watermelons,  and  Cucumbers.  Weather  and  local 
conditions  must  be  the  guide  if  you  do  not  use  protectors.  Seed 
may  now  be  planted  in  drills  or  hills.  On  light  soils  planting  in 
rows  on  level  ground  is  satisfactory.  Rich  ground  is  essential. 
Well  rotted  manure,  pulverized  sheep  manure,  and  ground  bone, 
are  excellent  supplements  to  good  natural  soil. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  every  two  weeks  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply.  After 
the  middle  of  the  month  sow  the  Crisp-head  varieties  like  Iceberg 
and  New  York  (see  pages  1 16-1 18  April,  1922, Garden  Magazine). 

String  Beans  to  be  sown  regularly  every  two  weeks.  All  sorts  of  Pole 
Beans  may  be  planted  now.  Set  the  poles  first,  using  manure 
and  fertilizer  in  the  hill. 

Several  sowings  of  Peas  to  be  made  during  the  month,  making  drills 
deeper  than  for  the  earlier  sowings. 

Make  succession  sowings  of  Beets  and  Carrots. 

Endive  to  be  sown  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals  to  maintain 
regular  supply. 

Corn  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  and  plant  successions  at 
short  intervals.  Try  planting  one  row  each  of  an  early,  midsea¬ 
son,  and  late  kind  at  one  time. 

Early  Celery  to  be  planted  out.  Seed  of  late  Celery  for  winter  use  to 
be  sown  at  once,  if  not  already  done;  also  Celeriac  which  requires 
a  long  season  of  growth. 

Make  up  a  seed  bed  outdoors  and  sow  such  Brassicas  as  Late  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  etc. 

Chicory,  or  French  Endive,  to  be  sown  to  secure  roots  for  forcing  next 
winter. 

Sow  Okra  when  the  ground  becomes  really  warmed. 

As  insect  and  other  pests  will  soon  become  active,  see  that  supplies  of 
necessary  spraying  materials  are  on  hand. 

Flower  Garden 

Perennials  still  to  be  shifted  or  thinned  out  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Where  early  plants  are  not  available  from  greenhouse  or  hotbed, 
all  kinds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  for  blooming  in  July. 
Lupines,  Candytuft,  Calendulas,  Nasturtiums,  Eschscholtzias, 
Lavatera,  etc.  are  better  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  and 
thinned.  Others  may  be  sown  in  prepared  beds,  and  transferred  as 
occasion  requires. 

Portulaca,  Petunia,  and  Nicotiana  are  slow  to  germinate  in  open 
ground,  hence  allow  plenty  of  time.  The  more  hardy  things  may 
be  sown  early  in  the  month;  and  the  tender  ones  toward  the  end. 

Achillea  cut  to  the  ground  when  it  has  finished  flowering,  will  give  a 
second  crop  of  bloom  late  in  the  season. 

Delphiniums  to  be  kept  staked  up;  remove  all  seed  pods,  and  feed  fre¬ 
quently  with  liquid  manure. 

Iris  need  an  abundance  of  water  after  flowering. 
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Roses  will  be  opening  leaves  by  the  first  week  of  the  month;  spray 
against  mildew  with  £  oz.  sulphide  of  potassium  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  When  the  buds  form,  give  manure-water.  Use  whale-oil 
soap  i  lb.  to  8  gallons  water  for  aphis.1  Cultivate  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  to  retain  soil  moisture.  Pansies  set  in  the  rose  bed  add 
not  a  little  to  the  general  appearance,  but  make  cultivation  more 
difficult.  Rose  blooms  to  be  cut  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
sun  strikes  them;  if  put  in  a  cool  place  in  fresh  water  for  a  few  hours 
before  being  placed  in  the  house  they  will  keep  much  better. 

Sweet-peas  need  well  fertilized  ground,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  the 
roots  kept  cool  by  a  mulch. 

Bedding  out  may  be  started  in  earnest  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  according  to  locality.  Begin  with  the  more  hardy  things 
and  be  careful  to  thoroughly  harden-off  such  tender  subjects  as 
Cannas,  Coleus,  etc. 

Prepare  a  bed  for  sowing  perennials  and  biennials  for  next  season’s 
garden. 

Prepare  ground  for  summer  flowering  bulbs  and  tubers,  of  which  the 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  are  the  most  popular;  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  useful  for  shady  beds;  the  Evening  Star  (Cooperia  Drum- 
mondii)  has  pure  white  flowers;  Lilies  include  auratum,  speciosum, 
tigrinum,  etc.,  the  common  Day-lilies  (Funkia  and  Hemerocallis) 
may  be  added. 

Peonies  will  be  benefited  when  the  buds  show,  by  surface  dressing  of 
sheep  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  liquid  manure. 

Early  Asters  to  go  outdoors  as  soon  as  possible  in  well  prepared  ground; 
rotted  barnyard  manure  is  best,  but  failing  this,  commercial  potato 
fertilizer. 

Window  boxes  to  be  repaired,  and  new  ones  made  and  filled  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  generous  compost  is  essential,  since  a  great  number  of 
plants  are  crowded  into  a  limited  space,  and  they  must  be  well  fed 
if  they  are  to  look  their  best  right  along.  A  layer  of  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  garden 
soil  and  one  part  manure  mixed  together,  and  a  six-inch  pot  of 
bone  meal  to  each  bushel  of  soil  will  give  the  plants  a  good  start. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  may  still  be  planted  outdoors;  rather  moist  position 
with  some  shade  suits  best. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  Aquatics.  Nymphaeas  may  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  tanks,  vats,  or  barrel  ends  in  pools  or  sunk  in  the  ground. 

The  Frames 

These  will  now  be  fully  occupied  with  annuals  and  bedding  plants  de¬ 
manding  water  more  freely,  and  ample  ventilation  with  a  view  to 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  sash  before  setting  the  occupants 
outdoors.  As  space  is  cleared,  lightly  fork  over  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  sow  perennials  and  biennials. 

Hills  may  be  prepared  and  Cucumbers  of  the  English  frame  type 
sown  to  occupy  the  frames  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Melons 
may  be  used  in  this  way  too. 

The  young  Carnation  plants  hardening  in  the  frames  may  be  planted 
outside.  Keep  well  cultivated,  and  growths  pinched,  since  upon 
the  treatment  they  receive  now  depends  to  a  great  extent  their 
success  next  winter. 

The  Greenhouses 

Next  winter’s  supply  of  flowers  must  be  thought  of  now.  As  soon  as 
possible  empty  the  houses  of  all  hard-wooded  plants  such  as  Aza¬ 
leas,  Genistas,  Acacias,  Bougainvilleas,  etc.,  plunging  them  out¬ 
doors  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  other  flowering  plants  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house,  to  be  well  fed;  Cyclamen  and  Primulas  may  be  placed  in 
coldframes  and  slightly  shaded. 


Plants  of  Winter-flowering  Begonias  need  attention  before  they  become 
pot-bound.  Give  a  light  compost  made  up  of  a  good  deal  of  flaky 
leaf-mold,  good  loam,  screened  cow  manure,  and  sand,  and  a 
temperature  of  6o  to  62  degrees  at  night. 

The  flowering  season  of  Amaryllis  being  past,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  frames,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims.  Give  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  at  first  and  twice  later  on;  syringe  every  fine  day,  and 
see  that  they  are  not  in  need  of  water.  Any  attention  given 
now  while  making  their  growth  will  be  repaid  when  the  next 
flowering  season  comes. 

Gardenias  should  be  planted  early.  Clean  benches  and  a  rich,  porous 
soil  and  good  drainage  are  necessary.  Syringe  well  every  day 
after  planting,  to  ward  off  insect  pests  and  mealy  bugs.  A  night 
temperature  of  70  degrees  suits. 

Stocks  for  winter  flowering  to  be  sown  now.  Princess  Alice,  and 
Beauty  of  Nice  are  good  types.  Grow  cool. 

Show  Pelargoniums  now  coming  into  flower  will  justify  all  the  care 
given  them  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Fumigate  to  keep  free 
from  aphis,  and  keep  the  greenhouse  cool  and  airy,  with  no  direct 
rays  of  sun  on  the  plants. 

Bulbs  of  Achimenes  started  in  heat  late  in  March  will  now  have  made 
some  growth,  and  two  or  three  of  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  pans  or  baskets,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  provide  a  blaze  of  color.  Eight  shading  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

Adiantums  in  large  pots  that  were  rested  during  the  winter  will  now 
have  a  dense  crop  of  young  fronds.  Any  not  repotted  will  be 
benefited  by  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  A  little 
shade  will  keep  the  frond  a  dark  uniform  color.  A.  Croweanum 
and  A.  cuneatum  require  a  night  temperature  of  60  degrees  with 
70  to  75  degrees  sun  heat  during  the  day.  A.  Farleyense  requires 
from  65  to  70  degrees  at  night. 

Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  to  be  kept  growing  without  a  check. 
A  good  soil  is  turfy  loam,  with  one  third  well  rotted  cow  manure 
and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  Do  not  over  water,  and  attend 
to  tying,  staking,  pinching,  and  keeping  the  plants  free  from 
aphis. 

Bouvardias  may  be  planted  out  in  loamy  soil,  and  pinched  back  three 
or  four  times  during  the  summer  to  make  husky  plants  for  lifting 
in  the  fall. 

Snapdragons  for  winter  flowering  to  be  started. 

Melons  for  a  midseason  crop  to  be  started  now.  They  will  produce  a 
crop  in  about  14  weeks  (September);  any  of  the  English  forcing 
types  may  be  used. 

The  rose  benches  to  be  cleaned  out  and  painted  with  hot  whitewash 
before  any  replanting  is  done.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  carried 
over  another  year,  dry  off  gradually  in  order  to  rest  them;  but  do 
not  over  do  it,  or  they  may  take  a  permanent  rest. 

Among  the  Orchids 

Calanthes  may  be  started  into  growth  in  flats  of  sand.  Pot  the  bulbs 
when  the  roots  are  quite  short.  Pot  firmly  and  water  sparingly 
until  the  roots  get  into  the  soil.  Another  useful  terrestrial  Orchid 
is  Phaius  grandiflora,  which  will  soon  be  in  flower.  It  needs  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  at  night,  a  good  water  supply,  and  weak 
cow  manure  to  strengthen  the  flower  spikes. 

Odontoglossums  are  now  in  the  height  of  their  season.  The  plants 
need  full  sun  some  time  longer  to  redden  up  their  leaves,  thus 
making  them  tough  to  withstand  the  heat  of  summer.  All  enjoy 
more  water  at  the  roots  now. 

A  temperature  of  55  degrees  at  night  is  ample  for  them.  A  light 
spraying  on  bright  days  is  beneficial.  Protect  the  flower  spikes 
from  snails  by  wrapping  cotton  wool  around  the  base  of  the  spikes. 


FLO IV EH,  ^ARRANGEMENT  CONTEST  CLOSES  CMAY  ist 

Midnight,  May  1st,  is  the  latest  mailing  time  for  photographs  to  be  entered  in  the  “Cut  Flower  Arrangement”  competition 
which  has  been  announced  in  these  pages  during  recent  months.  The  first  pri%e,  a  silver  vase  suitably  engraved,  and  the  second 
priie,  Garden  Magazine  Achievement  Medal  in  bronze  will  be  awarded  on  the  decision  of  the  judges  who  will  meet  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  prints  entered  in  contest  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  announcement  of  the  decision  it  is  hoped  will  be  made  in 
the  July  number.  Contestants  are  reminded  that  prints  must  not  be  less  than  4x6  inches.  Address:  Floral  Photo  Competition, 
The  Garden  Magajne,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  BROADER  GARDENING 

HELENA  RADEMACHER-PICKENBACH 

Editors’  Note:  This  article  of  “ The  Broader  Gardening”  will  be  the  more' enjoyed 
because  it  is  not  untried  theory,  but  a  sound  philosophy  built  upon  substantial  experience. 
Mrs.  Pickenbach’s  garden  (pictured  on  following  pages)  is  the  voiceless  but  convincing 
apostle  of  the  practicability  of  her  gospel,  and  won  for  itself  last  season  one  of  the  three 
awards  of  The  Society  of  Little  Gardens. 


COHERE  is  much  reading  matter  on  gardening,  valuable 
or  ’nocuous>  according  to  its  character  or  to  the  read- 
er’s  Power  °f  discernment.  Is  there  room  for  more  on 
StUmP^  the  subject?  There  is — if  not  alone  it  lead  us  to 
higher  ideals  of  nature  knowledge  and  consequent  greater  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  sense  of  beauty,  but  also  help  us  to  see  that 
gardening  should  not  be  confined  to  our  own  home  grounds.  It 
should  rather  include  our  wider  “entourage”  as  we  may  call  the 
whole  extent  of  village,  town,  or  city. 

Better  appreciation  of  beauty  takes  for  granted,  first,  the 
necessity  for  greater  neatness  and  order.  If,  then,  each  tenant 
or  owner  would  learn  a  bit  of  artistry  from  Nature,  in  the  dec¬ 
orating  of  his  few  feet  of  front  or  back  yard,  terrace,  doorway, 
or  window  ledge,  what  an  immense  step  would  already  have  been 
taken  toward  recovering,  what  seems  to  be  our  lost  sense  of 
values  in  the  turmoil  of  to-day! 

A  vine  will  luxuriate  even  between  the  flagging  of  a  basement. 
In  Europe,  many  a  fagade,  offensive  to  good  taste,  is  thus  hid¬ 
den.  A  heavy,  coarser  vine  can  be  made  to  cover  an  architec¬ 
tural  sin — a  lighter  one,  reveal  hitherto  unseen  charm.  A  win¬ 
dow  box  can  be  turned  into  a  tiny  garden  of  spirit  and  character 
with  other  means  than  the  stereotyped  red  Geranium  and 
variegated  Vinca! 

We  do  see  good  foundation  plantings  of  evergreens — a  great 
improvement  over  the  ubiquitous  soul-wearying  company  of 
red  Salvia,  Hydrangea,  and  Coleus,  or  the  shrieking  sisterhood  of 
scarlet  Ganna  and  magenta  Petunia!  But  why  not  try  to 
induce  each  householder  to  specialize  in  certain  perennials  or 
combinations,  such  as  Veronica,  Larkspur,  Iris,  Astilbe  and 
many  others — all  quickly  increasing,  robust  growers — or  even 
many  of  the  common  wild  flowers  seldom  seen  away  from  coun¬ 
try  roadside  or  meadow? 

With  the  conscience  and  knowledge  of  the  average  tenant 
stimulated,  he  will  also  come  to  imitate  nature,  rather  than 
acquire  the  products  which  the  “greenhouse  man”  turns  out  by 
the  millions,  and  millions  of  people  buy  because  they  know  no 
better!  Have  they  any  idea,  for  instance,  that  the  poor,  thin, 
dry  earth — more  like  cement  than  soil— usually  found  around 
city  houses,  in  sunbaked  streets  with  southern  exposure — 
makes  an  ideal  medium  for  a  most  interesting  array  of  Sedums 
and  Live-for-evers  and  other  plants  of  similar  habit?  Or  that, 
on  the  shady  sides,  numerous  shade-loving  plants  and  bushes 
would  flourish  gratefully  in  a  bed  of  good  top-soil?  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  the  generalizing  of  simple  flower-lore  to  encour¬ 
age  the  forming  of  individual  taste  and  thereby  to  combat  the 
deadly  commonplaceness  of  the  streets.  Nature  can  never  be 
accused  of  sameness.  How  she  would  chuckle  at  the  thought — 
with  no  two  blades  of  grass  alike! 

With  the  advent  of  public  gardening,  the  eyesore  of  the  “un¬ 
improved”  property,  or  lot,  must  pass.  Was  ever  a  word  more 
aptly  applied?  Why  should  a  lot  be  unimproved?  An  owner 
of  such  a  lot  is  bound  to  remove  the  snow  from  his  property  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  passer-by — for  the  ethical  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  citizen,  he  should  be  compelled  to  “clean  up.” 
With  the  scattering  of  a  few  self-sowing  seeds,  a  demoralizing 
non-necessity  can  be  transformed  into  a  bit  of  beauty.  There 
is,  here,  no  question  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  fanciful,  im¬ 
practicable  “vision,”  but  simply  a  plea  for  a  sane  step  toward 
fuller  ethical  and  spiritual  awakening. 


FROM  the  larger  field  of  public  gardening  let  us  step  into 
the  “setting”  of  our  homes  where  we  find  “beauty  spots” 
of  gardens — often  creations  of  private  taste;  there  are  also  really 
interesting  and  notable  gardens,  thought  out  by  landscapists 
who  are  men  and  women  of  power,  brains,  and  individuality. 
They  are,  however,  still  the  exceptions.  Let  us  be  thankful  for, 
and  admiring  of  their  work,  and  pray  that  their  number  may 
increase! 

But — why  are  there  still  so  many  “formal”  gardens,  those 
aggregations  of  lines,  perpendicular,  horizontal  and  parallel? 
Hedge,  drive,  walk  and  border  are  broken,  at  “even”  distances, 
by  bush  or  evergreen,  or  “object”  of  wood  or  stone! 

Such  gardens  are  often  soulless  masterpieces  of  evenness  and 
precision.  Dials  or  pools,  as  axes,  around  which  all  lines  must 
radiate,  and  the  highly  favored  angle  of  45  degrees,  further  add 
to  this  mania  for  symmetry.  Surely  all  this  artificiality  must 
produce  blindness  to  the  charm  of  individuality  which  cannot 
live  in  a  mass  of  conventions  and  replicas,  anti-nature  in  their 
essence! 

Is  this  lack  of  distinctive  character  the  result  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  man-made  architectural  element  over  that  of 
the  God-made  natural?  Here  is  a  bush  or  tree — opposite,  an¬ 
other  like  it;  an  opening  in  the  hedge  is  reflected  in  its  vis-a-vis; 
a  column  must  have  its  mate!  Everything  must  “balance,”  as 
in  the  Ark — only,  in  those  days,  they  had  no  evergreen  beasts 
and  birds!  Real  animals  took  the  place  of  the  topiary  nightmares 
of  to-day. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  woman  whose  half¬ 
million  dollar  garden  was  of  the  formal  type.  Lrom  the 
centre  of  the  terrace,  which  was  parallel  with  the  house,  ran — 
at  right  angles  to  it — the  main  drive  straight  through  the 
scheme.  On  both  sides  of  the  beginning  of  the  drive  were 
summer-houses — alike  as  twins.  One  day,  a  boy  stole  apples, 
and  was  caught  by  the  mistress  and  imprisoned  in  one  summer¬ 
house.  The  lady’s  agony  of  mind  from  the  torture  of  the  lack 
of  balance  in  the  destiny  of  the  two  summer-houses  inspired 
her  to  imprison  her  own  boy  in  the  vacant  one,  and  her  mind 
was  then  at  rest! 

Can  we  turn  for  soul-refreshment  from  the  whirl  of  the  city  or 
the  sophistication  of  “social ”  life  to  such  an  arctic  atmosphere? 
Lor  true  recreation,  surely,  we  need  more  of  real  life  and  the 
world  of  truth  and  simplicity  found  only  in  the  magic  of  wood 
and  dell,  with  its  limitless  wild  fairy-life  of  creature,  flower,  and 
fungous  growth. 

Not  all  of  us  can  have  all  this  beauty;  those  of  wealth  can 
have  more  or  less  of  it,  we  all  can  have  some — but  do  we  reach 
out  for  it?  It  seems  that  the  average  person  must  first  be 
educated  to  the  entrancing  beauty  of  nature  before  it  occurs  to 
him  to  bring  home  her  charm,  by  intelligent  understanding  and 
selection.  We  can  acquire  many  of  the  precious  pictures  and 
treasures  from  the  domain  of  highest  art  with  comparatively 
small  trouble  and  with  immense  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others. 
So  will  poetry  creep  into  our  soul  and  our  eye  become  that  of  the 
painter. 


N 
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O  LOOLISH  person  can  create  a  garden  and,  as  Kipling 
says,  no  gardens  are  made  by  exclaiming  “Oh — how  beau- 
,  and  sitting  in  the  shade!”  Yet  every  man  has  the  embryo 


of  nature-love  within  him,  even  though  dormant. 
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It  is  amazing  what  a  novice  can  do  who  has  awakened  to  the 
lure  of  nature-study;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  be  truly 
satisfied  only  with  what  we  do  well,  with  achievements  which 
have  cost  us  work  and  thought.  Many  a  one  who,  admiring  a 
beautiful  garden,  thinks  he  can  then  go  home  and  do  likewise 
without  further  ado,  will  find  the  elusiveness  of  garden-making 


WILD  gardening,  in  the  sense  of  going  to  nature  as  a  model, 
could  never  be  a  left-to-itself  untidiness,  as  a  number  of 
people  seem  to  think.  It  is  rather  an  unregulated  harmony,  a 
thoughtful  planning  which  hides  the  hand  of  man.  There  is 
never  disorder  in  a  tangle  of  nature.  Even  her  most  whimsical 
caprices  arouse  our  wonder  at  their  fitness.  Numberless  nooks 


THE  POOL  IN  MRS.  PICKENBACH'S  GARDEN 

“The  accidents,  as  in  all  gardens,  are  most  interesting — thus,  a  Water-lily  placed  with  greatest  care  near 
the  pool,  perished;  but  on  the  spot  some  uninvited  Cat-tails  now  tower  picturesquely.”  Six  years  ago  no 
part  of  this  West  Orange  (N.  J.)  garden,  save  the  few  old  trees  in  the  background,  had  come  into  being 


rather  sobering;  concrete  thoughts  will  have  to  be  assimilated 
through  experience  before  he  can  take  unto  himself  what  an¬ 
other  possesses.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  things  about  gar¬ 
den-making  is  the  convalescence  from  mistakes.  Inspiration 
comes  of  failure  as  much  as  of  success.  I  have  been  asked  re¬ 
peatedly  how  ever  I  made  my  “  wild  garden?  ”  Pencil  and  paper 
poised  for  action,  impatiently  eager  for  immediate  advice,  visi¬ 
tors  beg  for  information  which  only  years  of  personal  effort, 
failure,  and  success  can  possibly  give.  If  I  could  explicitly  tell 
everyone  how  it  was  done,  there  certainly  would  be  no  unusual 
garden  to  grow  enthusiastic  over. 


and  crannies,  hollows  and  crevices  among  rocks  and  stones,  in 
and  under  fallen  trees  and  mossy  logs  make  happy  homes  for 
the  flora  which  is  as  limitless  in  its  variety  as  marvelous  in  its 
beauty.  Many  such  models  nature  has  for  us  to  work  upon. 

If  a  prospective  garden-maker  acquire  a  piece  of  woodland,  let 
him  begin  by  leaving  every  thing  possible  that  is  good  or  amen¬ 
able  to  future  improvement.  What  follows,  will  be  according 
to  his  light.  Such  light,  or  lack  of  it,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  had  just  started  a  garden  by  having  hundreds 
of  rocks  and  stones  carted  away,  at  great  expense.  When  she 
sighted  the  masses  in  my  garden,  doing  splendid  service,  she 
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moaned  that  she  never  could  now  afford  to  bring  back  those 
most  desirable  castaways. 

Stones  also  make  the  steps  that  lead  into  the  temples — and 
temples  are  of  trees.  When  1  am  in  such  a  sanctuary  1  feel  kin¬ 
ship  with  God  and  seem  to  understand  his  message  in  the  music 
of  the  woods.  In  the  riotous  cutting  down  of  trees  for  the 
world’s  comfort  and  enterprise,  will  never  a  voice  be  heard  in  the 
noise  of  destruction?  Rather  make  the  garden  around  a  tree 
than  that  one  should  be  destroyed,  unless,  of  course,  it  should  be 
a  menace  in  some  way.  Also,  we  shall  certainly  plant  under  or 
near  a  tree  only  such  growth  as  is  congenial  to  it.  A  Rose  will 
give  up  the  spirit  in  an  element  where  the  Fern  will  cover  the 
earth. 

In  nature-garden  making  the  sin  of  commission  is  worse,  by 
far,  than  any  of  omission.  I  remember  seeing  a  photograph  of  a 
beautiful  spot — a  rock  ledge  overhanging  water;  wild  flowers 
and  Ferns  everywhere — the  whole  of  enchanting  beauty  and 
yet  man-made.  However,  the  water  had  been  converted  into  a 
costly  marble  pool  for  aquatic  sports  and  along  on  the  ledge 
were  dotted,  at  “correct”  intervals,  terra-cotta  jardinieres  filled 
with  golden  Juniper.  As  well  might  a  shawl  drape  the  nakedness 
of  a  boulder  in  wild  ravine,  or  a  ribbon  be  tied  around  a  vase! 

IF  WE  grasp  the  true  spirit  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 
Society,  we  shall  have  no  compunction  in  taking  sanely  from 
nature’s  store  for  our  gardens — if  we  cannot  buy.  Taking 
“sanely”  means  how,  when,  wherefrom.  What  the  W.  F.  P.  S. 
opposes  is  the  wholesale,  useless  destruction  of  flower  and 
branch  for  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  the  disordered  mind 
that  “just  loves  to  pick  flowers.” 

In  the  march  of  “civilization”  many  Elysian  fields  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  building  operations.  A  fellow  gardener  told  me  of  a 
glorious  bed  of  Arbutus  he  used  to  visit;  every  spring  he  took 
therefrom  a  few  blooms,  carefully,  not  to  uproot  the  plants.  At 
his  last  visit  an  arsenal  stood  on  the  hallowed  spot.  I  have  dug 
Maidenhair  Ferns  from  out  of  the  depths  of  an  ash  dump  made 
on  the  spot  where  masses  had  grown.  A  tiny  piece  of  metal 
adhered  to  one  rootlet.  Both  “  relic”  and  affinity  were  planted 
in  a  far  happier  home  of  black  mould  in  my  garden.  I  n  another 


year  probably,  the  Ferns  on  the  ash  heap  had  ceased  their 
struggle  for  existence  or  were  covered  up. 

In  taking  moderately  from  the  wilds,  there  will  always  be 
enough  for  everybody.  If  wildlings  are  happy,  they  increase 
generously.  Hundreds  of  Ajuga  reptans  are  in  my  garden  from 
three  plants  bought  several  years  ago. 

After  having  studied  the  needs  of  our  expected  guests,  we  shall 
see  that  we  must  provide  cool  root-runs,  at  least  for  the  woodsy 
things.  Here,  the  stones  we  have  not  eliminated,  will  act  as 
drainage  and  as  a  means  to  store  the  moisture  in  the  earth. 
Quantities  of  stones  buried  over  and  among  the  roots  of  Ferns, 
evergreens,  and  many  other  plants  in  my  garden  testify,  in 
quality  and  size,  to  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment.  A  colony  of 
Shield  Ferns  growing  in  full  sun  among  large  rocks — an  experi¬ 
ment — is  likewise  a  picture  of  happy  beauty. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  procure  the  natural  earth  of  the  woods — 
and  who  could  acquire  enough? — we  can  make  something  suf¬ 
ficiently  like  it  to  ensure  satifactory  results.  Nothing  of  refuse 
from  kitchen  or  garden  can  be  wasted;  the  leaves  of  fall,  the  win¬ 
ter  covering,  grass  cuttings,  roughage,  all  stored,  sprinkled  with 
ordinary  soil  turned  several  times  and  screened,  will  make  a 
treasure  that  would  cost  a  fortune  to  buy.  The  “  wild”  soil  for 
centuries  has  been  alchemized  from  fallen  leaves,  limbs,  and 
trunks  of  trees.  Lichens  and  Mosses  spring  up  and  in  their 
turn  become  mediums  for  higher  forms  of  plant  life. 

My  garden  has  “loggeries”  made  of  ancient  lichen-and-moss- 
bedecked  pieces  of  once  noble  trees — picked  up  in  the  woods. 
One  in  particular  is  often  covered  overnight  with  spots  of  half 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  fungous  growths  of  yellow,  henna,  and 
white.  Some  stay  a  few  hours,  others  seem  to  disappear  as  the 
morning  wanes.  Such  alluring  things  we  can  all  have — in  spite 
of  their  fugitiveness — for  the  trouble  of  creating  them. 

The  artist-gardener  has  his  visions.  Ideas  come  and  go  in 
countless  numbers — one  form  develops  out  of  another — plans 
are  made  and  as  soon  dismissed — so  subtle  is  the  work.  A  truly 
beautiful  garden  is  a  high  expression  of  education  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — but  any  sincere  person  with  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  can  make  a  “worthwhile”  garden  if  he  but  have 
mother-wit  to  find  out  how. 


A  PARADISE  OF  WILD  FLOWERS 


GARDNER  1.  HARDING 

More  than  a  Hundred  Wildings  that  Make  Their  Home  Within  63  x  27  ft.  in 
a  Suburban  Garden  only  a  Half-hour’s  Ride  from  the  World’s  Biggest  City 


■  HEN  the  owner  of  a 
little  half- acre  gar¬ 
den  in  a  New  York 
suburb  —  a  garden 
that  seven  years  ago  was  a 
piece  of  Jersey  clay,  over¬ 
grown  with  deep  meadow 
grass — is  obliged  to  set  aside 
Friday  afternoons  for  the 
stream  of  visitors  who  come 
from  all  over  the  metropol¬ 
itan  area,  it  is  a  sign  that 
something  very  like  a  miracle 
has  happened,  a  little  miracle 
in  patience  and  taste  and  in 
the  perpetual  puzzling  over 
Nature’s  ways  which  is  the 
burden  of  all  gardeners’  lives. 
The  garden  in  question  is  a 
wild  garden — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  prolific  collec¬ 


Plants  Colonized 

in  Mrs.  Pickenbach’s 

Wild  Garden  Sanctuary 

Baneberry 

Forget-me-not 

Spring  Beautv 

Bergamot  (Rose,  White) 

Goat’s-beard 

Star-of-Bethlehem 

Bittersweet 

Goat’s-rue 

Swamp  Mallow 

Bloodroot 

Ground  Ivv 

Swamp  Rose 

Bluebells 

Herb  Robert 

Sweet  Woodruff 

Blue-eyed  Grass 

Indian  Cucumber  Root 

Tall  Meadowrue 

Blue  Lobelia 

Indigo 

Tansy 

Broadleaved  Arrowhead 

Iack-in-the-Pulpit 

Trumpet  Vine 

Bugleweed 

jerusalem  Artichoke 

Lilv  (Blackberry,  Canada, 

Butterflv-weed 

Large  Bellwort 

Double  1  iger,  Tiger,  Turk's 

Canada-flower 

Large  Twayblade 

Cap,  Wood) 

Canada  Phlox 

Liver  Leaf 

Variegated  Mint 

Cardinal-flower 

Loosestrife 

Virginia  Creeper  , 

Cat-tail 

Mandrake 

Vitis  (Cut-leaved, Variegated) 

Clintonia 

Mountain  Fringe 

Violet  (Birdfoot,  Downy 

Closed  Gentian 

Moss  Pink 

Yellow,  Forked  White, 

Columbine 

Nightshade 

Lanceleaf,  Palmated, 

Creeping  Charley 

Oswego  Tea 

Sweet,  Sweet  White,  Var- 

■  Crested  Iris 

Partridge  Berry 

iegated) 

S  Devil's-bit 

Pennyroyal 

Wild  Alum 

Dusty  Miller 

Peppermint 

Wild  Aster  (varieties) 

Early  Saxifrage 

Pinxter  Flower 

Wild  Bean  . 

Evening  Primrose 

Purple  Cone-flower 

Wild  Geranium 

False  Dragonhead 

Purple  Loosestrife 

Wild  Ginger 

False  Lily-of-the-Valley 

Rue  Anemone 

Wild  Speedwell 

False  Solomon's  Seal 

Snakeroot 

Wild  Thyme 

Ferns  (20  kinds) 

Solomon's  Seal 

Windflower 

Feverfew 

Spearmint 

Yellow  Adder’s  Tongue 

Flag  (Common  Blue) 

Spiderwort  (varieties) 

Yellow  Star-grass 

tions  of  undomesticated 
plants  and  flowers  anywhere 
in  the  East.  Great  clumps 
of  delicate  Cardinal -flowers 
(Lobelia  cardinalis)  spread 
vigorously  from  year  to  year 
amid  Violets,  blue,  purple, 
yellow,  and  white;  Saxifrage 
and  Loosestrife,  Spiderwort, 
Snakeroot,  wood  Orchids, 
Anemones.  Jack-in-the-pul- 
pits  spring  up  in  their  na¬ 
tural  surroundings  of  Moss 
and  Fern,  of  Moneywort  and 
Jill-over-the-ground.  Over¬ 
head  hang  Clematis,  Virginia 
Creeper,  Bittersweet,  and 
Ivies  of  different  varieties, 
while  in  the  shady  spots  flour¬ 
ish  more  than  4,000  Ferns,  in 
more  than  twenty  kinds. 
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FROM  THE  HOUSE  ONE  STEPS  IMMEDIATELY  INTO  PLEASANT  SECLUSION 

Primroses  and  Snow-in-Summer  (Cerastium),  Iris  and  the  lowly  Sedum,  Larkspur,  Columbine  and 
other  friendly  blooms  line  these  walks  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Pickenbach  at  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


PORTULACA  RUNS  ALONG  THE  PATHWAY 

A  "close  up”  of  the  stone-set  walk  leading  to  the  pool  (shown  on 
preceding  page);  high  above  the  low  yellow  and  orange  bloom  of 
the  Portulaca,  rise  sturdy  clumps  of  Physostegia  virginiana  (left) 
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“THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 


healthy  forty-foot  tree  testifies  its  faith  in  her 
methods.  Besides  the  original  Pear,  there  are 
Maples  and  a  Horse-chestnut  of  fine  growth  and 
beauty;  fruit  trees  and  Grape-vines  (some  of 
them  grown  from  slips  brought  by  friends  from 
Italy),  while  Cedars,  Hemlocks,  and  other  ever¬ 
greens  have  responded  to  transplanting  with  great 
success. 

As  with  all  wild-flower  gardeners,  Mrs.  Picken- 
bach’s  heart  is  in  the  woods;  she  has  never  removed 
a  whole  clump  of  any  flower  when  transplanting, 
but  has  solicitously  left  the  natural  plants  still 
able  to  bear  up  in  their  plucky  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  against  their  natural  enemies,  of  which  man, 
in  the  ubiquitous  automobile,  tearing  up  Laurels 
and  Columbines  and  Cardinal-flowers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  passing  beauty  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
damaging.  She  never  removes  plants  from  the 
roadside,  where  their  adornment  is  free  to  all,  and 
especially  to  those  who  cannot  get  into  the  deep 
woods.  Best  of  all,  what  she  takes,  she  but 
carries  from  one  home  to  another  where  even 
the  Ferns  seed  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
This  is  true  husbandry,  and  no  wonder  the  Picken- 
bach  garden  is  worth  a  pilgrimage. 

[ The  accompanying  Jive  photographs ,  on  pages  179 ,  180,  and  182 , 
by  courtesy  of  the  Newark- Evening  News.} 


CHIEFLY  PINK  AND  WHITE 

Against  a  background  of  Grape  leaves  gleam  the  white 
bloom  of  Phlox  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Miss  Lingard,  and  the 
pink  Elizabeth  Campbell;  Giant  Mallows,  Hollyhocks 
(both  pink  and  white),  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  cleth- 
roides)  and  Alleghany  Fringe  complete  the  picture 


Instead  of  discarding  the  stones  as  useless  Mrs.  Pickenbach  cleverly  played 
them  up  as  the  feature  of  this  particular  bit  of  garden  composition,  planted 
entirely  in  blue  and  white  with  some  harmonizing  gray-foliaged  herbs 


The  heaviest  expense — so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Picken¬ 
bach,  owners  and  creators  of  this  lovely  garden,  report — was  the 
labor  employed  during  the  first  two  years  to  clear  the  ground, 
make  stone  paths,  etc.  After  this  it  was  rocks  and  soil  and  hard 
work,  which  became  easier  each  month  as  the  garden  began  to 
show  results;  and,  fortunately,  the  ground  was  rich  in  rocks. 
Although  fertiliser  was  used  liberally  at  first,  the  soil  is  now  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  home  manufacture,  a  rich  compost  now  being 
made  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  from  grass,  leaves,  weeds,  and 
other  organic  material  buried  under  lime. 

Endless  excursions  to  the  woods  have  followed  on  the  making 
of  the  garden,  but  as  Mr.  Pickenbach  places  wild  flower  hunting 
many  degrees  above  golf,  tennis,  or  any  other  known  form  of 
sport,  this  has  not  been  considered  a  hardship. 

The  garden  all  started  round  an  ancient  Pear  tree,  and  has 
grown  circle  by  circle  and  plot  by  plot,  till  it  now  boasts  a  pool, 
bird-bath  and  fountain,  rockeries,  an  Iris  garden  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  a  cutting  garden,  and  gem  of  the  whole — the  “sylvan 
grove’’  of  some  63  by  27  feet — where  the  many  species  of  wild 
flowers  grow.  The  accidents,  as  in  all  gardens,  are  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all.  Thus,  a  Water-lily  which  was  placed  near  the  pool 
with  the  greatest  care,  perished;  but  on  the  spot  some  uninvited 
Cat-tails  now  tower  picturesquely. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a  wildling  may  do  when  freed  from 
the  struggle  for  existence  it  often  has  in  its  natural  habitat,  a 
Snakeroot,  which  usually  has  only  three  or  four  blooms,  has 
after  two  years  in  this  garden  produced,  last  season,  twenty-six 
blooms! 

Contrary  to  all  the  precepts,  Mrs.  Pickenbach  planted  an 
eight-foot  Birch  on  the  third  of  July,  six  years  ago,  and  now  a 


THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  A  GLADIOLUS  ENTHUSIASM 

AGNES  FALES  HUNTINGTON 


MOR  years  I  tried  in  vain  to  love  the  Gladiolus.  Of 
course,  I  knew  it  was  silly  to  try  to  love  anything. 
But  others  had  such  pleasure  from  this  flower;  and  it 
comes  at  an  otherwise  uninteresting  time  of  the  garden 
season;  and,  most  of  all,  I  thought  it  ought,  in  some  small 
degree,  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  passing  of  the  Dar¬ 
win  and  Cottage  Tulips.  These  late  Tulips  are  by  far  my 
favorite  flowers,  and  each  year  1  feel  melancholy  when  they  are 
over. 

The  Gladiolus  has  the  same  range  of  color — it  can  give  us  the 
pinks  and  purples  of  the  Darwins,  and  the  scarlets  and  oranges 
and  yellows  of  the  Cottage  Tulips.  The  shade,  too,  is  not 
utterly  different,  though  growing  with  many  flowers  on  a  stalk 
instead  of  the  single  flower  which  to  me  always  seems  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  style.  The  Tulip  has  one  indisputable  advantage: 
it  is  what  I  call  a  “quiet”  flower,  remaining  the  same  for  day 
after  day,  while  the  Gladiolus  is  quite  the  opposite,  each  in¬ 
dividual  bloom  lasting  hardly  more  than  a  day,  and  the  stalk 
continually  becoming  more  top-heavy  and  stringy  as  it  fades 
from  the  bottom  up.  This  is  the  penalty  of  belonging  to  the 
Iris  family,  all  the  members  of  which  have  what  the  books  call  a 
“fugacious”  habit  to  a  most  distressing  degree.  At  that,  the 
Gladiolus  holds  much  better  than  the  German  Iris,  whose  glor¬ 
ious  petals  hasten  to  curl  up  into  a  sodden  discolored  ball. 

I  tried,  as  I  say,  to  enjoy  the  Gladiolus,  and  each  year  I 
bought  one  or  two  kinds.  But  they  never  took  me  off  my  feet 
with  delight.  Halley  was  rather  a  joy,  I  must  admit.  It  is 
an  old  kind;  but  one  can  hardly  improve  upon  it  for  a  standby. 
It  is  big,  well-shaped,  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  shade  midway  be¬ 
tween  orange  and  pink,  perhaps  a  little  nearer  the  orange.  And 
it  is  so  hardy  that  I  have  had  the  corms  in  the  ground  for  two 
winters  in  my  New  Jersey  garden.  One  is  supposed  to  lift 
Gladiolus  each  autumn,  but  these  I  left  in  place  because  they 
were  tucked  in  so  close  to  the  roots  of  perennial  plants  in  my 
mixed  border.  Yet  they  bloom  well  each  year. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  is  also  hardy  enough  to  leave  in 
the  ground,  and  is  a  vigorous,  fine-stalked  variety.  But  I 
think  it  is  overrated.  A  newly  opened  flower  is  a  lovely  thing 
in  rose  and  white;  but  the  later  flowers,  in  vases,  open  nearly 
white  and  very  small. 

My  other  early  attempts,  though  some  showed  possibilities 
of  beauty,  disliked  their  bed  and  did  badly. 

STILL  I  read  and  thought  about  the  Gladiolus,  and  Mrs. 

King’s  enthusiastic  praises  clung  to  a  little  corner  of  my 
mind.  Last  year  the  “Pages  from  a  Garden  Note-book” 
started  me  afresh.  I  thought,  “  I  must  try  Beaute  de  Juillet 
and  Desdemone  and  L’ Innocence  and  Chicago  Salmon  and 
Martha  Washington.”  Yes,  and  others,  too,  that  I  aban¬ 
doned  all  idea  of,  when  1  looked  them  up  in  the  catalogues  and 
saw  their  prices!  Five  dollars  does  not  seem  prohibitive  for  a 
Peony  root,  but  for  a  tiny  Gladiolus  corm — 1  have  not  yet 
come  to  that!  Beaute  de  Juillet  was  the  most  expensive  I 
bought,  and  it  did  not  grow  at  all.  Nor  did  Aristophane, 
nor  the  lovely  lavender  Mr.  Mark. 

But  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  success  I  had  with  nearly  all 
the  rest,  planted  later  than  1  meant,  too,  most  of  them  on 
June  30th,  as  their  place  was  not  ready  for  them  till  then.  I 
had  two  rows  of  them  in  a  vegetable  garden,  where  the  soil  in 
former  years  had  been  somewhat  fertilized  and  cultivated. 
Last  season  I  had  sheep  manure  and  bonemeal  forked  in  before 
planting.  Otherwise  the  place  received  no  attention  save  an 


occasional  weeding.  But  the  Gladiolus  were  lovely,  and  have 
won  for  themselves  my  genuine  affection. 

WHICH  was  the  most  beautiful?  I  could  not  say.  But 
I  will  name  those  1  thought  the  loveliest,  and  then  the 
others  that  seemed  not  worth  my  having  again. 

One  was  a  puzzle — the  usual  puzzle  that  occurs  once  in  so 
often.  I  ordered  Pink  Perfection,  a  variety  noted  for  its  ir¬ 
regularly  curving  stem.  What  bloomed  for  me  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  straight-stemmed  flower,  a  very  vivid  rose-pink  with  big 
deep  blotch,  that  reminded  me  at  once  of  a  Lady  Washington 
Geranium.  Not  long  afterward,  I  read  that  Pink  Beauty 
looks  like  a  Pelargonium,  so  perhaps  that  was  the  variety  sent. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  the  lovely  and  unusual 
coloring  makes  this  variety  very  worth  while.  There  are  many 
flowers  open  at  once,  close  together. 

I  have  never  seen  a  deep  blue-purple  to  compare  with  Baron 
Hulot,  and  the  specialists  seem  agreed  that  as  yet  there  is  none. 
This,  too,  is  a  small  flower,  and  the  stalk  is  slender  and  weak. 
The  color  is  a  wine  purple,  but  there  are  blue  lights.  The  buds 
are  pure  velvet,  with  exactly  that  wonderful  bloom  of  Iris 
Kochii  buds. 

I  have  not  seen  many  of  the  lavenders.  But  Mr.  Mark  is 
good  enough  to  begin  with,  and  it  was  a  disappointment  to  me 
that  mine  refused  to  grow.  There  is  much  blue  in  its  coloring, 
and  the  deep  crimson  blotch,  tipped  cream,  adds  distinction. 

My  only  white  Gladiolus  is  Peace.  This  has  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  with  a  fine  stalk  of  big  flowers.  But  I  do  not  care  for 
it.  It  lacks  charm.  The  white  is  of  a  hard*quality,  and  I  dis¬ 
like  the  magenta  blotch.  The  loveliest  white  I  know  is  Mary 
Pickford,  which  I  hope  to  own  another  year.  Its  soft  yellow 
lower  petal  gives  it  a  creamy  look.  It  is  a  most  gracious  flower. 

My  best  pale  pinks  are  Panama  and  Myrtle.  Panama  has 
a  tall,  strong  stalk,  with  large  flowers  of  a  lovely  pale  rose-pink. 
Perhaps  I  like  Myrtle  even  better.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lov¬ 
able  Gladiolus  I  have  ever  seen.  Neither  so  big  nor  so  tall  as 
Panama,  it  made  a  particularly  charming  clump  in  my  garden; 
it  was  so  full  of  bloom.  It  seems  most  healthy  in  its  delicate 
fashion.  It,  too,  is  pale  rose-pink,  deeper  along  the  edge  of 
the  petal,  with  light  violet  anthers  making  a  delicious  contrast. 
The  buds  are  pale  coral. 

Evelyn  Kirtland  is  the  best  bright  pink  I  know.  It  is  a 
cherry-pink,  shading  paler  toward  the  throat,  with  a  brilliant 
red  blotch.  The  color  scheme  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton,  but  infinitely  better;  and  it  is  just  as  big  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  shape  is  unique;  the  edges  of  the  petals  curve  sharply 
back,  giving  a  pointed,  frilly  look.  Liss  greatly  resembles 
Evelyn  in  color,  but  is  a  little  smaller,  and  has  rather  less 
character. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  of  my  new  varieties  is  Martha 
Washington;  and  as  it  was  the  first  to  bloom,  I  was 
especially  thrilled  over  it.  I  wrote  in  my  garden  book  that  it 
made  me  think  of  looking  toward  the  light  through  stained 
glass.  Ridgway’s  term  “peach  red”  well  describes  it.  And  it 
has  a  huge,  velvety,  deep  brown  blotch  running  well  back  into 
the  throat.  The  color  is  as  rich  as  anything  I  ever  saw  in  a 
flower.  Even  before  it  opens,  it  is  most  beautiful  by  reason  of 
the  lovely  curves  of  its  buds. 

My  other  dazzler  is  Chicago  Salmon.  I  think  I  enjoyed 
this  the  most  of  any.  It  is  a  very  brilliant  salmon-red,  practi- 
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cally  a  self-color,  for  it  has  no  blotch  or  noticeable  markings  of 
any  other  color.  The  flowers  are  big  and  close  together,  yet  the 
stalk  is  graceful;  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  slightly  fluted. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  strong  grower.  One  corm  sent  up  a  double 
stalk,  with  seventeen  flowers  on  one  branch  and  seven  on  the 
other.  I  had  a  bunch  of  these  on  the  dining  room  table: 
everyone  raved  over  it,  and  1  could  hardly  eat  for  looking  at  it. 

1  do  not  care  so  much  for  dull  pastel  tints,  yet  1  greatly  admire 
Desdemone.  It  is  a  superb  thing  of  unique  beauty,  and  most 
vigorous.  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  1  have  my  record:  I 
bought  one  corm,  and  from  it  1  had  twenty-eight  flowers,  in 
two  stalks,  one  of  them  two-branched.  The  flowers  are  huge, 
and  of  the  strangest  color,  a  smoky  old-rose,  with  big  cream 
blotch,  feathered  dull  red. 

The  only  pale  yellow  that  I  have  ever  had  is  Schwaben, 
one  of  my  older  varieties  that  did  not  bloom  last  year.  1  re¬ 
member  it  as  very  good.  Last  summer,  in  another  garden,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  three  of  the  newer  yellows,  Polly¬ 
anna  and  Flora  and  Gold.  1  think  Pollyanna  is  quite  the 
best.  Flora  has  a  green  under¬ 
tone  in  its  yellow,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  both  Flora  and  Gold  are 
arranged  on  the  stalks  in  a 
rather  ugly  fashion  in  a  very 
stiff  double  row.  Pollyanna 
is  the  yellowest,  and  the  spike  is 
slim  and  graceful.  1  like  every¬ 
thing  about  it  except  its  silly 
name! 


ception ;  it  is  a  beauty  and  catches  the  eye  at  once.  The  color  is 
quite  unique,  a  warm  red-apricot.  But  Regulus  is  very  pasty 
in  pale  dull  yellow  and  red;  and  Yeoman,  though  a  fine  yellow- 
pink,  does  not  much  interest  me.  1  prefer  the  bigger  types. 

Of  course,  I  have  made  only  a  tiny  beginning,  but  the  Gladio¬ 
lus  1  consider  my  best  are:  Halley,  Baron  Hulot,  Panama, 
Myrtle,  Evelyn  Kirtland,  Martha  Washington,  Chicago- 
Salmon,  Desdemone,  and  Alice  Tiplady.  1  hope  to  add  this 
year  Mary  Pickford,  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton,  Mr.  Mark,  and 
Pollyanna.  Other  fine  sorts  that  are  well  worth  a  place  in 
the  garden  if  I  can  make  room  for  them  are;  Crimson  Glow 
a  red  that  is  glorious  in  vases;  the  salmon-pink  Marshal 
Foch;  the  blush-pink  Le  Marechal  Foch;  Afterglow,  of  a 
strange  unusual  brown  salmon;  and  the  orange-pink  and  cream 
Jenny  Lind,  with  buds  like  a  Tea  Rose.  Of  course,  even  a 
little  garden  like  mine  has  room  for  a  great  many  of  these  small 
plants;  but  1  think  perhaps  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  good 
many  of  a  few  kinds,  planted  at  different  times,  for  a  succession 
of  big  vases  of  one’s  very  favorites. 


I  HAVE  now  told  of  my  favor¬ 
ites  in  my  little  collection. 
Some  of  the  others  did  not  come 
up  to  my  expectations.  L’Inno- 
cence,  one  of  the  supposedly 
choicest  I  bought,  is  small  and  of 
a  pasty  tint  with  queer  sharp 
flecks  of  deeper  color  along  the 
petal  edge.  But  1  must  admit 
that  its  texture  is  wonderful,  it 
makes  me  think  of  alabaster. 

Roem  von  Kemmerland  is  as 
big  as  L’ Innocence  is  small. 
“Watermelon  pink’’  sounded 
pretty  enough  in  the  catalogue, 
but  a  bluish  undertone  spoils  it, 
and  it  is  redeemed  only  by  the 
soft  yellow  blotch.  (I  wish  there 
were  more  self-colored  Gladiolus, 
one  gets  a  little  tired  of  the  al¬ 
most  inevitable  blotch  or  ray  of 
another  color.) 

Loveliness  is  a  small  flower 
that  does  not  live  up  to  its  name. 
It  is  a  combination  of  pale  cream 
and  mauve-pink,  slightly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  that  great  beauty, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Norton,  but  no  one 
who  ever  saw  the  latter  would 
care  to  glance  at  poor  Loveli¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  Gladiolus  1 
know,  and  1  long  to  possess  it 
another  year. 

1  am  not  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Primulinus  hybrids.  I  saw  so 
many  huge  and  tastelessly  ar¬ 
ranged  bunches  of  them  this  past 
summer  everywhere  that  1  grew 
weary  of  their  weak  colors. 
Alice  Tiplady  is  the  great  ex¬ 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  GARDEN  WALL 

An  evident  example  of  friendly  cooperation  between  neighbors  whose  gardens 
mingle  over  the  wall,  Gladiolus  and  Nasturtiums  on  the  near  side  and  on  the  far 
side  again  Gladiolus  with  starry-faced  Campanula  running  free-footed  between 
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[OW  let  us  enquire  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  coming 
into  northern  gardens  of  the  Australian  plants  discussed 
in  the  preceding  articles,  and  then  we  will  bid  adieu  to 
that  part  of  the  world  and  look  to  Africa. 

The  agencies  have  been  various,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  have  played  a  part.  It  is  the  province  of  the  taxonomic 
botanist  to  describe  and  fix  names  to  the  plants  of  the  world;  and 
not  often  he,  too,  has  won  them  from  the  wilds  to  our  gardens. 
A  good  deal  of  the  material  has  come  to  hand  through  devious 
channels  and  much  of  the  work  of  introduction  has  been  done 
by  men  of  great  enthusiasm,  often  well  versed  in  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  craft  of  gardening,  but  of  little  other 
learning.  Men  who  gave  heed  to  little  save  of  the  plants  they 
loved  and  of  themselves  thought  not  at  all;  men  of  obscure  origin 
who  flashed  for  a  brief  while  across  the  garden-world  then  dis¬ 
appeared  without  trace;  men  of  unknown  birth  whose  place  and 
time  of  death  are  unrecorded.  To  such  men — a  gallant  army — 
our  gardens  are  largely  indebted,  and  we  who  love  our  flowers 
may  well  be  grateful  to  these  hardy,  forceful  pioneers. 

IT  HAS  been  stated  already  that  the  buccaneer  and  navigator, 
Dampier,  the  first  Englishman  to  visit  Australia  in  1688  and 
1699,  collected  and  dried  a  few  plants  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Oxford  University. 

The  famous  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (portrait  reproduced  on  page  35, 
March  G.  M.)  and  his  companion  Doctor  Solander  collected 
nearly  1000  species  at  Botany  Bay  and  other  places  on  the  east 
coast.  Banks  introduced  Casuarina  torulosa  from  New  South 
Wales  and  this  was  the  first  Australian  plant  to  be  cultivated  in 
Europe — it  was  growing  in  Kew  Gardens 
in  1772. 

Through  all  the  story  of  early  explora¬ 
tion  looms  the  figure  of  this  great,  good  man; 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  scientist  and  explorer,  pa¬ 
tron  and  devotee  of  botany  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  who  from  his  return  to  England  in 
1771  to  his  death  in  1820  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  adding  Australian  plants  to 
the  gardens  of  the  North.  Co-discoverer 
with  Captain  Cook  of  New  South  Wales,  he 
labored  for  the  founding  and  afterward  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Colony  and  well- 
earned  the  title,  affectionately  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  grateful  people,  of  the  “  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Australia.” 

Archibald  Menzies  collected  at  King 
George’s  Sound;  and  then  followed  Robert 


Brown  with  the  botanical  artist,  Ferdinand  Bauer.  These 
collections  formed  the  bases  of  Brown’s  “  Prodromus.”  The 
first  French  expedition — that  of  D’Entrecasteaux  in  1792 — 
had  the  botanist  Labillardiere  on  board;  that  of  Baudin  in  1800 
had  Leschenault;  and  that  of  Freycinet  was  accompanied  by 
Gaudichaud.  With  these  botanists  were  gardener-assistants 
and  many  plants  were  introduced  into  France. 

Australia  was,  indeed,  fortunate  not  only  in  the  number  but  in 
the  caliber  of  the  botanists  who  early  visited  her  new-found 
shores  and  well  and  truly  laid  the  keel  of  her  botany.  The 
assistants  to  Banks  and  Solander,  four  in  number  (Buchan 
Parkinson,  Reynolds,  and  Sporing)  all  died  on  the  voyage.  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  and  nearly  lost  at  Cape  Tribulation  in 
Queensland;  and  Captain  Cook,  Banks,  and  Solander  were  all 
stricken  with  fever  at  Batavia  in  Java  and  barely  escaped  death. 

The  material  on  which  the  French  botanist  L’Heritier  based 
the  genus  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  was  collected 
at  Adventure  Bay, 

Tasmania,  in 
January,  1777,  by 
David  N;  Ison,  a 
young  Kew  man, 
whom  Banks  was 
instrumental  in 
sending  with  Cook 
on  his  third  voy¬ 
age.  Nelson  after¬ 
ward  accompanied 


FERDINAND  VON  MUELLER 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM 


TWO  HISTORIC  FIGURES  OF  DISTINC¬ 
TION  IN  AUSTRALIAN  HORTICULTURE 

Allan  Cunningham  (left)  1791-1839,  the  greatest 
of  Australian  plant  explorers  and  one  of  the 
greatest  plant  collectors  of  all  times.  Sir  Ferdi¬ 
nand  von  Mueller  (above)  1825-1896,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  the  dominant  figure  in  Australian 
botany,  his  extensive  travel  and  collections  hav¬ 
ing  added  enormously  to  the  knowledge  of  the.- 
flora  of  Australia 
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Captain  Blighon  the  Bounty  to  Tahiti  for  the  purpose  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  Breadfruit  to  the  West  Indies.  After  the  mutiny  of  the 
ship’s  crew  he  was  placed  in  an  open  boat  with  Bligh  and  others  by 
the  mutineers.  This  boat  was  successfully  sailed  3,000  miles  to 
Timor  where  Nelson  died  from  exposure  and  hardship  in  1789. 

Peter  Good,  another  young  gardener  from  Kew,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Robert  Brown,  died  of  dysentery  at  Sydney  in  1802. 
Good  introduced  from  western  Australia  in  1802  the  pleasing 
Acacia  pulchella  and  the  well  known  A.  armata;  also  the  first 
Chorizemas  (C.  ilicifolium  and  C.  rhombeum),  Banksialittoralis, 
B.  coccinea,  Hakea  suaveolens,  Dryandra  formosa,  D.  floribunda, 
and  six  other  species,  all  raised  at  Kew  in  1803. 

Messrs  Brown  and  Bauer  returned  safely  to  England  without 


mishap  in  1805;  but  Captain  Flinders  (portrait  on  page  267, 
January  G.  M.),  in  attempting  to  sail  from  Sydney  to  England 
in  a  twenty-nine-ton-boat,  was  forced  to  put  into  Mauritius 
(then  French)  for  ship  repairs  and  was  imprisoned  there  for 
more  than  six  years  in  consequence  of  war  between  France  and 
England.  He  ultimately  reached  England  but  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  1814,  at  the  early  age  of  40  years. 

Archibald  Menzies  sent  Banksia  grandis,  B.  attenuata,  and  B. 
verticillata  to  Kew  where  they  were  growing  in  1794,  having  been 
collected  at  King  George’s  Sound  in  1791.  In  1802,  Banksia 
latifolia  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales  by  Thomas  Hoy 
and,  in  1810,  no  fewer  than  20  species  of  these  remarkable  plants 
were  in  cultivation  in  England — more  than  there  are  to-day! 

MANY  notable  plants  were  introduced  by  the  London  nur¬ 
serymen,  Lee  and  Kennedy,  as  early  as  1790.  Among 
them  were  two  Grevilleas  ( G .  sericea  and  G.  buxifolia );  and  in 
1794,  the  first  Boronia  (B.  pinnata).  Other  introductions  of 
about  the  same  date  (1788-90)  are  accorded  to  Banks,  as  for 
example,  Callistemon  lanceolata  and  C.  saligna,  Hakea  acicularis, 
Grevillea  linearis,  and  the  lovely  Acacia  pubescens. 

In  1793,  Banks  received  the  first  Pimelea  (P.  linifolia).  It  is 
probable  that  the  earlier  of  these  were  sent  by  Denis  Considen, 


assistant-surgeon  to  the  colony  and  a  protege  of  Banks,  who 
returned  to  England  in  1792;  some  by  David  Burton,  a  gar¬ 
dener  sent  out  by  Banks  in  1791  and  accidentally  killed  in  1792; 
and  others  by  Colonel  Paterson  who  held  a  military  appoint¬ 
ment  in  New  South  Wales  previous  to  1794.  Colonel  Paterson 
was  afterward  (1804-1810)  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tasmania. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  botany  and  is  commemorated  by  the 
genus  Patersonia  the  austral  analogue  of  our  northern  Iris.  A 
tree  ( Lagunaria  Patersonii )  much  planted  in  Australia  and  else¬ 
where  but  endemic  in  Norfolk  Island  also  bears  his  name.  I 
think  it  more  than  likely  that  Paterson  sent,  or  Considen  took, 
the  first  plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa  from  Norfolk  Island  to 
Banks  who  received  them  in  1793. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Acacia  pubes¬ 
cens  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1790,  yet 
is  still  very  rare  in  gardens.  It  was  in  fact 
the  second  species  introduced,  the  first  being 

A.  verticillata  in  1780  which  was  sent  from 
Tasmania  by  David  Nelson.  The  first 
Banksias  introduced  were  B.  ericifolia  and 

B.  integrijolia  in  1788,  from  New  South  Wales 
by  Thomas  Watson.  The  two  Banksias  are 
mentioned  by  the  elder  Aiton  in  his  famous 
“  Hortus  Kewensis”  published  in  1789.  The 
only  other  Australian  plants  mentioned  in 
this  work  are  Casuarina  torulosa,  introduced 
from  New  South  Wales  by  Banks  in  1772;  C. 
stricta,  from  the  same  region  by  Lee  and 
Kennedy  in  1775;  Nelson’s  Acacia  under  the 
name  of  Mimosa  verticillata;  and  Eucalyptus 
obliqua  attributed  to  Tobias  Furneaux  in 
1774.  Captain  Furneaux  commanded  the 
Adventure  in  Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage 
and  called  at  Tasmania  in  February,  1 773,  the 
place  being  named  Adventure  Bay  after  the 
ship.  As  we  have  stated,  the  genus  was 
founded  on  material  collected  at  Adventure 
Bay  by  David  Nelson  in  1 777  on  Cook’s  third 
voyage.  If  Aiton’s  statement  be  true,  then 
E.  obliqua  is  not  only  the  type  of  the  genus 
but  also  the  first  species  introduced,  and  this 
prior  to  the  founding  of  the  genus  and  the 
naming  of  this  species  from  Nelson’s  mater¬ 
ial  by  L’Heritier. 

In  1800,  at  the  instance  of  Banks,  George 
Caley  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  where  he 
explored  and  collected  until  1810.  He  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  plants  including  Acacia 
podalyriaef olia  and  Epacris  purpurascens  in  1803,  the  first  of  the 
genus  to  reach  our  gardens.  The  well-known  Fern,  Platycerium 
alcicorne,  he  sent  home  in  1808.  Later,  Caley  became  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  resigning  at  the 
end  of  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  horse-dealer  and 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  uncouth  in  appearance  and  ec¬ 
centric  in  manner  though  of  sterling  honesty  and  loyal  to  the 
few  friends  he  made. 

The  garden  merit  of  Australian  plants  was  now  generally 
recognised  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England.  In  1803, 
Epacris  longifolia  and  in  1804,  E.  microphylla  and  E.  obtusifolia 
were  introduced  from  New  South  Wales  by  Loddiges  of  Hack¬ 
ney  near  London.  From  these  and  Caley’s  E.  purpurascens, 
sprang  an  interesting  group  of  greenhouse  plants  to-day,  alas! 
but  rarely  seen.  In  1823-5  and  again  in  1829,  William  Baxter, 
a  gardener,  collected  round  King  George’s  Sound  and  in  South 
Australia  for  the  Clapton  Nursery,  then  owned  by  Messrs  Makay, 
and  made  that  nursery  famous  for  New  Holland  plants.  Among 
other  plants  he  introduced  Epacris  impressa  from  South  Australia. 

THE  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  plant  exploration  in 
Australia  is  that  of  Allan  Cunningham,  one  of  the  greatest 
plant  collectors  of  all  times.  Of  Scotch  descent,  he  was  born  at 


ELK’S  HORN  FERN  (Platycerium  grande) 

Discovered  in  1820  by  Allan  Cunningham  and  introduced  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  1829  by 
Charles  Fraser,  the  first  Colonial  Botanist;  shown  above  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Brisbane,  1921 
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VIEW  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AT  SYDNEY 

Established  about  1828  by  Charles  Fraser  this  garden,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Australia,  has  also  the  distinction 
of  being  the  final  resting  place  of  that  indefatigable  explorer,  Allan  Cunningham  (portrait  on  page  1 5) 


/.  Horace  McFarland,  Photo 

GREVILLEA  THELMANNIANA  AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 


“In  lands  of  sunshine  like  southern  California,’’  says  Mr.  Wilson  (April  G.  M.,  page  130),  “climatic  conditions  will  suit  a  majority 
of  the  most  brilliant  flowered  and  most  desirable  Australian  plants.”  Besides  G.  Thelmanniana,  with  its  feathery  foliage  and 
pink  and  green  flowers,  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  other  species  of  Grevillea — an  as  yet  untapped  store  of  garden  wealth 
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Wimbledon,  near  London,  in  1791,  and  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  his  father  intending  him  for  the  law;  but  he  preferred  gar¬ 
dening  and  obtained  employment  at  Kew  under  the  elder  Aiton. 
In  1814,  Allan  Cunningham  was  sent  to  Brazil  where  he  collected 
for  two  years  and  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote,  “did  credit  to  the 
expedition  and  honor  to  the  Royal  Garden.”  He  was  next  ap¬ 
pointed  to  New  South  Wales  and  landed  at  Port  Jackson  on 
December  21,  1816.  From  then  until  1831  he  was  assiduously 
employed  in  exploring  and  plant  collecting,  both  round  the  coast 
on  vessels  and  into  the  far  interior.  He  suffered  dangers  and 
hardships  of  every  kind  and  amassed  rich  collections. 

In  1826,  Cunningham  visited  New  Zealand  where  he  remained 
nearly  half  a  year  and  endeared  himself  greatly  to  the  Maories. 
In  1832  the  post  of  Colonial  Botanist  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
declined  it  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother,  Richard.  Two 
years  afterward  this  brother  was  murdered  by  blacks,  and  the 
appointment  being  again  offered  to  Allan  it  was  accepted.  He 
reached  Sydney  on  the  12th  of  February,  1837.  The  post  not 
being  agreeable  to  him  he  resigned  a  few  months  later,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  plant  exploration  work.  But  the  hardships  he  had 
suffered  had  done  their  work.  He  died  of  tuberculosis  on  June 
27,  1839,  “a  martyr  to 
geographical  exploration 
and  botanical  science  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  age.”  His 
remains  have  found  a 
worthy  resting  place  in  the 
Botanical  Garden,  Sydney, 
among  the  plants  he  had 
loved  too  well.  There  is  no 
more  worthy  and  honored 
name  among  the  band  of 
plant  collectors  than  that 
of  Allan  Cunningham. 

Many  plants  have  been 
named  for  him,  but  to  my 
mind  there  is  none  more 
fitting  than  that  lusty,  no¬ 
ble  evergreen,  the  truly 
magnificent  Araucaria 
Cunninghamii — the  Hoop 
Pine — which  he  discovered 
in  1827  near  Brisbane  to¬ 
gether  with  Grevillea  ro- 
busta.  His  writings  are  few 
and  the  present  generation, 
even  in  Australia,  know 
little  of  the  debt  we  owe 
to  this  noble-hearted  man. 

For  the  “purpose  of  dis¬ 
charging  a  religious  duty” 

James  Backhouse  of  the 
nursery  firm  of  that  name 
at  York,  England,  landed 
in  Australia  in  1832  and 
spent  six  years  there.  He 
visited  Tasmania,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Swan  River  and 
collected  wherever  he  went. 

He  is  commemorated  by 
the  Myrtaceous  genus 
Backhousia  of  which  the 
best  known  species  is  B. 
myrtifolia  of  New  South 
Wales. 

This  account  of  collec¬ 
tors  may  conclude  with 
Ronald  Campbell  Gunn 
who  did  so  much  to  make 
known  the  flora  of  Tas¬ 


mania.  Born  at  Capetown  in  1808,  he  went  to  Tasmania  in  1830 
and  died  there  in  1881.  Gunn  collected  assiduously  during  his 
life  and  made  known  to  science  many  new  plants.  He  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  a  number  of  plants  of  which  1  may  instance  Eu¬ 
calyptus  Gunnii,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  Notho- 
fagus  Gunnii,  the  only  deciduous  tree  in  Tasmania. 

THE  first  Colonial  Botanist  was  Charles  Fraser  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  Governor  Mac¬ 
quarie.  Fraser  was  appointed  in  1828  and  proved  an  indefati¬ 
gable  explorer  and  collector.  He  visited  Swan  River,  Moreton 
Bay,  and  Tasmania  and  enriched  our  gardens  with  a  goodly 
number  of  plants.  Among  them  I  may  mention  Platycerium 
grande  discovered  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  1820  and  introduced 
to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  by  Fraser  in  1829.  His  report 
on  the  Swan  River  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the 
colony  there  and  it  was  he  who  established  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Sydney.  When  on  an  expedition  to  collect  plants  especially 
for  this  garden  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness  in  1831.  He 
had  gone  with  carts  to  Bathurst  for  living  plants  and*on  the 
return  journey  was  taken  ill  some  20  miles  from  Parramatta 

which  he  reached  in  a  very 
debilitated  state  and  died 
there  two  days  later. 

In  1829,  James  Drum¬ 
mond  went  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Perth  as  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
remained  in  West  Austra¬ 
lia  until  his  death  in  1863. 
He  sent  home  seeds  of  a 
great  variety  of  plants  and 
probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  make 
known  the  flora  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Thomas  Drum¬ 
mond'  who  collected  so 
much  in  Texas  and  for 
whom  the  well-known 
Phlox  Drummondii  is 
named.  James  was  born 
about  1784  and  had  an 
excellent  training  for  the 
work  he  took  up,  having 
been  Curator  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  Cork,  from 
1809.  His  specimens  and 
seeds  were  sent  to  Robert 
Brown,  SirWilliam  Hooker, 
and  Doctor  Lindley,  and 
many  plants  were  received 
in  Kew  and  other  gardens. 
Among  the  plants  intro¬ 
duced  by  James  Drum¬ 
mond  are  Acacia  Drum¬ 
mondii,  Leschenaultia 
grandiflora,  L.  laricina,  L, 
biloba,  Pimelea  spedabilis, 
Boronia  heterophylla,  and 
Chorifema  varium.  The 
brothers  Drummond  are 
commenorated  by  the 
monotypic  and  endemic 
Australian  plant,  Drum- 
mondita  ericoides. 

A  wise  administration 
caused  Botanic  gardens 
to  be  founded  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  Aus¬ 
tralian  state.  These  from 


BANGALOW  PALMS  IN  THE  “BRUSH” 


Palms  are  few  in  the  lower  half  of  Australia  but  in  the  rain-forests  the  Bangalow  (Arch- 
ontophoenix  Cunninghamiana)  lifts  its  graceful  crown  sometimes  half  a  hundred  feet 
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their  inception  have  served  as  collecting  and  distributing  cen¬ 
tres  of  plant  material  and  have  naturally  had  a  leading  part 
in  building  up  the  knowledge  of  the  Australian  flora  the  world 
enjoys  to-day.  They  have  sent  plants  far  and  wide  and  have 
played  an  enormous  part  in  the  creating  and  fostering  of  the 
garden  spirit  in  the  southern  continent.  The  best  of  the  floral 
gems  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  have  been 
introduced  and  disseminated  into  Australian  gardens.  Some¬ 
day  I  will  write  about  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and  then  1  will 
try  and  do  justice  to  these  invaluable  and  rightly  famous 
Botanic  Gardens.  When  1  visited  these  gardens  and  saw  how 
splendidly  they  are  patronized  by  the  public,  1  ask  myself  time 
and  time  again,  “Why  has  America  no  such  flourishing  insti¬ 
tutions  so  well  established  in  the  affections  of  the  public?  ”  The 
only  answer  that  suggests  itself  I  refrain  from  writing  down. 

In  Sydney,  the  Mother  City  of  Australia,  the  first  Botanic 
Garden  was  established  by  Charles  Fraser  about  1828.  The  site 
includes  that  of  the  first  plats  of  Wheat  and  other  cereals  and 
vegetables  planted  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Phillip  when 
he  unfurled  his  flag  at  Sydney  Cove  on  January  26,  1788,  and 
■established  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden  has  been  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  material  welfare  of  Australia  and  is  classic  ground. 
Its  area  includes  the  site  of  the  first  farm,  where  Wheat  was  grown 
for  the  infant  colony,  where  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds — Apples, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Grapes,  Bananas — were  first  acclimatised, 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  Cotton  and  innumerable  other 
economic  plants  could  grow  in  New  South  Wales;  while  through 
the  use  of  wardian  cases  and  glasshouses  it  was  the  means  of 
establishing  and  propagating  valuable  tropical  economic  plants 


for  what  is  now  Queensland  and  northern  Australia.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  garden  has  had  ups  and  downs  and  its  various  directors 
have  at  times  been  hand  pressed.  For  more  than. half  a  century 
it  has  been  well-stocked  with  a  rich  collection  of  the  choicest 
plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  1847,  Charles  Moore  was  appointed  Superintendent  and 
remained  in  control  until  1896.  Moore  introduced  many  plants 
to  cultivation,  including  Kentia  Belmoreana  and  K.  Fosteriana 
from  Lord  Howe  Island  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Director,  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.  R.  S.,  doyen  of  Australian 
botanists,  who  has  enlarged  the  activities  of  the  gardens  on  all 
sides  and  made  Sydney  the  headquarters  of  Australian  botany. 

T he  only  other  garden  I  have  space  to  mention  now  is  that  of 
Melbourne,  established  in  1845.  It  was  remodelled  with  great 
skill  and  30  acres  were  added  by  W.  R.  Guilfoyle,  appointed 
Director  in  1873.  The  site  enjoys  good  soil,  and  the  garden 
boasts  a  wonderful  collection  of  plants  zealously  maintained 
by  the  present  Director,  J.  Cronin.  Melbourne  is  famous  to 
garden-lovers  for  the  association  of  the  great  Doctor  (afterward 
Sir)  Ferdinand  von  Muellerwhowas  appointed  Colonial  Botanist 
to  Victoria  in  1852.  Mueller  travelled  and  collected  extensively 
and  added  enormously  to  the  knowledge  of  Australian  flora. 
His  writings  are  multitudinous  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  study  of  many  important  genera  including  that  of 
Eucalyptus  and  Acacia.  He  had  correspondents  all  over  the 
world  and  distributed  seeds  and  specimens  far  and  wide.  During 
his  lifetime  (he  died  in  October,  1896,)  his  was  the  dominant 
figure  in  Australian  botany.  The  herbarium  he  amassed  at 
Melbourne  is  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  devotion  to 
the  science  he  so  long  adorned. 


BRINGING  BRILLIANCE  FROM  THE  TROPICS 

EDWIN  C.  POWELL 

The  “Amaryllis”  of  American  Garden  and  Greenhouse  and  Its  Adaptability  as  an  Indoor  Plant 


HIPPEASTRUMS  are  tropical  American  bulbous  plants 
usually  known  in  gardens  under  the  general  name  of 
Amaryllis,  formerly  fairly  familiar  but  latterly  regarded 
as  “novelties.”  Many  of  them  have  a  noble  dignity, 
and  only  the  high  price  of  the  bulbs  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  very  popular.  But  they  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
although  the  seed  is  not  generally  catalogued  by  seedsmen. 
One  summer  I  procured  a  packet  containing  25  seeds,  planted 
them  in  a  six-inch  fern  pot,  covered  the  seed  with  broken  half- 
rotted  leaves,  and  then  with  a  pane  of  glass;  in  a  month  I  had 
23  seedlings  ready  to  prick  out  into  two-inch  pots.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  seedlings  are  shifted  into  four-inch  pots  and  in  a 
few  months  into  seven-inch  pots,  in  which  they  come  to  flower 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  second  year.  In  the  greenhouse 
they  are  brought  into  bloom  in  18  or  20  months  after  sowing  the 
seed. 

Red — brilliant,  intense  and  burning — is  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  flowers,  and  a  pure  white  is  something  of  a  novelty 
or  rarity.  When  one  appeared  at  a  New  York  Show  it  created 
a  sensation  and  the  exhibitor  said  it  was  “the  only  white 
Amaryllis  in  America,”  but  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  where  Amaryl¬ 
lis  has  been  “played  with,”  at  least  a  select  few  white  ones  have 
flowered  from  time  to  time  and  probably  white  ones  will 
occasionally  appear  in  any  large  collection  of  hybrid  seedlings. 
Though  generally  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  Hippeastrums  can  be 
grown  with  marked  success  in  any  ordinary  dwelling  by  any  one 
who  learns  how  to  handle  them  properly. 


MOST  people  are  familiar  with  the  old  Johnsoni  Amaryllis 
that  produces  three  to  five  deep,  dull  red  flowers  on  a 
stem,  each  segment  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  keel.  A  very 
profuse  bloomer,  it  withstands  much  abuse.  It  is  the  most 
popular  single  Amaryllis  and  is  much  prized  for  window  gardens. 
But  the  Hippeastrums  found  in  a  few  private  collections,  and 
now  grown  quite  largely  in  California  and  Florida  are  much 
improved  in  size  and  color,  and  often  produce  flowers  10  to  12 
inches  long  and  as  large  in  diameter.  Reds  in  various  shades 
from  pink  to  scarlet  predominate,  but  hybridizers  have  been 
striving  to  secure  white  and  light  shades,  until  now  many  of  the 
flowers  are  striped  or  splashed  red  and  white.  By  crossing  the 
lightest-colored  flowers  a  fair  proportion  of  light  colored  and 
striped  or  splashed  blooms  may  be  raised. 

So  showy  are  the  Amaryllis  flowers  that  one  plant  in  bloom 
always  attracts  attention;  a  half-dozen  in  the  window  blooming  at 
one  time  creates  a  neighborhood  sensation.  More  than  30,000 
people  visited  an  Amaryllis  show  one  March  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  when  1700  plants  in  bloom  were  exhibited  for  a 
week.  These  were  seedlings,  produced  in  five  years  from  12 
plants,  and  every  one  was  a  worthy  specimen.  A  few  were 
three-year-old  bulbs,  but  the  majority  were  only  19  months 
from  the  seed! 

THE  Hippeastrums  are  peculiar  plants.  After  a  period  of 
rest  given  them  in  the  cellar  in  late  fall  and  early  winter,  the 
flower  scape  or  stalk  appears.  They  should  then  be  brought 
into  a  moderately  warm  room  and  given  sufficient  light  and 
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AMARYLLIS  IN  U.  S. 
DEPT.  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  GREENHOUSES 
AT  WASHINGTON, 
,  D.C. 


Easily  raised 
from  seed  sown 
in  May.  Flowers 
range  from  deep  red 
to  white  in  a  great 
variety  of  markings  and 
often  measure  a  foot  across. 
Bulbs  may  be  kept  growing  con¬ 
tinuously  or  dried  off  and  replanted 
each  spring.  Grown  outdoors  the  year 
round  in  Florida 


water.  The  flower  stalk  grows  rapidly,  and  in  some  specimens 
to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  produces  from  three  to  five  flowers 
before  the  leaves  appear.  After  the  flowers  fade,  the  stalk  is 
cut  off  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bulb  and  the  plant  is  kept 
growing  during  the  spring  and  summer.  If  the  bulb  is  to  be 
repotted,  or  the  offsets  taken  off,  it  should  be  done  at  this  time. 
Offsets  or  small  bulbs  which  form  around  the  base  of  the  parent 
plant  should  be  removed  every  two  or  three  years.  This  is  the 
only  means  of  securing  an  increase  of  individual  plants  true  to 
name. 

Much  care  must  be  used  in  repotting,  for  a  very  little  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  results  in  a  failure  of  flowers  for  sometime 
to  come.  If  the  plant  is  well  fed  with  liquid  manure,  frequent 
repotting  may  be  avoided.  In  removing  offsets,  take  them 
with  as  many  roots  as  possible  and  pot  off  into  three-  or  four- 
inch  pots.  The  bulb  should  never  be  buried  more  than  half  its 
height;  in  fact  most  specimens  grow  two  thirds  or  three  fourths 
above  the  soil.  The  soil  for  Amaryllis  should  consist  of  a  good 
friable  loam,  a  little  leaf  mold,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  well 
rotted  manure.  After  the  plant  has  matured  and  ripened  its 
leaves,  gradually  withhold  water,  and  when  quite  faded  dry 
off  the  bulbs  for  several  months,  not,  however,  carrying  this  so 
far  as  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel  or  the  roots  to  shrink  up. 

Even  a  small  collection  that  is  handled  the  same  as  Dahlia 
bulbs  by  planting  out  in  May  and  lifting  in  late  September  will 
give  a  rich  reward  for  the  trouble.  Potted  plants  plunged  in  the 
border  during  the  early  summer,  dried  off  in  the  autumn,  and 
stored  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  during  early  winter,  may  be  brought 
out  and  flowered  in  April.  This  is  a  plan  that  has  been  followed 
by  flower  lovers  for  many  years  with  satisfaction. 


Besides  these  methods  which  apply  particularly  to  the 
northern  tier  of  states,  the  Amaryllis  may  be  grown  the  year 
around  as  an  outdoor  plant  in  Florida,  southern  Texas,  and  in 
southern  California.  By  the  three  methods  described,  namely, 
growing  in  borders,  in  pots,  or  as  an  outdoor  plant,  it  can  be 
flowered  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  country.  The 
least  satisfactory  method  is  that  of  handling  it  in  borders,  but  as 
a  pot  plant  plunged  in  sand  or  cinders  during  the  summer  and 
dried  off  in  the  autumn  it  gives  great  satisfaction  as  a  house  or 
conservatory  plant  when  brought  into  flower  in  April  or  early 
May. 

HYBRIDIZING  or  crossing  is  interesting  and  well  worth 
while.  Watch  the  flowers  closely  each  day  until  some 
morning  you  will  notice  that  the  stigma  has  a  glossy,  sticky 
appearance.  From  another  flower  take  a  stamen  full  of  the 
ripe  pollen  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the  stigma  until  it  is  well 
covered  with  the  pollen.  Mark  this  flower  by  tying  a  string 
loosely  around  the  stem,  and  then  as  the  flowers  fade  cut  off  the 
others,  leaving  this  one  to  develop  and  ripen  its  seed.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  seed-pod  will  reach  maturity- — This  may  be  easily 
determined  by  the  deepening  yellow  color  with  which  most 
plant  growers  are  familiar.  The  seeds  are  a  half-inch  or  so  in 
diameter,  as  thin  as  paper  and  each  pod  contains  dozens, 
possibly  several  hundred.  They  should  be  sown  soon  after 
they  are  gathered.  After  germination  keep  the  seedlings 
growing  continually  until  they  come  into  flowers;  after  that 
they  need  a  yearly  period  of  rest,  remembring  that  the  Hippeas- 
trum  is  a  deciduous  bulb.  With  proper  care  bulbs  will  live  and 
bloom  for  many  years. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  FLOWER  SHOW 

LEONARD  BARRON 

Thousands  of  Plants  Enjoyed  by  Thousands  of  People  During  the  Week  of  March  12-17  (Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City).  When  Winter  Winds  and  Woes  were  Drowned  in  a  Sea  of  Springtime  Scent  and  Color 


EACH  succeeding  year  sees  a  greater  public  gathering  in 
the  metropolis  at  the  great  “  International.”  Even  in¬ 
clement  weather  with  the  season’s  heaviest  rains  cannot 
materially  dampen  the  ardor  and  gleefulness  of  the 
visiting  pilgrims  who  come  from  afar,  for  the  New  York  Flower 
Show  Week  has  assumed  the  nature  of  a  “movable  feast”  in 
the  calendar  of  the  garden  devotee.  From  the  distant  Pacific 
Coast,  from  across  the  northern  border  and  from  the  southern¬ 
most  points,  and  from  each  intermediate  centre  come  visitors 
to  New  York  who  plan  their  yearly  pilgrimage  to  be  coincident 
with  this  great  spring  Flower  Show.  It  is  this  gathering 
of  garden  lovers  from  all  sections  that  really  gives  the  char¬ 
acter  to  the  annual  meeting.  That  fully  as  much  as  the 
displays  of  plants  and  flowers. 

Looked  at  in  retrospect  and  stripped  of  all  the  glamor  of 
color  and  massed  effects,  one  year’s  show,  so  far  as  the  mater¬ 
ial  staged  by  the  growers  is  concerned,  differs  but  little  from 
those  of  other  years.  Very  largely  the  same  exhibitors  of 
much  like  (if  not  actually  the  same)  materials,  and  more  often 
than  not  in  the  same  places  on  the  floor.  New  plants  of 
sterling  merit,  real  acquisitions  to  our  gardens,  come  rarely; 
and,  even  if  extant,  may  not  be  available  for  a  New  York 
Show  in  the  month  of  March.  What  we  do  see  is  a  large 
outpouring  of  greenhouse  grown  plants  and  flowers — such 
as  are  in  season — and  florists’  produce  in  a  degree  of  un¬ 
paralleled  excellence.  Rose,  Carnation,  Sweet-pea  and  the 
like;  Orchids  of  great  variety  in  surprisingly  large  quantity 
and  fine  cultivation;  and  a  host  of  “decorative”  plants 
(Palms,  Ferns,  etc.),  forced  shrubs;  and  plants  proper  to 
the  early  outdoor  garden,  with  a  few  flowering  trees  spectac¬ 
ularly  arranged  in  delusive  but  none  the  less  beautiful 
“gardens.”  These  gardens  are  in  fact  decorative  arrange¬ 
ments  of  unquestioned  skill  in  design  and  color  harmony, 
wonderful  assemblages  of  flowering  beauty  for  the  brief 
period  portrayed,  and  in  practical  application  serviceable 
rather  in  their  suggestions  for  design  than  in  their  use  of 
plant  materials.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  all  that  can  be  done. 


And  all  that  has  a  real  use,  too,  since  the  puDlic  is  attracted 
and  enthralled,  going  away,  as  one  lady  was  overheard  to  ob¬ 
serve,  “tired  and  satisfied”;  and  from  concentrated  thought  on 
such  creations  of  beauty  there  is  stimulated  in  to  being  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  different  environments  other  beauty  spots 
in  and  about  individual  homes  all  over  the  land. 

SUCH  an  exhibition  maybe  regarded  from  two  or  three  distinct 
standpoints.  For  the  professional  gardener  or  technical 
horticulturist  there  is  the  analysis  of  material  and  the  perfection 


THE  FORMAL  DUTCH  GARDEN  OF  DUTCH  BULBS 

This  is  but  one  corner  of  the  Darwin  Tulip  garden  of  John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  which  was 
the  biggest  single  exhibit  in  the  show,  covering  1600  sq.  ft.  The  general  color  effect 
was  pink  from  such  varieties  as  Clara  Butt,  Mme.  Krelage,  Wm.  Copeland,  King 
George  V,  and  Princess  Juliana.  Yellow  foil  was  made  by  Pansies  and  Daffodils 


of  its  cultivation;  for  the  gardening  home- 
owner  there  is  the  suggestion  of  design  and 
effectiveness  of  grouping  and  massing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  accessories  and  sundries  that 
lighten  labor;  for  the  artistic  and  poetic 
there  is  the  all-satisfying  vision  of  loveliness 
into  which  questions  of  material  and  quality 
enter  not  at  all — sufficient  is  the  sight  thereof. 
That  the  particular  needs  of  all  these  groups 
are  combined  and  satisfied  at  the  one  time 
is  no  small  achievement. 

The  trend  of  the  show  is  more  and  more 
toward  demonstrations  of  garden  design! 
The  “wars  of  the  Rose  gardens”  which 


COLOR  GARDEN  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS 

Exhibit  of  Mrs.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  win¬ 
ning  first  prize  in  the  class  for  private  growers. 
It  is  a  masterful  combination  of  warm  rich  hues 
of  yellow  orange  and  red  (Clarkia,  Corizema, 
Roses,  Acacias,  Genista  dominant).  Blue  Pansies, 
Daffodils,  Kew  Primula  and  Lupins  in  centre 
bed.  Hyacinths,  Nemesias,  Primula  malacoides, 
Buddleia  asiatica  and  Lilies  abundant 
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engaged  the  two  Piersons  in  the  past  has  led  to 
greater  things  and  into  the  highly  original  and 
dominating  garden  of  the  Julius  Roehrs  Co.  this 
season.  Reminiscent  of  Spain,  suggestive  of  Florida 
or  California,  this  creation  easily  accumulated  gold 
medals  offered  for  “the  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  of  the 
same  general  blooming  period  which,  through  beauty 
of  arrangement  and  color  harmony,  best  promotes 
simple  and  practical  garden  planting  in  America.” 

Many  there  were  who  adjudged  the  F.  R.  Pierson 
garden  as  at  least  equally  entitled  to  the  honors. 
This  was  a  garden  laid  out  in  naturalistic  landscape 
manner  such  as  has  been  seen  at  earlier  shows  with 
lawn,  pool,  shrubbery,  herbaceous  border,  etc.  The 
Roehrs  exhibit  had  scale,  quality,  and  perfection  of 
detail  and  material  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  bore 
a  lesson  of  “fitness”  and  of  restraint  in  design  that 
is  well  worth  considering.  Be  it  noted  for  the  larger 
benefit,  too,  that  the  schedule  wording  deliberately 
compassed  all  America,  perhaps  in  that  very  way 
however  completely  discounting  the  point  of  hardi- 


A  GARDEN  IN  THE  SPANISH  STYLE 

Striking  an  entirely  novel  note  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort 
the  patio  garden  of  Julius  Roehrs  Co.  arrested  attention 
instantly.  Conceived  in  perfect  scale  and  executed  in 
perfection  of  detail  it  had  a  distinct  individuality  and 
wholesomely  taught  the  fact  that  gardens  are  not  of 
necessity  to  be  modeled  to  fit  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or 
northern  regions  alone.  Stag’s-horn  Fern,  Fiddle-leaf 
Rubber,  Clivias,  Crotons,  Dracenas,  Begonias  in  variety, 
Amaryllis,  some  Orchids,  with  towering  Palms 


ness.  The  award  was  the  unanimous  decision 
of  a  group  of  competent  landscape  architects. 
John  Scheepers  again  made  a  Tulip  garden  in 
strictly  formal  lines,  and  of  an  immense  size. 

Others  of  these  gardens  featured  the  old 
time  Belgian  Azalea  of  which  a  stock  is 
gradually  becoming  established  despite  the 


A  GARDEN  IN  THE  NATURALISTIC  MANNER 

Utilizing  plants  in  season  and  forced,  a  perfectly  scaled  landscape  was  shown  in 
the  F.  R.  Pierson  exhibit  to  which  the  exhibition  had  happily  set  the  words: 
“  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  bring 
Into  this  season’s  frost  and  rime 
This  lovely  harbinger  of  Spring, 

This  dream  of  summertime.” 


restrictions  of  quarantine.  These  were  shown  in  quantity,  in¬ 
deed,  here  and  elsewhere  by  Bobbink  &  Atkins.  Of  rock  gardens 
there  were  two,  both  on  a  practical  scale  and  built  of  tuffa, 
giving  a  very  good  impression.  The  Bobbink  &  Atkins  exhibit 
is  further  to  be  commended  in  having  every  plant  used,  almost 
a  hundred  different  species,  fully  named.  Omissions  to  name 
exhibits  are  noticeable  in  many  cases— a  practice  that  must 
be  severely  repressed  bv  the  management  if  the  shows  are  to 
continue  to  serve  an  educational  purpose. 

TWO  noteworthy  novelties  were  shown,  the  most  striking 
individual  display  in  the  show  being  a  curiously  luminous 
pink-scarlet  Hippeastrum  from  John  Lewis  Childs,  Inc.,  set 


UP  THE  ROCKY 
STEPS 

Boldly  leaving  the  con¬ 
ventional  design  of  mean¬ 
dering  walks  we  were  led 
up  the  rustic  stairs  to  a 
tea  house,  whence  a  look 
was  had  on  to  the  garden 
of  flowers  spread  out  be¬ 
low.  Andromeda  and  Aza¬ 
lias  in  full  bloom  gave  a 
gay  note,  and  Crocuses 
with  other  lovely  hardy 
plants — Funkia,  Phlox 
Vivid,  dwarf  Iris,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  Primroses,  etc. 
— were  set  about  the  rocks 
and  in  the  lawn  below 
(Bobbink  &  Atkins) 
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AT  LAST  THE  KURUME 
AZALEA! 


LOOKING  more  minutely  at  the  great  mass  of  material  that  went  to  make  up 
j  the  Show  as  a  whole,  record  must  be  made  of  the  Acacias  and  Olivias  of  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Constable,  which  carried  off  a  well  merited  silver  medal;  the  Amaryllis  of  Mrs. 
Guggenheim;  Belgian  Azaleas  shown  by  Mrs.  DeLamar  and  E.  F.  Luckenback; 
Cinerarias,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Work. 

As  every  year,  one  significant  plant  seems  to  crop  out  overwhelmingly,  this 
season  Chorizema  compelled  attention — that  little  holly-leaved  Australian  plant 
with  flowers  like  miniature  Pea  blossoms,  orange  and  scarlet,  and  of  special  bril¬ 
liancy — evidence  that  this  old-time  New  Hollander  is  becoming  an  established 
favorite  together  with  the  Acacias  and  perhaps,  who  knows,  we  see  here  the  glim¬ 
mers  of  a  reawakened  interest  of  the  Australian  plants  whose  attractions  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  telling  so  recently  in  these  columns. 


THE  attraction  that  garden  design  has  for  the  multitude  was  well  illustrated  in 
the  unique  and  very  interesting  competition  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America— a  model  house  and  garage  were  given  to  the  contes¬ 
tant  who,  placing  them  on  a  tray  of  given  size,  was  left  with  a  free  hand  in  choice 
of  material  and  in  selection  of  design  and  color  treatment.  Of  the  three  dozen 
entries  there  was  not  one  which  lacked  intrinsic  worth,  and 
the  creative  triumphs  thus  brought  into  being  speak  much 
for  the  ability  of  the  individual  amateur  gardener  in  the 
control  and  development  of  his  own  garden  problems.  It 
is  impossible  to  attempt  writing  an  analysis  or  even  a  de¬ 
scription  of  these  models,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photographs.  The  amateur  class  was  much 
bigger  and  far  outranked  the  smaller  display  of  similar  models 
by  the  professional  landscape  architects  which,  however, 


“  EVERBLOOMING 
AMARYLLIS” 

A  gorgeous  and  lumin¬ 
ous  flower  in  pink-scarlet 
is  this  Hippeastrum 
which  John  Lewis  Childs 
Co.  effectively  staged  in 
quantity  against  a  black 
background 


may  mean  little  or  nothing,  inasmuch  as,  untroubled  by  fact,  the 
non-professional  mind  is  at  liberty  to  wander,  unhampered  by 
practical  considerations,  into  the  realms  of  purely  imaginative 
adventure.  The  professional  approached  the  subject  in  terms 
of  material  and  translated  the  material  into  being.  Quite  evi¬ 
dently  the  judges  were  impressed  by  the  introduction  of  big 
tree  effects  as  all  the  winning  models  displayed  trees  of  noble 
proportions.  Thus  it  is  emohasized  that  a  garden  is  not  all 
lawn  and  flower  borders. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  continued  further  with  another 
practical  series  of  contests  in  lunch  and  dining  table  decorations 
also  featuring  the  “economy  lunch  table”  where  definite  effect 
and  minimum  cost  were  given  joint  consideration.  Of  these 
decorations  there  is  no  room  to  speak  in  detail  at  this  time. 

As  an  object  lesson  to  managers  of  horticultural  gatherings 
in  other  places  it  is  not  without  significance  that  these  non- 
cultural  competitions  drew  not  only  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  contestants  but  also  attracted  the  greatest  and  continuous 
attention  of  the  visitors. 

Of  the  new  florists’  flowers  little  remains  to  be  said,  beyond  the 
fact  of  superlative  quality.  There  is  nothing  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  among  Roses  other  than  Hill’s  America  which  lived  up  to  all 


A  goodly  collection  in  a  dozen 
or  so  varieties — among  which  a 

against  a  background  of  black  velvet.  It  selection  for  preference  is  purely 

fairly  fired  its  corner  of  the  Show.  Exhibited  f  matter  of  individual  color 

,/r-  ,,  .  .  ,,  .  .  .  fancy — came  from  H.  A.  Dreer, 

as  Everblooming  Amaryllis,  It  IS  SO  called  lnc  Gracefully  fragile  in  effect 

because  of  its  family  habit  of  flowering  yet  sturdy  in  cultivation 

twice  a  year  and  of  making  its  first  display 
even  from  a  small  bulb  in  a  two-inch  pot. 

The  other  novelty  was  the  display  of  Kurume  Azaleas  from  H.  A. 

Dreer  Co.  in  a  dozen  or  so  distinct  varieties.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
New  York  has  seen  a  representative  display  of  this  new  Azalea  recently 
introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  now  becoming  available 
in  practical  quantities.  Smaller  in  flower  than  the  old  Belgian  Azalea, 
it  is  perhaps  more  delicate  in  color  and  fragile  looking.  The  plant  blooms 
profusely  in  the  smallest  sizes,  and  at  two  years  old  makes  a  very  respectable  pot 
plant  for  Easter  bloom.  Unquestionably  these  Azaleas  will  be  hardy  outdoors  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  extreme  North  in  any  reasonably  conditioned  garden  and  will  make  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  yearly  spring  pageant. 
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the  expectations  with  which  it  had  been  awaited.  Mrs. 
Harding  and  Commonwealth  and  a  few  blooms  of  the  pure 
yellow  Claudius  Pernet  were  seen  with  pleasure  from  Totty 
and  others;  and  Sweet-peas  of  course  from  Burpee,  etc.,  etc. 

Yet  another  phase  of  the  show  worthy  of  passing  mention: 
From  a  small  beginning  ten  years  ago,  when  the  makers  of 
garden  accessories  timidly  ventured,  trade  exhibits  have  now 
assumed  proportions  of  real  importance.  It  is  significant,  for 
example,  to  see  the  various  lawn  mower  exhibits.  Remarkable 
changes  come  about  in  both  size  and  design  of  lawn  maintaining 
equipment  in  a  decade.  Hand  mowers  have  largely  given  way 
to  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  these  in  turn  are  beginning  to  play 
a  minor  role  to  the  elaborate  power-driven  machinery  that  will 
mow  acres  of  lawn  under  the  guidance  of  one  man  whereas  it 


took  twenty  men  with  hand  mowers  to  do  the  same  work  per 
day,  just  as  the  power  cultivator  has  come  to  have  a  recognized 
place  in  the  garden  equipment. 

The  question  of  garden  houses  too  is  proving  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  their  makers  to  put  out  quite  creditable  exhibits. 
The  portable  type  of  garden  house,  or  even  summer  home,  so 
well  demonstrated  by  Hodgson,  created  as  much  interest  as  did 
the  various  exhibits  devoted  to  bird  baths,  sun  dials,  urns,  and 
other  furnishings  designed  to  make  the  garden  truly  a  practical 
and  livable  part  of  a  summer  home.  One  novelty  was  the  glass 
substitute,  cello,  a  translucent  material  on  wire  or  cotton  mesh, 
very  light  in  weight,  for  frame  sash,  etc.  It  is  easily  repaired 
by  flowing  a  liquid  over  the  injury. 


HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
FOR  SHADED  PLACES 

ARTHUR  SMITH 


H  E  disfigurement  of  bare  ground  is  endured  about 
many  a  home  with  the  excuse  that  as  the  ground  is 
fmm'M  always  shaded  grass  will  not  live.  But  why,  then, 
SrfriP^  attempt  to  grow  grass  when  there  are  other  (and  even 
evergreen)  ground  covers  that  can  be  used? 

“  Totally  shaded  ground  ”  may  mean  one  of  two  quite  different 
things.  First:  an  area  that  does  not  get  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  shade  being  produced  by  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  (and  which  does  get  some  sunlight  in  winter,  when  there 
are  no  leaves).  Second:  an  area  that  may  be  entirely  open  to 
the  sky,  but  cut  off  from  direct  sunshine,  as  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building  or  belt  of  tall  trees.  The  former  condition  presents  the 
greater  difficulties,  especially  when  the  shade  is  caused  by  Nor¬ 
way  Maples,  under  which  it  is  commonly  said  nothing  permanent 
will  grow.  As  a  matter  of  good  gardening  this  tree  should 
never  be  planted  in  gardens  as  it  has  no  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  kill  out  grass  or  anything  else  under  or  near  it. 

When  grass  is  killed  out  by  shade  the  usual  remedy  is  to  resow 
the  plot  every  spring;  it  then  stays  green  for  a  month  or  so  and 
again  the  grass  gradually  dies  out,  one  or  two  more  successional 
sowings  being  made  subsequently.  But  that  is  unsatisfactory, 
accomplishes  very  little,  and  is  a  continual  trouble  and  expense. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  covering  for  bare  ground 
under  trees  in  association  with  a  lawn,  where  it  is  desirable  that 
plants  should  be  evergreen,  and  have  a  close  flat  habit  of  growth, 
is  the  common  Myrtle  (Vinca  minor)  with  its  blue  or  white 
flowers  borne  profusely  in  spring  and  sparingly  throughout  the 
year.  Another  suitable  plant,  and  having  exquisite  characters, 
light  pink  fragrant  flowers  early  in  the  season  followed  by  scarlet 
berries,  is  the  Partridge  Berry.  This  is  very  much  slower  grow¬ 
ing  than  the  Vinca,  and  whether  collected  clumps  or  nursery 
pot-grown  plants  are  used,  it  should  be  planted  closely  in  a  soil 
containing  plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  humus.  It  will  grow  under 
denser  and  darker  shade  than  Vinca,  the  latter  not  doing  so  well 
under  the  extremest  conditions  produced  by  Norway  Maples. 

The  Japanese  Mountain  Spurge  (Pachysandra)  withstands  the 
densest  shade  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  and  is  quick 
to  establish  itself  and  is  evergreen,  but  it  grows  six  to  eight 
inches  tall,  and  has  a  loose  habit  without  the  flatness  of  the  two 
preceding.  Yet  its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  conditions  gives 
it  a  great  measure  of  merit.  Some  people  find  its  color  too  light. 
Hardy  Violets,  especially  the  double  English,  or  Russian  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  will  also  take  the  place  of  grass  under  trees. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  does  well  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned  in 
dense  shade,  but  its  foliage  is  not  evergreen.  Spring-flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  Crocus,  Scilla,  Muscari,  Narcissus,  and  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violet  can  be  added;  all  these  will  grow  through  the  ground 
cover,  flower,  and  increase  every  year,  if  their  foliage  is  allowed 
to  become  yellow  before  being  cut — not  pulled — away. 

Easy  Evergreen  Effects 

WHERE  the  sunlight  is  shut  off  by  buildings  or  by  a  belt  of 
trees,  with  little  or  no  shade  from  anything  overhanging, 
we  have  far  greater  opportunities  and  a  much  wider  range  of 
plants  to  select  from. 

If  there  is  room  for  sunny  flower  gardens  elsewhere,  such 
shaded  positions  frequently  are  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens,  too  often  confined  entirely  to  the  native 
Rhododendron  maximum,  which  has  white  and  light  pink 
flowers  in  July.  This  is  not  arguing  against  its  use  by  any 
means,  but  it  has  a  less  floriferous  habit  than  any  others  of  the 
genus,  and  such  flower  as  it  does  afford  is  restricted  to  a  few 


weeks.  R.  catawbiense  produces  lilac-purple  flowers  in  June 
and  its  foliage  remains  in  better  condition  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Carolina  Rhododendron  is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  our 
native  species  and,  being  dwarfer,  may  be  planted  in  front  of 
the  two  others.  It  grows  in  a  very  compact  manner  and  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  when  small,  bearing  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
a  proportionately  greater  abundance  of  rose-pink  flowers,  which 
habit  renders  it  a  very  desirable  species  for  small  gardens. 
R.  minus  is  another  dwarf,  but  it  has  a  more  open  and  straggling 
habit  than  Carolina,  its  flowers  are  darker  and  sparingly  pro¬ 
duced  over  a  period  from  June  to  August. 

The  well  known  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  belongs 
to  the  same  family  and  will  thrive  under  similar  conditions 
(i.  e.,  a  soil  devoid  of  lime) ;  it  will,  however,  give  a  better  account 
of  itself  in  a  gravelly  soil.  It  is  very  floriferous,  its  lovely  white 
and  pink  blossoms — individual  plants  vary  considerably  in  depth 
of  color — being  borne  in  great  profusion  during  May  and  June. 

Flowering  Shrubs  That  Take  Kindly  to  Shade 

AZALEAS,  as  popularly  understood,  include  several  native 
L  species  of  Rhododendron  not  evergreen,  but  which  have 
bright  flowers,  in  nearly  all  cases,  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
These  can  be  used  among  the  evergreens,  the  foliage  of  the  latter 
making  an  effective  background  and  setting  for  the  gay  colors. 
A  selection  of  Azaleas  can  be  made  that  will  give  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  April  until  July. 

Worked  into  the  foreground  of  a  massed  planting  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  native  Andromeda  floribunda  is  very  desirable.  This 
is  sometimes  called  The  Lily-of-the-Valley  shrub  on  account 
of  its  white  flowers,  opening  on  occasion  as  early  as  April.  A 
valuable  feature  of  this  plant  is  that  next  season’s  drooping 
flower-buds  are  formed  immediately  after  the  current  season’s 
flowers  are  over  and  it  has  therefore  the  appearance  of  being 
in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Of  similar  dwarf  habit  and  suitable 
for  use  under  the  same  conditions  is  Leucothoe  Catesbaei,  which 
also  has  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers  borne  thickly  along 
gracefully  drooping  stems.  This  is  pleasingly  distinctive  by 
reason  of  its  handsome,  waxy  foliage  during  summer  which 
takes  on  a  rich  purple  throughout  the  winter.  For  the  extreme 
outside  edge  of  such  plantings  the  lovely  Daphne  cneorum 
gives  an  effective  finish,  and  while  the  spring  witnesses  the  bulk 
of  its  sweet-scented  pink  flowers,  it  blooms  more  or  less  through¬ 
out  the  floral  year.  A  still  further  extension  of  brightness  with 
mass  plantings  in  the  shade  may  be  secured  by  the  Flowering 
Dogwood  and  its  Asiatic  counterpart  Cornus  kousa,  both  also 
notably  brilliant  in  autumn  foliage,  followed  by  scarlet  berries 
when  outdoor  flowers  are  becoming  scarce.  The  Asiatic  species 
differs  in  being  a  little  smaller  and  later  (June)  in  its  bloom. 

An  increase  of  mid-winter  brightness  can  be  provided  for  by 
the  use  of  the  Dogwoods  with  colored  bark,  Cornus  alba  having 
red,  and  C.  stolonifera  aurea,  yellow  bark.  They  both  bear 
white  flowers  and  white  berries. 

Flowers  for  Color  in  Sunless  Spots 

FLORAL  effects  in  these  more  or  less  sunless  spots  may  be 
increased  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn  by  using 
among  the  shrubs  some  of  the  taller  kinds  of  hardy  l.ilies,  the 
best  of  all  being  Lilium  superbum,  since  it  is  most  at  home  in 
such  an  environment.  This  Lily  certainly  lives  up  to  its  name 
and  has  been  known  to  have  a  stem  eight  feet  tall  carrying  as 
many  as  forty  flowers,  which  are  a  brilliant  scarlet  shaded  with 
gold,  and  produced  from  late  July  until  September.  Flowering 
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FOR  AUTUMN  BLOOM 

The  native  Asters  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  and  in  this 
Massachusetts  garden  spread 
hardily  under  a  great  Elm 
which  throws  its  shadow  over 
about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
garden  area.  Conquering  such 
problems  as  this  lends  a 
special  zest  to  gardening  and 
out  of  the  very  limitations 
sometimes  grow  the  happiest 
effects 


in  June,  and  being  generally  smaller  is  L.  philadelphicum  with 
orange-red,  purple  spotted,  flowers;  and  L.  canadense,  the 
Wood-lily,  has  similar  blossoms  from  late  June  until  August. 

If  the  space  to  be  dealt  with  is  quite  small,  as,  for  instance, 
along  the  north  side  of  a  house  or  other  building,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  have  flowers  from  snow  to  snow,  there  are  just  a 
handful  of  hardy  perennials  which  will  produce  brightness  and 
variety  all  the  season,  and  on  these  reliance  must  be  put. 

The  first  flowers  of  the  year  in  such  a  situation  will  be  given 
by  the  Hepatica  and  Phlox  divaricata,  both  of  which  sometimes 
bloom  in  March.  Equally  beautiful  is  the  lovely  Phlox  amoena, 
its  pink  flowers  being  in  evidence  from  April  until  June.  Among 
other  early  flowering  things  are  Primroses,  especially  the  Mun- 
stead  strain  of  the  Polyanthus  section;  Violets;  Lilies-of-the- 
Valley;  and  Forget-me-nots,  these  last  three  making  a  splendid 
combination,  and  the  latter — if  the  true  Myosotis  palustris 
semperflorens  be  planted — will  bloom  all  the  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  showy  herbaceous  shade  plant  is  the  Globe¬ 
flower  (Trollius  europaeus)  with  its  large  yellow  balls,  this  color 
being  most  effective  when  seen  out  of  the  sun.  The  Foxgloves, 
native  .along  the  edges  of  the  north  side  of  the  woods,  do  well  in 
the  shade  and  give  stately  effects  in  their  season.  Though  all 
the  Funkias  are  suitable,  the  white  flowered  subcordata  is  the 
best,  a  beautiful  old  favorite,  both  as  to  form  and  color  of  its 
foliage  and  its  waxen  flowers.  All  the  Herbaceous  Spireas 
(Astilbe)  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  direct  sunlight;  they  vary  in  height  from  one  to  five  feet  and 
bloom  over  a  long  season  and  range  in  color  from  white  to  pink. 
The  various  kinds  of  Hemerocallis — strong  growing — are  suita¬ 
ble,  and  will  give  a  succession  of  flowers  for  three  months.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  hardy  Tilies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Madonna 
Lily)  will  do  well,  as  will  also  some  other  bulbs  including  Daffo¬ 
dils  which  are  invaluable  early  in  the  season  and  some  of  the 
Poet’s  varieties  will  flower  as  late  as  June. 

For  filling  up  a  corner  in  the  background,  plant  the  common 
Bugbane  (Cimicifuga  racemosa)  having  long  racemes  of  white 
flowers  in  August  and  September,  also  Stenanthium  robustum, 
equally  tall  and  more  beautiful;  both  are  good  for  combining 
with  Foxgloves  as  they  flower  a  month  or  two  later.  For  me- 


"AN  IDEAL  COVER¬ 
ING” 

For  bare  ground  under  trees 
nothing  gives  better  four- 
season  effect  than  Myrtle 
(Vinca  minor),  graceful, 
evergreen,  low-growing  and 
starred  with  blue  or  white 
flowers  for  many  months. 
A  planting  under  White 
Pines  on  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Lee  at  Brookline, 
Mass. 
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dium  height  plants,  selections  may  be  made  of  Solomon’s  Seal, 
and  the  more  showy  False  Spikenard  (Smilacina  racemosa),  with 
its  terminal  racemes  of  feathery  white  flowers  during  June  and 
July,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  Wake  Robins  (Trillium),  as 
few  plants  are  more  interesting  or  effective. 

Valuable  as  much  for  its  Maidenhair-Fern-like  foliage,  which 
lasts  well  when  cut,  as  for  its  white  flowers,  is  the  Fern-leaved 
False  Rue  (Thalictrum  adiantifolium).  While  the  hardy  Lo¬ 
belias,  the  scarlet  L.  cardinalis  and  the  pale  blue  L.  syphilitica, 
are  at  home  in  a  sunny  swamp,  yet  they  will  give  satisfactory 
accounts  of  themselves  in  the  shaded  corner.  Ferns  are  for  the 
most  part  shade  loving  plants  and  the  native  species  afford  a 
large  field  for  selection. 

Late  Season  Bloom 

LATE  in  the  season  (during  September  and  October,  and 
_j  sometimes  into  November)  a  shaded  border  can  be  made 
gay  with  Japanese  Anemones  and  Monkshood.  Some  of  the 
latter,  however,  bloom  as  early  as  June,  the  latest  ones  to  flower 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  SHADED  BORDER 

Not  everything  will  gladly  show  forth  its  blossoms  when  deprived' 
here  we  see  Gold-banded  Lily,  Sweet-scented  Tobacco,  and  Orange  Day¬ 


being  the  native  dwarf  Aconitum  Fischeri  and  the  Chinese  A. 
autumnale  and  Mesonii,  the  two  latter  reaching  six  feet  in  height. 
All  these  are  blue,  but  the  little  known  Yellow  Monkshood, 
A.  lycoctonum,  shows  up  better  in  the  shade  than  the  others, 
but  does  not  bloom  so  late  as  the  two  previously  mentioned 
kinds.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  America,  but 
it  is  listed  by  British  growers. 

Other  autumn  flowers  will  be  given  by  some  of  the  native 
Asters,  and  by  the  exotic  Aster  tataricus,  which  is  the  latest 
blooming  of  the  genus.  The  improved  forms  developed  from 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Asters,  which  are  offered  in 
the  catalogues,  are  delightful  indeed.  At  least  one  of  the  Golden- 
rods,  Solidago  odora,  is  at  home  in  the  shade,  it  being  unique 
among  that  genus  by  reason  of  its  pleasing  scent. 

When  Preparing  to  Plant 

WITH  a  few  exceptions  these  flowering  plants  are  native 
and  perennial  and  require  planting  but  once.  They  will 
continue  to  greet  us  year  after  year  if  given  ordinary  care  and 

attention.  Their  permanent  na¬ 
ture  indicates  the  necessity  for 
thoroughly  preparing  the  ground 
previously  to  setting  out  the 
plants,  which  preparation  should 
consist  in  deep  spading  and  the 
incorporation  of  plenty  of  rotted 
manure,  bone  meal,  and  leaf 
mould. 

Under  or  near  trees  the  soil 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  greater 
or  less  mass  of  roots  of  all  sizes, 
which  should  be  cut  off  and  re¬ 
moved,  and  if  necessary  fresh  soil 
of  good  quality  added.  While 
Rhododendrons  and  their  allies 
like  a  good  supply  of  peat  and 
leaf  mould,  no  better  results  can 
be  obtained  than  by  supplying 
them  with  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  fibrous  turf  which  has  been 
composted  and  chopped  up  six 
months  previously,  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  rotted  cow  manure 
all  over  the  surface  after  plant¬ 
ing.  Leaf  mould  can  be  added 
every  year  by  giving  a  mulch 
of  leaves  at  the  early  part  of 
every  winter,  which  mulch  should 
never  he  removed. 

No  garden  can  contain  every¬ 
thing,  and  while  the  mass  plant¬ 
ing  of  shrubs  as  sketched  out 
above  gives  a  certain  dignity  to 
home  surroundings  when  planted 
with  a  view  to  landscape  effects; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  in  winter  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens,  especially  if 
combined  with  red-twigged  and 
red-berried  deciduous  shrubs;  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  owners  of  small  gardens 
who  would  rather  suffer  winter 
bareness  in  a  shaded  border  than 
lose  the  pleasure  of  having  flow¬ 
ers  from  March  or  April  until 
October  or  November.  Which 
shall  be  striven  for  is  a  matter 
for  individual  choice  and  deci¬ 


of  abundant  light,  but 
■Lily  in  prominent  glory 


sion. 


“THE  DEAR  OLD  LEMON  LILY” 

Hemerocallis  flava  growing  in  untrammeled  loveliness  near  the  brook  which  runs  through 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton’s  garden  at  Lenox  (Mass.);  in  the  foreground  are  Forget-me-nots 


THE  ALLURE  OF  THE  DAY-LILY 

ANNE  HIGGINSON  SPICER 

Favorites  of  Past  Days  that  Enliven  Modern  Gardens  from  Early  May  till  Mid-August 


TS^SST  IS  my  eye  for  bargains  that  is  really  responsible  for 
my  interest  in  Hemerocallis.  Of  course  my  garden 
had  fine  clumps  of  the  dear  old  Lemon  Lily  (H.  flava), 
ifUSSsI  yellow  flowered  and  fragrant  offshoots  from  originals 
in  my  father’s  and  grandmother’s  gardens.  Nevertheless,  it 
took  the  liquid  alliteration  of  the  sign  in  the  back  of  an  absurd 
little  plant  catalogue,  “six  late  Lemon  Lilies  for  twenty-five 
cents,”  to  arouse  me.  The  preceding  summer  I  had  seen  H. 
Florham  in  Mrs.  Francis  King’s  garden  at  Alma,  and  I  had  a 
hope  that  this  enchantingly  cheap  offer  might  be  the  beginning 
of  a  stock  of  the  same  plant  in  my  garden. 

When  the  order  came  it  resembled  nothing  quite  so  much 
as  six  little  tufts  of  pestilential  Crab-grass,  but  I  planted  the 
clusters  glumly,  saying  to  myself  that  time  and  the  quarter  had 
been  thrown  away. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  the  following  spring  1  changed  my 
mind,  for  the  tiny  clumps  solemnly  and  prolifically  proceeded 


to  push  out  a  number  of  strong  stems  about  six  inches  in  height, 
and  from  these  stems  budded  forth  clusters  of  rich  dull  orange 
“  Lilies,”  the  backs  of  their  perianths  a  rusty  brown.  Cheerful, 
fragrant,  and  free-blooming  they  were,  but  neither  “lemon” 
nor  “late”!  Yet  they  were  so  admired,  and  such  willing  per¬ 
formers  that  I  decided  then  and  there  not  to  stop  till  1  had 
planted  every  sort  of  Hemerocallis  that  the  dealers  had  to  offer. 

This  all  happened  several  years  ago.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  summer  of  1922  I  had  an  unbroken  succession  of  Day-lilies 
from  about  the  sixth  of  May  until  the  sixth  of  August  and  hope 
this  present  summer  to  carry  on  the  bloom  through  still  more 
of  the  season. 

FOR  the  semi-shady  garden,  such  as  mine,  there  is  no  more 
delightful  plant.  In  an  experience  of  twenty-one  years 
1  have  never  known  flava  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect  pest, 
although  a  wandering  rabbit  may  bite  off  the  flower-buds  now 
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and  then.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  with  any  of  the 
newer  types  that  I  am  introducing.  The  colors  of  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  old  fulva  and  Kwanso  flore-pleno,  are 
such  soft  yellows  that  they  blend  with  practically  all  the  garden 
flowers.  Fulva,  although  a  wayside  weed  in  New  England  is 
kept  for  old  sake’s  sake.  Kwanso,  like  any  double  “Lily”  is 
a  mistake.  The  exquisite  trinitarianism  of  the  flower  should 
never  be  spoiled  by  doubling,  yet  one  mass  of  Kwanso  comes 
up  and  blooms  year  after  year  in  absolute  shade,  and  there  is  a 
certain  fiery  beauty  in  that  tawny  color  under  a  mass  of  elder¬ 
berry  bloom,  so  I  let  it  stay. 

After  study  of  twelve  catalogues  of  the  leading  American 
seedsmen,  and  Bailey’s  “Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture”  (none 
of  which  'seem  quite  to  tally  with  any  other  as  to  date  of  bloom, 
color,  length  of  stem  etc.)  I  have  worked  out  the  following 
schedule  for  myself,  aided  by  such  labels  as  my  dog,  man  with 
rake,  and  other  enemies  of  Triptolemus  have  left  me.  If  some 
expert  pounces  down  to  prove  that  1  am  inaccurate,  I  may 
only  reply  meekly  that  Hemerocallis  bloomed  thus  in  my  garden 
in  the  season  of  1922. 

May  5th.  H.  minor  graminea.  Brown-budded,  brown-stemmed, 
tawny  orange  bloom;  12  inches  high;  lasted  one  week. 

May  8th.  H.  Dumortieri.  Same  as  above  but  18  to  20  inches  tall; 
lasted  about  ten  days. 

May  15th.  H.  Middendorffi.  Rich  lemon;  18  to  20  inches;  lasting 
about  ten  days. 

May  25th.  H.  flava.  The  type;  lasted  over  two  weeks. 

June  15th.  H.  aurantiaca.  Clear  brilliant  orange;  about  two  feet 
high;  lasted  ten  days;  has  one  bad  habit,  the  flowers  persist  in 
turning  to  the  sun. 

June  20th.  H.  fulva.  Tawny  orange-red;  lasted  ten  days. 

June  25th.  H.  Sieboldi.  Like  flava,  but  lower  growing,  about  two 
feet;  lasted  over  a  week,  spite  of  hot  spell. 

July  4th.  H.  Florham.  A  tall  greenish  lemon  variety;  three  to  four 
feet;  lasted  a  month;  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 


July  7th.  H.  Thunbergi.  A  lower  variety,  much  like  the  preceding 
which  is  listed  as  a  variant  of  it.  Another  form  like  a  late  auran¬ 
tiaca  bloomed  along  with  this. 

July  9th.  H.  kwanso  flore-pleno.  The  double  tawny;  this  bloomed 
cheerfully  well  into  August. 

In  the  1906  edition  of  Bailey  only  seven  types  of  Hemero¬ 
callis  are  admitted.  Sieboldi  is  ruled  out  and  Florham  not 
mentioned,  but  my  Sieboldi,  ordered  since  then,  seems  to  be 
a  distinct  type.  Florham  is  given  as  Thunbergi  var.  Florham 
in  several  catalogues.  [It  is  claimed  as  a  hybrid  by  the  intro¬ 
ducer.— Ed.] 

1HAVE  not  tried  to  go  into  the  nuances  of  color  in  the  fore¬ 
going  descriptions.  The  happy  possessors  of  Ridgway’s 
color  chart  could  be  much  more  accurate.  Those  who  know 
the  old  Winsor  Amperz  and  Newton  paints  may  identify  the 
colors  thus  from  pale  to  deep:  aurelian;  chrome  yellow; 
cadmium;  orange  cadmium;  orange  with  a  shade  of  Indian  red. 

There  are  also  variations  in  perfume,  the  deep  orange  varieties 
having  a  heady  Oriental  smell  like  certain  Amaryllis.  The 
tawny  ones  have  a  rank,  herbaceous  odor  only,  while  flava  and 
others  of  the  paler  hues  are  refined  and  delicious  in  perfume. 
It  is  interesting  when  several  kinds  are  blooming  at  once  to 
compare  the  qualities  of  odor. 

1  cannot  help  wondering  why  these  plants  are  not  used  more 
in  civic  and  park  planting.  Their  foliage  is  graceful  and  free 
from  pests,  they  may  be  planted  for  practically  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom,  and  their  colors  are  lovely.  They  would  com¬ 
bine  well  with  the  various  Funkias,  blue  and  white;  and  to 
those  who  like  foliage  planting  in  public  gardens  they  would 
seem  to  me  far  superior  to  the  Canna  which  has  insidiously 
crept  from  park  planting  to  cottage  plot.  Perhaps  the  guilty 
propagandist  of  the  Canna  may  see  these  words  in  praise  of 
Hemerocallis  and,  repenting,  will  organize  a  campaign  instead 
for  these  lovely,  graceful,  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 


RAISING  THE  MAYFLOWER  FROM  CUTTINGS  AND  SEED 

“  Pink,  small,  and  punctual, 

Aromatic ,  low , 

Covert  in  April 
Candid  in  May.” 

Emily  Dickinson. 


PERHAPS  best  loved  of  all  wild  flowers  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
Mayflower  or  Trailing  Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens)  is  rarely  seen  in 
gardens,  though  its  natural  range  is  north  to  Newfoundland  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  south  and  westward  to  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin. 
Like  the  Blueberry  it  thrives  in  acid,  peaty,  sandy,  well-aerated 
soils. 

Propagation  by  seed  is  the  most  satisfactory  method,  though  wild 
plants  may  be  transplanted  in  autumn  or  very  early  spring  if  care  be 
taken  to  move  a  considerable  portion  of  the  root-mat  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  roots.  The  Mayflower  also  roots  easily  enough  from  cuttings 
when  handled  in  the  winter,  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  the  usual  way  that 
evergreen  cuttings  are  handled.  In  taking  material  for  cuttings  be 
sure  to  select  portions  that  have  some  brown  roots,  for  cuttings  made 


with  a  bit  of  root,  be  it  ever  so  small,  are  apt  to  establish  themselves 
more  quickly  and  surely  than  those  without.  When  well  rooted,  the 
cuttings  must  be  removed  with  great  care  because  the  mass  of  roots  is 
so  fine  and  hair-like  that  it  holds  the  little  ball  of  sand  very  firmly. 
This  whole  mass  of  sand  and  roots  is  attached  to  the  cutting  by  only 
one  or  two  slender  connections  readily  broken  by  rough  handling. 

Sow  seeds  about  -fa  inch  deep  in  a  well-drained  shallow  box,  using 
2  parts  Kalmia  peat,  finely  sifted,  to  1  part  clean  sand.  Seedlings  will 
begin  to  push  up  in  three  or  four  weeks  and  after  three  or  four  months 
are  ready  for  potting  up.  A  good  potting  mixture  is:  9  parts  (finely 
sifted)  Kalmia  peat,  x  part  clean  sand,  3  parts  clean  broken  crocks. 
Rain-water,  bog-water,  or  other  water  free  from  lime  is  what  they  like 
in  the  way  of  moisture. 


MIRA  B.  GULIN 


Two  quite  divergent  types  of  entrance 
at  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)-  Emphasis  and 
dignity  are  lent  the  lattice  gate  at  left 
by  tall  flanking  Arborvitae;  at  right  an 

»NE  happy  result  of  an  enclosed  gar-  interesting  combination  of  brick  and 

den  is  that  it  must  have  an  entrance; 
and  an  a  tractive  garden  entrance  is 
always  most  alluring.  At  Santa 

Monica,  California,  the  custom  of  the  enclosed  garden  prevails,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  residents  were  English  and  partly  due  to 
the  need  of  a  shelter  from  the  trade-winds  which  blow  from  the  sea.  As  a 
rule  the  enclosure— trimmed  hedge,  ivy-covered  fence,  or  whatever  it  may 
be— is  low  in  front,  often  rising  in  gradations,  until  meeting  lattice,  per-  / 
gola,  or  shrubbery  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  it  extends  back,  forming  a  J| 

completely  inclosed  back  garden  often  almost  tropical  in  its  luxuriance,  m 

IT  IS  possible,  in  a  measure,  to  note  the  evolution  of  these  local  garden 
entrances:  in  the  oldest  gardens  where  the  Washington  Palms  (Washing-  ■ 
tonia  filifera)  tower  the  highest,  the  enclosures  are  usually  low,  ivy-covered  ■ 
fences  with  wooden  posts  and  wicket  gates;  next  Monterey  Cypress  was  y 

used,  sometimes  with  the  Ivy,  _ 

and  now  the  two  grow  and  are 

trimmed  together,  the  Ivy  send-  N****^. 

ing  out  tendrils  which  twine  d&T  ' 

about  the  posts.  One  old  Cv-  ^ 

press  hedge  has  been  allowed  to  '  A 

grow  very  high  and  in  the  centre  / 

is  a  section  the  top  of  which  has  ' 

been  left  entirely  untrimmed:  / 
through  it  an  archway  is  cut  and 
in  the  depths  of  this  Cypress  arch 
is  a  low,  green  gate. 

In  the  newer  gardens,  Privet  is  '  ' 

used  rather  more  than  Cypress 
for  the  hedges,  and  one  formally 
trimmed  hedge  of  Privet  has  a 

green  lattice-gate  with  an  oval  ''imm 

top  and  block  iron  latch;  down  in 

the  side  garden  one  has  a  glimpse 

of  an  arbor  of  the  same  green 

lattice.  A  white,  vine-covered 

Colonial  house  has  a  formal  ^ - - — - 

hedge  with  a  white  gate,  an  i 

artistic  variation  of  the  wicket;  at  the  side  of  the  house  is  a  corresponding  J 

white  gate  above  which  two  Cypress  trees  have  been  trained  to  form  a  fi 

perfect  arch.  Another  garden  has  a  trimmed  Privet  hedge  with  an  en-  IS 
trance  flanked  by  two  perfectly  matched  Italian  Cypress  trees;  again,  on  y 
either  side  of  an  entrance  are  tall,  graceful  Palms  (Cocos  plumosa);  at 
the  sides  of  another  gateway  are  tall  trees  of  Arborvitae.  A  hedge  of 
Cherokee  Roses  has  an  arch  of  the  Roses  trained  above  its  double  iron 
gate  of  simple  design. 

In  the  newer  places,  the  entrances  become  more  and  more  elaborate, 


A  tireless  guardian  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  gate  is  the  towering 
Washington  Palm  (above) ;  form¬ 
ally  clipped  Privet  is  often  found, 
too,  and  makes  a  very  sheltering 
hedge  (left);  while  Cherokee 
Roses  climb  quickly,  forming  a 
pleasant  airy  arch  to  offset  iron¬ 
work  (belowf 


THE  FRIENDLY  GARDEN  GATE 
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and  we  have  brick  pillars  covered  with  Ficus  repens,  and 
again  a  combination  of  brick  foundation  topped  by  an 
ornamental  wooden  fence  with  spaces  for  Coprosma  and  other 
shrubs  to  grow  up  in  graceful  sprays. 

But  the  gateways  which  delight  one  the  most  and  to  which  one 


returns  again  and  again,  are  not  the  newer  and  more  elaborate 
ones,  but  the  simpler  entrances  so  harmoniously  placed  that 
they  possess  an  old-world  charm  and  one’s  garden  medita¬ 
tions  turn  upon  the  thought  that  it  is  not  always  the  effect 
that  is  striven  for  which  satisfies,  but  rather  that  which  evolves. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 


First  Countrywide  Festival  of  Gardening  Insp 
Activities  for  Individual  and  Community 
Plans  Laid  for  Next  Season’s  Continuation 

<1  Garden  Week  1923  (April  22nd  to  28th)  has  grandly 
accomplished  its  purpose!  In  town,  city,  school  and 
college  as  well  as  in  the  individual  country  home  and 
suburban  garden  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE'S  sugges¬ 
tion  for  concerted  action  was  wholesouledly  accepted; 


^HE  Garden  Club  of  Spring- 
field,  111,  observed  Garden 
Week  in  February,  before 
BnfnP"  they  had  learned  of  the 
National  date.  Their  programme 
was  most  varied  and  interesting. 

At  their  club  house,  they  held  val¬ 
uable  exhibits,  tables  being  scattered 
throughout  the  long  galleries  where 
model  gardens  were  displayed. 

There  were  exhibits  showing  how 
rocky  corners  could  be  managed, 
also  shaded  corners,  what  could  be 
grown  in  clay,  how  to  plant  pools. 

They  also  had  a  most  interesting 
display  of  window-boxes  working  out  various  color  schemes 
for  small  spaces. 

The  Boy  Scouts  exhibited  bird-houses  and  one  small  boy  dis¬ 
played  “flower  sticks” — brilliant  birds  and  butterflies  carved 
from  wood  and  decorated,  poised  on  long  sticks  to  be  stuck  in 
flowerpots,  ferneries,  as  ivy  racks,  etc.  They  had  exhibits  at  the 
various  stores  where  garden  gowns,  hats,  and  baskets  were  dis¬ 
played.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  an  illustrated 
talk  on  local  gardens.  These  had  been  photographed,  showing 
how  various  obstacles  had  been  met  and  overcome. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  gateways  of  all  kinds,  also 
garden  paths  of  grass,  brick,  and  stepping-stones.  The  use  of 
cement  in  a  garden  was  emphasized,  pergolas,  pools,  walls,  sun¬ 
dials,  and  arbors  being  shown.  All  kinds  of  watering  systems 
were  featured,  as  well  as  various  hedges  and  varieties  of  flower 
gardens. 

This  very  progressive  club  was  formed  with  the  idea  of  foster¬ 
ing  cooperation  between  the  florists  and  the  citizens  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  this  club’s  programme  was  the  even¬ 
ing  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  flower-lovers  office-bound  by  day. 
At  these  meetings,  all  afternoon  programmes  were  repeated. 

Trees  and  Flowers  as  City  Emblems 

The  Community  Club  of  Garden  City  and  Hempstead  (N.  Y.) 
selected  helpful  phases  of  the  Week  for  observance  in  each  town. 
Garden  City  adopted  for  its  slogan,  “  Make  Garden  City  a  Gar¬ 
den  City.”  The  Rhododendron  has  become  the  civic  flower. 
Garden  seeds  being  given  to  the  school  children  in  both  towns. 
A  poster-contest  for  the  children  was  conducted.  The  Pillar 
Rose  is  made  the  town’s  emblem  in  Hempstead,  where  the  Boy 


Scouts  aided  in  making  an  outdoor 
reading  room  at  the  Hempstead 
public  library.  This  was  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  development  of 
the  Week. 

The  City  of  Galt,  Ontario,  adopts 
the  Peony  as  its  civic  flower,  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  these  lovely 
blossoms  in  private  grounds,  in 
parks,  and  along  public  highways. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  adopted 
the  Hollyhock  as  the  local  flowvr, 
feeling  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  the 
old-fashioned  home.  Since  Spring- 
field  is  so  distinctively  a  city  of  homes,  no  more  suitable  flower 
could  have  been  chosen.  It  is  easily  grown  and  so  inexpensive 
that  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  city  will  soon  be  as  famous  for 
its  gay  Hollyhocks  as  is  Portland,  Ore.  for  its  Roses. 

The  Des  Moines  Iowa  Garden  Club  is  working  to  make  Des 
Moines  “a  Christmas  Tree  City”  in  a  desire  to  conserve  the 
native  Pine  forests  by  planting  trees  now  on  Des  Moines  lawns. 
In  years  to  come  as  well  as  at  the  present  time  the  beautifully 
ornamented  and  illuminated  trees  on  hundreds  of  lawns  will 
make  this  a  “Christmas  City  Beautiful.” 

The  City  Gardens  Club  of  New  York  City,  with  a  membership 
of  8oo,  carried  out  a  programme  for  Garden  Week  that  is  of 
interest  to  every  large  city.  They  planted  trees  in  three  of  the 
city’s  streets.  The  care  of  trees  in  large  cities  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  them  is  a  phase  of  civic-beautifying  that  is  interesting 
each  park  commissioner.  This  experiment  in  our  largest  city 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  This  Club  also  had  lectures  on 
city  gardens  and  many  talks  and  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
public  schools. 

The  Key,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Sorority  in  an  editorial  in  their  April  issue  urged  all  chapters 
to  observe  Garden  Week  in  the  effective  manner  adopted  by 
Gamma  Rho  at  Allegheny  College  (Pa.) — by  planting  beds  of 
Iris  in  two  shades  of  blue  at  chapter  houses. 

Latest  Word  from  the  Clubs 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  united  with  the 
Garden  Club  of  Florida  to  make  this  week  one  that  will  long  be 
remembered  in  civic  and  club  circles. 


people  everywhere  who  have  been  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  garden  have  set  out  to  do  something  this  year 
by  planting  shrubbery  or  flower  borders,  or  sowing 
seeds  for  vegetables;  and  the  gardener  of  to-day  has 
been  extending  the  hand  of  help  to  his  less  informed 
neighbor. 

<1  Nothing  is  so  stirring  as  marching  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  your  fellows  in  a  great  cause  1 
Cl  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  has  received  hundreds 
of  reports  of  things  accomplished  during  the  Week,  of 
which  only  some  of  the  earlier  can  be  acknowledged 
here;  but  the  accompanying  selection  from  the  early 
accounts  is  fully  representative  of  the  multitude  of 
points  of  contact  that  “gardening’’  has  come  to  mean. 
<1  What  has  been  well  started  must  now  be  well  con¬ 
tinued,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  to  all  those  who  send 
reports  of  their  own  activities.  It  is  likely  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  others  in  making  next  year’s  programme. 
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The  Garden  Club  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  a  most  progressive 
organization,  held  window  displays  of  interest  to  gardeners, 
enlisted  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  their  schools  and  library, 
gave  seeds  to  school  children,  aided  a  girls’  club  to  plant  trees, 
and  placed  in  prominent  places  posters  urging  protects.'  of  wild 
flowers. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  found  the 
Carden  Week  programme  of  great  value  in  arousing  their  com¬ 
munity  to  an  appreciation  of  all  that  the  Club  is  striving  for. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  developed  a  pro¬ 
gramme  that  sponsored  actual  development  of  civic-beautifying 
plans.  In  fact,  the  entire  city,  under  the  direction  of  Horace 
F.  Major  of  the  Dept,  of  Horticulture  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  carried  out  an  almost  perfect  city-wide  campaign. 

The  Valley  Garden  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  carried  out  the 
entire  programme  for  Garden  Week,  working  for  a  “Suburb 
Beautiful  ’’  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  highways  attractive, 
cleaning  up  vacant  lots,  preventing  dumping  of  rubbish,  hiding 
unsightly  places  with  flowers.  The  ministers  were  asked  to 
preach  sermons  on  “Not  what  we  have  but  what  we  share”; 
merchants  had  window  displays  of  garden  tools  and  accessories, 
prizes  being  given  for  the  best  windows.  Flowers  were  sent  to 
hospitals  and  plans  formulated  for  making  the  club  a  power  for 
good  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  used  Garden  Week  in 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  awaken  civic  interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  garden  topics. 

The  Indianapolis,  Council  of  Women,  heartily  endorsed  the 
plan  for  Garden  Week  and  encouraged  the  observance  in  the 
whole  city. 

Groups  that  Have  Given  Impetus 

The  National  Horticultural  Society  officially  endorsed  Na¬ 
tional  Garden  Week  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
the  movement  a  success. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  through  its  resident, 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Graves,  assured  The  Garden  Magazine  of  its 
interest  in  the  movement  for  a  National  Garden  Week,  espe¬ 
cially  endorsing  all  phases  of  tree  conservation. 

The  National  Board  of  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sent  a  copy  of  the 
programme  to  each  of  its  travelling  staff,  urging  observance  of 
the  entire  Week. 

The  Women’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  through 
the  Chicago  News  Broadcasting  Station  radioed  interesting  talks 
on  gardens  during  this  week,  giving  the  movement  full  publicity. 

The  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  Kentucky  carried 
out  the  Garden  Week  programme  by  urging  each  county  leader 
in  Home  Economics  to  stress  Garden  Week  talks,  planning  and 
planting,  team  demonstrations,  and  canning  demonstrations 
throughout  the  entire  state. 

J.  B.  Lillard,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Instruction  of 
California,  endorsed  the  week  and  urged  observance  of  it  in  all 
possible  ways,  stating  that  he  believed  that,  “a  more  wholesome 
attitude  toward  life  as  well  as  health  is  bound  to  result  from  the 
efficient  programme  of  Carden  Week.” 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  exerted  every  effort  to  make 
this  movement  a  success.  The  National  Secretary  issued  a 
bulletin  containing  the  plan  and  programme,  sending  this  to  each 
state  with  the  request  that  each  Unit  be  notified. 

The  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  worked  actively 
to  promote  interest  in  this  Week  in  every  locality  where  they 


have  one  of  their  interesting  chapters.  In  the  April  Garden 
Magazine  their  programme  was  outlined,  but  in  addition  to  all 
the  plans  outlined  at  that  time,  the  New  York  branch  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  Flower  Booth  in  the  New  York  terminal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  where  commuters  may  leave  flowers 
to  be  sent  to  the  city’s  sick.  If  every  large  city  would  adopt  this 
idea,  it  would  mean  happiness  for  many  thousands  of  dwellers 
in  the  city’s  congested  districts. 

The  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  observed  Garden  Week  by  sending  out 
their  yearly  announcements  of  the  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
county  that  may  be  visited.  A  list  of  these  gardens  with  dates 
on  which  they  may  be  seen,  in  May  and  June,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Society.  The  very  slight  admission  charge  goes  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  to  aid  the  little  children  of  the  county.  Requests 
for  lists  of  these  gardens,  if  sent  to  The  Garden  Magazine, 
will  at  once  be  forwarded  to  the  Society. 

The  Community  Clearing  House  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  is  a  civic 
organization  of  interest.  It  was  started  in  order  to  bring  into 
closer  relationship  the  business,  civic,  and  religious  activities  of 
the  town.  This  Society  observed  the  entire  Garden  Week  pro¬ 
gramme  in  every  detail.  The  Secretary  of  the  Organization 
brought  the  whole  city  into  active  cooperation  and  carried  out  a 
valuable  programme. 

The  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Nature  Club  not  only  observed  the 
Week  as  told  in  our  April  issue,  but  their  whole  year’s  pro¬ 
gramme  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  trees,  soils,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  bird-life  preservation.  This  club  is 
doing  a  wonderful  work. 

At  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  the  Garden  Club,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  and  Boy  Scouts  cooperated  in  observing  the  week  with  a 
most  interesting  series  of  lectures  on  nature  subjects.  The 
Garden  Club  was  especially  interested  in  tree  preservation,  and 
this  was  made  an  especial  feature  of  the  week. 

The  largest  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  in  Philadelphia  se¬ 
cured  speakers  to  give  talks  on  the  value  of  Garden  Week,  these 
being  given  daily  throughout  the  period. 

Among  the  Colleges  and  Schools 

Cornell  University  cooperated  in  two  wavs,  by  sending  home 
garden  literature  and  information  to  the  press  and  by  making 
available  certain  members  of  their  staff  for  lectures  on  vegetable 
gardens,  floriculture,  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  planned  and  carried 
out  a  varied  and  interesting  programme.  This  included  a 
Farmer’s  Fair  Day  where  a  model  farm  was  displayed,  a  flower 
show  was  held,  a  city  clean-up  day  observed,  and  illustrated  lec¬ 
tures  given  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  highways.  The  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  Lions,  and  other  clubs  joined  in  making  the  Week  of 
interest. 

The  students  at  Stephens  and  Christian  Colleges  for  girls  at 
Columbus,  Missouri,  participated  in  an  observance  of  Garden 
Week  with  an  “all  American  programme,”  giving  plays  and 
concerts. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Grosvenor,  Supervisor  of  Gardens  for  Detroit, 
interested  the  principals  of  the  city  schools  in  the  week.  The 
result  was  a  special  “Children’s  Day”  observed  in  all  the  schools 
with  pageants  and  talks  on- gardening. 

W.  F.  Heilman,  Director  of  Nature  Study  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  adopted  the  whole  programme  as  outlined 
for  Carden  Week  in  order  to  promote  greater  interest  in  home 
and  school  garden  work.  The  value  of  the  products  of  last 
year’s  gardens  at  the  Columbus  schools  was  more  than  $10,000. 


TiAKE  COTE ,  Cf ARDEN  NEIGHBORS! 


A  Pri\e  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  is  offered  by  The  Garden  Magazine  for  the  best  article  illustrated  with  adequate  photographs  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  one  place  as  a  residt  of  the  stimulus  of  National  Garden  IVeek.  This  may  be  an  account  of  a  community 
activity,  some  individual  effort,  a  public  planting,  a  personal  garden,  etc.  Manuscripts  to  be  submitted  any  time  up  to  October  first 


OUH  GARDEN 


NEIGH 


WHAT  GARDEN  WEEK  GIVES  TO  THE  NATION 

HE  Garden  Magazine  feels  that  it  may  congratulate 
itself  in  having  originated  the  idea  of  a  National 
Garden  Week.  It  was  observed  generally  April 
22-28,  with  occasional  deviations  where  advantage 
was  taken  of  special  conditions  that  seemed  to  coordin¬ 
ate  for  greater  usefulness.  The  idea  was  born  of  a  desire  of 
this  magazine  to  be  of  service  in  arousing  active  interest  in 
all  that  “the  garden”  means.  It  was  felt  that  in  this  time  of 
world-wide  unrest  something  was  needed  to  stabilize  conditions. 
We  believed  that  nothing  would  be  more  helpful  than  to  turn 
to  gardening — that  the  nation  as  a  whole  might  find  the  joy  and 
peace  and  steadiness  of  purpose  that  are  surely  to  be  found 
in  a  garden — in  sharing  with  the  Almighty  the  miracle  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  blossom  from  mere  earth  and  seeds.  In  this  way  was 
National  Garden  Week  born.  To  arouse  the  entire  nation  to 
the  value  and  timeliness  of  the  idea  we  asked  the  cooperation 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs — that  organization 
of  women  which  holds  the  greatest  power  for  good  in  our  land 
to-day.  And  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  state  that 
they  unanimously  adopted  the  plan. 

From  the  many  thousands  of  letters  that  have  come  to  us 
about  National  Garden  Week,  it  has  been  forcefully  brought 
home  to  us  that  we  as  a  nation  have  not  wandered  very  far 
from  the  simple,  home-making  phases  of  national  life  upon 
which  alone  are  built  national  safety,  and  national  progress. 
When  our  entire  nation,  President,  governors,  bankers,  lawyers, 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  business  firms,  as  well  as  more  than  ten  thousand 
women’s  and  garden  clubs  were  actively  interested  in  Garden 
Week,  we  realized  that  this  country  of  ours  was  forging  stead¬ 
ily  ahead  along  lines  of  home  making,  civic  beautifying  and 
community  well-being. 

National  Garden  Week  has  afforded  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
phases  of  the  present  day — a  leading  nation  of  the  world  work¬ 
ing  to  make  life  better  and  more  beautiful.  From  coast  to 
coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  we  learn  that  Garden  Week 
was  observed  to  the  end  that  communities  might  realize  their 
responsibility  to  the  home-makers  and  that  each  individual 
might  assume  his  share  of  responsibility  toward  his  community. 
National  Garden  Week  has  helped  children  in  congested  city 
districts  to  gain  a  better  idea  of  what  life  may  mean  in  this 
country,  it  has  brought  a  little  of  beauty  and  hope  to  men  walled 
in  behind  prison  bars,  it  has  fostered  neighborliness  and  made 
us  realize  anew  that  this  is  our  America  to  make  as  beautiful 
as  we  will. 

WE  SHALL  urge  National  Garden  Week  each  year  until  we 
have  made  our  country  a  nation  of  home-owners,  the 
garden-country  of  the  whole  world.  Meantime  we  take  this 
occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  vigor  and  vision  of 
The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  immediately  sens¬ 
ing  the  potentialities  of  such  coordinated  activity  in  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  adopting  the  suggestion  which  we  gave  them  and  in  so 


successfully  launching  a  generous  inspiration  on  its  maiden 
voyage. 

Our  thanks,  too,  to  the  numberless  friends  and  garden  neigh¬ 
bors  the  country  over  who,  in  great  groups  publicly  or  quietly  in 
singleness,  have  furthered  this  nation-wide  festival,  thus  bringing 
fresh  joy  and  a  comforting  stability  into  the  life  of  our  land. 
And  may  we,  without  undue  ostentation  or  repellent  spiritual 
arrogance,  be  a  little  glad,  and  a  little  proud  also,  that  it  was 
within  the  four  home  walls  of  The  Garden  Magazine  that 
National  Garden  Week  came  to  birth. 

AS  AT  this  time  last  year  we  gladly  give  over  to  the 
A  “neighbors”  several  pages  for  intimate  discussion  of 
personal  topics  of  the  garden  and  may  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  friends  who  from 
time  to  time  add  their  bits  of  testimony  concerning  plants  and 
procedure,  and  who  so  freely  come  with  help!  Many  valued 
suggestions  for  our  guidance  also  reach  us  in  the  letters  to  the 
“Open  Column,”  and  inasmuch  as  our  one  endeavor  is  to 
please,  will  all  our  friends  accept  these  remarks  as  a  further 
imitation  to  let  us  hear  from  them? 

THE  OPETt^  COLUMT^ 

Readers’  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

Welcome  Word 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazines: 

WANT  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  magazine  the  last  year;  it  seems  as  though  each  number 
has  something  that  I  specially  wanted  to  know  about.  For  instance, 
1  have  been  troubled  with  slugs  and  snails,  and  in  the  September  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine  a  man  from  California  asks  for  a  remedy  and  shortly 
someone  answers  from  Oregon.  I  will  try  the  suggested  remedy  of 
sharp  sand,  and  then  write  you  how  it  works.  Last  summer  the  slimy 
things  repeatedly  ate  my  Strawberries  and  Delphiniums,  and  I  have  to 
watch  constantly  that  they  do  not  get  all  my  young  shoots.  I  am  very 
glad  to  note,  too,  that  people  having  to  garden  in  city  yards  are  re¬ 
porting  some  of  their  work.  The  March  number  has  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  articles  on  Chrysanthemums.  1  can  use  only  part  of  my  garden 
space  for  flowers  as  most  of  one  side  is  shaded  by  a  large  Maple  tree, 
but  just  the  same  I  am  able  to  enjoy  and  cut  flowers  from  the  time  the 
Narcissus  start  blooming  till  Jack  Frost  cuts  the  last  one  down,  and 
that  last  one  is  usually  a  Climbing  Rose. — Elsie  Sheidigger,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Iris  Lovers  “Stop,  Look,  and  Listen” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Garden  Magazine: 

T  HAS  occurred  to  me  that  readers  of  the  Garden  Magazine  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  about  an  Iris  Show  that  is  to  take  place  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  June  1st  and  2nd.  Several  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society  who  live  in  New  Rochelle  or  near  by  are  planning  to> 
hold  an  American  I  ris  Society  Show.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle  have  signified  their  intention  of 
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cooperating  so  it  should  be  “quite  a  party.”  At  the  same  time  trips 
to  the  Iris  Test  Garden  at  the  Botanical  Garden  will  be  arranged  for 
and  experts  will  be  on  hand  there  to  answer  questions  and  guide  the 
visitors  around.  The  New  Rochelle  Public  Library  will  have  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  books  on  Irises  during  that  week  which  should  be  rather 
instructive.  On  the  grounds  of  this  building  is  a  small  Iris  Test  Garden 
started  by  three  enthusiastic  members  of  the  A.  I.  S.,  who  are  also 
members  of  the  local  garden  club.  A  further  feature  of  the  show  will 
be  short  talks  on  Irises  illustrated  with  lantern-slides.  These  will  be 
given  by  authorities  on  the  subject  and  should  add  greatly  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  affair.  A  very  comprehensive  list  of  classes  has 
been  planned  so  that  all  types  of  gardeners,  whether  amateur  or  com¬ 
mercial,  may  have  a  chance  to  compete,  and  these  classes  will  be  open 
to  all  comers  and  not  limited  to  the  members  of  the  organizations  giving 
the  show.  An  admission  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged,  any  sur¬ 
plus  over  expenses  going  to  the  New  Rochelle  Day  Nurseries,  a  very 
worthy  charity.  Of  course  admission  to  the  Test  Garden  at  the  Bronx 
is  perfectly  free,  and  the  Botanical  Garden  will  not  receive  any  of  the 
money  taken  in.  Any  one  desiring  a  schedule  of  the  classes  or  other 
information  may  apply  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Montague,  204  Drake  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham,  Chairman  Show 
Committee. 

Where  Olden-time  Herbs  May  Be  Had 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  REGARD  to  Mrs.  Sterrett’s  inquiry  in  the  March  number,  1  think 
a  number  of  the  old-time  herbs  that  she  seeks  are  quite  easily  found 
because  a  good  many  of  them  are  very  common  wild-flowers  and  are 
described  in  Neltje  Blanchan’s  “Nature’s  Garden.”  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  is  that  they  are  familiar  to  Mrs.  Sterrett  under  other  names. 

Messrs.  Thompson  &  Morgan,  Ipswich,  England,  list  seeds  of  An¬ 
gelica,  Betony,  Colchicum,  and  Sweet  Cicely.  Betony  is  listed  under 
its  old  name  of  Betonica,  but  Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening” 
is  authority  for  listing  it  as  a  species  of  Stachys,  and  under  this  name 
plants  are  offered  among  garden  perennials  in  various  catalogues.  In 
Dreer’s  catalogue  the  common  names  of  Betony  and  Woundwort  are 
both  given — and  thus  these  two  names  of  Mrs.  Sterrett’s  list  belong  to 
one  plant. 

Colchicum  is  often  sold  as  Autumn  Crocus,  though  I  believe  it  is 
different — but  1  think  my  “Autumn  Crocuses”  are  really  Colchicums. 
These  may  be  had  of  almost  any  seedsman  who  carries  other  bulbs. 

The  name  Sweet  Cicely  is  given  to  two  different  plants,  I  think,  but 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  American  variety  advertised  by  Mrs.  Elsie 
McFate,  Pittsburg,  is  called.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  old  variety 
is  the  English  one,  Myrrhis  odorata,  which  comes  quite  slowly  from  seed. 
1  have  raised  a  few  plants,  but  they  are  not  yet  established  in  my 
garden. 

1  wonder  if  All-heal  (Valeriana  officinalis)  is  not  meant  instead  of  Self- 
heal,  a  very  insig¬ 
nificant  wild-flower? 

This  V alerian  be¬ 
longs  to  most  old 
gardens,  of  course. 

Elecampane,  Eye- 
bright,  Vervain, 

Liverwort  (Hepa- 
tica)  and  Self-heal 
are  all  common  wild 
flowers  described  in 
the  aforesaid  book, 
and  if  Mrs.  Sterrett 
could  not  find  them 
near  at  hand,  I  fancy 
Mr.  Gillett,  who 
specializes  in  wild 
flowers,  could  find 
them  for  her. 

Is  “  Pepper-wort” 
possibly  Pepper- 
root  (Dentaria  la- 
ciniata)? — R.  F. 

Howard,  South  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mass. 

— In  reply  to  Mrs. 

Cliff  Sterrett’s  in¬ 
quiry  about  certain 
herbs,  the  following 


may  be  of  assistance:  Nearly  all  the  seed  dealers  in  this  country 
list  Anise  (Pimpinella  anisum),  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  Mrs.  Sterrett 
means  by  Licorice.  Carter,  of  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  lists  Agrimony 
and  Elecampane.  The  Basil  of  the  seed  catalogues  is  Ocymum 
basilicum,  but  there  is  a  wild  flower  called  Basil  which  is  Calamintha 
clinopodium.  This  is  no  doubt  “Calamint.” 

Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  England,  list  Angelica  (Angelica  archan¬ 
gelica);  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  of  Paris,  list  Angelique,  Colchique, 
and  Vervein.  H.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  lists  Euphrasia 
officinalis  (Eyebright)  and  Levisticum  officinale  (Lovage). 

It  seems  certain  that  Woundwort  must  be  Stachys  lanata;  this  is 
listed  by  Palisades  Nursery,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Betony  is  probably  Betonica  officinalis.  This  is  listed  by  Correvon, 
possibly  by  others,  while  there  is  a  Betonica  listed  by  the  Palisades 
Nursery  which  may  be  the  real  medicinal  herb.  Liver-wort  is 
the  common  Hepatica  triloba.  Self-heal  is  Brunella  (Prunella)vul- 
garis,  a  wild  flower  very  common  around  my  home,  Nutley,  N.  J. 
Sweet  Cicely  is  the  name  often  given  to  the  wild  flower  Osmorrhiza 
longistylus,  Parsley  family,  but  the  Sweet  Cicely  asked  for  is  more  than 
likely  Myrrhis  odoratus,  listed  by  Correvon.  Verbena  urticsefolia  is 
commonly  called  White  Vervain  and  is  listed  by  Vilmorin.  The 
others,  Ambrosia,  Ipecac,  Pepperwort,  Smallage,  I  do  not  know. 

I  wouldn’t  mind  having  some  information  on  these  myself. — Henry 
M.  Bates,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Another  Dahlia  Seed  Enthusiast 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

1TH  great  interest  I  read  in  the  March  issue  an  article  entitled: 
“Experimenting  With  Dahlias  from  Seed”  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Law- 
son;  also  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Bolles.  I,  too, 
have  had  some  experience  in  growing  Dahlias  from  seed,  and  you  who 
have  not  tried  this,  don’t  know  what  you  are  missing!  This  was  the 
most  interesting  of  my  many  garden  activities  last  summer. 

Plant  a  tuber  of  Attraction  and  you  know  just  what  to  expect — a 
beautiful  lavender,  Cactus  variety — or  a  tuber  of  Patrick  O’Mara  and 
you  are  sure  of  a  fine  orange  and  gold  Decorative;  but  plant  a  few 
Dahlia  seeds  of  good  strain  and  watch  for  the  first  blooms — the  results 
are  often  surprising. 

Last  year,  about  the  1st  of  April,  I  planted  seed  in  two  large  boxes, 
4  or  5  inches  deep,  in  a  building  which  was  formerly  a  chicken  coop 
and  now  makes  a  splendid  greenhouse  as  the  front  is  all  glass  with  a 
southern  exposure.  About  May  first  the  young  plants  were  set  in  the 
open  and  by  June  1st  I  had  two  hundred  or  so  fine  hardy  seedlings  in 
my  garden.  My  first  blooms  came  the  middle  of  July  and  from  then 
on  until  the  first  hard  frost  in  October  the  pleasure  was  all  mine.  Had 
Dahlias  of  all  varieties,  shapes,  and  colors,  and  while  some  were  not  so 
good,  judged  by  points,  the  majority  were  large  and  of  colors  not  found 
when  growing  well-known  tubers.  A  vase  of  these  seedlings  exhibited 

at  the  fall  show  of 
the  Allendale  Gar¬ 
den  Club  won  first 
prize.  At  the  time 
of  lifti'ng  I  had 
clumps  of  from  three 
to  eight  well  devel¬ 
oped  tubers,  so  you 
see  one  can  soon 
raise  a  farm  of 
Dahlias  from  a  few 
seeds.  Dahlias  seem 
to  do  best  when  coal 
ashes  are  mixed  with 
the  soil;  equal  parts 
of  well-rotted  horse 
manure  and  coal 
ashes  make  a  very 
good  stimulant  both 
for  tubers  and  seed¬ 
lings. — Roy  Quack- 
enbush,  Allendale, 

N.  J . 

— In  my  garden  I 
have  had  so  much 
fun  raising  Dahlias 
from  seed  that  I  am 
glad  to  see  the 
method  advocated 


CHERRY  BLOSSOMS  IN  JAPAN.  KINTAI  BRIDGE  AT  IWAKUNI 

Mr.  K.  Fashiroda,  Fuchisaki,  Kagawa,  writes:  The  Cherry  tree  is  the  National  flower.  A  Japanese  saying 
runs  “  Chief  among  flowers  is  the  Cherry  bloom,  and  among  men  the  Samurai”  while  a  popular  song  has 
“  Why  hitch  the  pony  to  the  Cherry  tree  in  flower  ?  If  the  pony  grow  restive,  the  blossoms  will  fall 
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in  The  Garden  Magazine.  My  vegetable  garden  is  far  larger  than 
1  want,  but  place  for  a  flower  garden  without  altering  the  whole  layout 
of  the  farm  seems  to  be  lacking,  and  flowers  I  must  have.  Therefore 
1  raise  annuals  in  long  rows  right  with  the  vegetables,  arranging  them 
primarily  according  to  height.  For  example,  Cosmos  as  a  rule  marches 
next  to  Lima  Beans;  African  Marigolds  and  Zinnias  finish  out  the  rows 
of  Tomatoes  at  the  stonier 
end  of  the  garden.  Snap¬ 
dragons  and  Nasturtiums 
alternate  with  Beets,  Car¬ 
rots,  or  Chard.  And  for 
three  years  there  has  been 
a  row  of  Dahlias.  I  sow 
the  seed  in  the  coldframe, 
spacing  generously.  The 
seedlings  are  transplanted 
to  the  garden  at  the  same 
time  Cosmos  or  Tomatoes 
are  set  out,  and  they  are  no 
more  difficult  to  handle 
than  any  of  the  big  com¬ 
posites.  Of  course  this 
method  does  not  give  exhi¬ 
bition  blooms — monstrosi¬ 
ties  a  foot  in  diameter — but 
as  Mr.  Bolles  points  out  it 
does  give  a  wealth  of  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  their  colors 
and  shapes  adds  never- 
failing  zest  to  the  game. 

Such  Dahlias  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  gardeners  if  they  had 
to  depend  on  tubers;  but 
Dahliasfrom  seedare  within 
the  reach  of  any  one  who 
'has  room  to  grow  them. 

This  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  is 
a  scandal  to  my  farmer 
neighbors,  but  I  never  saw 
bles  do  not  seem  to  mind  it! 


TULIPS  AROUND  THE  BIRD  BATH 

Miss  Alice  Rathbone,  whose  occasional  contributions  on  Sedums,  etc.  have  been  so  much 
enjoyed  sends  this  view  of  her  friendly  garden  in  the  spring  season.  It  is  at  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


annuals  grow  better  and  the  vegeta- 
It  certainly  makes  a  most  cheerful  gar¬ 
den.  When  all  is  over  for  the  season  1  spread  as  much  strawy  manure 
as  can  be  spared  and  have  the  garden  plowed  deeply  and  left  rough 
until  the  following  spring.  I  find  this  treatment  more  efficacious 
against  cutworms  than  all  the  paper  bands  and  collars,  and  the  soil  is 
in  beautiful  shape  for  early  working. — Amelia  S.  Calvert,  Appletop 
Farm,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

Plant  Your  Troublesome  Dahlias  Early 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

DERHAPS  Mr.  John  W.  Chamberlain  will  be  interested  to  know 
*■  that  I  had  the  same  experience  (as  described  by  him  in  the  Open 
Column  for  November)  with  some  of  my  Dahlias  during  the  damp 
season  in  one  bed  which  did  not  receive  the  sun  all  day  and  where  the 
soil  was  very  rich. 

The  dampness  was,  I  think,  the  greatest  factor  of  the  three,  because 
other  gardeners  in  the  neighborhood  had  like  trouble,  but  from  year  to 
year  1  have  thrown  away  some  specimens  of  certain  varieties  because 
they  needed  so  much  pruning.  Other  specimens  were  all  right.  Try 
planting  the  varieties  that  give  the  most  trouble  earlier  than  the 
others,  and  in  the  driest,  sunniest  place  you  can  find. — C.  A.  Cardin, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Recalling  “Forgotten  Roses” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

A  FTER  reading  the  letter  from  Marcia  Hale  in  the  March  number 
-Fv  concerning  Roses  of  the  past,  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you 
about  the  Cabbage  Rose  (Rosa  centifolia),  a  very  old  Rose  originated 
away  back  in  1 596.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  in  an  old  garden 
— my  grandmother’s— by  the  Chateauquay  River.  It  was  flourishing 
among  the  tall  grasses  and  weeds,  side  by  side  with  Peonies,  Orange 
Lilies,  and  yellow  Briar  Roses,  all  of  which  had  been  planted  forty-odd 
years  before.  They  had  had  little  care  or  protection  for  twenty  years, 
yet  they  were  still  growing  and  blooming.  Since  that  time  the  “July 


Roses”  have  held  a  romantic  charm  for  me.  I  have  found  them  by 
many  doorsteps  in  little  towns  and  country  places  in  Quebec,  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  each  July  giving  a  wealth  of  beautiful,  fragrant,  pink 
flowers,  with  centres  of  golden  stamens.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  row 
of  these  lovely  Roses  in  his  back  garden,  and  has  planted  a  row  of  dark 
velvety-purple  Irises  in  front  of  them.  When  the  Irises  are  at  their 

height  of  beauty,  the  pink¬ 
ish  Rose  buds  are  just 
breaking — such  a  delicate 
and  simple  color  scheme! 
One  rainy  afternoon  in 
early  July,  when  1  saw  this 
corner  of  Irises  and  Roses 
just  coming  into  bloom, 
they  seemed  to  me  like  a 
part  of  fariryland! 

Yet,  for  all  its  good 
points,  I  do  not  find  beau¬ 
tiful  Rosa  centifolia  in  any 
Rose  catalogue,  or  any  of 
the  other  “Forgotten 
Roses.”  1  wonder  why  not? 
— F.  L.  McN.,  Montreal,  Que. 


— The  article  by  Marcia  E. 
Hale  in  the  March  G.  M. 
concerning  old-time  Roses 
growing  in  her  garden  at 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  was 
read  with  great  pleasure. 
For  many  years  I,  too,  have 
cared  for  a  number  of  these 
varieties,  supposing  that  I 
alone  was  left  to  admire 
their  modest  beauty,  so 
many  of  them  having  been 
destroyed  to  give  place  to 
the  superb  modern  Roses 
now  offered  in  bewildering 
profusion  by  dealers  in 
choice  plants. 

our  garden  was  brought  in 


The  Rose  which  takes  precedence  in 
1810  with  other  treasures  from  the  garden  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  when 
the  family  moved  to  Central  New  York,  the  “  Far  West  ”  of  that  period. 
This  is  the  sweet  white  Rose  so  beloved  by  New  Englanders.  With 
it  came  also  the  “dear  old  deliciously  scented  half-double  red  Rose,” 
mentioned  in  the  above  article,  and  also  the  York-and-Lancaster.  A 
pretty  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  this  last  named  Rose  should  be  re¬ 
membered.  In  the  famous  Temple  Garden,  London,  grew  the  two 
Roses,  the  red  and  the  white,  which  gave  their  names  to  the  War  of  the 
Roses.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne  of  England,  meeting 
in  this  garden,  had  plucked  a  Rose,  so  choosing  it  as  his  emblem  for  the 
approaching  conflict.  After  a  hundred  years  of  devastating  warfare 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  a  princess  of  the  defeated  House  of 
Lancaster  and  the  victorious  Duke  of  York,  afterward  Edward  IV 
of  England.  Then  it  was  that  this  York-  and-Lancaster  Rose,  is  said 
to  have  appeared  with  the  curious  blending  of  both  red  and  white 
in  its  petals.  Such  a  marvelous  occurrence  was  at  once  hailed  as  a 
happy  omen,  both  for  the  royal  marriage  as  well  as  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  realm.  [A  pretty  legend,  but  not  supported  by  history. — Ed.] 

Another  favorite,  transplanted  from  the  Litchfield  garden  is  the  red 
Moss  Rose.  This  Moss  is  more  mossy  than  that  of  any  improved 
variety  I  have  seen.  The  Cabbage  (hateful  name),  or  Provence  Rose 
and  the  Hundred-leaved  Rose  are  both  fragrant  and  free  blooming. 
Harison’s  Yellow,  prettiest  of  all  in  the  early  morning  before  the  sun 
has  touched  its  beautifully  rounded  buds;  George  IV,  of  gorgeous  dark 
crimson  color;  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  Ayrshire;  the  pale  pink  Damask; 
the  darling  Scotch  Roses;  the  multiflora;  the  Cinnamon,  and  others 
have  grown  in  our  garden  for  seventy  years  and  are  still  faithful 
bloomers  every  summer. 

Perhaps  the  rarest  treasure  in  our  collection  is  a  lone  survivor  of 
the  now  practically  extinct  Button  Rose  [also  known  as  Burgundian, 
Rosa  centifolia  parviflora. — Ed.]  honored  with  a  place  in  the  best 
of  the  old  gardens  but  never  a  common  Rose  like  so  many  of  the 
others  in  my  list.  After  many  years  of  vigorous  growth  and  blooming, 
this  sturdy  little  member  of  the  great  Rose  family  succumbed,  before 
any  one  had  noticed  its  distress,  to  several  attacks  in  successive  years 
of  the  saw  fly  and  black  spot.  Having  vainly  searched  for  this  Rose 
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for  long  years,  seeing  in  all  that  time  only  a  single  specimen  growing 
in  a  cemetery  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  of  one  about  to  be  discarded  by 
a  friend  who  had  coaxed  a  few  sparse  blossoms  one  season  after  several 
years  cultivating.  The  plant  had  been  given  her  by  some  one  who  for 
forty  years  had  vainly  waited  for  its  blooming.  In  spite  of  this  dis¬ 
couraging  record,  1  gladly  took  it  and  by  using  sulphur  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  this  stubborn  little  bush  has  never  yet  failed  to  reward  me 
each  June  with  many  of  its  perfect  little  pinky-crimson  blossoms. 
Like  so  many  of  the  most  beautiful  modern  Roses,  this  Button  Rose 
lacks  fragrance;  but  it  is  so  individual  in  its  sturdy  growth,  with  the 
tiny  rounded  foliage  and  the  small  buds  opening  into  a  full  petaled 
blossom  that  it  is  one  of  our  favorites. 

While  having  only  one  period  of  bloom  each  year,  their  fragrance, 
variety,  and  profusion  make  these  older  Roses  most  desirable.  Besides, 
these  are  the  real  Roses  of  literature.  They  have  ever  been  favorites 
of  the  poets  of  all  nations  and  have  for  generations  been  beloved  by 
flower  lovers  in  all  lands.  To  a  long  time  lover  of  these  ancient  Roses, 
it  is  a  delight  to  hear  of  their  once  again  becoming  popular,  and  since 
nothing — except  perhaps  the  Lilac — clings  so  persistently  to  life,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  other  varieties  will  be  rescued  from  the  abandoned 
gardens  where  they  have  for  years  outlived  those  who  once  cared  for 
them.  May  such  collections  as  those  already  begun  at  Highland 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  one  at  the  home  grounds  of  The 
Garden  Magazine  be  prospered  in  restoring  many  of  these  fine  Roses 
to  cultivation. — Mrs.  Anne  C.  Gott,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

— I  join  in  the  “Crusade 
for  the  Rescue  of  Forgot¬ 
ten  Roses.”  I  have  quite 
a  collection  of  the  old- 
timers,  Scotch  Roses  and 
the  small  almost  black 
Rose,  called  King  George 
the  Fourth.  A  few  years 
ago  a  correspondent  in  As¬ 
pen,  Colorado,  wanted 
some  roots  of  this  Rose;  I 
sent  her  some,  and  she 
wrote  me  that  they  grew 
wonderfully  out  there. 

Some  1  have  which  I  don’t 
even  know  the  names  of 
— one  a  single  red  Rose, 
growing  only  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  blooms  last 
a  long  time  on  the  bush, 
but  wilt  very  quickly  after 
being  picked.  Some  pink 
Roses  (perhaps  the  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush)  the  half  open 
buds  of  which  are  beautiful 
in  boquets,  the  full  blooms 
are  very  double  and  sweet- 
scented;  they  never  have 
any  bugs  on  them.  1  avoid  trouble  with  rose  beetles  by  using  Black 
Leaf  40  early  in  the  spring  and  by  turning  the  hose  on  the  bushes 
early  every  morning.  1  have  a  large  bed  of  perennial  Larkspurwith  old- 
fashioned  white  garden  Lilies  planted  between  the  clumps,  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display.  Also  1  have  rows  of  Day-lilies,  and  back  of  these  are  the 
yellow  Corn-lilies.  Along  the  fence  grow  the  Lilacs,  Elderberries, 
Quince  bushes,  and  tall  Hollyhocks,  and  rows  of  old-fashioned  Phlox, 
Sweet-Williams,  and  Grass-pinks. — Joseph  Rix,  Rix’s  Ranch,  Lansing, 
M  icb. 

Growing  Good  Celery  for  Yourself 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HIS  past  year,  friends  as  they  have  sampled  my  crispy,  white 
stalks,  have  exclaimed:  “Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  raise  Celery, 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  grow!”  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  other  vegetable 
will  respond  more  quickly  to  good  care  and  it  is  easy  to  grow  if  a  few 
simple  rules  are  observed.  Order  your  seed  early  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  the  time  comes  to  plant.  About  the  last  of  April,  procure  a  cigar 
box,  sift  in  some  good  soil,  just  cover  the  seed  lightly,  pressing  it  down 
firmly  with  a  board  (for  the  tiny  seed  is  sensitive  to  being  covered  too 
deep),  set  the  box  in  a  sunny  kitchen  window,  give  it  a  good  sprinkling, 
and  place  a  paper  over  it.  Don’t  look  for  the  seed  to  come  up  under 
two  or  three  weeks,  because  Celery  seed  is  slow  to  germinate. 

For  an  early  variety  to  transplant  in  the  open  ground  the  first  of 


June,  get  Golden  Plume.  This  is  a  strain  closely  resembling  the 
old  Golden  Self-blanching  in  size,  crispness,  and  flavor;  but  is  distinctly 
remarkable  in  that  it  shows  very  little  tendency  to  blight  or  “crown 
rot.”  It  bleaches  more  quickly  and  matures  rather  earlier.  It  shows 
the  large  full-plumed  centre  so  much  desired.  Newark  Market  is  hard 
to  beat  for  late.  Plant  also  a  good  strain  of  White  Plume,  and  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Giant  Pascal.  Here  you  have  a  quartet  hard  to  beat.  I  have 
also  tried  French  Success  and  Boston  Market  with  satisfaction.  The 
latter  variety  has  the  peculiar  crisp  nutty  flavor  so  much  in  demand. 

When  the  tiny  plants  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high,  transplant 
into  flats  (soap  boxes  sawed  in  half  make  very  good  ones)  which  should 
be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  well-rotted  sods  and  f  horse  manure,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed;  shade  for  a  few  days,  and  then  set  out-of-doors,  if  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  Now  you  have  solved  the  problem  of  raising  nice, 
stocky  plants  without  a  greenhouse. 

The  early  plants  of  Golden  Plume  go  out  into  the  open  ground  about 
the  first  of  June;  the  later  plants  of  White  Plume  and  Newark  Market 
a  month  later.  Instead  of  the  much  dreaded  deep  trench,  open  up  a 
furrow  the  same  as  for  Peas,  and  put  whatever  kind  of  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure  is  handy — chicken,  horse  or  cow — in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow; 
cover  with  earth,  mixing  it  so  that  the  tiny  rootlets  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  manure.  Set  the  plants,  then  if  at  all  dry,  go 
along  each  side  of  the  rows  and  tramp  the  earth  down  solid  with  your 
feet.  By  this  method  you  will  not  lose  a  plant.  Not  having  city  water 
that  I  could  use,  1  watered  the  plants  with  my  hoe.  By  stirring  up  the  soil 

every  few  days,  I  conserved 
the  moisture  and  made  a 
dust  mulch.  My  soil  was  a 
light  sandy  loam  which  does 
away  with  growing  Celery 
on  low  land,  exclusively. 
As  1  was  crowded  for  space 
700  Celery  plants  were 
transplanted  between  the 
rows  of  Potatoes.  1  dug 
my  Potatoes  early  and  the 
Celery  had  sole  possession 
of  the  land  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

With  great  success  1  tried 
bleaching  with  paper  tubes, 
cut  out  of  any  heavy  paper 
or  cardboard  and  stitched 
up  on  the  side,  the  tubes 
being  treated  with  shellac 
or  paraffin  to  make  a  water¬ 
proof,  smooth  surface.  For 
large  plants,  I  made  the 
tubes  7  x  12  inches,  for 
smaller  stalks  6x12  inches; 
they  are  very  simple  to 
construct  and  do  the  work 
of  blanching  early  Celery 
to  perfection.  When  the  Celery  had  made  a  good  growth,  1 
would  gather  up  the  stalks  and  just  slip  the  paper  tube  over. 
This  method  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  inside  the  tube  which 
dries  out  quickly  after  a  rain,  in  consequence.  It  also  excludes 
the  light  which  is  essential  for  white  stalks.  Some  25  or  30  plants 
at  a  time  were  encased  with  tubes  and  left  about  four  weeks. 
The  Celery  was  then  ready  for  the  table  When  the  tubes  were  re¬ 
moved,  they  were  placed  on  other  plants  and  kept  going  throughout  the 
season.  As  a  consequence,  a  plentiful  supply  of  crisp  white  Celery 
was  on  hand  for  my  own  table  and  to  supply  my  friends,  and  this 
without  dirt  touching  the  heart  or  stalk.  It  was  sanitary  and  clean. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  tubes  are  stored  in  the  house  and  can  be 
used  for  a  number  of  seasons  with  proper  care. 

The  late  Celery  was  kept  green,  and  just  before  a  freeze  the  stalks 
were  packed  close  together  in  a  coldframe,  the  sashes  put  on,  and  gunny 
sacks  laid  over  the  sash  to  exclude  the  light.  The  Celery  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;  nutty,  crisp,  white. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  trench  system  is  ideal,  way  ahead 
of  the  house  cellar,  which  is  too  warm,  causing  Celery  to  rot. 

One  year,  having  more  than  I  could  store,  I  dug  a  deep  trench  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  packed  the  Celery  upright  as  closely  as 
possible,  put  straw  over  it,  erected  an  A-Roof  over  the  trench,  shoveled 
dirt  and  leaves  over  all,  leaving  one  end  so  I  could  open  on  a  thawing 
day.  The  result  was  celery  that  would  melt  in  your  mouth,  in  March. 
— William  W.  Tinkham,  Dighton,  Mass. 


CELERY  BETWEEN  POTATOES 

In  this  Massachusetts  garden  of  Mr.  Tinkham,  Celery 
and  Potatoes  occupy  the  same  area  for  part  of  the  season 
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An  Open  Door  to  “The  Sunny  South” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

DO  YOU  ever  open  your  Northern  door  to  visitors  from  the  Sunny 
South?  In  hearts  we  are  so  near  and  in  climate  we  are  so  widely 
diverse.  While  our  summers  are  no  warmer  than  are  those  of  the 
North,  our  winters  are  scarcely  known  except  in  name.  I  fear  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  delight  of  being  able  to  wear  summery  clothing  and 
revel  in  outdoor  sports  on  most  of  our  winter  days.  If  “appreciation 
is  born  of  opposites”  we 
Southerners  should  have  a 
taste  of  real  winter  every  so 
often.  It  is  human  nature  to 
appreciate  things  because  of 
the' contrast  to  habitual  usage 
or  sight,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  Southland  are  almost  the 
opposites  of  the  North.  In 
themselves  they  have  no 
greater  intrinsic  value  for 
beauty  nor  utility  than  those 
of  other  places.  The  broad 
Cotton  and  Peanut  fields  of 
the  South  are  not  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  the  endless  fields  of 
Corn  and  Golden  Wheat  of 
the  North.  Contrast  only 
creates  the  appreciation. 

When  I  first  came  to  the 
Lone  Star  State  there  were 
two  things  that  attracted 
most.  First,  the  smooth, 
white,  ribbon -like  roads 
sweeping  for  miles  and  bord¬ 
ered  on  either  side  with  many 
varieties  of  wild  flowers. 

Asters,  Poppies,  Petunias,  Larkspur,  Gaillardia,  Daisies,  Flowering 
Moss  and  many  other  flowers  that  are  petted  and  coddled  in  Northern 
gardens.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  are  whole  sections 
of  the  yellow  Calliopsis  that,  to  use  a  rather  elaborate  expression,  re¬ 
semble  an  undulating  sea  of  waving  gold.  In  early  spring,  it  is  a  delight 
to  walk  along  the  low  banks  of  the  small  bayous,  for  each  small  shrub  is 
a  bouquet  of  some  kind  of  beauty. 

The  second  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  Umbrella 
China  tree.  You  will  note  in  the  accompanying  picture  how  symme¬ 
trical  it  grows,  and  this  shape  is  seen  in  the  smallest  specimens,  which 
are  found  in  almost  every  yard,  though  they  are  not  evergreen  as  is 
the  Ligustrum,  another  favorite  tree.  The  Camphor  tree,  a  paler  shade 
of  green  than  either  the  China  or  the  Ligustrum,  lines  many  streets 
and  boulevards.  Being  evergreen,  it  is  particularly  beautiful  at  all 
seasons.  The  Crepe  Myrtle,  so  exquisite  in  its  misty  drapery  of  bloom 
in  early  spring,  is  also 
used  for  street  planting 
and  lawns.  The  Pom¬ 
egranate  and  Japonica 
reach  the  fullest  perfec¬ 
tion  here.  And  the 
Magnolias!  Oh  the 
fragrance  of  their  great 
cupped  creamy  bloom! 

After  seeing  them  once, 
one  can  never  quite  for¬ 
get  them!  Great  trees 
spread  their  long  arms 
over  the  dank  bayous, 
waving  the  sweetness 
of  their  blossoms  to  the 
passer-by.  Only  the 
small  urchins  (white 
and  black)  are  brave 
enough  to  scale  their 
trunks  and  capture  the 
big  blooms  which  they 
exchange  for  prices 
large  and  small.  They 
are  adepts  at  spying 
out  the  “Tenderfoot.” 

Hedges  of  the  ex¬ 


quisite  Cape  Jasmine  send  their  heavy  fragrance  to  greet  the  traveler 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  boulevards  are  dotted  with 
them,  alternated  with  Oleander  that  becomes  a  clump  of  prodigious 
size,  flaunting  its  vari-colored  blossoms  fully  seven  feet  in  the  air. 
The  Poinsettia,  that  California  claims  as  her  very  own,  flares  forth 
her  royal  bloom  here  when  the  ice  is  thickest  on  your  Northern  ponds 
and  snow  has  driven  you  within  doors. 

But  though  we  may  eat  Strawberries  and  green  Peas  from  our  gar¬ 
dens  in  February,  yet  there’s  one  thing  Houston  cannot  boast  and  that 

is  having  that  beloved  shrub 
of  the  gardens  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  the  Lilac,  to  thrive 
and  bloom  on  herlawns.  With 
othercharming'shrubs  smiling 
their  perfection  on  my  lawn,  1 
am  still  in  hopes  I  shall  one 
day  be  successful  in  winning  a 
Lilac  to  bloom  for  me.  Why 
must  they  demand  a  freeze  to 
enable  them  to  send  forth 
their  fragrant  racemes  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  bloom?  But 
I’m  hoping.  It’s  a  solemn 
case  of  the  “Ninety  and 
Nine.” — Mrs.  John  Clark¬ 
son  Darnell,  Katy,  Texas. 

October  Water-lilies  in 
Northern  Maine 


THE  CHINA-BERRY  OR  UMBRELLA  TREE 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Sunny  South  than  Melia  Azederach 
giving  welcome  shide  under  its  dense  foliage.  (As  seen  at  Katy,  Texas) 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine: 

N  THE  extreme  north- 


WATER-LILIES  IN  THE  COOL  NORTH 

With  blooms  from  late  July  till  October  this  pool  in  Maine  offsets  the 
notion  that  Water-lilies  are  of  necessity  only  for  warmer  sections 


where  the  Labrador  current, 
approachingclose  to  the  shore 
brings  a  succession  of  fogs  and  so  tempers  the  heat  of  summer  evenings 
that  only  rarely  can  one  sit  out  after  dark  without  an  extra  wrap,  in 
my  hill-top  garden  over-looking  the  sea,  I  have  tried  some  interesting 
experiments  with  the  Nympheas. 

A  high  CedaChedge  surrounds  my  little  garden  spot,  some  50  x  70  ft., 
protecting  it  from  the  chilling  southwest  fog  winds  of  spring  and  summer 
so  that  last  season  1  succeeded  in  keeping  tender  Water-lilies  in  con¬ 
stant  bloom  from  July  27  to  October  3rd.  The  latest  flowers  were 
taken  in  the  house  and  continued  open  for  a  week  afterward. 

My  first  attempts  were  made  two  years  ago  with  the  hardy  native 
varieties  in  hogsheads  of  nearly  2§  ft.  diameter  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  results  were  a  wealth  of  small  leaves  but  no  flowers.  Last  season 
the  problem  was  solved  by  excavating  in  May  an  artificial  pond  shaped 
like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  but  to  save  expense  of  labor  and  material,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pond  as  usually  recommended,  2 \  feet  in  depth,  I  carried  it 

down  to  18  inches  only, 
and  sunk  two  half  hogs¬ 
heads,  each  1  foot  deep 
and  25  feet  diameter, 
below  theproposed  bot¬ 
tom  level.  My  total 
excavation  was  about 
1 5  feet  long  and  8  feet 
wide  and  the  tubs  were 
placed  3  feet  apart. 
Then  blue  clay,  taken 
from  the  salt  water  flats, 
filling  5  inches  of  the 
pond,  an  inch  of  cement 
on  top  of  the  clay,  and 
some  rocks  and  pebbles 
placed  along  the  edges, 
completed  the  pond. 

The  water  level  was  a 
few  inches  below  the 
land  level  and  twelve 
inches  of  water  over  the 
mud  in  the  tubs.  The 
local  woods  and  fields 
contributed  Ferns,  wild 
Strawberry  plants, 
white  and  blue  Violets, 
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Golden-rod,  Pitcher-plants  and  a  few  others  to  decorate  the  borders, 
while  just  back  of  these,  Japanese  Iris,  Castor  Bean,  Elephant’s  Ear, 
etc.,  helped  out  the  tropical  effect  I  was  seeking. 

My  Water-lilies,  tender  Nymphaeas  this  time,  came  about  the  middle 
of  June,  a  Frank  Trelease,  a  pulcherrima  and  a  Panama-Pacific — and 
were  at  once  planted,  the  former  in  one  tub,  and  the  two  latter  in  the 
other.  The  Trelease  soon  died,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  other  two  began 
putting  forth  new  leaves  which  grew  ever  larger  and  larger. 

By  July  27  the  pulcherrima  was  in  bloom,  and  soon  after  the  Panama- 
Pacific;  both  continuing  without  interruption,  so  that  at  no  time  until 
the  pond  was  drained  in  October  did  it  lack  flowers,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  season  was  very  cool  and  rainy  with  almost  continuous 
fogs  during  June  and  July.  Furthermore,  the  pond  leaked  more  or 
less,  due  to  too  thin  cement  coating  and  carelessness  in  properly  pud¬ 
dling  the  clay,  so  that  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  from  the  garden 
hose  was  turned  into  it  several  times  a  week,  although  care  was  taken 
to  run  it  in  only  on  sunny  days. 

A  very  severe  frost  in  early  September  when  the  thermometer  fell  to 
220  did  not  kill  the  Lilies.  On  cold  fall  evenings  they  were  coverd 
with  a  thin  cloth  stretched  across  the  pond  a  foot  above  the  surface. 

The  Lilies  were  planted  in  §  loam  and  ^  cow  manure,  and  dried  blood 
fertilizer  was  put  into  the  pond  once  a  week  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  leaves  measured  13  inches  long,  the  flowers  up  to  7  inches  diameter 
and  were  of  a  marvellous  oriental  fragrance.  Last  fall  I  have  added 
another  pond  12  x  20  ft.  connecting  with  this,  and  have  placed  concrete 
boxes  for  the  Lilies  in  place  of  the  wooden  tubs,  which  will  warp  and 
leak  in  the  bottom  after  a  time. 

I  find  this  water  feature  the  most  fascinating  part  of  all  my  garden, 
and  from  early  spring  when  the  Daffodils  and  Narcissus  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  pool  until  the  gorgeous  Lily  leaves  turn  red  with  frost, 
it  is  marvellously  beautiful  in  almost  hourly  changes,  Besides  its  own 
interesting  life  with  the  burnished  goldfish  (in  early  June,  12  small  gold¬ 
fish  were  put  in  and  in  October  about  125  were  taken  out)  lurking  under 
the  big  Lily  leaves,  it  mirrors  the  climbing  Nasturtiums,  tall  Larkspur, 
waving  Lilacs,  and  even  the  birds  and  white  summer  clouds  far  over¬ 
head. — Frank  A.  Brown,  Machiasport,  Maine. 

Making  Your  Flower  Show  More  Attractive 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

OW  that  the  amateur  flower  shows  of  last  season  are  well  behind, 
may  one  who  has  taken  part  as  exhibitor  in  some  and  as  judge  in 
others,  call  attention  to  a  few  points  which  are  in  need  of  remedy? 

In  the  first  place,  how  many  shows  have  been  arranged  with  any 
thought  of  a  beautiful  general  scheme?  Usually  the  show  is  held  in 
a  public  hall  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  its  bare 
white  walls.  Rows  on  rows  of  bottled  specimens  are  placed  on  tables 
covered  with  glaring  white.  Is  it  not  as  simple  to  cover  the  tables 
with  nature’s  green?  It  costs  no  more  than  white.  Cedar  boughs  in 
summer,  or  autumn  leaves  in  the  later  months,  may  bank  the  walls. 
Vases  cost  no  more  than  bottles  now-a-days,  but  if  bottles  must  be 
used,  it  is  possible  to  conceal  them  with  crepe  paper.  The  usual  entry 
card,  some  5x8  inches,  often  larger  than  the  exhibit  itself,  can  be  made 
as  cheaply  in  half  the  size,  of  a  soft  dull  brown  or  green.  At  once  the 
glaring  aspect  is  relieved,  and  we  have  a  picture  pleasing  and  restful. 
The  management  of  the  average  amateur  flower  show  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

A  set  of  rules,  clearly  expressed,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  confusion.  The  chairman  should 
select  sub-chairmen  who  are  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  their  committees.  After  drawing  up  the  schedule  well 
in  advance,  a  committee  of  first  importance  should  keep  the  entry 
books  and  judges’  lists.  A  sub-committee  should  assist  exhibitors  in 
staging  their  entries  correctly.  Many  annual  flowers  are  placed  in 
classes  for  perennials— many  Decorative  Dahlias,  for  instance,  are 
placed  in  classes  for  Hybrid  Cactus.  Vases  containing  as  many  as 
eleven  blooms  have  been  placed  in  classes  arranged  for  vases  of  six. 
If  the  show  lasts  for  more  than  one  day,  this  committee  should  see  to 
it  that  vases  are  refilled  with  water  and  the  flowers  freshened  up. 

Judges  should  have  the  utmost  consideration.  They  are  usually  busy 
men  and  women  who  generously  give  of  their  valuable  time.  When 
they  are  asked  to  commence  judging  at  a  certain  hour,  the  committee 
in  charge  should  see  to  it  that  all  entries  are  in  place  by  that  time 
and  that  tardy  arrivals  are  disqualified.  When  there  are  many  classes 
and  many  entries  there  may  be  more  than  one  set  of  judges.  At  the 
Short  Hills  show  this  year  we  had  four  pairs  of  judges  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  most  able  man  who  settled  all  questions  which  might  arise. 
This  method  was  most  successful ;  the  judging  was  quickly  done,  and  the 


show  opened  promptly  with  every  award  attached  to  its  exhibit  card. 

Even  an  amateur  show  should  have  a  publicity  committee  to  see 
that  the  show  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public — both  for  its 
own  success  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  others.  It  is  important  also 
that  if  a  list  of  awards  is  published,  this  committee  should  see  to  it 
that  the  list  is  correct. 

Of  course  conditions  vary  with  localities,  and  one  set  of  rules  and 
arrangements  cannot  do  for  all.  However,  I  am  sure  that  all  garden 
clubs  and  other  groups  of  flower  lovers  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
publish  in  your  valuable  paper  some  sound  advice  on  the  business  of 
running  a  flower  show  so  that  the  average  management  need  not 
emerge  from  the  confusion  panting  and  exhausted. — Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Stout,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones  from  Seed 

To  the  Editors  o/The  Garden  Magazine: 

T  WAS  with  considerable  surprise  that  I  read  in  a  note  by  Julian 

Hinckley  in  the  October  magazine  that  Anemone  coronaria  seed  will 
not  germinate.  “Of  course  you  know,”  Mr.  Hinckley  tossed  it  off 
lightly.  Of  course  I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  kind!  Quite  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  raised  numerous  batches  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
from  seed  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  fact  I  prefer 
raising  them  from  seed  as  I  find  the  growth  and  bloom  better. 

The  St.  Brigid  is  merely  a  selected  strain  of  Anemone  coronaria 
developed  in  Ireland.  There  are  other  strains  such  as  Caen,  etc.,  all 
A.  coronaria,  and  all  needing  the  same  treatment.  At  their  best  I 
have  had  bloom  4  inches  across  and  the  general  run  of  them  from  25  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  Some  years  ago  The  Garden  Magazine  printed 
a  photograph  of  seedlings  blooming  in  a  flat  which  I  sent  to  the  editor. 

The  seed  of  the  Anemone,  like  that  of  a  great  many  members  of  the 
Crow-foot  family,  is  slow  in  germination.  It  germinates  in  a  month 
or  possibly  a  little  less  but  don’t  expect  a  full  crop  to  come  up  any 
quicker  than  a  month.  The  seed  looks  like  a  chunk  of  dirty  cotton 
batting  and  in  this  wool  the  seeds  are  embedded.  It  is  difficult  to 
sow  them  thinly  and  the  best  way  to  separate  the  mass,  partially  at 
least,  is  to  rub  the  wool  briskly  between  the  hands  with  dry  sand. 
Even  then  the  plants  will  come  up  in  little  clumps.  1  am  told  it  is 
best  to  sow  thinly  enough  so  they  may  be  allowed  to  bloom  where  they 
stand  but  I  have  always  transplanted  mine  without  difficulty. 

I  sow  the  seed  in  May  in  ordinary  garden  soil  (mine  is  sandy),  cover¬ 
ing  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  cloth  is  laid  over  the  earth  in  the 
box  to  keep  it  just  moist,  not  wet.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  up.  It  is  no  trick  at  all,  1  find,  to  get  from  50  to  100 
plants  from  a  fifteen  cent  packet  of  seed. 

The  Poppy-anemones  are  coldframe  plants.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  try  to  grow  them  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country  except  perhaps 
in  favored  sections  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  transplant  them  either 
directly  into  the  coldframe  or  into  flats  to  set  in  the  frame  and  they 
grow  until  November.  As  soon  as  freezing  weather  sets  in,  1  fill  the 
frame  with  leaves  and  put  on  the  sash,  removing  the  mulch  in  early 
March  as  a  rule  and  then  the  Anemones  shortly  start  sending  up  their 
blooming  stalks  and  continue  until  June. 

As  soon  as  they  die  down  I  take  up  the  tubers  as,  if  left  in  the  ground, 
they  start  growth  too  early  in  the  fall.  They  are  replanted  in  the  frame 
in  November.  The  tubers  are  so  long  lived  that  they  can  be  kept 
over  until  spring  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  In  fact  they  can  be  planted  almost  any  month  in  the  year 
but  the  bloom  is  never  as  fine  during  the  warmer  months  and  somehow 
seems  out  of  place.  They  want  rich  soil  but  not  fresh  manure.  They 
need  plenty  of  moisture. — Sherman  R.  Duffy,  Chicago,  III. 

— Is  Mr.  Hinckley  correct  in  saying  seeds  of  Anemone  coronaria  rarely 
germinate?  I  found  no  difficulty  in  germinating  imported  seed  last 
year  both  in  the  open  and  in  a  coldframe;  the  difficulty  came,  however, 
in  making  the  seedlings  grow.  I  blame  the  soil,  because  various 
seedlings  are  apt  to  stand  still  with  me  when  I  keep  them  in  flats.  I 
carried  over  my  seedlings  in  the  cellar  this  last  winter.  The  St.  Brigid 
Anemone  certainly  is  a  selection  of  A.  coronaria — an  Irish  strain — and 
is  remarkable  for  its  varied  coloring  and  size.  Doubtless  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region  this  strain  does  as  well  as  at  Seaskill,  Ireland,  where  it 
was  evolved. — T.  A.  W.,  New  Jersey. 


Correction: — It  is  regretted  that  an  error  should  have  been  made 
in  the  credit  for  the  design  of  the  H.  W.  Croft  garden  on  page  101  in 
the  April  Garden  Magazine.  The  part  of  the  garden  shown  in  the 
picture  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  Greenleaf,  whereas  Mrs.  Shipman’s 
work  was  carried  out  on  another  part  of  the  property. 
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Qlh  J^nsiuj,  OAd  federal  OaX 


Nineteen  years  of  consistently 
constant  progress  has  been  Reo’s 
reward  for  its  inflexible  mainte¬ 
nance  of  quality  manufacturing. 

The  Reo  chassis  is  double-framed, 
with  important  units  cradled 
against  road  shocks  in  an  inner 


cylinder  Reo  motor  which,  with 
giant  intake  valves  in  head,  large 
exhaust  ports,  a  four-bearing 
crankshaft  balanced  dynamically 
and  statically,  aluminum  alloy 
pistons,  unusual  cooling  efficien¬ 
cy  and  wonderful  accessibility,— 
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New  Cactus 

Dahlia 

Betty  Austin 


PEACOCK 


“ Means  the 
World’s  Best 99 


DAHLIAS 


One  hundred  (100)  acres  grown  in  1923.  We  are  the  largest 
Dahlia  Growers  in  the  World.  An  enviable  position  made  possible 
only  by  the  appreciation  of  the  Superiority  of  our  stock  by  satisfied 
customers. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  'THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAHLIAS.”  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  very  best  new  creations  and  standard 
varieties. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Eight  pages  in  natural  colors. 

Write  to-day  for  free  copy. 


PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS 

P.  O.  BERLIN  NEW  JERSEY 


The  absolutely  perfect 
Cactus  Dahlia.  Note  the 
splendid  form  and  stein  in 
the  illustration.  Color — 
yellow  at  base  of  petal; 
blending  to  rosy  carmine 
and  rose,  yellow  at  tip;  re¬ 
flex  rose.  A  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  distinctive  color 
combination,  that  makes 
it  a  best  seller.  Early,  free 
and  continuous  bloomer: 
always  full  to  the  center. 


Strong  roots  $5.00  each, 
3  for  $13.50,  6  for  $25.00. 


See  natural  color  reproduction  of  “ BETTY  AUSTIN ”  and  15  other 
varieties  in  our  new  catalogue  “ THE  WORLD'S  BEST  DAHLIAS." 


/Gardenful 

r*  or  looses 

for  $5^2 

5  Dozen  1-Year  Plants,  $5.00  N'°  words 

7  of  praise 

can  adequately  convey  the  extreme  beauty  of  this 
glorious  collection  of  sixty  selected  roses.  The  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  growth,  profuseness  of  bloom,  ex¬ 
quisite  colorings,  and  beautiful  formation  of  the 
flower  make  this  an  unrivalled  offer.  The  roses  in 
this  collection  are  commonly  known  as  monthly 
bloomers,  and  will  bloom  all  summer.  Need 
no  protection  in  the  South. 

2  Dozen  2- Year  Plants,  $5.00  The 

bloomers  for  the  garden  are  included  in  this 
collection.  They  are  of  good  size  and  offer 
unusual  value,  having  been  selected  from  the 
varieties  that  have  come  from  Europe  and  America.  These 
roses  are  not  untried,  having  passed  the  most  severe  test,  and  are 
offered  in  “Gold  Medal”  varieties.  Will  bloom  at  once  and  all 
summer. 

1  Dozen  3-Year  Plants,  $5.00  ".AS 

finest  Hybrid  Tea  Garden  Roses  of  the  three-year  size  for  summer 
blooming.  Not  only  does  the  collection  represent  all  colors  known  in 
Roses,  but  shows  many  beautiful  shades  and  color  combinations  not 
found  in  the  ordinary  varieties.  The  collection  is  of  superior  merit  and  especially 
adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions.  Each  is  a  perfect  gem  in  its  particular  color 
and  form. 

These  Roses  will  come  to  you  from  one  of  the  largest  Rose  producing  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  United  States,  carefully  packed  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Printed  instructions  will  accompany  each  shipment. 

NOTE: — 1/  desired  with  the  soil  on  the  roots ,  must  be  shipped  by  express 
collect.  If  without  soil,  will  be  sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  We 
recommend  the  former. 


Catalogue  Free 


THE  McGREGOR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Box  109  Springfield,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Wait  No  Longer 
Buy  It  Now 

Let  us  quote  you  prices  on 
that  iron  fencing  you  have 
been  wanting.  It  doesn’t 
cost  as  much  as  you  think. 
And  it’s  a  simple  matter 
to  know  the  exact  cost 
by  taking  advantage  of 
our  special  service  plan. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you 
agreeably. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue 
and  our  free  blue  print  offer. 

Enterprise  Iron  Works 

1106  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Dodson 

Bird 

Houses 


Purple  Martin  House 

Martins  feed  on  winged 
insects,  especially  the 
mosquito  One  martin 
will  eat  a  thousand  a 
day,  and  a  colony, 
hundreds  of  thousands. 
Cottage  style,  cypress, 
"the  wood  eternal," 
painted  green  and  white, 
28  compartments.  To 
go  on  pole.  26x27x11 
inches.  Price  $16  00. 
Other  styles  up  to  $78. 


A  Hobby  that  pays 

Attract  the  song  birds  NOW — 
for  this  year’s  nestings.  They 
will  protect  your  trees  and 
shrubs  and  gardens  from  insect 
pests.  Even  will  destroy  the 
mosquitoes!  Bird  houses 
scientifically  built,  to  last  season 
after  season,  designed  by  a  bird 
lover  who  is  recognized  as  an 
authority,  can  only  be  bought 
from  Mr.  Dodson.  You  see 
them  everywhere,  by  tens,  by 
hundreds.  Order  direct  from 
Kankakee. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  INC. 

jog*  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  III. 


yr  Great  Crested 
''  Flycatcher 

The  fly  catcher  is  en. 
lirely  insectivorous  His 
work  is  always  helpful. 
Strikingly  original,  this 
house  may  be  placed  on 
a  pole,  or  hung.  OJ 
white  pine.  Green.  Size 
15x11x8  inches.  Prica 
$3  50.  With  copper 
roof,  $4. SO-  W*~ 
rW 


Wren  House 
Wrens  eat  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  caterpillars,  spi. 
ders  and  mosquitoes. 
One  pair  will  catch  six 
hundred  insects  a  day. 
Of  fir  wood  with  cypress 
shingles  and  copper  cop. 
ing.  Four  compart « 
meats.  Green.  To  hang 
2S  in.  high.  18  in. 
diameter-  Price  $6  00. 


pprp  information  on  many 
l  different  houses  in 

Mr,  Dodson  s  fascinating  book¬ 
let,  " Your  Bird  Friends  and 
How  to  Win  Them."  gladly/" 
sent  upon  request.  Forty  years  vyi 
loving  study  of  the  birds  has  ' 
completed  it. 

Write  to  Mr  Dodson.  He  will 
advise  on  attracting  the  birds  to 
your  home  wherever  you  live! 
Large  estate  or  city  garden. 


More  of  my  bird  houses 
are  in  use  each  year  I 
take  joy  in  knowing 
each  one  is  home  for  a 
family  of  happy  song 
birds 


President,  American 
Audubon  Association 


See  what  the  birds  COti- 

Dodson  Famous  Sparrow  Trap,  (guaranteed  to  Remove  this  Pest,  $8.00 
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Make  Up  Your  Own  Collections 
from  These  Choice  Selections 


Darwin  Tulips 

DOZ.  100 

Bartigon.  Carmine  crimson . $1.25  $  9.00 

Centenaire.  Deep  rose,  flushed  claret .  1.50  9.00 

Dream.  Pale  lavender,  inside  violet,  blue  base  1.00  6.50 

Eclipse.  Glowing  red,  blue  base .  2.50  15.00 

Farncombe  Sanders.  Scarlet .  1.00  6.50 

La  Tulipe  Noire.  Black  maroon .  1.00  6.00 

Louise  de  la  Valliere.  Deep  rose,  blue  base  2.50  15.00 

Madam  Krelage.  Lavender  pink,  with  silver 

margins . 90  6.50 

Pride  of  Haarlem.  Brilliant  rosy  carmine . 85  6.00 

William  Pitt.  Dark  crimson .  2.00  12.00 


1  Dozen,  each «,  of  these  varieties 9  $ 12.00 

Breeder  Tulips 

Bronze  Queen.  Soft  buff,  inside  golden  bronze  $1.00  $7.50 


Cardinal  Manning.  Wine  red,  flushed  with 

rosy  bronze . 90  6.50 

Chestnut.  Rich  dark  brown . 90  7.00 

Don  Pedro.  Brown  shaded  maroon,  best  of 

this  color .  2.40  15.00 

Indian  Chief.  Mahogany  red,  shaded  purple, 

very  rich .  2.00  12.00 

Panorama.  Orange  red,  shaded  mahogany, 

very  large .  2.50  20.00 


1  Dozen  each ,  of  these  varieties ,  $8.00 

Narcissi 


Emperor.  Large  yellow  trumpet,  primrose 

perianth .  $1.00  $  8.00 

Empress.  Yellow  trumpet,  white  perianth ... .  1.00  8.00 

Golden  Spur.  Rich  yellow,  very  early . .  .85  6.00 

King  Alfred.  Golden  yellow,  unrivalled  in  size 

and  beauty .  3.50  25.00 

Poeticus  Ornatus  (Poet’s  Narcissus).  White 

cup,  margin  scarlet . 50  4.00 

Will  Scarlett.  Dazzling  orange  scarlet  cup, 

beautifully  frilled.  White  perianth .  3.50  25.00 


1  Dozen  each9  of  these  varieties ,  $9.00 

Hyacinths 

First  Size  Bulbs  Only 


King  of  the  Belgians.  Red .  $1.50  $11.00 

L’Innocence.  White .  1.50  11.00 

King  of  the  Yellows.  Yellow .  1.50  11.00 

Queen  of  the  Blues.  Light  blue .  1.50  11.00 

Captain  Boy  ton.  Porcelain  blue .  1.50  11.00 


1  Dozen  each .  of  these  varieties ,  $6.00 


Bringing  Guaranteed  Bulbs 

From  Holland  to  You 


“A  Flower  in  the  Heart  of  Every  Bulb” 

Every  Bulb  guaranteed  to  flower  and  every  flower 
guaranteed  true  to  name 


^UR  packages  are  unique  in  that  the  bulbs  are  packed  in 
Holland  in  buckwheat  hulls  and  shipped  to  New  York  in 
individual  toughly  fibred  boxes,  carefully  labelled  as  to 
name  and  variety,  each  individual  order  separately  packed 
in  Holland  and  expressed  or  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  steamer  ar¬ 
rives  from  Holland. 


Mr.  De  Wreede  is  now  in  Holland  selecting  from  the  Bulb  Fields 
strictly  quality  bulbs  in  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  other 
Holland  bulbs.  For  many  years  Mr.  De  Wreede  has  been  sending 
the  best  quality  bulbs  to  America. 


Packing  bulbs  in  buckwheat  hulls,  in  individual  packages,  preserves 
the  best  possible  health  and  condition  of  the  bulbs  and  insures  against 
danger  of  overheating,  therefore  assuring  a  “Flower  in  the  Heart  of 
Every  Bulb.”  Forwarding  to  you  from  New  York  immediately  upon 
arrival  of  the  steamer  is  guarantee  against  possible  loss  of  flower  by 
being  stored  in  bulk  lots  prior  to  shipment  to  the  individual. 


Our  Usual  guarantee  is  possible  only  through  this  ideal  method  of  se¬ 
lecting,  packing  and  shipping  which  we  know  preserves  in  the  highest 
degree  the  vitality  of  every  bulb. 


Terms'  ^^scount  on  prices  quoted  alongside  when  cash  ac- 

- - -  companies  orders.  When  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this 

cash  discount,  one-fourth  cash  invited  with  order.  Where  credit  is 
desired,  please  furnish  banking  references. 


Correspondence  invited  with  Garden  Club  Secretaries 
with  a  view  to  arranging  appointment  for  practical 
illustrated  garden  discussions  before  garden  Clubs. 

rj  i  •  .  We  prepay  all  charges  on  orders  not  beyond  3rd  Zone,  from  New  York 

'  ‘  City.  On  all  other  orders  East  of  the  Mississippi  and  beyond  the 

3rd  Zone,  add  5%  of  the  total  value  of  order;  West  of  the  Mississippi  add  10%  of 
total  value  of  order.  Money  orders,  checks,  registered  letters  or  correspondence 
may  be  sent  to  either  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  address. 

Catalogue’  ®enc*  name  f°r  copy  of  our  Fall  1923  Bulb  Catalogue  which  will 
®  be  ready  for  distribution  about  June  15th.  Write  for  prices  on 

the  new  list  of  bulbs  that  can  now  be  imported  under  recent  Government  ruling. 


EDDY  &  DE  WREEDE,  23  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Holland  address: 
SASSENHEIM,  HOLLAND 


Pennsylvania  address: 
PARADISE,  PA. 
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Mark  Twain  Said: 

“A  great,  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  weather,  but 
very  little  has  ever  been  done.” 

TF  Mr.  Clemens  had  known  about 
the  modern  Cornell  Irrigation  Sys¬ 
tems  for  gardens  and  lawns,  his 
whimsical  remark  would  have  lost 
some  of  its  pointedness. 

Nowadays  something  is  done  about 
the  weather  and  much  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  attendant  with  trying  to 
make  a  garden  or  lawn  grow  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  For  Cornell  systems 
actually  do  give  you  rain  when  and 
where  you  want  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  complete 
surveys  and  submit  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  covering  the  installation  of 
piping  systems  and  pumping  units. 

The  coupon,  or  a  postal  or  letter  will 


bring  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  describing 
the  Cornell  plan  of  gard¬ 
en  or  lawn  care,  without 
obligation. 


Systems  of  Irrigation 


/ 

/ 

s 

/ 


/ 


✓ 


/  W.  G.  CORNELL 
COMPANY 
45  East  17th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  G.  Cornell  Company 


Plumbing  —  Heating  —  Lighting 


/ 

/ 


y  ^  Send  me  to-day  free  of  charge, 
X  your  illustrated  booklet  describing 
/  in  detail  the  Cornell  System  of 
Irrigation. 


45  E.  1 7th  St.,  New  York  City  //Name 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Kansas  City 
Baltimore 


Newark 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Norfolk 
St.  Louis 


y 

y  Address. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  . 
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$cklil\g$  Seeds 


23  West  59th  Street 
New  York  City 


Don ’t 

miss  these! 


D _ . _ 4-..  C-_*  „„L.  Big  leaved,  tender,  delicious, — 

rerpetual  opinacn  not  a  Swiss  chard— a  dollar 

package  will  supply  your  table  all  summer. 


“INDIAN  SUMMER” 
Schling’s  Wonderful  New 
Snapdragon 


MAY  is  the  last  month  in  which 
to  plant,  for  this  season’s  flower¬ 
ing,  our  new  American  Snapdragon 

i( Indian  Summer  ” 

Of  truly  regal  size,  rivaling  the  Glad¬ 
ioli,  and  in  color  a  rich  copper-red 
whose  beauty  baffles  description. — A 
new  size  and  a  new  color! 

To  miss  knowing  this  peerless  snap¬ 
dragon  would  be  a  misfortune — to  see 
it  in  a  neighbor’s  garden  and  not  have 
it  in  one’s  own  would  be  worse — a 
distinct  calamity. 

“A  Word  to  the  Wise  Is  Sufficient” 

— And  here  are  three  other  Schling 
specialties  you  must  have  in  your  gar¬ 
den  this  summer. 

New  Bedding  Petunia — Violet  Queen — en- 
trancingly  beautiful,  1  pkt.  50c. 

Queen  Anne’s  Blue  Lace  Flower — rare  and 
delicate.  1  pkt.  50c. 

New  Dahlia  Zinnia — huge  double  flowers, 
1  pkt.  50c. 

1  packet  each  of  all  four  novelties — $2.00 


“Perfect  Success” 

Bucket  Sprayer  ^ 


For  Spraying  Small  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens ,  etc. 


row  Perfect  Fruit, 
Ve  getables  and  Plants 

INSURE  results.  Don’t  let  the  tiny  enemies 
of  tender  shoots  and  buds  fatten  at  your 
expense  and  cause  you  bitter  disappointment. 
Kill  them  off  by  spraying. 


Complete  Spray  Catalog  and 
price  sheet  covering  all  Dcm- 
ingHand  and  PowerSprayers 
free  on  request.  10c  enclosed 
also  brings  our  64  page  guide 
“Spraying  for  Profit” 


The  “Perfect  Success”  Pump  attaches  to  any 
bucket.  It  is  light  and  easily  carried.  Large 
brass  air  chamber  makes  pumping  easy,  and 
maintains  uniform  spray. 

Working  parts  and  cylinder  are  brass;  won’t  rust  or  cor¬ 
rode.  Solid  brass  ball  valves  are  non-chokable.  Handle 
and  adjustable  clamp  are  malleable  iron  and  unbreakable. 
4  ft.  of  §"  hose  equipped  with  patent  Deming  “Bordeaux” 
nozzle  which  regulates  spray  from  a  fine  mist  to  a  coarse, 
heavy  spray  or  complete  shut-off. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  the  “Perfect  Success”  write. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  333  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


HAND  AND  POWER PUJjtfPS FOR  ALL  US£S 
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Dreer’s  “Peerless”  Dozen  Cannas 


Large-Flowering  Canna,  Eureka 


Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1923 


Describes  many  other  choice  varieties  of  Cannas,  including  some  splendid  novelties.  It 
also  offers  all  the  worth-while  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Roses,  specially  prepared 
stock  for  out-door  planting,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Hardy  Shrubs  and  Vines,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds;  Lawn  Grass 
and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Requisites,  etc.  Illustrated  with  eight  colorplates  and 
hundreds  of  photo-engravings,  it  is  a  valuable  reference  hook  of  224  pages  and  is  sent  free 
to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Peerless  Dozen  offered  below  is  just  what  the  name  implies.  It  is  unequalled  by 
any  other  combination  of  twelve  varieties  for  intrinsic  worth  and  effectiveness. 
Each  variety  stands  prominent  in  its  color,  and  all  are  healthy  vigorous  growers  and 
free  bloomers.  All  have  green  foliage  unless  otherwise  specified. 


CHEERFULNESS.  Bright  deep 

orange,  broadly  bordered  golden-yellow; 
3*  ft. 

CITY  OF  PORTLAND.  Bright  rosy- 
pink,  very  free;  3^  ft.  35c.  each;  $3.50 
per  doz.;  $25.00  per  100. 

EUREKA.  The  best  white,  large  sub¬ 
stantial  flowers;  4§  ft. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  A  grand  clear 
golden-yellow;  4  ft.  50c.  each;  $5.00  per 
doz.;  $35.00  per  100. 

HARMONY.  Large  geranium-red, 
bronze  foliage;  3§  ft.  35c.  each;  $3.50  per 
doz.;  $25.00  per  100. 

METEOR.  Magnificent  deep  red ;  5  ft. 
MRS.  ALFRED  CONARD.  Large, 

exquisite  salmon-pink,  one  of  the  finest 


Cannas  grown,  4  ft.  35c.  each;  $3.50  per 
doz.;  $25.00  per  100. 

ORANGE  BEDDER.  Wonderful 
bright  orange  with  scarlet  infusion; 

4£  ft. 

SI  K PASSE  REVERCHON. 

Large  bright  cochineal-red  with 
light  bronze  foliage;  4|  ft.  35c. 
each;  $3.50  per  doz.;  $25.00 
per  100. 

SURPRISE.  The  brightest 
red  in  cultivation;  4£  ft. 

THE  GEM.  Straw-yellow  dotted  crim¬ 
son;  4|  ft.  35c.  each;  $3.50  per  doz.; 
$25.00  per  100. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  greatest  red 
bedder,  very  large  brilliant  flowers;  5  ft. 


All  the  above  are  supplied  in  strong  pot  plants  that  will  begin  to  flower  early  in  the  season. 
Price,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  25c.  each;  $2.50  per  doz.;  $15.00  per  100. 
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They 
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on 


to  Yours? 


MIL  w  Your  Rose  Garden — like  all  others 
— will  be  menaced  by  the  attacks  of 
■KSillBHl  the  nefarious  Rose  Bug. 

Wise,  indeed,  is  the  gardener  who,  instead  of  waiting,  prepares 
for  the  inevitable,  by  having  on  hand  a  quantity  of 


Fatal  to  Every 
Bug  it  Touches 


MELROSINE 


Four  years’  widespread  use  of  MELROSINE  has  definitely 
proven  its  effectiveness  in  repelling  invasions,  and  also  that  the  _ 
rosebug  can  be  practically  exterminated  where  MELROSINE  is  conscientiously  used 
for  several  seasons. 

Melrosine  is  sold  by  leading  horticultural  supply  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  send  a  trial  can  postpaid  on  receipt  of  6oc. 


Right  Now 


Is  the  Ideal  Time  to  Plant  Evergreens 

Tho  ground  is  just  beginning  to  warm  up  and  there  is  no  better  time 
for  EVERGREENS  to  take  hold  smoothly,  and  progress  naturally, 
along  with  the  gradual  even  rise  in  temperature. 

Our  Service  Department  recommends  the  following  groups  principally 
because  of  their  well  deserved  universal  popularity. 


DWARF  EVERGREENS 
For  Porch  or  Foundation  Planting. 
Exquisite  Plants  1  V2  to  2  ft  high. 
Pyramid  Arbor  Vitae  $2.00  Ea. 

Dwf.  Compact  Arbor  Vitae 

1.75  Ea. 

American  Arbor  Vitae  1.50  Ea. 

Golden  Plume  Cypress  2.50  Ea. 

Pfitzer’s  Juniper  2.75  Ea. 

Green  Plume  Cypress  2.50  Ea. 

Japanese  Yew  2.75  Ea. 

Veitch’s  Blue  Plume 
Cypress  2.75  Ea. 

Blue  Pyramid  Juniper  2.50  Ea. 

Oriental  Arbor  Vitae  2.00  Ea. 

Threaded  Branched  Cypress 

2.50  Ea. 

Dwarf  Mugho  Pine  2.75  Ea. 

$28.25 

For  12  (1  of  Each)  $26.00 


TALL  EVERGREENS 
For  Lawn  Planting 
Selected  Specimens  3  to  4  ft  high 


Hemlock  Spruce 
Austrian  Pine 
Scotch  Pine 
Douglas  Fir 
Veitch’s  Fir 
Norway  Spruce 
Bothan  Pine 
Red  Pine 
White  Spruce 
Pyramidal  Spruce 
Silver  Fir 
Japanese  Pine 


$4.00  Ea. 

3.50  Ea. 
2.75  Ea. 
3.25  Ea. 

4.50  Ea. 
2.75  Ea. 
3.25  Ea. 

2.75  Ea. 

3.50  Ea. 

3.75  Ea. 

4.50  Ea. 
3.25  Ea. 


$41.75 

For  12  (1  of  Each)  $38.00 


For  the  many  who  invariably  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  do  their 
planting,  we  suggest  that  it  is  still  time  to  plant  the  following. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
All  Extra  Heavy — 3  to  4  ft.  high 
Sweet  Syringa 
Common  Snowball 
Butterfly  Bush 
Rose  of  Sharon 
Purple  or  White  Lilac 
Spice  Bush 
Double  Pink  Deutzia 
Red  Twigged  Dogwood 
Bridal  Wreath 
Golden  Bell 

For  10  (1  of  Each)  $5.00 
For  100  (10  of  Each)  $45.00 


HARDY  PERENNIALS 
Each  Specie  in  Variety 
Foxglove 
Larkspur 
Phlox 

Canterbury  Bells 

Columbines 

Iris 

Hollyhocks 
Sweet  William 
Chrysanthemums 
Hardy  Asters 

For  10  (1  of  Each)  $2.50 
For  100  (10  of  Each)  $20.00 


Successful  for  ov>er  a.  century" 

AMEQICAM  AUQSERIES 

H.E. HOLDEN,  Manner 

Singer  Building 

MEW  YORK. 
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FENCE  Time  NOW 


Maytime — when  spring  lures 
the  short-cutter  to  trample 
your  budding  flowers  and  the 
young  plants  in  your  garden; 
when  the  softened  earth 
now  permits  you  to  build 
the  needed  barrier — this  is 
FENCE  time. 


cSdm  erica's 
first  wire, 
fence- 1883" 


PAGE 

PROTECTION  FENCE 


Ingot  Iron 


^The  only  wire 
fence  made  of 
cArmco  SnfotJron. 


The  fence  for  all  time  is  an  unclimbable  wire-link  PAGE  Pro¬ 
tection  Fence — the  only  fence  that  may  be  had  of  ARMCO 
Ingot  Iron,  which  is  the  highest  type  rust-resistant  metal  made. 
There  is  a  PAGE  distributor  in  your  locality  ready  to  serve  you 
with  plans,  estimates  and  prompt  construction. 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  book  of  designs ,  “ FENCES  for  Protection  and  Beauty  .” 

PAGE  FENCE  &  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASSOC. 

217  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


OUR  TULIP  GARDEN 

tvds  awarded  two  Gold  Medals  at  the  International 
Flower  Show ,  New  York ,  1923 

The  Most  Admired 
TULIP 

in  our  1923  Prize  Garden  was  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Darwin) — of  charming,  clear  pink 
color. 

$2  a  dozen;  $5  for  50;  $9.50  a  hundred 

Order  now.  Plant  this  fall  for  May,  1924, 
flowering.  Remit  when  delivered. 

Same  superior  quality  as  has  made 
“Scheepers  Quality  Bulbs”  famous  the 
country  over. 

CATALOGUES 

Our  literature  is  costly.  It  is  gratis  however  to 
readers  of  Garden  Magazine.  No  postal  requests. 


JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  Specialist  for 
Quarter  of  a  Century 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


“Watched  by  Wild  Animals”  ENOS  A.  MILLS’  Latest  Nature  Book  ffl 


Net 

SO 


.66 


Little  Wonder  Hedge  Trimmer”  ■■ 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off. 

With  Lawn  Clipping  Attachment 

This  new,  wonderful  device  makes  hedge  trimming  a  pleasure.  Trims 
any  shape  hedge,  more  evenly  and  5  to  10  times  faster  than  the  old,  hard 
hand-shears  method. 


Hedge  Trimmer 


Saves  Time,  Labor,  Money 

In  use  on  thousands  of  estates,  homes  and  institutional  grounds. 
Strong,  durable  and  perfect  in  operation.  Equipped  with  lawn 
clipping  attachment  it  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  every  owner  who  wants  his  hedge  and 
lawn  to  look  right. 

3  sizes,  30";  40"  and  60"  blades  $25  to  $35 

Lawn  Clipping  Attachment  -  $15  extra 

Can  also  be  used  in  rough  field,  adjustable  to  any  height.  Cuts  10  times  as  fast  as  scythe. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Live  dealers  and  agencies  wanted  everywhere. 


DETCO  MFG.  CO., 


Formerly 

John  C.  Dettra  Machine  Co 
Selling  Agents— Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co 


Oaks,  Pa. 

Pa. 


Lawn  Clipper 


OUR  TULIP  GARDEN 

at  the  International  Flower  Show ,  New  York ,  7921,  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  Prize  as  the  best 
exhibit  of  the  Show 
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“Of  all  flowers , 

Met  kinks  the  Rose  is  best/ 


MOST  of  us  agree  with  the  poet,  but 
when  you  stop  carefully  to  consider 
how  few  roses  one  sees  in  the  average 
day’s  journey,  you  are  struck  with  the 
dearth  of  this  charming  flower. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  of  England  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  if  you  “would  go  with  him 
to  one  of  the  big  London  railway  stations 
in  the  morning,  he  would  guarantee  that 
out  of  a  hundred  thousand  commuters 
you  would  see,  every  second  person  would 
have  come  that  morning  from  a  home 
where  there  was  a  rose  garden,  or  at  least 
a  few  rose  plants  growing.” 

What  a  lift  and  zest  for  the  day’s  work  must 
come  into  the  lives  of  these  50,000  folks  with  this 
morning  sip  of  beauty  and  fragrance  which  they  en¬ 
joy  from  their  ro^es,  and  if  I  correctly  recall,  in  many, 
many  cases  a  bright,  sweet  “nosegay”  is  carried 
along  so  that  a  fellow  brain  or  brawn  worker, 
through  the  course  of  the  day  may  thus  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  garden  and  be  refreshed  right  midst  the  grit 
and  grind  of  the  daily  round. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  caught  the  habit?  Why 
should  not  we  as  a  people  weave  into  our  lives 
this  golden  thread  of  pleasure  that  costs  so  little 
and  may  mean  so  much?  For  it  is  easy  to  have 
roses  if  we  will  re¬ 
member  just  one 
thing,  “It  never 
rains  roses,  if  you 
want  Roses  you 
must  plant  them.” 

Buy  CONARD  Roses  and  be 
successful — they’re  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  Each  rose  bears  a  dur¬ 
able  celluloid  star  tag  to  identify 
the  variety  in  your  garden.  No 
other  roses  have  this  feature. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE— roses  for  every  locality 
— and  purpose,  with  12  choice 
varieties  in  natural  colors — 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

CONARD  £°: 

Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists  for  years 


GROW 


CONiARD 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry.  A  delight¬ 
ful,  healthful  calling — one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
open  to  women.  New  interest  every  day.  Two-year 
diploma  course  combines  practice  with  theory.  Good 
positions  open  to  our  graduates-  Eighteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  all  particulars  address 
Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director,  Box  A,  Ambler,  Fa. 


THE  MARK  OF  A  GOOD  mower 


STAYTlTb 

handles  identify 

Pennsylvania 

Lawn  Mowers 


Pennsylvania 

Qualify  Mowers 
Hardware 
&Seed  Stores 


Possibilities — and  Their  Realization 


Be  the  estate  large  or  small,  possibilities  for  improvement  are  boundless.  A 
bog  may  become  a  water  garden,  a  rocky  hillside  a  miniature  Alpine  landscape; 
neglected  woodland  may  become  “paradise  regained”  with  the  help  of  our  native 
broadleaved  evergreens  and  other  native  plant  treasures.  There  are  quite  as  many 
opportunities  to  be  found  on  most  suburban  estates  as  in  town  gardens,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  in  quantity  of  plants  required  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the  plant 
material.  And  regardless  of  whether  you  live  in  town  or  country  I  can  promise  you 


Flowers  This  June — 
for  Prompt  Action 

My  method  of  digging,  packing  and  shipping 
will  enable  you  to  putin  your  possession  shapely, 
well  budded  specimens  of  Azaleas,  Andromedas, 
Kalmias  and  various  Rhododendrons,  all  ready  to 
burst  into  bloom  during  June.  Of  course  the  flow¬ 
ers  may  not  be  as  perfect  as  they  will  be  in  the 
years  to  come,  but  you  can  plant  them  any  time 
during  late  April  and  up  to  middle  of  May  and  en¬ 
joy  glorious  flowers  practically  30  days  later. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Right  now  is  an  ideal  time  to 
plan  to  have  an  abundance  of 


Flowers  Next  Fall — 
for  May  planting 

The  forty  odd  kinds  of  native  ferns  offered 
through  my  catalogue  may  all  be  planted  through¬ 
out  May.  Arranged  in  irregular  clumps  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Butterfly  Weeds,  Wild  Asters,  Gentians, 
Meadow  Rue,  Cardinal  Flowers,  etc.,  they  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  create  charming  corners  around  the 
home,  to  line  shaded  paths  and  transform  unsightly 
fence  lines  into  a  joy  to  the  eye. 

All  of  above  and  many  other  plant  materials  for 
wild  woodland  gardens,  rock  and  water  gardens- — 
in  short  any  form  of  naturalistic  planting  you  may 
have  in  mind  are  fully  described  in 


The  Gillett  Catalogue 


which  will  serve  you  as  an  index  to  plants  needed  to  put  into  exe¬ 
cution  any  unusual  garden  ideas.  A  copy  of  it  is  yours  free  for 
the  asking.  Please  mention  Garden  Magazine. 


Edward  Gillett,  Fern  and  Flower  Farm,  3  Main  St.,  Southwick,  Mass. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR  TREES  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  V.  M.  H. 
For  tree  lovers  and  book  lovers  both.  Limited  edition.  Illustrated.  Net  $10.00 


When  Mistress  Spring 
Comes  to  Your  Garden 

Her  path  should  be  lined  with  Daffodils  and 
Tulips — those  colorful  blooms  of  May  and  June. 
For  the  gardener  who  wants  an  extra  choice 
assortment  of  spring  flowers  I  recommend 

The  Sunrise  Collection 


35  Narcissi,  assorted  varieties. . .  $2.75 
100  Single  Tulips,  assorted .  2.75 


100  Darwin  Tulips,  assorted. . . .  $2.75 
25  Hyacinths,  assorted .  3.50 


Any  one  collection  at  the  price  indicated. 

The  Complete  Sunrise  Collection,  260  Bulbs,  for  only  $10 

Send  your  order  now — you  need  not  pay  for  them  until  you  receive  them  next  fall. 
BETTER  BULBS— By  Farr.  My  1923  catalogue  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Crocus, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  spring-blooming  bulbs  is  ready.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company  JPjPLANTS\ 

104  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Plan  to  see  our  display  of  Peonies  at  the  Colonial  T rust  Co.,  Reading ,  Pa.,  and 
at  Mr.  William  H.  Loder’s,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  the  first  week  in  June. 
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Plan  Your  House 
and  Greenhouse  Together 


PLAN  your  greenhouse  to 
adjoin  directly  to  your 
house,  so  that  at  any  time  you 
can  step  into  its  perpetual  flower 
filled  spring  time. 

It  may  add  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  cost,  but  what  like  expen¬ 
diture  can  approach  the  added 
joy  and  satisfaction  it  insures. 


Send  for  booklet  called  Own 
Your  Own  Greenhouse. 


n: 


Save  Labor— Save  Solution 

Try  the  Auto-Spray  way.  You  can  apply  a  fine  spray 
or  a  solid  stream  as  desired — no  waste.  Our  No.  I, 
shown  here,  operates  by  compressed  air.  It  is  easily 
charged  and  will  drive  a  strong,  drenching  spray  into 
a  good-sized  fruit  tree.  Auto-  pop  shut-off  wholly 
prevents  dripping  and  waste  of  expensive  materials. 


p  spe 

I  The 


“You  Must  Spray  to  Make  Crops  Pay** 

We  make  Auto-Sprays  in  40  styles  and  sizes,  from  the  smallest 
hand  sprayer  to  the  horse-drawn  outfit.  Your  dealer  will  show 
you  one  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Write  us  for  free  Spray  Calendar,  prepared  by  Cornell  University 
specialists.  Also  ask  for  Catalogue. 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  850  Maple  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Final  Offerings  of  the  Season  on 

is-Gold  Medal  Gladioli 


■iiimiiii  m 


Quick  action  is  necessary  to  secure 
these  splendid  values  from  the  surplus 
stock  of  our  private  gardens. 

Bertrex,  white;  Crimson  Glow,  crimson; 
C.  M.  Kelway,  pink  blotched;  Flora,  gor¬ 
geous  yellow;  Gretchen  Zang,  pink ;  Herada, 
mauve;  Halley,  salmon;  Chicago  White, 
white;  Pearl,  pink;  Pink  Perfection,  salmon 
pink;  Prince  of  Wales,  golden  salmon;  Ida 
Van,  scarlet;  Wilbrink,  flesh  pink;  Mrs. 
Watt,  American  Beauty. 

1  bulb  each  of  the  above  extra  fine  varieties  post¬ 
paid,  $1.75;  3  bulbs  each,  $3.00;  6  bulbs  each,  $5.00. 

MARSHAL  FOCH.  Kunderd’s  Gor¬ 
geous  ruffled  pink  variety,  winner  of  the 
Burpee  Silver  Trophy  at  the  American 
Gladiolus  Society  Show  for  the  finest  va¬ 
riety,  4  bulbs,  $1.50;  12  bulbs,  $4.00,  postpaid. 

Seven  of  Kunderd’s  finest  Primulinus 
Hybrids;  Alice  Tiplady,  Altair,  Linton, 
Myra,  Salmon  Beauty,  Tupelo,  Topaz. 

I  each  of  above  seven  for  $1.00; 

3  each,  21  in  all,  for  $2.50. 

Mixture  of  our  champion  strain  of  prize 
winners,  50  bulbs  for  $3.00;  1 00  for  $5.00,  postpaid. 

Ask_  for  free  descriptive  list. 

MARGARET  BREARD  HAWKS 

Elmwood  Terrace 

Bennington  Vermont 


M-indL  HUMUS 

For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

TA'c  z’ f  i  l i  1 1/  'filer  As  er* 

It  is  unequaled  for  increasing  the  fertility 
and  yield  of  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  For  making  new  and  restoring 
old  lawns.  It  makes  a  clay  soil  friable, 
and  a  sandy  soil  hold  moisture.  It  means 
success  with  Rhododendron,  Kalmia, 
Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns.  $18.00  per  ton. 
$5.00  for  5, 1001b.  bags,  f.o.b.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 


H. 

70  E.  45th  St. 


B.  PRINDLE 


New  York 


HAVE  YOU  A 

GREENHOUSE ? 

There  is  a  certain  prestige  and  distinction  attached 
to  the  ownership  of  a  Callahan  Greenhouse.  Roses 
and  orchids  in  mid-winter — crisp  head  lettuce  for  the 
Christmas  table — are  a  matter  of  course  to  those  who 
own  such  an  outdoor  conservatory. 


are  built  to  fit  y cur  needs  and  your  resources.  The 
size  and  the  price  varies,  but  the  quality  never  changes. 
Shipped  direct  in  completely  finished  unit  sections, 
ready  to  assemble.  Your  gardener  can  erect  one  with 
only  a  few  simple  tools.  You  save  on  the  low  Factory- 
to-You  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  the  Green-  FREE 
house  Book.  It  illustrates  1 
all  styles  and  shows  how  UnQk 
easily  they  are  erected. 

THE  T.  J.  CALLAHAN  CO. 

1121  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  larger  Greenhouses 
for  Commercial  Growers.  If  interested, 
ask  for  Covw'ercial  Catalogue. 


Mi  in  1 1  n  m  i  mi  m  1 1 1  m  mrni  1 1  m  m  i  n  1 1 1 1  ni  1 1 1 1 1 M 
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Prize-Winning  Dahlias!  Giants! 


You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  the  best  at 
|  the  prices  below.  Don’t  get  left  —  send 
S  order  at  once  for  delivery  when  wanted. 

|  Attraction,  Hybrid-Cac.  Mammoth  lilac;  waved 

petals;  wondeiful . $  .80  each 

Azalea,  Dec.  Giant.  Cream  yellow,  outer  petals 

suffused  pink . i.oo 

Bessie  Boston*  Dec.  Large.  Massive,  brilliant  red 

serrated  petals . .40  ” 

Break  O’  Bay*  Cac.-Dec.  Light  sulphur,  tipped 

lighter;  massive  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1.00 

Copper,  Dec.-Cac.  Immense  orange,  yellow, 

shaded  copper . .75  ” 

Clara  Seaton*  Ball.  Giant  golden  salmon  -  -  .75  ” 

Cream  Queen,  Dec.  Distinct  color — creamy  ochre; 

very  large  - . 1.50  ” 

Dr.  II.  L.  Tevis,  Dec.  Old  gold  suffused  rose; 

apricot  reverse . 1.00  ” 

Dream,  Dec.  Beautiful  peach  pink  shades;  very 

large . 1.00  " 

Etend&rd  de  Lyon,  Peony-Flowered.  Largest 

and  finest  purple  -  -  -  -  -  -  .70  " 

Gveque,  Dec.  Monster  deep  lilac,  shaded  blue  -  .70  ” 

Frasa  M.  Ilolzendorff,  Dec.  Serrated  petals  of 

pink  tipped  cream . 1.00  ” 

€ren«  Miles,  Hyb.-Show.  Immense  size;  lavender 

pink,  striped  purple . 1.00  ” 

HI  €5111,  Peony-Flowered.  Giant  gold,  reverse  red¬ 
dish  copper  -  . 1.00" 

HochsaS,  Dec.  Monster  golden  orange,  russeted  -  .50  V 

llortulanus  Fiet,  Dec.  Salmon  pink,  shaded 

amber;  large . .80” 

Jean  Kerr,  Hyb.-Show,  large,  pure  white  -  .50  ” 

•Justice  Bailey,  Hyb.-Cac.  Immense  rich  pink, 

lighter  base  -  - . .80  ” 

King  Albert,  Dec.  A  Whopper!  Royal  purple  -  1.00  ” 

Kiisg  of  Commerce,  Dec.  Medium  large,  but  the 
best  habited  Dahlia  grown  to-day  and  unique 

color — tango  and  gold  1.50  ” 

La  Favorlta,  Hyb.-Cac.  Large  brilliant  orange 

salmon  - . 1.75  ” 

La  Tonn*  Dec.  A  wonder  in  size  and  color;  am¬ 
ber,  pink  and  beryl .  .75  ” 

Marguerite  Bouchon,  Cac.  Giant  rich  pink,  tip¬ 
ped  white . .50  ” 

Maryan,  Dec.  Monster,  brilliant  apricot  -  -  1.00  ” 

Maude  Adams,  Ball.  Medium  size;  white  over¬ 
laid  rich  pink  . .50  ” 

Mildred  Sloeombe*  Dec.  Very  large  mauve  pink  1.00  " 

Mens.  i©  Norimaud,  Dec.  Serrated  petals;  giant 

yellow  striped  red . .75  " 

Mrs.  Atherton,  Dec.  Mammoth  clear  deep  yellow  1.00  ” 

Mrs.  Edna  Spencer,  Cac.  The*  largest  delicate 

orchid  pink  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1.25  ” 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hathaway,  Peony-Flowered.  Creamy 

salmon  and  pink  giant  -  -  -  -  -  .50  ” 

Mrs.  Jessie  Seal,  Peony-Fl.  Largest  old  rose 

shaded  gold . 1.00  ” 

Mrs.  Nathan  Slocombe,  Dec.  Finest  large  deep 

yellow . 1.00  ” 

Mrs.  Fopp,  Peony-Dec.  Giant  rosy  salmon,  suf¬ 
fused  gold . 1.00  ” 

Mrs.  li.  R.  Strange,  Dec.  Copper  orange,  shaded 

old  rose;  giant . 1.50  ” 

Patrick  O’ Mara,  Dec.  The  Gold  Medal  Dahlia; 

old  gold . -  1.50  ” 

Pride  of  California,  Dec.  Massive  rjch  red; 

deeper  center . 1.00  ” 

Princess  Mary,  Dec.  The  finest  and  most  beautiful 

pink  Dahlia . .60  " 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Peony-Fl.  Large  lavender 

cerise . -  -  ,  -  .60  ” 

Rose  Gem,  Dec.  Waved  petals,  large  beautiful 

cameo  pink . .50” 

Salome  Jane,  Dec.  Mammoth  old  gold,  tinged 

red  . 1.25  ” 

The  Billionaire,  Peony-Fl.  Monster  cup-shaped 

golden  orange . 2.00  ” 

Theodore  Vail,  Dec.  Massive  old  gold  shaded 

light  apricot . 1.00  ” 

Yellow  Giant,  Dec.  Enormous  deep  yellow  -  .40  ” 

Yellow  King,  Hyb.-Cac.  Largest  light  yellow,  full  .50  ” 


One  tuber  King  of  Commerce  or  Patrick 
Q9Mara  given  free  with  each  $10.00  worth 
ordered 

The  foregoing  are  only  44  of  our  more  than  1400 
different  varieties,  from  10c  each  upward;  the 
largest  selection  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Many  Special  Offers  in  our  Free  Catalogue,  of  all 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  greatest  of  the  New  Sorts. 

INDIANA  DAHLIA  FARM 
Dept.  G  New  Albany,  Ind.  | 


— - SEND  25c  FOR - 

Most  Talked  of  Flower  Book, 

published  in  last  4  yrs-C‘Unvarnished  Facts” 

Edition  of  Tips  and  Pointers  for  Beginners  with 

PEONIES 

HENRY  S.  COOPER,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 


Evergreens  to  Brighten  the  World  in  Winter 

THERE’S  a  Norse-like  sturdiness  in  evergreens  that  makes  them  welcome  in  our  gardens,  our 
streets,  our  parks,  and  our  playgrounds.  No  grounds  can  even  approach  completeness  without 
their  picturesque  grace  and  richness  of  color  in  winter  and  summer. 

Use  Them  Generously — Avoid  Future  Regrets 

Year  by  year  Evergreens  increase  in  value — season  after  season  your  pride  in  them  grows. 
Measured  in  beauty  and  time-saving  Hicks  Big  Evergreens  are  the  cheapest  investment  you  can  make. 
You  can  get  them  by  the  truck-load  or  car-load,  and  know  they  will  live — we  guarantee  them. 
Check  this  list — note  the  value  of  each  kind. 


Size 

Each 

Per  10 

Size 

Each 

White  Fir 

2-3 

ft. 

$  2.50 

$22.50 

Austrian  Pine 

7-10 

ft. 

$2  5.0  0 

3-4 

ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

10-12 

ft. 

45.00 

4-5 

ft. 

5.00 

45.00 

Jack  Pine 

6-8 

ft. 

10.00 

6 

ft. 

10.00 

8-10 

ft. 

15.00 

6-8 

ft. 

20.00 

Mugho  Pine 

1 

ft. 

3.00 

Nikko  Fir  (Japanese) 

3-4 

ft. 

6.00 

50.00 

1  Vz 

ft. 

4.00 

5-6 

ft. 

10.00 

90.00 

Red  Pine 

4-5 

ft. 

5.00 

8-10 

ft. 

40.00 

6-8 

ft. 

20.00 

Japanese  Cypress  (Green; 

1-ltt 

ft. 

2.50 

20.00 

Scotch  Pine 

3-4 

ft. 

3.00 

Japanese  Cypress  (Golden) 

1 

ft. 

1.25 

10.00 

8-10 

ft. 

20.00 

Japanese  Cypress  (Blue) 

1 

ft. 

2.00 

White  Pine 

4 

ft. 

3.00 

2 

ft. 

3.00 

5 

ft. 

6.00 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

8-9 

ft. 

4  0.00 

6 

ft. 

10.00 

American  Hemlock 

3 

ft. 

3.50 

30.00 

8 

ft. 

15.00 

4 

ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

Japanese  Yew  (Upright) 

4-5 

ft. 

18.00 

Japanese  Hemlock 

2-2  y2  ft. 

3.0  0 

25.00 

5-6 

ft. 

25.00 

3-4 

ft. 

5.00 

45.00 

Japanese  Yew  (Flat  Form) 

1V2x2 

ft. 

6.00 

6 

ft. 

10.00 

1 J/2  X4 

ft. 

25.00 

Come  to  the  Nursery — 

-See  the  Trees  and  Plants 

25.00 

35.00 

40.00 

25.00 

130.00 

25.00 

50.00 

75.00 


50.00 


Select  what  you  want  from  our  new  “Plantateria” — perennials,  roses,  shrubs— and  take  them  with  you 
greens,  have  them  tagged  for  delivery  at  any  time. 

Ask  for  our  new  edition  of  “Home  Landscapes” — ready  now.  Write  for  a  copy  if  you  cannot  call. 


HICKS  NURSERIES, 


BOX  M, 


Pick  out  the  ever- 

WESTBURY,  L.  1.,  NEW  YORK 


CACTI  GIVEN 

and  my  new  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Cactus  Culture  Book 
with  order  for  two  large 
blooming  size  Cactus  plants 
with  rainbow  spines  for  only 
98c  postpaid. 

MRS.  H.  F.  FEEBACK 
2831  Pershing'  Drive 
El  Paso,  Texas 


IRISES,  PEONIES 
AND  GLADIOLI 

All  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  should 
get  our  free  illustrated  1923  catalogue  at 
once.  Shipping  season  is  now  here. 

RAINBOW  GARDENS 

703  Commerce  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR  TREES  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  V.  M.  H. 


RUSTLESS 

EVERLASTING 
ALUMINIUM  TAGS 


end  label  vexations  in  garden  and  on  porch  windows  and  screens.  Any 
name  embossed,  not  printed,  one  name  to  each  tag,  two  cents  each. 
(Sample  four  cents).  Bolles  stencil  alphabet  (only  $1.20)  invaluable  for 
garden  stakes,  sign  boards.  Black  letters,  white  background,  means 
dignity  and  distinction  to  your  garden,  Bolles  Dahlia  Booklet  No.  4, 
CULTIVATION.  No.  6,  FERTILIZERS  AND  LARGE  BLOOMS, 
and  No.  3,  PROPAGATION  (deals  with  seeds  and  seedlings)  are 
now  needed.  Fifty  cents  each,  returnable.  Five  other  dahlia  booklets. 


Free  prospectus ,  description  0/ 
tags  and  sample  stencil  Print 

Charlton  Burgess  Bolles 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  81  Media,  Penna; 


Dof/  Kennel 


No.  4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens — 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


You  Can  Have  Nothing  Better.  Poultry  fanciers 
of  international  reputation  prefer  and  use  Hodgson 
Poultry  Houses  because  they  are  superior  in  every 
way.  They  are  properly  ventilated  and  yet  can  be 
comfortably  heated  in  the  coldest  weather. 


Feeding,  egg  gathering,  watering  and  cleaning  can 
be  accomplished  far  more  easily  where  Hodgson 
Poultry  Houses  are  in  use.  And  they  are  practical 
and  easy  to  erect.  Send  for  catalogue  X,  which  will 
be  mailed  free. 


Uf»nr  CflM  Portable  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co„  71-73  Federal  St. 
lTUUvJ.Jvl'l  HOUSES  Boston,  Mass.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Service — what  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  there  is  in  being 
able  to  look  back  upon  ser¬ 
vice  well  performed.  Since 
1880,  the  name  of  Hammond  has  stood  for  high  stand¬ 
ards  in  Insecticides.  We  are  now  serving  the  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  first  took  our  word  for  Hammond’s 
Slug  Shot.  And  after  forty  years  it  continues  to  be  the 
most  widely  used,  dependable  remedy  for  fighting  the  de¬ 
structive  potato  bug. 


Kept  Faith 
for  Three 
Generations 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers — from 
Coast  to  Coast 


The  initial  success  which 
Slug  Shot  scored  from  ocean 
to  ocean  caused  us  to  experi¬ 
ment  along  other  lines  and 
perfect  different  remedies  for 
different  pests. 

Hammond’s 
Thrip  Juice 

is  an  effective  contact  insecticide 
which  destroys  sap  sucking  insects, 
such  as  Aphis,  White  Fly  and  other 
pests  that  live  on  plant  juice. 
Equally  effective  for  use  indoors  or 
around  the  garden  and  grounds. 

Still  Other  Garden  Helps 

Besides  the  four  leaders  already 
mentioned,  Hammond’s  Horicum 
will  be  found  helpful  in  fighting 
against  San  Jose  Scale.  A  can  of 
it  should  he  in  every  garden  home, 
since  the  Sanjose  Scale  infests  prac¬ 
tically  all  deciduous  fruit  trees  and 
many  ornamentals. 

Hammond’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  fine  pulp  form  is  a  superb  article, 
ready  to  be  diluted  to  be  used  in 
fighting  all  kinds  of  blight,  espe¬ 
cially  the  potato  blight. 

Then  there  is  Hammond’s  Scro- 
fularia  Powder,  Fluid  Tobacco  Ex¬ 
tract,  and  Kerosine  Emulsion,  all 
reliable  remedies  of  great  usefulness 
for  field  or  garden.  Hammond’s 
Gold  Medal  Remedies  are  sold  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  by  the  Seed  dealers 
of  America.  Make  up  your  mind 
that  it  is  a  good  insecticide  if  it 
comes  from  Hammond’s.  Write 
to-day  for  our  booklet. 


Copper  Solution 

continues  to  be  a  most  satisfactory 
remedy  against  rust,  blight,  leaf- 
spot,  and  other  diseases  attacking 
fruits  and  flowers  alike.  Also  an 
active  agent  against  mildew  and 
anthracnose  or  leaf-spot  diseases. 

Grape  Dust 

serves  as  an  effective  and  econom¬ 
ical  remedy  against  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  on  vining  vegetables  as  well 
as  berry  bushes.  It  counteracts 
powdery  mildew  on  grapes  and  is 
equally  satisfactory  used  outdoors 
or  under  glass. 


“Insects  and 
Blights” 

now  published  for  forty  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  is  a  modest  twenty- 
four  page  book  which  has  been 
the  standard  advisor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  home-gardeners  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fighting  blights,  bugs,  and 
plant  diseases.  A  thoroughly 
practical  manual,  every  line  of 
it  dictated  by  experience,  it  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  home 
garden  library.  Send  for  your 
copy — a  post  card  will  do. 


“Insects  and  Blights”  —  Gladly  Mailed  Free 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 

BEACON  NEW  YORK 


riUDC  MARK. 


Fawn  or  Deer  Tongue  Lilies 

Use  Erythroniums  in  colonies  with  ferns  and  plants 
which  love  a  shady  situation.  They  are  hardy  even  in 
Toronto,  and  require  no  attention. 

That  you  may  have  a  colony  I  am  making  special  low 
prices  for  bulbs  as  they  come  from  the  field.  Some  are 
small  and  some  large;  60%  or  more  will  bloom  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Delivery  in  September,  postpaid. 

IOO  IOOO  5000 

Eryfchronium  Californicum.  Cream.  $1.50  $10  $37.50 

“  Citrimim*  Cream  and  lemon.  2.00  15  62.50 

“  Grandiflorum  Robustum,  But¬ 
tercup  yellow.  2.00  15  62.50 

44  Hendersonii.  Lavender.  2.00  15  62.50 


•• 


Ukiah,  California 


CARL  PURDY 


Triple  Tool  Adjustment 

An  Exclusive  Macultivator  Feature 


PATENTED,  adjustable,  tool  hold¬ 
ers  on  the  Motor  Macultivator 
enable  you  to  work  freely  and  effi¬ 
ciently  in  any  form  of  plantation  and 
in  any  soil.  Macultivator  tools  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjustable  for 
width,  depth,  and  cutting  angle  over  a 
very  wide  range  of  application. 

Macultivator  tool  adjustment  en¬ 
ables  you  to  use  the  desired  number 
of  tools  and  to  place  them  exactly 
where  you  want  them.  Planet  Jr. 
tools  easily  attached. 

The  sturdy  dependability  of  the 
Motor  Macultivator,  its  abundant 
power  and  trouble-free  simplicity  make 
it  a  life-time  implement. 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 

THE 

MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  CO 

Toledo,  Ohio 

MOTOR 


MACULTIVAT 
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Meadow  Sweet  attains  a  height  of  18  inches  to  two  feet 


Moon’s  Meadow  Sweet 

THE  Meadow  Sweet — use  it  freely  in 
shade;  under  usual  garden  conditions  c 
for  bed  planting  and  for  edging  walks. 

Plant  Them  Now 

Six  sturdy  clumps  assorted  varieties  with  name 


attached,  3  pinks — 
3  whites — for  $1.75;  12  sturdy  clumps  6  of  each  color,  $3.00,  both  offers 
f.  o.  b.  Morrisville.  This  is  a  Special  Offer  to  Garden  Magazine  readers, 
so  please  mention  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
G.  The  chapter  “What  to  Plant  and  Where”  will  help  you  with  your 
planting  problems. 


Moons  Nurseries 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORRISVILLE  which  as  1  mile  from  Trenton,  N.  J.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Springtime 
at  Mayfair 

means  meadow  and  woodland  gay  with 
Daffodils,  gardens  glorious  with  stately 
Tulips.  Your  own  personality  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  garden  if  you  spend  an  hour 
at  Mayfair  choosing  the  varieties  you  wish 
to  have  next  spring. 

The  Flowers  Wait  For  You 

and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  when  to  come.  If 
you  are  too  far  away  for  a  personal  visit  the 
Blue  Book  of  Bulbs  will  appeal  to  you,  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  noteworthy  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths  and  Crocus.  The  Blue  Book  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  ct's.,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  orders  amounting  to 
$2.50  and  over. 


Chester  Jay  Hunt,  Inc. 

Dept.  B  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 


Tulips,  Crown  of  Gold,  Yellow 
75c  Per  Dozen;  $4  per  100 


Grow  Flowers  Like  These 

In  Your  Home  or  Garden! 

You  can  not  see  these  Dutch  bulbs  in  bloom  without 
feeling  a  bit  of  Springtime  in  your  heart.  At  small  cost 
and  practically  no  effort,  all  Winter  long  you  can  have 
pink  and  blue  Hyacinths  for  your  dining  room  table, 
gorgeous  red  Tulips  to  brighten  up  your  library  and  Nan 
cissi  to  splash  odd  corners  with  color.  In  the  Spring 
these  flowers  will  gaily  bedeck  your  lawn  and  add  love¬ 
liness  to  the  beds  and  borders  of  your  garden.  You  will 
be  both  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  wonderful  effects 
you  can  create. 

They  Come  From  Holland 
the  homeland  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils  and  Crocus. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  you  obtain  the  equal  of 
these  specially  selected  Dutch  bulbs.  Generations  of 
expert  breeding  have  been  put  into  their  perfection. 


No  Experience  Needed 

All  you  need  to  grow  these  bulbs  successfully  is  a 
natural  love  of  flowers.  With  Elliott  bulbs,  success  is 
virtually  assured.  For  a  few  cents  each  you  can  grow 
flowers  which  would  cost  you  $1  or  more  a  plant  at  a 
retail  shop.  Our  bulb  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  house  of  Elliott  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country.  No  money  necessary  until  bulbs  are  de¬ 
livered.  Money  back  if  shipment  is  unsatisfactory. 

Full  instructions  with  every  order. 

Take  Part  In  Our  July  1  Order 

To  obtain  our  special  import  prices  listed  in  catalog  and  the  following  excep¬ 
tional  Combination  Offers,  all  orders  must  be  in  by  July  1,  when  our  books 
close  and  our  personal  representative  goes  to  Holland  to  make  selections  from 
the  bulbs  of  the  most  famous  growers  there.  Because  of  our  extensive  busi¬ 
ness,  our  prices  are  most  attractive  and  our  selection  of  bulbs  the  choicest. 


Special  Combination  Offers 


Offer  A— $5  Household  Selection 

80  imported  Dutch  bulbs  of  the  finest  quality— 
Tulips,  Narcissi  and  Hyacinths  unequaled  in 
hardiness  and  beauty;  scientifically  selected  by 
experts  for  growth  indoors.  At  small  cost  you 
can  fill  your  house  with  gorgeous  color  from 
Christmas  to  Easter. 

Fascinating  Bulb 
Catalog  Free 

It  lists  thousands  of  varieties, 
many  reproduced  in  natural 
colors,  and  gives  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  For  Catalog  or  Special 
Combination  Offers,  write  or  use 
the  coupon.  No  money  needed 
now. 


Offer  B  —  $5  Garden  Selection 

A  careful  selection  of  80  of  the  world’s 
choicest  Dutch  bulbs — Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar¬ 
cissi  and  Crocus  so  exquisitely  perfect  that 
when  they  bloom  in  your  garden  next  Spring 
they  will  be  an  unfailing  delight  to  you  and 
your  neighbors. 


Elliott  Nursery  Co. 

Established  35  Y ears 

507  Magee  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  put  me  down  for  □  Offer  A;  □  Offer  B 
of  Imported  Dutch  Bulbs. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  Bulb  Catalog. 

Name . 

St.  and  No.  or  R.  D . . . . 

City . State . 


lb 

t- 
1- 
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FOR  HEALTH,  PROTECTION  and  ECONOMY 


PROTECT  your  home  and  the  health  of  your  treasures  against 
germ-carrying  insects  night  and  day.  Flies  and  mosquitoes 
are  the  greatest  carriers  of  disease  known.  Keep  them  out. 
Screen  your  doors  and  windows;  screen  your  porches,  and  especially 
screen  your  sleeping  porch — with  PEARL  WIRE  CLOTH. 

PEARL  WIRE  CLOTH  is  a  health  as  well  as  a  comfort  necessity. 

Specify  PEARL  when  screening. 

Due  to  its  metallic  coating,  a  special  process  exclusive  with  us, 
and  its  smooth,  even  mesh,  PEARL  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  most  sanitary  wire  cloth  on  the  market — besides  it  is 
longer  lasting  and  therefore  the  most  economical. 


D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 

Evergreen  Specialists  jm  over  SO  years 

107  Cedar  St.  Dundee,  Illinois 


Hill  s  Evergreens 


4  New  Sorts 


You  will  be  delighted  with 
the  exquisite  beauty  of 
these  choice  new  inter¬ 
esting  Evergreens  intro¬ 
duced  by  D.  Hill. 

Let  uS  send  you  a  beau- 
.  tiful  full  colored  pic- 
>,  ture  and  booklet  with 
complete  descriptions. 
Supplied  direct  or 
through  your  local 
t";  l  Nurseryman-,  Florist 
or  Landscape  Ar- 
•  ■  A  chilect. 


Complete  catalogue 
of  72  pages  sent 
upon  request: 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DAHLIAS 

of  Quality 
and  Distinction 

Send  for 

1923  Catalogue 

Containing  the  newest 
and  best  exhibition  and 
cut  flower  varieties  and 
special  collections  from 
$1.00  to  $7.50. 

Dahliadel  Nurseries 

Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Ask  for  a  description  of 


Insist  upon  the  Genuine.  It  has  two  copper  wires 
in  the  selvage  and  our  red  tag  on  every  roll. 

Made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

New  York  Georgetown,  Conn.  Chicago  Kansas  City 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  Samples  and  Booklets.  Address  Dept.  “G” 


The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  “PEARL” 


Give  the  Birds 
a  "WELCOME 
Home 

Useful,  Artistic,  Unique  \Y/'/J$ 

$1.25  EACH  ^// 

FOSTER  BROS.  902  G  ST,N.W. 

WASHINGTON  D.  C. 


The  French  Finheej 

A ll  the  resources  of  French  bind¬ 
ing,  for  your  favorite  books . 

Country  Life  Frees — Garden  City ,  N.  Y. 


The  Garden  Distinctive — 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  your  garden  a  bit  different  from  the 
rest?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  garden  specialty  that  other  people 
would  come  to  see?  There’s  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of 
making  the  garden  attractive;  all  you  need  is  a  tub  of 

Water-Lilies 

Their  large,  fragrant  blooms  are  entirely  unlike  anything  else  you  have  ever 
grown.  They  may  be  had  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  in  .several  types.  Their 
needs  are  simple — a  tub  or  half-barrel,  water,  dirt  and  sunlight.. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  with  instructions,  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
cultural  hints.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  will  be  enough,  but  please 
send  now,  before  our  stock  of  books  is  exhausted. 

The  Independence  Nurseries  Co.,  Box  M,  Independence,  Ohio 


THE  NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Doubleday,  Page  &. 

-  Bleeding  Heart — 

(Dicentra  Spectabilis)  • 


Here  is  as  fine  an  old  fashioned  plant  as  any  gar¬ 
den  lover  may  want.  Its  highly  ornamental  finely  cut 
foliage  together  with  the  graceful  drooping  racemes  of 
attractive  pink,  heart-shaped  flowers,  make  it  a  delight 
to  the  eye  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

After  several  years  I  have  succeeded  in  developing 
a  fine  stock  of  this  wonderful  hardy  plant  and  offer  for 
summer  and  fall  planting  strong  field  grown  plants  at  50c 
each.  $5.00  per  dozen,  delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Please  write  to-day  for  my  modest  catalogue  en¬ 
titled  “ Hardy  Plants  for  the  Home  Carden You 
will  find  it  to  contain  an  abundance  of  worth  while  va¬ 
rieties  of  Phlox,  Iris,  Delphiniums,  including  a  fine  pure 
white  strain,  etc.  Gladly  mailed  free  on  request. 

W.  A.  TOOLE,  ( Garry -Nee-Dule)  Baraboo,  Wis. 


WHY  TIRE  YOURSELF? 


No  need  of  lugging  a  basket  of  heavy  wet  wash  up  one  line  and 
down  another.  You  can  stand  in  one  spot  when  hanging  wash  on  a 


Hill  Champion  Clothes  Dryer 


It's  a  time*  back,  and  step  saver.  Has  100  ft.  t©  150  ft.  of  line* 
Easily  removed  when  not  in  use.  -  Write  for  folder  e*E  . 


HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER  CO*,  5©  Centra!  Street,  Worcester,  Mass* 
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Hybrid  Cactus  Dahlia 


O llexanders 
95ahliatf~d 

“A  Hundred  Forms  and  a 
Thousand  Colors’ ’ 


OF  course  you  want  a  Dahlia  Garden 
this  spring  and  of  course  you  want 
reliable  varieties  to  plant  in  it.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Dahlias — on  the  market  for  the 
past  thirty  years — are  sure  to  grow  and 
sure  to  bloom.  Try  the  collections  below. 

A  “ Sure  to  Bloom”  Collection 
for  $1.00 
(Tubers  Prepaid) 

F.  A.  Walker;  lavender-pink.  Decorative. 
Robt.  Broomfield,  pure  white.  Show. 

Libelle,  purple.  Cactus. 

Rose-pink  Century,  pink.  Single. 

Vivian,  white  and  rose.  Show. 


Peony-flowered  Dahlia 

Yours  for  $2.00  Postpaid 

Madonna,  white.  Peony-flowered. 

Mina  Burgle,  scarlet.  Decorative. 

Maude  Adams,  pink  and  white.  Show. 
Libelle,  purple.  Cactus. 

Zeppelin,  lavender.  Peony-flowered. 

Yours  for  $5.00  Postpaid 
Latona,  buff.  Decorative. 

Bianca,  lavender.  Hybrid  Cactus. 

Ossamequin,  yellow  striped  red.  Peony-flowered. 
Nancy  Rankin,  white.  Decorative. 

Miss  Lymena  T.  Baxter,  yellow.  Peony-flowered. 


My  Catahgue,  fully  illustrated  and 
with  complete  cultural  directions,  will 
be  sent  upon  request 


J.  K.  Alexander 


The  World9 s  Largest 
Dahlia  Grower 

27-29  Central  Street 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


66The  Dahlia  King 


Don’t  Miss  This  Tulip 
Buying  Opportunity 

It  consists  of  625  of  the  very  choicest  of 
top  size  bloom  filled  bulbs,  which  come  to 
you  in  their  original  package,  just  as  they 
were  specially  sorted  and  packed  for  us  in 
Holland. 

625  Darwin  bulbs  for  $25. 

The  collection  includes  25  each  of  25  of 
the  finest  named  varieties  of  these  most 
regal  of  all  the  tulips. 

Bear  in  mind  thatthisofferholdsgoodonly 
if  order  is  placed  before  July  twenty-fifth. 


4  Complete 
Dutch  Bulb  Gardens 

Four  complete  plantings 
choose  from. 

All  of  them  contain  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Cro¬ 
cuses. 

Quality  of  bulbs  is  top  notch. 
Varieties  are  only  those  which 
will  stand  the  severe  winters. 
Order  by  number. 

Add  10  percent  to  prices  if  to 
be  sent  by  parcel  post. 

No.  1 —  100  bulbs,  10  different  kinds  $  4.87 
No.  2 —  250 
No.  3 —  500 
No.  4 — 1000 


25 

40 


Caution 


These  special  prices  hold  good  only  until  July  25. 
Therefore  order  timely. 

Next  Fall  the  same  bulbs  will  be  at  least  10  percent 
higher.  Perchance  even  more. 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Anything  not  so,  we  cheerfully  and  promptly  make  so. 
New  Spring  Import  Ten  Ten  Bulb  book  now  ready. 
Send  for  it. 


uliuS*  RgetirS*  Ccr 

Ai  Iho  Si^ra  of  The  Evergreen  Tree 
Box  10,  Rutherford  N.J. 


66 
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RE-MOVE-ABLE 

Steel  Clothes  Posts 

Why  use  wooden  clothes  poles?  They  are  unsightly  in  appearance 
and  last  only  a  few  years.  These  posts  of  galvanized  steel  tubing, 
reinforced  with  concrete,  aluminum  painted,  are  strong,  attractive, 
and  will  last  indefinitely.  Stand  65  ft.  above  the  ground.  Easily 
removed  from  socket. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us,  for  folder  “G” 


No.  2-1  A"  in  diameter,  $2.50  each 
This  includes  delivery  in  lots  of  four  or  more 

TENNIS  POSTS  AND  FLAG  POLES 

Newark  Steel  Post  Company,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Evergreens  for  All-Year 
Beauty  and  Cheer 


EVERGREENS  are  the  chief  reliance  of  the  country  home 
dweller  who  aims  to  have  his  place  cozy  and  inviting  all 
the  year  round.  Evergreens  seem  to  make  special  efforts  to 
look  their  brightest  and  cheeriest  when  everything  else  is  bare. 

Suitable  for  a  Foundation  Planting 

2  Juniperus  virginiana,  3  to  4  ft . @  $5.00.  .  $10.00 

2  Siberian  Arborvitae,  2  ft. . @  4.50 .  .  9.00 

2  Retinispora  squarrosa  sulphurea,  2  ft. @  5.00.  .  10.00 

2  Retinispora  squarrosa  Veitchii,  2  ft . @  5.00.  .  10.00 

2  Juniperus  excelsa,  1J  ft.  . @  4.00 .  .  8.00 

2  Pinus  mughus,  1J  ft. . @  4.00 .  .  8.00 

4  Juniperus  communis,  2  ft.  spread . @  3.50 .  .  1 4.00 

2  Juniperus  Pfitzeriana,  1 f  to  2  ft. . .  .  .  @  4.00 .  .  8.00 

4  Juniperus  Sabina,  1 §  ft . @  2.75 .  .  11 .00 

22  plants . .  . . .  $88.00 

This  Entire  Foundation  Planting  for  $75 
One-half  this  planting  $40 

Desirable  Evergreens  for 
Specimens  or  Groupings 

HEMLOCK  (Tsuga  canad  nsis).  Beautiful  either  as  a  specimen  or  in 
masses.  3  to  4  ft.  $5.50  each;  specimens  $6  to  $25. 

KOSTER’S  BLUE  SPRUCE  (Picea  pungens  glauca  Kosteri).  Makes 
a  beautiful  contrast  in  plantings  of  hemlock,  arborvitae,  and  yew.  2§  ft. 
$9  each;  3\  ft.  $12  each;  4  ft.  $14  each;  41  ft.  $16  each. 

SIBERIAN  ARBORVITAE  (Thuya  sibirica).  Compact  growing; 
dark  green  foliage  mottled  light  green.  2  ft.  $4.50  each. 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  (Pinus  austriaca).  Valuable  where  smoke  or  dust 
injures  other  evergreens.  3  to  4  ft.  $6.50  each. 


Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  send  for  illustrated  folder  describing  these 
and  other  collections.  For  general  nursery  stock  Qsk  foe  our  complete  catalogue. 

Outpost  Nurseries 

Maplewood  Road  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 


Surprise  your  Neighbors 

— just  as  F.  A.  Howard  did 

iHE  most  deliciously  flavored  of  all  berries  is  the  wild 
strawberry  that  grows  in  June  meadows. 

Eight  years  ago  a  New  England  scientist  determined  to  increase  the 
size  of  these  fragrant  miniature  red  drops  of  lusciousness. 

For  three  years  he  worked  patiently,  cross-fertilizing  the  wild  plants 
and  garden  berries  of  the  largest  size — until  finally,  he  produced  what 
has  been  called  the  most  surprising  strawberry  ever  grown,  F.  A. 
Howard’s  “Wild  Wonder.” 

Newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  illustrated  and  described  it. 
Plant  breeders  came  to  see  it.  With  ordinary  field  cultivation  one  thou¬ 
sand  baskets  of  glorious  fruit  were  grown  on  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  They 
sold,  at  sight,  in  the  Boston  market,  for  double  the  price  of  any  other 
strawberry. 

Like  the  wild  strawberry,  the  fruit  is  borne  on  high  spray-stems.  Many 
of  the  berries  are  six  inches  in  circumference.  The  plants  seem  to  grow 
equally  well  on  gravelly  inclines  or  in  muddy  soil.  They  are  vigorous, 
and  yield  enormously  throughout  a  long  season. 

Only  a  dozen  plants  can  be  spared 
for  each  purchaser.  They  are 
strong  and  long-rooted.  If  planted 
now,  this  quantity  will  provide  you 
enough  fine  young  plants 
for  a  good-sized  patch, 
this  Fall.  The  price  for 
the  dozen  is  $5.00. 
Each  berry  is  the  delici¬ 
ous  wild  strawberry  of 
your  boyhood — marvel¬ 
ously  flavored  and  fra¬ 
grant.  Grown  to  giant 
size.  Send  check  or 
money  order.  Address : 

F.  A.  HOWARD 

Life  size  from  photo  South  Easton,  Mass, 


Bird  Bath  No.  547 


POlfERT 

(^QiVes  (fm  0 
(Sssential  ^Jouck 


A  Bird  Bath  will  make  a 


delightful  spot  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  bringing  the  birds  with 
their  merry  note.  Vases  and 
shapely  Jars  form  charming 
contrasts  in  nature’s  setting. 

Our  collection  of  enduring 
Terra  Cottas  also  includes 
Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Benches,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  accessories  for  the  garden, 
sun  room,  and  house. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300 
numbers  wall  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


Gaitoway  Terra^CoTta  Company 


3214  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HODGSONhoSsk 

“Better  than  we 

thought  possible” 

HAVE  you  ever  come  to  a  place  far  off  the  beaten 
track?  A  spot  beside  a  quiet  lake  with  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  pines?  Have  you  ever  said  to  yourself, 
“What  an  ideal  site  for  a  summer  camp?” 


Perhaps  you  know  of  such  a  place  and  have  often  thought 
of  building  there,  but  have  been  dismayed  by  thought  of 
labor,  time  and  cost. 


Send  to-day  for  catalogue  K,  which  shows  many  beautiful 
Hodgson  cottages,  bungalows,  garages,  playhouses,  bird- 
houses,  poultry  houses,  etc.  It  gives  prices  and  complete 
information.  Write  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
economical  and  practical. '  Made  from  sturdy  Oregon  pine 
and  red  cedar,  backed  with  heavy  fiber  lining,  Hodgson 
Houses  are  built  to  last  for  years. 


“Better  than  we  thought  possible,”  is  the  way  one  family 
expresses  it. 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN’S 

Tomb  Revealed  Many  A  Treasure 
But  here’s  a  Meed  of  Treasures 
SNOWDROPS- SCILLA  SIBERICA-CHIONODOXA 

^OR  many  years  denied  American  flower  lovers  but  once  more  admitted  to  this  country.  We 
offer  these  lovely  spring  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Fall  Delivery.  The  stock  of  these  new  im¬ 
portations  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  therefore  we  advise  ordering  NOW  to  make  sure. 
The  Following  Prices  Include  Delivery 
7th  and  8th  Zones  add  lO% 


Beloved  of  all 
situation. 


SNOWDROPS  ( Galanthus ) 

spring  blossoms  with  their  lovely  drooping  bells. 


Thrive  in  any  soil  or 


25  100  1,000 

Single  $1.00  $3.50  $30.00 

Double  1.50  4.00  35.00 

SCILLA  SIBERICA  (Blue  Squill) 

The  Gem  of  the  Species ;  intense  brilliant  blue  star-like  flowers.  Effective  in  beds,  borders, 
etc.  Growing  in  clumps  of  a  dozen  to  a  hundred,  increasing  each  year  in  size  and  beauty. 

1st  Size  $1.40  $5.00  $45.00 

2nd  Size  1.25  4.00  35.00 

SCILLA  CAMPANULATA  (Wood  Hyacinths) 

Create  charming  color  effects  when  planted  in  masses.  Increase  very  rapidly  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  use  in  shrubberies,  grass,  rockwork,  beds,  borders  and  between  tulips.  They 
come  into  flower  when  the  tulips  are  over. 

Blue  $1.00  $3.25  $30.00 

White  1.00  3.25  30.00 

Pink  1.25  4.00  35.00 

GRAPE  HYACINTHS 

Grapelike  Clusters  closely  set  with  ample  foliage,  in  shade  or  fully  exposed.  Splendid  for 
Rockeries.  Can  be  left  undisturbed  for  years. 

Heavenly  Blue.  Deep  sky  blue,  unrivalled  in  richness  of  tint. 

Extra  Large  $1.00  $3.00  $25.00 

2nd  Size  .75  2.50  20.00 

CHIONODOXA 

“Glory-of- the- Snow"  Flowering  early  with  the  Snowdrops,  beautiful  intense  blue  with  white 
centre.  Thrive  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Admirable  for  house  culture. 

25  100  1,000 

$1.00  $3.00  $30.00 

IXIAS— AFRICAN  CORN  LILY 

(Not  hardy  north  of  Washington)  Grow  in  spikes  of  abundant  brilliant  showy  flowers  in 
wonderful  tints.  Fine  for  house  culture. 

$1.00  $3.00  $30.00 

ERANTHUS  HYEMALIS  ( Winter  Aconite) 

Hardy.  Lustrous  yellow  blossoms,  charming  in  masses,  for  rockeries,  etc. 

$  .75  $2.50  $25.00 

SPANISH  IRIS  (Iris  Hispanica) 

Of  brilliant  colors,  blooming  profusely,  the  Spanish  Iris  is  at  its  best  during  June — per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  increases  rapidly. 

Choicest  Sorts 

Belle  Chinoise.  Deep  rich  yellow. 

Blanche  Superbe.  Pure  white,  very  large. 

King  of  Blues.  Fine  brilliant  blue. 

Louise.  Porcelain  blue 
La  Reconnaisance.  Bronze. 

Flora.  White  and  light  lilac. 

8  12  100 
$  .25  $  .75  $6.00 


H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO. 


Est.  46  years 


35  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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How  Does  Your  , 
Garden  Grow? 


V. 


GARDENING  becames  even  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  when  you  use  Planet  Jr.  seeders  and 
wheel  hoes.  They  reduce  the  drudgery  of  plant¬ 
ing,  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  keep  the  garden 
level,  clean  and  flourishing.  The  Planet  Jr. 
No  17  single  wheel  hoe  is  a  particular  favorite. 
It  runs  very  lightly  and  you  can  guide  it  handily 
to  root  out  lurking  weeds.  You’ll  wonder  how 
you  ever  managed  without  your  Planet  Jr.  wheel 
hoe  once  you  know  the  pleasure  of  running  one. 
You’ll  be  delighted  at  the  improved  results 
you’ll  get. 

Your  local  seedsman,  hardware  store  or  im¬ 
plement  dealer  can  show  you  several  popular 
Planet  Jr.  models.  Or  write  for  catalogue  and 
choose  from  its  interesting  pages  the  Planet  Jr. 
model  best  suited  to  your  garden. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  32 

5th  and  Gienwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


This  mark  and 
the  name 
“Planted  Jr." 
identify  our 
products. 
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A  Choice  of 

MAY  BARGAINS 

Bargain  sale  of  State  inspected  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry  plants,  $2.00  per  100, 
Senator  Dunlap  #1.50  per  100,  Little  River  Beauty, 
new,  $4.00  per  50,  Michaelmas  Daisy  plants,  #5.00 
per  100,  Peonies,  large  double,  red,  white,  pink 
$6.00  per  dozen.  Iris,  6  colors,  height  18  inches, 
#10.00  per  100.  Chives  or  Onion  grass  #1.50  per 
100.  Hollyhocks,  mixed  colors,  #6.00  per  100. 
Pie  plant,  1  year,  #1.00  per  dozen. 

All  stock  guaranteed,  send  money  with  order. 
We  will  fill  order  or  refund  money. 

LITTLE  RIVER  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  FARM 

MARINETTE  WISCONSIN 


ZANE-WARE 

GARDEN  POTTERY 


Entirely  new  designs  suitable 
for  exterior  decoration  made 
in  a  Gray  Stone  finish. 


WATER  LILIES 


From  Canada’s  cold  climate  to  the  warm 
waves  of  the  Gulf  you  will  find  Tricker’s 
Water  Lilies  grow  luxuriously  and  bloom 
freely.  They  have  proved  their  ability  to 
meet  all  conditions  if  given  sunshine,  soil 
and  water. 

A  quartette  of  novelties,  and  a  score  of  established 
varieties  are  described  and  pictured  in 

Tricker’s  1923  Catalogue 

of  Water  Lilies,  Victorias,  Nelumbiums,  and  aquatics. 
Features  a  new  and  distinct  form  of  gardening  that  will 
interest  you  beyond  belief.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 

661  Forest  Street  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


Distinctive 


Tke  Zane  Potten?  Co. 

South  Zanesville,  Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA 


You  will  not  be  able  to  score  best  results  with  the  best  of 
Lawns  unless  you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  mower.  When 
knives  “pull”  instead  of  cut,  or  bad  balance  of  mower  causes 
uneven  travel,  no  lawn  can  look  as  it  should! 

Since  1869,  discriminating  owners  of  suburban  and  country 
estates  have  chosen 

Genuine  “ PHILADELPHIA ” 
Lawn  Mowers 

Ever  since  we  invented  and  introduced  the  first  side  wheel 
lawn  mower,  now  54  years  ago,  every  “Philadelphia”  has  been 
guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  That  standard  we  have  maintained  in  all  of  our  25 
models. 

To-day,  the  “Philadelphia”  is  recognized  as  the  highest 
grade,  easiest  running,  longest  lived  and  most  perfect  lawn 
mower  ever  made.  This  is  the  result  of  our  endeavors  to  do 
but  one  thing  and  do  that  well — to  supply  lawn  mowers  built 
to  make  friends. 

Live  dealers  the  world  over  carry  “Philadelphia”  Lawn 
Mowers.  If  yours  does  not  supply  them,  write  us.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  write  for  our  descriptive,  illustrated 
circular. 


Only  All  Steel  Mowers  made,  Practically  Indestructible 

style  “Graham”  ah  steel 

PLAIN  BEARINGS 

The  Highest  Achievement  in  Lawn  Mower 
Manufacture 

A  Mower  for  Every  Purpose 

18  Styles  Hand  Mowers 
4  Styles  Horse  Mowers 
3  Styles  Motor  Mowers 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Company 

31st  and  Chestnut  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


LAWN  MOWERS 


Yours  for  Better  Lawns 


Rosalie’s  Humming-Bird 
Feeding  Flower 

A  beautiful  almost  indestructible  flower,  with  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which  keeps  these  tiny  birds  constantly  about  the 
border.  Used  with  great  success  in  gardens  of  many 
large  estates.  Manufactured  in  red  only.  Price  $1.00. 

Address,  BROOKWOOD,  East  River,  Conn. 


GLADIOLI 


EACH  DOZ . 

AMERICA — Lavender  Pink .  4c  40c 

EMP.  OF  INDIA— Dark  Red .  6c  60c 

AUGUSTA— White .  5c  50c 

HERADA— Mauve .  15c  $1.50 

MRS.  F.  KING — Flame  Pink .  4c  40c 

SCHWABEN— Yellow .  7c  70c 


Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 

EDWIN  S.  COLLINSON,  412  W.  Hermit  St.,  Roxborough,  Phila.,  Pcnna. 


3  for  $5.00  and  Parcel  Post,  weight  of  three  10  Tbs. 

Crescent  Co.  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  P.  Q.,  N.  Jc 


Aphine — The  safest  form  of  insect  insurance.  A  spray  rem¬ 
edy  for  green,  black,  white  fly,  thrips,  soft  scale,  and  most 
sap  sucking  insects.  Easily  applied — effective. 


Fungine — For  rust,  mildew,  and  all  sorts  of  blights. 
Vermine — Sure  eradicator  for  worms  and  insects  working  in 
the  soil. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

If  not.  We  Will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  check 
or  money  order.  Gallon  $3.00 — Quart  $1.00 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Madison  New  Jersey 


DAHLIAS 

Special  Collection 

This  assortment  contains  12  strong  field-grown 
roots  of  our  wonderful  varieties,  including  one  50- 
cent  root;  every  one  of  these  is  wonderful,  with 
good  stems  and  graceful  flowers;  labeled  and  guar¬ 
anteed;  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  #1.75. 

Send  for  price  list,  listing  over  100  fine  cut 
flower  varieties.  These  are  as  good  as  any  on  the 
market. 

TUSCARORA  DAHLIA  FARM 
Box  433  Pekin,  Ill. 


r— — “ 

TRIUMPH  SEED  SOWER 

Patented 

Makes  the  drill,  sows  the  seeds,  distributing  them  at 
correct  distance  and  fills  in  the  soil  all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  avoiding  thinning  oui  later.  Children  can  operate 
it  with  ease.  Saving  in  cost  of  seed  pays  for  it.  Lasts 
for  years.  Delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
SEND  ONLY  $1.00  and  pay  the  postman  $4.95  on 
arrival  of  Sower.  Circulars  on  request. 

Gaunt  SAFETY  RAZOR,  the  easy  shaver.  Heavy 
gold  plate,  English  make,  $5.00,  postpaid.  Triumph 
HAIR  CUTTER  keeps  the  hair  neat  and  trim.  Any¬ 
body  can  use  it.  $3.00  postpaid. 

J.  R.  GAUNT  &  SONS,  7  and  17  W.  42nd  St,  N.  Y. 
315  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Keep  Song  Birds  in 
Y our  Garden 


The  cheery  robin,  wren,  blue  bird,  thrush  and  many 
others  will  make  your  garden  more  enjoyable.  Attract 
them  and  keep  them  in  your  garden  with  one  of  our  Art 
Stone  Bird  Baths.  Soon  draws  liberal  patronage  from 
the  desirable  song  birds.  Stands  32  inches  high;  bowl  27 
inches  in  diameter.  Lasts  for  generations.  Prices  and 
sizes  #4.50  to  $22.50. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  beautiful  catalogue  G  describing  bird 
baths,  fountains,  benches,  and  all  garden  furniture  and  orna¬ 
ments.  Mfide  of  permanent  Architectural  Art  Stone,  beautifully 
designed  and  executed.  Reasonably  priced. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATING  CO. 

1602  S.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago 


V- 


14 


HONEST  SEEDS 

For  67  years  the  standby  of  partic¬ 
ular  gardeners  and  flower  lovers. 
Our  big  19/3  Catalogue  pictures  and 
describes  the  best  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It  s  free.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day.  More  than  a  mere  cat¬ 
alogue. 

'  A  GARDEN  OF  O  C  ^ 

.  CUTTING  FLOWERS  ^OC 

^  ’  These  varieties  have  been  selected  for  their  beau- 

r  ^  ty  and  are  all  splendid  for  cutting.  Snapdragon, 
Giant  Finest  Mixed;  Poppy,  Tulip  Scarlet  Flower;  Core¬ 
opsis,  Large  Yellow;  Aster,  Giant  Comet:  Bachelor’s  But¬ 
ton,  Semi- Double.  Five  full-size  10c  packages  for  only  35c 
postpaid.  Send  25c  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

10  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


Japanese  <§arbens 

Unique  and  attractive,  skil¬ 
fully  and  quickly  con¬ 
structed 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 


Orchid  Growers  and  importers 


SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Flowers 


Keep  your  plants  free  from  Aphis— that 
green  plant  louse  which  is  so  destruc- 
of  roses  and  other  flowers,  fruits  and 
^vegetables.  Besides  all  varieties  of  Aphis, 
‘Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  "old  reliable”  specific 
for  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper,  Red  Bug  and  other 
pests  that  keep  you  from  having  perfect  flow¬ 
ers.  Now  is  the  time  to  spray,  so  get  a  bottle 
from  your  dealer.  35  cents  for  enough  to  make 
6  gallons  of  effective  spray. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


SPRAY 


40%  Nicotine 


When  there  shall 
be  no  more 
Marthas 


This  monogram  is  the 
symbol  of  General 
Electric  Company,  an 
organization  of  100,- 
000  men  and  women 
engaged  in  producing 
and  improving  the 
tools  by  which  electric¬ 
ity  does  your  work. 


Every  town  has  its  Marys  and 
Marthas.  Mary  is  freed  from 
household  drudgery;  Martha  is 
“cumbered  about  much  serving.” 

Some  day  all  the  world  will  realize 
that  most  house  work  can  be  done 
by  little  electric  motors,  costing  3 
cents  an  hour  to  run.  Then  there 
will  be  no  more  Marthas. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

Specializing  in  the  best  standard  varieties,  the  latest 
California  productions  and  our  own  creations. 
Correspondence  invited  on  any  subject  connected 
with  dahlias  and  gladioli. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 

6086  Hillegass  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


FOR  many  years  Jacobs  IBird- 
Houses  have  been  purchased 
by  thousands  all  over  the 
country,  because  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  uniformly  successful. 
To  have  birds  live  about  your 
home  YOU  need  know  very  little 
about  their  habits  —  WE  know 
how  to  make  houses  that  birds 
will  occupy.  Thousands  of  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  prove  that. 
Write  for  our  new  1923  FREE 
booklet  showing  25  Nest  Boxes 
and  Colony  Houses  from  $1.50 
to  $125.00, 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Waynesburg  Pennsylvania 


WHY  PLANT  SMALL  FLOWERED  AGERATUM 

when  you  can  improve  your  garden  with  the — IMPORTED  NOVELTY. 
Very  extra,  Giant  flowered  Ageratum  mexicanum,  Hybridum  SEEDS, 
deep  turquoise  Blue.  Flower  clusters  3 1/2 — 4  inches  in  diameter.  Height 
8 — 10  inches.  Early  flowering  and  until  frost.  Pkg.  50c  ,  3  pkgs.  $1.00. 
CHABAUD  EVERBLOOMING  CARNATION  SEEDS,  for  outdoor 
planting,  blooms  in  3 — 5  months  after  sown.  Pure  strain,  tested  seeds, 
from  European  Specialist.  Pink,  White,  Dark  Red,  Yellow  and  Fire- 
king,  50  Seeds  15c.;  100  Seeds  25c.  Mixed  colors,  100  Seeds  15c.;  200 
Seeds  25c.  CashT  Also  Finest,  Largest  Sugarmelon  and  Watermelon 
Seeds.  Importer  of  Finest  Flower  Seed. 

SUNNY  BROOK  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  B 
1614  Belle-Plaine  Ave.  _ Chicago,  Ill, 


r— Six  Wonderful  Cannas — 

PLANT  THEM  NOW 

Allemania — (orchid  flowering).  Salmon  with  gold  markings.  15c 
each,  $1.50  per  doz. 

Cheerfulness — This  canna  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  bloomers. 
Color  bright  orange  red,  each  petal  flaked  carmine-crimson.  20c 
each,  $2.00  dozen. 

King  Humbert; — (orchid  flowering).  The  most  popular  Canna. 
Wonderful  orange  scarlet  flowers.  Foliage  rich  bronze  15c  each, 
$1.50  doz. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Conard — Large  salmon  pink,  one  of  the  showiest. 
25c  each,  $2.50  doz. 

Wintzer’s  Colossal— (orchid  flowering).  The  largest  flowering 
canna.  Gigantic  blossoms  of  bright  scarlet.  15c  each,  $1. 50  doz. 
Yellow  King  Humbert — (orchid  flowering)  large  yellow  flowers 
with  crimson  spots.  Very  effective.  15c  each,  $1.50  doz. 

6  of  Each  of  These  Cannas,  $4.00  postpaid. 

12  of  Each  of  These  Cannas,  J8.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  1923  Catalogue  on  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Shrubs.  Trees,  and 
“Everything  for  Your  Garden  at  Reasonable  Prices." 

♦Jacob  Schulz  Co.,  Inc.  Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Architects 
550  South  Fourth  Avenue  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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An  Amazing  Value 

This  Attractive 
Lincoln  Wren  House 


$1.00 

Here  is  an  unusually  attractive  bird  house — ’that 
only  wrens  can  use.  It  looks  like  a  miniature  log 
cabin.  It  is  made  of  wood,  tinted  a  soft  brown  col¬ 
or  that  attracts  the  wren ;  and  has  a  strong, 
weatherproof  roof. 

The  song  of  the  wren  is  melodious  and  flutelike — 
its  amusing  ways  make  it  a  favorite  with  everyone. 

It  destroys  large  numbers  of  obnoxious  insects;  it 
never  hesitates  to  attack  dogs,  cats,  swallows,  and 
other  birds  when  they  near  its  habitation.  But  it  is 
astonishingly  friendly  to  human  beings. 

The  Lincoln  Wren  House  can  only  be  inhabited 
by  the  wren — and  it  is  built  to  especially  attract 
them.  In  appearance  it  is  the  equal  of  wren  houses 
costing  five  to  seven  dollars.  And  yet  because  we 
build  in  tremendous  quantities — and  ship  knocked- 
doivn,  in  a  form  that  any  child  can  quickly  put  to¬ 
gether — we  are  able  to  sell  this  attractive  bird 
house  for  only  $i .oo— prepaid.  (West  of  Denver 
and  Canada  $1.25.) 

Here  is  a  real  bird  house  bargain  that  you  should  take 
advantage  of! 

Attract  wrens — they  will  liberally  repay  any  attention 
you  give  them. 

Send  $1.00  now  for  each  Lincoln  Wren  House  you  want. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  to-day. 

If  you  aren’t  delighted — money  back. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  in  now. 

LINCDLN  UJRENHDU5E 


FIANUFACTURED  n^JDHN  LLGHD  LU RIGHT  inc.CHICAGD 


John  Lloyd  Wright,  Inc., 

723  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago 

Print  your 

1 

John  Lloyd  Wright,  Inc., 

I  723  N.  Wells  St..  Chicago. 

name  and 

|  Gentlemen : 

address 
plainly  on 
this  cou- 

1  Please  mail  at  once  [  ]  Lincoln  Wren  Houses. 

1  Enclosed  is  #1.00  for  each  wren  house  ordered  as  above 

I  shown.  It  is  understood  that  you  will  refund  this  amount  if 
j  for  anv  reason  I  am  not  delighted  with  the  value. 

1  Send  to 

pon — and 

1 

j  Street  . 

mail  it  in 

NOW 

j  City  . 

j  State  . 

Plant  These  Four  Best  Grapes! 


Full  Set,  Four  Varieties  50c 


Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Once  planted  and  growing  you  would  not  take  ten  times  what 
they  cost.  These  have  been  selected  as  the  very  hardiest  and  best 
varieties,  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 


grape  grown.  Color  greenish-white.  Very 
sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50. 

WORDEN  Large  black  berries. 

succeed  everywhere.  Largely  grown  for  Large  bunch.  Extra 

grape  juice.  12c,  12  for  $1.25,  100  early,  hardy,  very  dependable.  Sure  to 

for  $10.00.  please  you.  15c,  12  for  $1.50* 


NIAGARA  !^itebestCo:ch0[te 


AfTAWAlVI  Berrles  large,  on 

**  \  J  *  t  ^\,  1 V 1  large  compact 
bunches,  skin  thick,  color,  amber-red. 
Very  sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50. 


CONCORD 


The 


best-known 
Sure  t  n 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines.  The  set  of  four  for  only  Fifty  cents. 
Three  sets  for  $1.25.  Five  sets  (20  vines),  $2.00. 

Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

THE  TEMPLIN- CROCKETT -BRADLEY  CO. 

5766  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Have  a 
Perfect  Lawn 

Half  an  acre  or  fifty,  with  less 
labor  and  at  lower  cost.  The  Free 
Beautiful  Book  tells  how.  Write  Today. 

The  <C4-Acre”  Power  Lawn  Mower  does 
the  work  of  4  to  5  men  with  hand  mowers. 
Cuts  a  24-inch  swath.  Mows  4  to  5  acres  a 
day  at  less  than  40  cents  a  day  for  fuel  and  oil. 
_  Pays  for  itself  in 


a  short  time  in 
labor  saved.  Makes  a  better  lawn. 


ower  Lawn  Mower 


9 


_  Handles  easily  close-up  around  trees, 

shrubs,  flower  beds.  Has  abundant 
power  for  tough  spots  and  hilly  ground.  Rolling  ca¬ 
pacity  eliminates  dandelions,  weeds, 
ant  hills  and  worm  casts.  Trouble- 
proof,  sturdy  and  so  simple  a 
child  can  operate  it.  Mechani¬ 
cally  perfect.  Write  today  for 
handsome  illustrated  book, 

“Lawns  Beau¬ 
tiful.” 


Jacobsen 

Dept.  J  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 
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EVERY  PURPOSE  S  f 

ROSE  ARCHES  fjl  1 

TRELLIS  ' 

BRook  IRON  WORKS • 

37  BARCLAY  ST.  N.Y. 


Hardy  Perennials 

and  the  best  of  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Fruit  trees  and  Berry 
Plants  are  offered  in  our  1923  catalogue.  Special  offer  of  30 
Canterbury  Bells  or  30  Foxgloves  in  separate  colors  for  #3.00. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont ,  it’s  Hardy 99 


25  Redpath  Raspberry  $5.00 

(New;  red.  hardy,  very  large,  productive,  by  parcel 
post  prepaid  while  they  last. 

Order  those  fruit  trees  for  the  orchard  now.  also 
Maples  and  Elms  for  the  yard. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc.  Genesee,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  build  a  trellis — we’ve  built  one  for  you!  The  CRAKERJAC  MANIFOLD 
ADJUSTABLE  TRELLIS  is  sturdily  built  of  basswood  and  finished  in  green  or  white  creo¬ 
sote  stain  to  prevent  decay.  Extends  to  18  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high — or  G  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  high. 

Readily  Adaptable 

Many  pleasing  effects  may  be  produced  with  this  trellis:  as  a  background  for  flowers, 
as  an  archway,  as  a  support  for  vines  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Adds  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  home  surroundings. 

Our  Prices  Make  Building  Unnecessary 

CRAKERJAC  is  in  convenient,  ready-to-use  form,  and  is  sold  so  reasonably  that  you 
need  not  think  of  having  a  trellis  built.  Prices,  including  two  6-ft.  posts  on  which  trellis 
is  fastened: 


No.  1. 
No.  1. 


Gr.  Green  finish 
Wh.  White  finish 


$3.00 
$3.25 

At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
us.  Transportation  paid  to 
points  east  of  Missouri  River 


fVANT-REEDMFG<& 

Danville  Illinois 


An  entire  garden  library 
in  one  volume 


“THE  COMPLETE. GARDEN” 

f  Price  $6.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers — Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


by  Albert  D.  Taylor, 

M.  S.  A. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  and  Bulblets 

Retail  catalogue,  also  wholesale  list  on  request.  Includes 
Alice  Tiplady,  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton,  Gretchen  Zang,  Evelyn  Kirt- 
Iand,  Herada,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Schwaben.  We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  florists,  also 
growers  and  estates.  We  grow  about  200  of  the  choicest 
varieties.  W.  S.  Harris,  grower  of  American  and  European 
varieties.  Mansfield,  Mass.,  Tel.  98W. 


AWAY  WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 


Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
a  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced  . 
supervision  in  the  field  required.  ^ 

Simple  to  in- 

stall,  nothing  iy  V'V'~'  h  '■ 
to  get  out  of  -ifrezr- 
order. 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 

Sent  free  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

286  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  City 


More  Time  for  Garden  JOYS 


Anything  that  tends  to  diminish  work  and  worry 
gives  greater  opportunities  of  rest  and  joy.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  this  standpoint,  of  all  the  garden  helps 
available,  none  are  a  greater  blessing  than  labor 
saving  tools.  And  of  scores 
of  tools  available,  none  reduce 
work  to  a  greater  extent  and 
make  remaining  work  to  be 
done  easier  than 

Gilson  Garden  Tools 


KIL-WEED  KULTIVATOR 


The  Dubl-Duti,  in  3 

sizes,  is  still  and  always 
will  be  the  handiest  scuffle 
hoe  ever  invented.  Comes 
as  both  hand  weeder  and 
wheelhoe. 


The  Kil-Weed  Kulti- 
vator,  obtainable  in  vary¬ 
ing  widths  in  5,  7  and  9 
tooth  sizes,  and  adjustable 
to  varying  widths  of  rows. 
Comes  as  both  hand  tool 
and  wheelhoe. 


The  Gilson  Triplex,  the 
Dubl-Duti,  the  Kil-Weed 
Kultivator,  and  a  handy 
furrow  opener  all  joined  on 
a  pivot  axle,  enabling  the 
planter  to  quickly  change 
the  tool  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  to  3  tools  of  different 
usefulness. 


OTHER  GILSON  GARDEN  TOOLS 

embrace  a  combination  of  the  wheel  cultivator  with  its  adjustments,  Dandelion  Diggers,  Lawn  Edgers, 
and  Scratch  Weeders  for  close  work. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US 

Many  progressive  seed  and  hardware  establishments  carry  Gilson  Garden  Tools.  If  yours  does  not 
please  send  us  the  firm  name  and  address  and  we  will  with  pleasure  mail  you 

“Bigger  Crops  Through  Cultivation*9 
Our  modest  little  booklet  that  offers  many  valuable  hints  on 
how  to  make  vegetables  and  flowers  grow  better  through  in¬ 
telligent  cultivation.  Tells  how  to  cultivate  different  crops  on 
different  soils  for  best  results.  Please  write  for  it  to-day — gladly 
mailed  free  on  request. 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO»j  302  Valley  Street 

Po?t  Washington,  Wisconsin 
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“BUFFALO”  Portable 

FENCING  SYSTEM 

lUFFALO”  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM  is  the  result  of  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  and  for 
years  has  been  in  use  at  the  largest  kennels  and  finest  country  estates  in  America. 

With  the  “BUFFALO”  System  you  can  build  large  or  small,  inexpensive  en¬ 
closures  for  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  or  other  small  animals  or  fowl.  It  is  neat 

in  appearance,  and  can  be  erected  or  shifted  about 
easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  of  clumsy  or  heavy  tools. 
Its  use  prevents  yards  from  becoming  barren  and  unsightly, 
and  it  permits  a  separation  of  different  breeds  of  chickens  or 
puppies  and  of  puppies  from  larger  animals  or  their  mothers. 

PRICES  (net  per  section) 

7'  long  x  5'  high .  $4.00 

2'  6"  wide  x  5'  high  (gate) .  2.50 

4'  6"  long  x  5'  high .  3.35 

8'  long  x  2'  high .  2.50 

6'  long  x  2'  high .  2.00 

F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Initial  orders  for  less  than 
six  sections  are  subject  to  an  advance  of  25c  per 
section  over  the  above  prices.  Immediate  shipments 
from  stock. 

We  also  make  FIRE  SCREENS,  VINE 
TRAINERS,  TREE  GUARDS,  LAWN  SETTEES, 
WINDOW  GUARDS,  etc.  Information  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

WRITE  for  booklet  No.  75C  which  shows  designs,  sizes 
and  prices.  Mailed  upon  receipt  oj  6c  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.  ( Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons)  467  TERRACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Cr/ av- a -foot 

QaILD  E  N5 

50  BILLERICA.  MASS. 

We  are  offering  this  season  for  the  first  time 
a  few  Dahlia  Seedlings  of  unusual  merit,  and 
have  a  little  brochure  describing  the  same.  It 
is  our  pleasure  to  mail  you  a  copy  on  request. 

GEO.  L.  FISH 

Dahlia  Specialist  Gladioli  Enthusiast 

P.  0.  Address  R.F.D.  141  Bedford,  Mass. 


CHOICE  AND  RARE 

PEONIES 

SEND  FOR  MY  SURPLUS  PRICE  LIST 
O.  L.  RINGLE  -  WAUSAU,  WIS. 


Residence  of  Donald  G.  Tuttle,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Where  the  Sun  Plays 

Hide  and  Seek 

Planning  and  planting  a  northern  exposure  calls  for  especial 
knowledge  and  care.  Hardy,  shade  enduring  shrubs  must 
be  selected  that  will  develop  and  harmonize  with  the 
general  scheme.  „ 

Rhododendrons,  Laurel,  Azalea,  Hemlocks  and  Japanese 
Yew  as  shown  above  have  met  these  requirements. 


Box  Barberry 


A  speciality  which  we  introduced,  makes  a  most  pleasing 
low  edge  along  the  front  walk.  Its  compact  growth,  dwarf 
habit  and  dainty  foliage  make  it  an  ideal  hedge  plant. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  nurseries  and  note 
the  quality  of  our  stock. 

IV rite  to-day  /or  our  new  f 2-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  IQI.  If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi ,  it 
is  free;  if  west,  please  enclose  25c  in  stamps. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1588  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“The  Pioneer  Landscape  Nurseries  of  New  England’ * 


BECOME  A 


IRCHITECT 

,  .  -  - : -  Dignified,  exclusive  profession. 

Little  competition.  $5,000  to  $10,000  Incomes  for  experts. 
Easy  by  our  method.  E*t.  1916.  Assistance  extended  to 
students  ar.d  prraduates.  Write  for  details. 

American  Landscape  School  77„H  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WATER  LILIES 

Queen  of  Garden  Flowers 

We  sell  cut  flowers  and  roots,  wholesale  and  retail.  Seventy- 
five  varieties.  Aquarium  plants  also. 


Kenilworth 


SHAW’S  AQUATIC  GARDENS 


Washington,  D.C. 


Sundorne  Irises 

12  Different  Bearded  Irises,  not  labelled,  for  $1.10. 
SENT  POSTPAID  IN  JUNE. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Love  Riderwood,  Maryland 


■The  Plant  Box- 


With  Every  Needed  Feature 

HERE’S  the  plant  box  that  has  all  the  features  you 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  high-grade  plant 
box.  Here’s  the  plant  box  that  assures  thriving  plants  the 
year  ’round.  Here’s  the  sturdy,  durable,  light  weight, 
economical  plant  box — the 

Success 

STEEL 

Plant  Box 

Self-Watering 

Patented 

Reservoir  keeps  soil  in  condition  and  provides  proper 
circulation  of  water  and  air.  Water  tight — leakproof — 
rustproof.  Easily  handled.  Costs  less  than  lumber  for 
ordinary  boxes.  Attractively  finished  in  green  enamel,  baked 
on.  Carried  in  convenient  sizes  by  florists;  and  by  seed, 
hardware,  furniture  and  department  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply,  order  direct.  Illustrated  circular  on  request. 

Success  Mfg.  Company,  26  Sargent  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of 

Success  All-Steel  White  Enameled  Refrigerators 


.  water. 
RECEPTAClg 


A  Slight  Touch  will  make  Your  Yard 
or  Garden  the  Neighborhood  Attraction 

The  above  illustration  shows  how  one  home 
owner  made  use  of  a  Hartmann-Sanders  pergola 
to  give  real  beauty  and  attractiveness  to  his 
garage  entrance.  The  use  of  some  design  from 
our  complete  line  of  garden  architecture  will  do  as 
much  for  your  own  home  surroundings.  Perhaps 
only  a  rose  arch  or  trellis  is  needed. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  on  yard  and  gar¬ 
den  adornment.  You  are  certain  to  find  some¬ 
thing  both  desirable  and  practical  for  your  own 
yard  or  garden.  When  writing  enclose  30  cents 
in  stamps  for  Catalogue  H-34. 


Hartmann-Sanders  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

2155-87  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office  and  Showroom 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 

Originators  and  sole  manufacturers  of 
Koll’s  patent  Lock-Joint  Wood  Columns 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  represent  the 
last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really  a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of 
horticulture.  You  are  kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol.  28  is  ready 
now.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel  Post  and  we  will  supply 
index,  and  bind  them  for  you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all 
of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  25c  each,  or 
we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete  for  $2.00.  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind 
it  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.  Address: 

Circulation  Department 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Garden  City,  New  York 


[\rs Willian)  Crawford 

Peonies,  Irises 
apd  Pereppials 

1602  lpdiapa  Ave..  La  Porte,  I^diapa 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 
VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 
Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 


ACME  JR 


POWER 
CULTIVATOR 

Is  fully  guaranteed  to 
give  YOU  satisfaction. 

Compact,  easily  handled 
and  as  All  Moving  Parts 
Are  Dust  Proof  and  Run  In  Oil  it  brings  satis¬ 
faction,  unusual  value  and  economy. 

Write  to-day  for  description,  etc. 

The  Acme  Cultivator  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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Rain  When  "You  Want  It 


D 


An 

Irrigated 

Garden 


Prepare  Now  for  the 
Green  Velvety 
Lawn  You,ll  Want 

This  Summer 

As  an  ideal  summer  mulch 
for  lawns,  “F.  &  I.” — 
nature’s  fertilizer  and  in¬ 
secticide — is  the  logical 
choice  of  lawn  and  garden 
experts  who  make  careful 
comparisons. 

All  summer  long  “F.  &  I.” 
will  protect  your  grass 
from  extreme  heat  and 
drought;  while  the  rains 
leach  out  the  potash, 
ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  feed  the  roots 
in  early  spring. 

“F.  &  I.”  is  both  a  fertil¬ 
izer  and  an  insecticide — a 
purely  vegetable  product 
which  rapidly  disintegrates, 
adding  valuable  humus  to 
the  soil.  “F.  &  I.”  is  ap¬ 
plied  exactly  as  you  would 
use  an  animal  manure — yet 
it  contains  no  insect  pests 
or  weed  seeds  and  is  free 
from  objectionable  odor. 

Many  of  America’s  most 
attractive  suburbanproper- 
ties  and  extensive  country 
estates  depend  upon 
“F.  &  I.”  for  their  beauty 
of  lawn  and  garden. 

Write  NOW  for  literature, 
prices  and  samples. 

The  F.  &  I.  Tobacco  Products  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A« 

Manufacturers  of  66F.  &  I."  Golf  Green  and  Uni¬ 
form-  Brand  Tobacco  Stems 9  Busts  and  Powders 


THE  vegetable  garden  of  Mr.  William 
Walbridge,  at  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  with 
its  hardy  border,  shows  the  results  produced 
by  using  a  Skinner  Irrigation  System. 

All  chances  of  disappointment  through 
drought  are  completely  removed,  for  the 


Skinner  System  keeps  the  ground  soft  and 
moist  at  all  times,  lengthening  the  season 
and  producing  bigger  and  better  crops 
at  a  cost  that  is  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  results  secured  and  the  losses 
prevented. 


Tell  us  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  garden,  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  a  suitable  Skinner  System  will  cost 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 


218  Water  St. 


Troy,  Ohio 


10  Choice  $1.00 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Special  get-acquainted  offer.  Send  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  you  10  choice  hardy  plants,  postpaid.  Our  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  plants  as  Delphinium,  Gypsophila,  Aquile- 
gia.  Iris,  Lilies,  etc.  All  fine,  field-grown  plants,  and 
catalogue  of  Rare  Flowers,  Plants  and  Seeds. 
ROSESIDE  GARDENS  WARWICK.  PA. 


100  GLADIOLI  or  12  DAHLIAS 

f.  $3.00; 


ALL  NAMED 
VARIETIES, 


50  Mixed  Glads 

BEVERLY  GARDENS 


bf°otrh  $5.00 

Some  O'  1  O  £ 

y  Ruffled,  Vl'tO 

Ravenna,  Ohio 


Iris  Lovers!  Come 

to  Rosedale  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Spend  an  afternoon  amid  the  glory  of  bloom¬ 
ing  Irises.  All  the  leading  varieties;  also  many 
new  and  rare  ones. 

Our  Spring  Catalogue  shows  how  to  reach 
the  Nurseries,  fully  describes  the  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  Irises,  also  Peonies,  Roses,  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees  and  Fruits.  Write  for  your  copy 
to-day. 

POSEDALE  MURSERIEQ 

fitters  for  the^Home  Grounds'lP  # 

Box  A  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Twenty-five  Choice  Gladiolus  for  Y our  Garden 
Come  Into  the  Garden  with  Garden  Magazine 
The  Best  of  all  Garden  Periodicals 

In  the  Garden  Magazine  each  month  are  the  latest 
cultural  methods,  the  newest  insecticides,  the  most 
timely  practical  articles  on  all  phases  of  garden  work. 

Garden  Magazine  is  the  best  tool  for  your  garden. 


It  never  grows  dull. 
Never  loses  its  point. 
Always  ready  for  use. 
Is  always  bright.  Is 
the  best  “cultivator” 
on  the  market. 
Sign  this  coupon  and 
take  advantage  of  our 
Special  Offer. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Garden  Magazine  for  1  year 

and  25  choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  I  enclose  $3.00  in  full 
payment. 


Name. 


|  Address 
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Dahlias  1923  Gladioli 


Send  for 
1923  Catalogue 


Favorites 

Attraction:  Lavender  Hy¬ 
brid  Cactus.  #i.oo 
Azalea:  Decorative.  Yellow 
shaded  apricot.  #i.oo 
Hamburg:  Orange  tinted  salmon  decor¬ 
ative.  #1.00 

Hortulanus  Fiet:  Decorative.  Salmon 
pink  suffused  gold.  #i.oo 

Long  Island:  Decorative  Golden  Yellow  overlaid  with  lavender. 

#2.50 

Jan  Olieslager:  Yellow  Decorative  from  Holland.  #.75 
Jonkheer  Boreel:  Glistening  orange  Hybrid  Cactus.  #.75 
Patrick  O’Mara:  Orange  buff  decorative.  #1.50 

Radin  Kartini:  Decorative.  Salmon  shaded  lilac  and  mauve,  extremely 
beautiful.  #1.00 

Red  Cross:  Brilliant  combination  of  bronze,  yellow  and  red.  Hybrid  Cactus. 
#1.50 

Red  Flamingo:  Peony,  luminous  crimson  red.  #1.00 

The  Millionaire:  One  of  the  giant  decoratives.  Soft  lavender  pink.  #1.50 


Dahlias — 


Si  x  Wonders 

Charm:  Decorative.  Beautiful  orange  red  shading  to 
orange  ye  llow.  Wonderful  for  garden  or  exhibition. 
#5.00  each 


Couronne  D’Or:  Decorative.  Large  golden  yellow 
flowers  with  orange  shadings.  #5.00  each 

Earle  Williams:  Decorative.  Stunning  combination  of  red  and  white.  The 
showiest  of  the  California  giants.  #3.50  each 

Mrs.  I  de  Yer  Warner:  Decorative.  Deep  mauve  pink.  Perfect  flower, 
robust  grower.  #7.50  each 

Insulinde:  Peony  Decorative.  The  best  Holland  Dahlia.  A  stunning  com¬ 
bination  of  old  gold  with  bronze  suffusion.  Giant  flowers.  #2.50  each 

Old  Rose  Beauty:  Decorative  1922  Introduction.  Unusual  shade  of  old  rose. 
Tall,  erect  flowers.  A  wonderful  Dahlia.  #5.00  each 


From  Grower 

to  Consumer 


Dahlias— 

Twelve 


1  Bulb  of  Each  of  These  Six  Wonders,  $25.00  postpaid 


1  Bulb  of  Each  of  These  Twelve  Favorites,  $12.00  postpaid 


See  our  advertisement  on  Second  Cover  March  Garden  Magazine 

VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS.  Bulb  and  Plant  Specialists 

Nurseries  at  Babylon,  Long  Island 

and  Hillegom,  Holland  Box  B  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  \ . 


Rebuilding  The  Garden 

WONDER  if  in  your  childhood  days  you 
recall  your  “elders”  reading  the  then 
famous  book  of  E.  P.  Roe’s,  called  “Driven  Back 
To  Eden”? 

In  it,  he  told  how  “he  and  his”  found  the  genuine 
joys  of  life,  an  important  part  of  which  was  gar¬ 
dening. 

Now,  happily  for  you,  along  comes  F.  F.  Rock¬ 
well  and  starts  “Rebuilding  The  Garden  of  Eden.” 


To  rebuild  Eden  may  sound 
a  bit  like  the  work  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  restoring  the 
Parthenon.  Or  even  the  dis¬ 
turbing  of  some  poor  mum¬ 
mified  Pharaoh  from  his  4000 
years  nap. 

But  it’s  neither. 

It’s  simply  this  garden  lover 
telling  of  how  he  found  the 
modern  Garden  of  Eden  in 
his  glass -enclosed  garden,  as 
built  with  his  own  hands. 

Just  listen  to  these  words  of 
his  own. 

“When  I  could  go  into  that 
little  sunshine  house  and  slip 
off  my  overcoat  and  ear 
muffs;  and  smell  the  geran¬ 
iums,  and  see  the  first  bright 
flowers  opening;  and  then 
watch  the  crackly-crisp  let¬ 
tuce  stretching  its  broad 
leaves  to  get  every  ray;  and 
feel  the  genial  sunshine  strik¬ 
ing  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
go  soothingly  down  my  spine 
— then  I  knew  that  here  at 
last  was  the  real  Garden  of 
Eden. 

“When  I  looked  out  through 
that  fraction-of-an-inch  of 
glass,  that  separated  my  cozy 
fragrant  Eden  Spot  from  the 
snow-filled  world, — sparkling 
cold,  even  in  the  noon  sun, 
— then  I  marvelled,  always 
marvelled,  how  any  one  who 
loved  flowers,  the  touch  of 
plants,  and  the  wholesome 


vigorant  smell  of  fresh  earth,  could  get  along 
without  his  or  her  Garden  of  Eden — a  Greenhouse. 


“That  first  little  greenhouse  of  mine  was  built  in 

late  December. 

“I  promptly  dug  up  about  everything  that  was 
diggable  from  outside,  and  toted  them  into  the 
greenhouse. 

“Rhubarb  and  Asparagus;  Strawberries;  Clumps 
of  Lily  of  The  Valley;  Hardy  Roses;  Iris;  Hardy 
Pinks;  Phlox;  Violets;  Peonies;  even  things  from 
the  woods,  such  as  Wild  Columbine,  Cranes  Bill, 
and  Bloodroot. 

“Of  course,  that  wasn’t  real  orthodox  greenhouse 
procedure. 

“But  I  didn’t  know  any  better,  and  neither  did 
the  plants,  as  they  all  started  to  grow  just  as  if  it 
were  an  honest  God-made  Spring  they  had  found. 


of  Eden 


“All  of  which  prompts  me  to 
urge  you  to  think  of  your 
greenhouse,  not  as  the  old- 
time  hothouse,  but  a  de¬ 
lightful  sunflooded,  glass-pro¬ 
tected  garden  for  your  favor¬ 
ite  flowers. 

“Flowers  you  can  have  that 
will  grow  outdoors  in  your 
climate;  also  vines,  shrubs 
and  perennials;  anything 
you  want  at  most  any  time 
you  want  it. 

“Think  of  your  Crystal  Gar¬ 
den  as  a  place  to  lire  in,  to 
relax  in,  to  play  in. 

“A  Veritable  ‘Garden  of 
Eden.’” 

.And  now,  as  for  our  part  in 
all  this,  we  make  these  “Gar- 
dens-of-Eden.” 

In  truth,  for  over  half  a 
century  we  have  been  doing 
it. 

So  it’s  rather  safe  to  assume 
we  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

For  further  facts  about  what 
can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse, 
get  Mr.  Rockwell’s  book, 
called  “Gardening  Under 
Glass.”  It’s  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Costs 
$3.50.  Worth  many  times 
its  cost. 

As  for  the  greenhouse,  we'll 
gladly  send  you  a  charming 
Willow  Green  covered  book¬ 
let  that  gives  you  just  the 
information  you  need. 


Tord.&r  fWnham(o. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 
New  York 

CLEVELAND 
407  Ulmer  Blda. 


NEW  YORK 
30  E.  42nd  St. 

KANSAS  CITY 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines,  III. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  FACTOR. Y 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 


BOSTON-II 
Little  Bldg. 


DENVER, 


TORONTO 


r\TNS  DONG  BELL ! 


1PROM  this  first  imaginary  ding,  dong  bell  of  Mother 
Goose  days  ringing  fine  frenzy  for  pussy’s  rescue,  to 
the  noble,  mellowed  tones  of  “In  Memoriam,”  much  of 
our  poetry — all  our  life — has  been  measured  by  Bells. 


Did  men  get  the  motive  of  Bells  out  of  the  garden?  The 
reader  knows  much  better  than  we  do  how  the  glorious 
“bells”  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  surprise  during  these  happy 
May  days;  how  the  still  more  glorious  Easter  Lily  “Bells” 
turn  the  June  garden  into  a  veritable  fairyland;  how 
throughout  the  summer  the  Canterbury  Bells  ring 
benedictions  of  a  slowly  maturing  season. 

All  these  bells  stand  for  “nature-in-bloom”  and  yet,  they 
also  carry  the  subtle  message  that,  with  their  disappearance, 
we  are  approaching  the  season’s  end,  the  period  of  rest, 
slumber.  Whatever  other  message  they  may  have  carried, 
give  thought  to  those  most  intimate  and  dear  to  you,  so 
that  the  future  years  may  hold  for  them  happy  bells,  in 
the  garden  as  well  as  in  daily  life. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Edward  D.  Duffield,  Home  Office,  NEWARK 
President  New  Jersey 


IF  EVERY  WIFE  KNEW  WHAT  EVERY  WiDOW  KNOWS— EVERY  HUSBAND  WOULD  BE  INSURED 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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South  African  Flowers  in  Our  (gardens — E.  H.  Wilson 

Irises  Roadside  Qardening  Free  Feonies 


c 'Doubleday ,  Yage  &°  Qompany ,  Qarden  Qity ,  d\ Qfw  York  Boston  ::  Los  -Angeles  ::  Chicago 


“dMy  Borders  are  dMy  Qalendar 


A  ny  day  between  the  first  of  April  and  Thanksgiving  I  can  tell  yon  the  date 
within  a  day  or  two,  just  by  looking  at  my  border.  Something  interesting 
is  happening  in  the  flower  garden  every  day,  from  the  first  crocus  to  the  last 
chrysanthemum. 


“My  garden  is  such  an  unfailing  joy  because  I  never  Jet  it  get  thirsty.  A  parched 
garden  blooms  late  or  doesn’t  bloom  at  all.  It  is  no  trouble  to  water  the  garden 
if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  hose. 

“For  my  own  use  I  have  GOOD  LUCK  Hose,  light,  but  very  strong,  one  of  the  three 
famous  brands  of  hose  made  by  BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER 
COMPANY.  The  other  two  brands  of  this  group  are  BULL  DOG,  which  is  extra 
durable,  and  MILO,  a  moulded  hose  with  corrugated  cover  which  positively  will 
not  kink.  The  Boston  nozzle  which  gives  ‘stream, spray  or  mist  with  a  twist  of 
the  wrist’  is  the  most  practical  and  reliable  hose  nozzle  made.” 


Send  ten  cents  for  the  new  book,  “Making  the  Garden  Grow,”  32  large  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Invaluable  to  garden  lovers  who  want  products  they  can  be  proud  of. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  RUBBER  COMPANY 


156  Portland  Street 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Paradise  Regained! 


m  Originally  a  rocky  slope,  some  fissures,  some  seepage — altogether 
jj  a  desolate  spot  begetting  dreary  tempers! 

In  steps  man  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Master  Builder,  starts  a 
|  transformation.  Irises  and  Day  Lilies,  Willows  and  Rhododendrons, 
H  Mountain  Laurels  and  Ferns,  Shrubs,  assorted  rocks — and  time  did 
jj  the  rest. 

Give  Plants  and  Time  a  Chance! 

Building  pictures  with  plants  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  pas- 
H  times.  Plants  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  any  spot.  Gillett 
p  service  stands  for  just  such  plant  material  as  is  shown  in  picture 
|  below.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Evergreens,  Hardy 
jj  Plants — many  kinds  of  plants  for  gardens  of  divers  character. 

The  Gillett  Catalogue — gladly  mailed  free — desires  the  privilege 
1  of  aiding  you  in  your  garden  plans. 


m  EDWARD  GILLETT,  3  Main  St.,  Southwick,  Mass. 


What  Does  Your 
Bulb  Money  Buy? 

Money  spent  for  bulbs  primarily  buys  a  Holland  product.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  bulbs  grown  and  cured  by  different 
growers  as  there  is  in  Fruits,  Flowers,  or  any  other  product  of  the 
soil. 

The  past  season  has  again  fully  demonstrated  that  Zandbergen 
bulb  products  are  living  up  to  their  performance  record.  They 
generally  exceed  gardeners’  fondest  dreams,  and  Zandbergen 
patrons  throughout  the  country  have  again  won  many  of  the  prizes 
offered  at  the  leading  shows. 

Zandbergen  bulbs  give  uniformly  satisfactory  results  because  they 
are  grown,  cured,  packed  and  shipped  with  great  care.  They  are 
fancy,  extra  selected  bulbs  of  uniform  quality,  grown  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  IV  e  guarantee  that  better  bulbs  cannot  be 
bought  elsewhere  at  any  price. 

Save  Money  by  Ordering  Direct — AND  NOW! 

By  ordering  between  now  and  August  1st,  you  will  get  the  choicest  bulbs,  besides 
saving  money.  Your  order  will  be  put  up  for  you  in  Holland  and  will  reach 
you  in  the  original  packages.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  bulbs  than  frequent 
handling.  No  other  hands  but  yours  and  the  grower's  will  handle  Zandbergen 
bulbs. 

When  it  comes  to  the  saving  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  effected  by  ordering  early 
through  us,  wc  invite  you  to  compare  the  following  prices  of  varieties  quoted  at 
random  from  our  catalogue.  Among  Darwin  tulips  in  hundred  lots  we  offer 
Clara  Butt  at  $3.75;  Picotee  at  $3.25;  Dream  at  $4.00;  Bronze  Queen  at  $3.50; 
Krelage  at  $5.00;  Don  Pedro  at  $9.00,  etc.,  etc.  At  these  prices  you  are  assured 
the  highest  quality  bulb  product  of  Holland,  handled  in  such  fashion  to  guarantee 
best  results. 

We  do  not  offer  collections  because  tastes  as  to  colors  vary  greatly  with  different 
people.  By  selecting  your  own  collections  from  our  catalogue  you  may  enjoy  just 
the  shades  you  like  best. 

A  Catalogue  Awaits  Your  Call 

Brief  but  absolutely  truthful  descriptions  make  this  catalogue  of  ours  a  welcome 
friend  to  those  connoisseurs  who  want  to  garden  with  facts,  not  fancies.  Besides 
offering  several  kinds  of  better  Tulips,  it  describes  and  offers  hundreds  of  unusual 
Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  and  other  Dutch  bulbs.  Gladly  mailed  free  if  you  mention 
Garden  Magazine.  Write  at  once — so  as  to  enable  you  to  order  at  once.  Fall  will 
bring  higher  prices. 

ZANDBERGEN  BROS. 

OYSTER  BAY  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nurseries  at  Valkenburg  (near  Leiden),  Holland 
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Synonym! 


Just  as  certain  names 
stand  for  standards  of 
excellence  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  so  has  the  name 
of  Totty  become  a  by¬ 
word  for  better  garden 
plants.  20  years  of 
supplying  the  choicest 
in  Chrysanthemums 
and  Roses  has  in  a 
measure  earned  us  the 
title  of  specialists.  Yet 
to  serve  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  customers  has  also  obliged  us  to 
generalize  to  a  certain  extent. 

Along  with  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  perennials,  we 
offer  a  limited  number  of 


Irises  That  Excel 

Personally  we  feel  that  every  I  ris 
is  a  good  Iris.  But  there  are  a  few 
which  we  consider  better  than 
good.  You  may  take  our  word  for 
the  following  being  worthy  of  the 
term  “Better  Irises”: — 

Beauty — white,  tinted  lavender,  falls  striped  deep  purple.  25c.  each. 
Dalmarius — light  blue,  with  rosy  lavender  falls.  25c.  each. 
Florentina — fragrant,  early  grayish  white.  25c.  each. 

Blue  Jay — dark,  yet  bright  blue.  50c.  each. 

Isoline — a  soft,  yellow  pink,  deep  rose  falls.  $1.00  each. 
Tamerlane — silvery  blue,  coppery  purple  falls.  50c.  each. 
Madame  Chereau — white,  frilled  blue.  25c.  each. 

Walhalla — lavender,  velvety  purple  falls.  35c.  each. 

Lohengrin — shades  of  Cattleya  mauve.  50c.  each. 

Loreley — yellow,  with  purple  falls.  35c.  each. 

Mrs.  H.  Darwin — white,  daintily  tinted  violet.  25c.  each. 
Nibelungen — a  fawn  and  bronze-purple  symphony.  50c.  each. 
Quaker  Lady — lavender  and  gold,  falls  blue  and  yellow.  73c.  each. 
Rhein  Nixe — white  with  purple  falls.  50c.  each. 

Plumeri — rose  mauve,  deeper  falls.  25c.  each. 

Murat — pale  orchid  and  gold,  striped  falls.  25c.  each. 

Dozen  lots  of  each  at  ten  times  the  single  rate.  Shipment 
to  be  made  during  late  June  or  early  July,  but  to  encourage 
prompt  orders  we  make  the  following 

Very  Special  Offer 

We  will  mail  one  root  of  each  of  above  sixteen  superb  sorts  (a  total 
value  of  $ 6.70  if  bought  separately)  for  #5.00.  Two  roots  of  each  for 
$10.00.  This  offer  holds  good  only  during  June  and  is  made  to 
Garden  Magazine  Readers  Only,  so  please  mention  this  advertise¬ 
ment  when  ordering. 

Charles  H.  Totty  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Flowers,  for  Home  and  Garden 

Madison  New  Jersey 

Better  Flowers  for  Discriminating  Buyers  at4E.  53rd  St.9  NewYork  City 
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Why  Run 
Risks? 


The  average  strawberry 
plant  set  out  late  has  just 
about  half  a  chance!  The 
roots  are  too  dry,  the  sun  gets 
too  hot — results: — LOSS!  You 
absolutely  run  no  risks  if  you 
start  with  Lovett’s  pot-grown 
plants  NOW  offered  for  FIRST 
time  during  Spring! 

Pick  Big  Crops  This 
Season  from  Plants 
of  Everbearing 
Varieties  of  Pot-Grown  Strawberries 


Champion  Everbearing, 

Doz. 

100 

Lucky  Boy,  abundant 

Doz. 

100 

a  wonder  .... 

.$1.-50 

$10.00 

bearer . 

.$1.50 

$10.00 

Francis,  large  berries 

Progressive,  small  but 

Ideal,  excellent 

.  1.25 

7-50 

good  variety . 

Superb,  best-known  of 

1.25 

7-50 

quality .... 

•  1-25 

7-5° 

great  merit .  . . 

.  .1.25 

7-5° 

Success  assured,  arrival  in  perfect  shape  for  prompt  results  guaranteed. 


Free  Catalogue  of  Choice  Nursery  Products 

Fruit  trees,  both  standard  and  dwarf, 
of  choicest  quality.  Evergreens, 
Deciduous  Shrubs  and  Trees  besides 
other  nursery  products.  Please  ask 
for  this  catalogue  to-day. 


Gladly  mailed  on  request.  Describes 
the  choicest  obt  inable  in  Straw¬ 
berries,  both  standard  and  everbear¬ 
ing  varieties,  Raspberries,  Grape 
Vines  and  other  small  fruits  . 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

’s  for  Small  Fruitsi 


NOW  OBTAINABLE  AGAIN— 


For  A  Limited  Time  Only 

Due  to  a  revised  opinion  of  the  Federal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board,  we  will  again  be  able  to  import  such 
old  time  favorites  as  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  and  bulbs  of  a  like  nature,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  during  the  past  few  years. 
Since  these  particular  bulbs  bloom  as  soon  as  the 
snow  disappears,  they  easily  add  one  month  to  garden 
pleasures.  Equally  attractive  in  rockery,  scattered 
among  the  shrubbery  border,  or  naturalized  in  wild 
places  in  shade  or  sun. 


But  For  Three  Years  Only 

The  ruling  of  the  Board  specifies  that  importations 
shall  be  made  for  three  years  only,  after  which  the 
exclusion  will  be  complete.  Since  the  demand  for 
these  hardy  flowering  bulbs  is  bound  to  be  great,  we 
invite  your  early  orders.  In  order  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment,  start  your  order  on  the  way  to  us  by  writing 
now  for  our 


New  Bulb  Catalogue — Now  Ready 

Offers  a  broad  line  of  the  best  Dutch  bulbs,  including 
all  the  above,  besides  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  etc. 
Thoroughly  dependable  and  truthful  descriptions  make  it  easy 
to  order  just  what  you  desire.  Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 

The  Way  side  Gardens  Co. 

MENTOR  OHIO 


Heart  Longings 


FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL  can  best  be  satisfied 
by  those  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  quality. 

We  have  specialized  on  growing  the  CHOICEST 
PEONIES,  IRIS  and  PHLOX  for  over  half  a 
century. 

THE  SUPERB  PEONIES  A.  P.  SAUNDERS 
9.0,  EDWIN  C.  SHAW  9.4,  JAMES  BOYD 
9.0,  JAMES  R.  MANN  9.6,  NYMPHAEA  9.1, 
PRESIDENT  WILSON  9.4,  THOMAS  C. 
THURLOW  9.7,  originated  with  us. 

Then  we  have  many  others  equally  good,  which 
we  shall  introduce  in  the  near  future. 

Remember  we  are  the  originators  of  the  FA¬ 
MOUS  CHERRY  HILL  STRAIN  of  PEONIES 
that  won  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  BOSTON  1915, 
DETROIT  1919,  BOSTON  1921,  LONDON, 
ONTARIO  1922. 

During  mid-June  you  may  see  at  Cherry  Hill 
some  of  the  world’s  choicest  productions  in  all 
their  wondrous  beauty. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  these  as 
well  as  our  choice  assortment  of  IRIS,  PHLOX, 
HARDY  GARDEN  PERENNIALS,  SPECI¬ 
MEN  EVERGREENS,  RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS,  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES 

(T.  C.  Thurlow’ s  Sons,  Inc.) 

West  Newbury  Massachusetts 
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Summer  Droughts 

Hold  No  Terrors 

Plant  Life  needs  water  most.  More 
than  90%  of  all  vegetable  substance  is 
water.  Without  this  life-giving  ele¬ 
ment,  most  flowers  are  but  stunted 
imitations  of  the  real  thing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live  or  what  your  cli¬ 
mate — your  garden  will  thrive  luxur¬ 
iously  if  you  have  handy 

The  Campbell  Waterfan — 

Rain  When  and  Where  You  Want  It! 

Simply  attach  your  garden  hose  to  any  faucet  with 
ordinary  city  pressure.  Attach  the  other  end  to  the 
Waterfan.  Turn  on  faucet  and  watch  a  rectangular 
space  up  to  14x60  feet  receive  the  gentlest,  soaking 
rain — the  kind  that  does  most  good.  The  Waterfan 
is  the  only  small  apparatus  irrigating  a  rectangular 
space.  Automatically  oscillates,  as  it  waters. 

No  tools  needed  to  make  connection;  easily  moved 
about;  direction  of  sprinkling,  angle  of  sprinkling, 
evenness  of  water,  distribution  and  distance  of 
watering  desired  under  absolute  control.  Though 
the  Waterfan  weighs  but  5  pounds,  it  is  built  so  sub¬ 
stantially  that  it  will  last  for  years.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Always  ready  for  thorough  work. 


Waterfan — Model  No.  5 

(Shown  at  work  below) 

Length.  21  inches.  Weight,  5 
pounds.  Waters  a  rectangular 
area  up  to  12x60  feet.  Price 
$15.00. 


Waterfan  Giant — 

Model  No.  10 

Length.  5  feet.  Weight,  10 
pounds.  Waters  a  rectangular 
area  up  to  20x60  feet.  Price, 
$25.00. 


Delivered,  charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Please  write  for  descriptive  circular 
Address  all  inquiries  and  orders  to 

C.  A.  SCHUBERT,  Distributor 

90  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


©n  tfje  poston  Host  Hoab 

JPettoeen  &odjelle  anti  l.ard)mont 

The  work  on  our  new  show  nursery  and  trial 
grounds  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  we  invite  Garden  Magazine  readers  and  their  friends 
to  see  our  first  display. 

TULIPS 

Beginning  May  20th,  we  expect  to  have  a  fine 
showing  of  Tulips  at  our  new  show  place,  in  Single 
Early,  Darwin,  Breeder,  Cottage  and  other  standard 
and  rare  tulips. 

On  these  show  grounds  we  are  building  an  exten¬ 
sive  rockery;  lake  for  aquatic  plants;  perennial  borders 
and  beds;  exhibition  grounds  for  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
Irises,  Peonies;  New  greenhouses;  extensive  collection  of 
standard  and  rare  evergreens;  and  other  features  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  flower  lover. 

Send  Us  Your  Name  for  Our  Fall  Bulb  List. 


'OMl 


Seedsmen 
Main  Street 


Nurserymen 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Hitched  In  An  Instant 

for  cultivating  or  lawn  mowing 

BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn  Mower  Tractor 

It  multiplies  your 
effort  and  drives 
drudgery  from  your 
garden.  It  releases 
many  precious  hours 
for  constructive  effort 
and  real  garden  en¬ 
joyment. 

Remember  the  at¬ 
tachments  on  the 
BOLENS  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  in¬ 
stantly  interchange¬ 
able.  There  are  many 
other  vital  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  such 
as  the  arched  axle,  the  tool  control,  a  differential  drive 
and  offset  handles.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  205  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"Some  single  Peonies, 
like  great  wild  roses  with 
hearts  of  gold,  should 
certainly  be  included  in 
your  collection." — Prof. 
A.  P.  Saunders  in  Garden 
Magazine. 


Select  for  a  Month  of  Bloom 

Our  collection  is  the  result  of  a  quarter  century’s  devotion  to 
the  regal  Peony;  only  the  choicest  varieties  have  been  retained, 
yet  the  range  of  season,  color,  form  and  fragrance  is  amazing. 

We  welcome  visitors.  Many  come  to  make  their  selections 
while  the  Peonies  are  in  the  height  of  bloom,  June  5-15.  In 
any  case  you  will  want  our  Peony  catalogue  with  its  helpful 
chart  for  securing  a  month  of  continuous  bloom.  Gives  rating, 
and  detailed  description  of  hundreds  of  choice  varieties.  Also 
Irises  and  other  Perennials.  Write  to-day. 


S.  G.  HARRIS,  Peony  Specialist 

Box  A  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


A  Field  of  Farr  Peonies  in  June 


I’d  Like  To  Have  You 
Know  the  Best  Peonies 


TN  brilliancy  and  range  of  colors,  in  size  and  fra- 
grance  of  bloom,  in  hardiness  and  vigor  of  growth, 
and  freedom  from  insect  pests,  Peonies  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  flowers. 

June  is  the  month  to  select  the  Peonies  you  admire 
and  order  for  autumn  shipment.  Come  to  Wyomissing 
in  Peony-time,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  growing  here.  If  you  cannot  come  send 
for  a  copy  of 

Better  Plants — by  Farr 

listing  all  Peonies  rated  by  the  American  Peony 
Society,  with  a  number  of  novelties  and  rare  varieties 
of  merit.  “Better  Plants  by  Farr”  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  Peony  grower. 


Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

104  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


yj  (garden  of 

Perennial  Flowers 

FIFTEEN  BEAUTIFUL  PERENNIALS 
for  *1.00  POSTPAID 


Tall,  handsome  spikes  of  rich  blue  Delphinium — Aquilegias 
in  combinations  of  blue,  white,  yellow,  rose  and  mauve— 
Sweet  Williams  in  a  wide  range  of  colors — old-fashioned  Holly¬ 
hocks  in  many  shades — majestic  spikes  of  Fox¬ 
gloves  in  white,  pink,  and  rose — and  ten  others 
— what  a  wonderful  garden  they  will  make. 


Perennials  are  easily  grown  from  seed  sown 
right  in  the  open  any  time  during  the  months 
of  June  or  July.  Planted  in  masses,  in  beds,  or 
in  borders  along  the  lawn  or  in  front  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  they  will  give  a  gorgeous  display  of  hand¬ 
some,  showy  flowers  that  never  fail  to  attract 
the  flower  lover.  The  collection  contains  one 
packet  each  of  the  following: 


Aquilegia 


Anchusa  italica — Handsome  blue  flowers  borne  pro¬ 
fusely  on  magnificent  spiKes;  4  feet  tall. 

Aquilegia,  Long-Spurred  Hybrids — These  bloom  in 
May  and  June,  and  come  in  many  beautiful  colors. 

Arabis  alpina  —Early  in  the  spring  the  dwarf  plants 
are  covered  with  myriads  of  small  white  flowers. 

Perennial  Baby’s  Breath  (Gypsophila  paniculata) 

—Tiny  white  flowers  borne  on  slender  stems. 

Centaurea  montana  This  hardy  Cornflower  has 
large,  showy,  thistle-like,  blue  flowers.  Grows  2  ft. 
tall. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora — Large  well-shaped  flowers  of 
rich  golden  yellow.  Blooms  all  during  the  summer. 

Delphinium,  Choice  Mixed — Beautiful  long  spikes 
closely  set  with  fine  flowers  in  all  shades  of  blue. 


Hollyhock 


Dianthus  plumarius — The  original  Clove  Pink,  with 
rich  rose,  star-like  flowers.  Hardy  and  free-blooming. 

Foxglove,  Fine  Mixed — Tall  spikes  of  white,  pink,  rose,  and 
mottled  flowers  blooming  freely  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora — The  large  blooms  have  yellow  tips 
and  crimson  centers.  A  very  showy  and  attractive  perennial. 

Globe  Thistle — Large,  ball-shaped  flowerheads  of  a  lavender 
color;  thistle-like  foliage.  Excellent  for  the  background. 

Hollyhock,  Double  Mixed — A  complete  mixture  of  large  and 
double  Hollyhocks  blooming  freely  during  June  and. July. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  (Burning  Star ) — A  free  and  con¬ 
tinuous  blooming  perennial  with  bright  scarlet  flowerheads. 

Plume  Poppy — A  stately  plant  for  the  background;  with 
cream-buff  flowers  borne  in  large  panicles. 

Sweet  William,  Single  Mixed — A  splendid  border  plant 
blooming  from  July  on  in  many  bright  colors. 

Sow  your  Perennial  Seeds  in  June 

and  have  strong  sturdy  plants  which  will  begin  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely  with  the  coming  year.  As  perennials  give  permanent 
results  after  once  being  established,  they  are  favorites  with  all 
flower  lovers  whose  time  for  gardening-work  is  limited.  The  joy 
which  these  wonderful  flowers  will  give  you  will  last  for  many 
years,  as  the  plants  increase  in  size  and  beauty  with  every  season. 
The  collection  “A  Garden  of  Perennial  Flowers,’’ 
containing  15  packets  of  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  will 
be  mailed  anywhere,  postpaid  for 


$1.00 


- — — - TEAR  here- — - - 

W  At  lee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

7—6 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  which  please 
send  me  your  collection  “A  Garden  of  Perennial  Flowers.” 

Name - - - - 

R.  D.  or  Street - - 

Post  Office _ _ _ _ _ State - 
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Narcissi,  Poeticus  Ornatus- 
White 

60c  Per  Dozen;  $4  Per  100 


Narcissi,  Sulphur  Phoenix, 
Yellow  and  White 
85c  Per  Dozen;  $6  Per  100 


Hyacinths,  LaGrandesse, 
Pure  White 

$2  Per  Dozen;  $15  Per  100 


Tulips,  Crown  of  Gold, 
Yellow 

75c  Per  Dozen;  $5.50  Per  100 


Tulips,  Keizerkroon, 
Red  and  Yellow 
75c  Per  Dozen;  $5.50  Per  100 


Grow  Flowers  Like  These 

In  Your  Home  or  Gardenl 


OU  can  not  see  these  Dutch  bulbs  in  bloom  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  bit  of  Springtime  in  your  heart. 
At  small  cost  and  practically  no  effort,  all  Winter 
long  you  can  have  pink  and  blue  Hyacinths  for 
your  dining  room  table,  gorgeous  red  Tulips  to  brighten  up 
your  library  and  Narcissi  to  splash  odd  corners  with  color. 
In  the  Spring  these  flowers  will  gaily  bedeck  your  lawn  and 
add  loveliness  to  the  beds  and  borders  of  your  garden.  You 
will  be  both  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  you  can  create. 

They  Come  From  Holland 

the  homeland  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils  and 
Crocus.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  you  ob¬ 
tain  the  equal  of  these  specially  selected  Dutch 
bulbs.  Generations  of  expert  breeding  have  been 
put  into  their  perfection. 


No  Experience  Needed 

All  you  need  to  grow  these  bulbs  successfully  is  a  natural 
love  of  flowers.  With  Elliott  bulbs,  success  is  virtually 
assured.  For  a  few  cents  each  you  can  grow  flowers  which 
would  cost  you  $1.  or  more  a  plant  at  a  retail  shop.  Our 
bulb  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  house 
of  Elliott  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  No  money 
necessary  until  bulbs  are  delivered.  Money  back  if  shipment 
is  unsatisfactory.  Full  instructions  with  every  order. 


Take  Part  In  Our  July  1  Order 

To  obtain  our  special  import  prices  listed  in  catalog  and 
the  following  exceptional  Combination  Offers,  all  orders 
must  be  in  by  July  1,  when  our  books  close  and  our 
personal  representative  goes  to  Holland  to  make  selections 
from  the  bulbs  of  the  most  famous  growers  there.  Because 
of  our  extensive  business,  our  prices  are  most  attractive 
and  our  selection  of  bulbs  the  choicest. 


A  FEW  SPECIAL  PRICES 

If  Ordered  Before  July  1st 


Exhibition  Hyacinths 

Doz.  Hund. 

La  Grandesse 

Pure  White 

$2.00  $15.00 

Grande  Blanche 

Blush  White 

2.00 

15.00 

La  Victoire 

Brilliant  Red 

2.00 

15.00 

Rosea  Maxima 

Delicate  Blush 

2.20 

16.00 

Enchantress 

Light  Blue 

2.00 

15.00 

City  of  Haarlem 

Best  Yellow 

2.20 

16.00 

Second  sized  Hyacinths  in  all  best 

varieties  .  . 

1.60 

12.00 

Miniature  Hyacinths  in  separate 

colors  .  .  . 

.75 

5.50 

Tulips 

Mon  Tresor 

Yellow 

.75 

5.50 

Cramoisi  Brilliant 

Scarlet 

.70 

5.00 

Lady  Boreel 

Pure  White 

.75 

5.50 

Keizerkroon 

Red  fit  Yellow 

.75 

5.50 

Rose  Grisdelin 

Beautiful  Pink 

.70 

5.00 

Narcissi  or  Daffodils 

Paper  White 

Monster  Sizes 

.90 

6.50 

GoldenSpurSelect  Rich  Yellow 

.90 

6.50 

Emperor  1  Monster 

Yellow 

1.10 

8.00 

Empress  '  Sizes 

White  &.  Yellow 

1.10 

8.00 

Von  Sion  Selected  Double  Yellow 

.80 

5.50 

Poeticus  Ornatus 

White 

.60 

4.00 

Sulphur  Phoenix 

Yellow  &.  White 

.85 

6.00 

Special  Combination  Offers 

Offer  A — $5  Household  Selection 
80  imported  Dutch  bulbs  of  the  finest  quality — Tulips, 
Narcissi  and  Hyacinths  unequalled  in  hardiness  and  beauty; 
scientifically  selected  by  experts  for  growth  indoors.  At 
small  cost  you  can  fill  your  house  with  gorgeous  color  from 
Christmas  to  Easter. 

Offer  B — $5  Garden  Selection 
A  careful  selection  of  80  of  the  world’s  choicest  Dutch  bulbs 
— Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  Crocus  so  exquisitely 
perfect  that  when  they  bloom  in  your  garden  next  Spring 
they  will  be  an  unfailing  delight  to  you  and  your  neighbors. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  and  wider  varieties  range  from  $10  to  $100. 

Fascinating  Bulb  Catalog  Free 

It  lists  thousands  of  varieties,  many  reproduced  in  natural  colors, 
and  gives  full  instructions  how  to  obtain  the  best  results.  For  Catalog 
or  Special  Combination  Offers,  write  or  use  the  coupon.  No  money 
needed  now. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

508  Magee  Bldg.  esLayearsed  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Our  bulb  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 


What  Customers  Say 

I  want  1 


it  to  thank  you  for  the  most  magn: 
flowers  that  ever  graced  my  home  in  Wir 


ificent lot  of 

_ _  _  _  inter  months. 

They  were  admired  by  every  one  who  saw  them. 
Nearly  every  bulb  sent  up  a  magnificent  flower,  then 
one  or  even  two  smal’er  blooms;  they  were  wonder¬ 
ful.”— J. A. G.,  Huntington,  W.Va. 

“I  feel  duty  bound  to  tell  you  about  my  Tulip  bulbs. 
They  have  surpassed  my  expectations  in  every  way 
The  colors  are  marvelous.”— M.H.Y.,  Greenwich.  Ct 
4  'The  Tulips  which  I  got  from  you  were  the  most  beau 
tiful  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  bulbs  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  firms  and  your  bulbs  were  twice  the  size  and 
beauty  of  any  of  the  others.  Three  of  your  Tulips  grew 
36  inches  tall.”— Mrs.  G.D.,  Bristol,  Va. 

“I  planted  twelve  white  Narcissi  bulbs  in  a  bowl  Oct. 
28th  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  eight  of  the  fourteen 
clusters  of  blossoms  were  open,  with  six  more  to  come. 
They  are  in  their  glory  now  (Dec.  1)  ,  standing  24  in¬ 
ches  above  the  top  of  the  bowl,  filling  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.” — Mrs.  W.G.F.,  Marshfield,  Mass. 
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Elliott  Nursery  Co. 

Established  35  Years 

508  Magee  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Please  put  me  down  for  □  Offer  A;  □  Offer  B 
of  Imported  Dutch  Bulbs. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  Bulb  Catalog. 


Name . 

St.  and  No.  or  R.  D. 
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Arthur  G.  Eldredge ,  Photo. 


“UNDULATING  RANKS  OF  IRIS, 

SLIMLY  HOLDING  THEIR  BROAD  FLAT  BLOOMS 
(LIKE  TRIPODS  OF  INCENSE) 

ALOFT  TOWARDS  THE  MOIST  SPEARING 
OF  MORNING  SUNLIGHT.” 

Michael  Strange 

Crowning  the  Iris  season  come  in  late  June  these  shm- 
stalked,  floppy-eared  Japanese  friends  which  have  an 
air  of  languor  about  them  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
hot  days  of  July  through  which  they  continue  to  bloom. 
Lovers  of  Wedgwood  will  find  the  subdued  blues  and 
violet-purples  of  that  fine  porcelain  delightfully  echoed 
by  these  Irises.  Garden  of  Mr.  Robert  Allerton, 
Monticello,  Illinois 
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Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo. 


“HERE,  IN  ALLEYS  COOL  AND  GREEN, 

*  *  BE  SPACES  MEET  FOR  SONG;” 

Austin  Dobson 


“HERE  MAY  I  LIVE  WHAT  LIFE  I  PLEASE, 

MARRIED  AND  BURIED  OUT  OF  SIGHT- 
MARRIED  TO  PLEASURE,  AND  BURIED  TO  PAIN,—” 

Violet  Fane 


The  “little  paths  that  lead  to  Nowhere,”  so  enticing  in 
their  promise,  lend  piquancy  to  any  garden;  and  this 
walk,  walled  with  the  restful  green  of  Hemlocks,  proves 
that  its  designer,  Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman,  does  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  imaginative  stimulus  in  garden¬ 
making.  By  way  of  contrast  comes  the  burst  of  color 
in  the  foreground — at  the  left  chiefly  Phlox  and  Lemon 
Lilies;  on  the  right  again  Phlox  accompanied  by  Globe- 
thistle,  Snapdragons,  Sedums  and  Giant  Daisy.  At 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.),  home  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Croft 
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Frances  Benjamin  Johnston ,  Photo. 

“  *  *  WOVEN  SHADES  OF  THE  VINE 

WHILE  THE  RIOTOUS  NOONDAY  SUN  OF  THE  JUNE  DAY  LONG  DID  SHINE 
***************** 

LIKE  A  LANE. INTO  HEAVEN  THAT  LEADS  FROM  A  DREAM,—” 

Sidney  Lanier 


Though  the  flowering  time  of  Wisteria  and  Roses  is  now 
over,  their  foliage  dresses  the  pergola  in  welcome  shade 
the  summer  through,  affording  a  comfortable  vantage 
point  from  which  to  enjoy  the  perennial  border  with  its 
Lilies,  Poppies,  and  the  soft  gray  of  Nepeta  Mussini. 
Garden  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kies  at  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  de¬ 
signed  by  Clarence  Fowler,  L.  A.;  other  views,  a  detailed 
plan  and  planting  list  to  be  found  on  pages  262-263 


A  TIMELY  REMINDER  FOR  JUNE 

“ And  the  soul  of  the  Rose  went  into  my  blood” — Tennyson 

Copyright,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Herein  are  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  jour  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


is  the  month  of  Roses  and  Peonies  and  Strawberries,  of 
yWEF"  Peas  both  ‘sweet’  and  ‘eat’,  of  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  other 
table  pleasures.  What  would  a  June  bride  do  without  the 
Pr°duct  °f  ^e  garden?”  Thus  with  customary  serio- 
whimsicality  speaks  that  good  gardener,  J.  Horace  McFar¬ 
land,  in  what  Mrs.  Francis  King  so  aptly  calls  his  “Canticle  of  the 
Months”  (page  255,  January,  1923,  G.  M.).  And,  of  course,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  these  and  other  offerings  of  June  are  the  direct 
and  merited  reward  of  forethought  and  fore-effort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  gardener.  Plantings  must  be  continued  if  good  things  are 
to  be  enjoyed  through  successive  summer  months,  and  one  must  “step 
lively”  to  keep  ahead  of  insects  and  other  troublesome  visitors  who 
like  June  crops  and  June  weather  quite  as  well  as  we  do. 

Attention  to  the  Roses 

Feed  freely  with  liquid  manure;  if  large  exhibition  blooms  are  wanted 
rub  off  all  but  the  terminal  bud.  One  sure  way  to  get  control  of 
rose  bugs  is  by  hand  picking  into  a  can  of  kerosene.  Spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  5  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  repeatedly, 
is  an  old  remedy  not  very  effectual.  Melrosine  is  a  new  prepara¬ 
tion  recommended  for  its  effectiveness. 

Gladiolus  for  late  fall  cutting  to  be  planted  at  2-week  intervals. 
Dahlias  to  be  planted  during  the  month;  put  out  stakes  before  setting 
out  tubers  or  plants.  When  growth  has  started,  reduce  shoots  to 
one,  allowing  side  branches  to  develop  one  foot  above  the  ground. 

Propagating  for  the  Hardy  Border 

Many  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  may  be  propagated  after  flower¬ 
ing  by  cuttings  or  offsets.  The  Creeping  Phlox,  Cerastium, 
Sedurn,  Aubretia,  Arenaria,  and  Iberis,  are  among  those  that 
may  be  increased  at  this  time.  Use  a  frame  containing  sandy  soil 
and  which  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun.  Stock  may  also  be  in¬ 
creased  by  sowing  seeds  at  this  time.  Such  subjects  as  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Lupins,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury-bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Aquilegias,  Oenotheras,  Heucheras,  and  other  perennials,  will 
make  plants  of  sufficient  size  to  plant  into  permanent  quarters  in 
the  fall  if  sown  now.  A  seedbed  in  the  open  ground  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  plants  at  this  time,  but  as  the  frames 
are  emptied  of  other  stock  they  may  be  utilized.  Shade  is  es¬ 
sential  until  germination  takes  place. 

The  Flowers  in  the  Garden 

Sweet-pea  flowers  to  be  picked  determinedly;  if  seed-pods  form,  plants 
will  stop  producing.  Keep  well  watered,  for  if  the  vines  begin  to 
turn  yellow  that  is  the  end.  Bedding-out  to  be  finished  promptly, 
setting  aside  a  few  surplus  plants  for  replacements. 

Iris  needs  lots  of  water  after  blooming.  Use  bonemeal  as  fertilizer;  top 
dressing  with  manure  is  bad  for  Iris.  The  best  time  to  divide, 
transplant,  or  make  new  plantings  of  Iris  is  immediately  after 
the  blooming  period. 

Stake  plants  as  they  need  it  and  before  they  blow  over. 

Cut  to  the  ground  Achillea  as  soon  as  through  flowering  to  provide  for 
a  second  crop  later  in  the  season. 

Coreopsis  kept  cut  close  will  make  a  display  all  through  the  season. 
Keep  picked  off  all  dead  leaves  and  flowers  as  they  fade. 

Flower  Seeds  to  Be  Sown 

Sow  now  seed  from  such  early  flowering  plants  as  Columbines,  Lark¬ 
spurs,  etc.,  to  produce  good  plants  before  the  fall. 


Late-flowering  Tulips  may  be  lifted  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom  and 
heeled  in  elsewhere  to  ripen,  the  vacancies  being  filled  w;th  annuals. 
Those  known  as  “croppers”  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

Still  time  to  get  a  supply  of  seeds  of  annuals  and  enjoy  a  perfect  sea 
of  bloom  ere  the  fall  frosts  arrive.  To  be  sown  now:  Snapdragons, 
Asters,  annual  Gaillardia,  Clarkia,  Larkspur,  Lupin,  Poppy, 
Alyssum,  Arctotis,  Balsam,  Calendula,  Calliopsis,  Candytuft, 
Cornflower,  Centaurea,  Cleome,  Globe-amaranth,  annual  Gypso- 
phila,  annual  Sunflower,  Marigold,  Mignonette,  Stock,  Verbena, 
Zinnia,  etc. 

Succession  Plantings 

Succession  plantings  to  be  made  of  all  vegetables  required  for  table  sup¬ 
ply  throughout  the  summer;  and  provide  for  fall  crops  by  replanting 
extra-early  varieties  now  on  the  decline — such  as  Beets,  Radishes, 
Lettuce,  Spinach,  etc.  Have  mid-summer  Lettuce  (see  Garden 
Magazine  for  April,  1922,  pages  1 16-1 18)  or  Endive  follow  early 
Beets;  Bush  Beans  after  Radishes;  Beets  or  Celery  to  follow  Lettuce; 
Lettuce  or  Beans  to  follow  Onions.  Extra-early  varieties  of  the 
follow-up  crops  will  oftentimes  leave  the  ground  available  for 
still  another  crop  in  August. 

Plant  early  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn  every  week  or  ten  days  up  to  July 
4th  which  should  be  the  final  planting  in  latitude  40°;  midseason 
Lettuces,  such  as  All-season,  Iceberg,  and  Butterhead  to  be  sown 
all  through  this  month.  Fine  summer  Radishes  are  Long  White 
Vienna,  Chartiers,  and  White  Delicious. 

Winter  Celery  to  be  sown  at  once.  Any  sown  last  month  may  be 
pricked  off  into  a  spent  hotbed  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle. 

Crops  grown  for  their  leaves  (Chard,  Spinach,  Endive,  etc.)  will  be 
benefited  by  nitrogenous  manures.  Give  top  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  either  immediately  following  a  rain  or  on  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  the  night  previous.  Liquid  manure  is  best, 
however;  to  make:  half  fill  a  bag  with  manure  and  suspend  in  a 
barrel  of  water. 

Cease  cutting  Asparagus  as  soon  as  other  vegetables  are  plentiful. 

Transplant  to  permanent  quarters:  late  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Kale, 
Broccoli,  and  Brussels-sprouts. 

About  the  Grounds 

Get  after  the  elm-leaf  beetle  early,  as  spraying  is  useless  after  the 
larvae  begin  to  come  down.  Use  arsenate  of  lead  applied  with  a 
good  pressure  pump. 

Keep  clipped  all  kinds  of  trained  plants  and  hedges. 

Recently  transplanted  large  trees,  shrubbery,  and  other  ornamentals 
to  be  well  watered  throughout  the  summer. 

Evergreens  will  be  benefited  by  overhead  spraying  twice  a  day. 

Young  shoots  of  climbing  Roses  and  other  climbers  to  be  kept  tied  up. 

Seed-pods  to  be  removed  from  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Andromedas, 
etc.,  to  reserve  vigor  for  next  year’s  bloom. 

Prune  early  flowering  shrubs  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  removing  the 
oldest  wood  that  it  may  be  replaced  with  young,  vigorous  shoots 
for  next  season’s  flowers. 

Propagate  now  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  shrubs  and  trees,  to 
be  rooted  under  glass;  also  layer  as  soon  as  shoots  are  long  enough 
to  permit  it. 

Pinch  out  side  shoots  of  Evergreens  to  induce  bushiness. 

Grass  edges  to  be  neatly  clipped;  walks  and  drives  to  be  raked  and 
rolled  frequently. 
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Fruit  Garden 

Thin  the  “set”  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches.  Much  finer  fruit  will 
result,  with  superior  flavor,  and  the  aggregate  weight  at  least 
equal.  True  also  of  Grapes. 

Crops  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  maintained  about  the  roots.  Use 
grass  clippings  and  other  mulching  material. 

Summer  pruning  (pinching  out  the  tip  of  the  young  growth)  will 
keep  the  young  fruit  trees  in  better  shape  and  induce  fruitfulness. 

Retard  the  Currant  crop  and  gather  fresh  fruit  in  August  by  covering 
bushes  with  muslin  or  burlap  before  fruit  ripens.  Watch  Black¬ 
berries  and  Dewberries  for  orange  rust,  burning  affected  bushes  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

To  feed  fruit  trees  scatter  stable  manure  over  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
spread  of  the  branches;  or  use  4  to  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
for  each  large  tree,  and,  after  raking  it  in,  mulch  the  surface  with 
the  weeds  and  other  refuse  taken  from  the  garden.  Trees  with 
rank,  vigorous  growth  and  little  fruit  do  not  need  manure;  those 
with  small,  undersized  fruit  and  little  or  no  annual  growth  will 
be  benefited. 

The  Intruding  Hosts 

Plant  lice,  or  aphis,  on  Cantaloupes,  Cabbage,  etc.,  may  be  checked  by 
spraying  with  Black  Leaf  40,  or  any  approved  nicotine  extract 
or  by  some  of  the  special  aphis  preparations.  Do  the  spraying 
during  the  cool  of  the  evenings  and  take  care  to  wet  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf. 

Squash  needs  protection  from  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  and  flea 
beetle  while  they  are  still  small;  use  arsenate  of  lead  powder,  one 
ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry  land  plaster,  or  air-slaked  lime,  or 
very  finely  sifted  ashes.  To  a  certain  extent  the  squash  bug  may 
also  be  thus  attacked,  but  at  times  that  pest  appears  to  be  im¬ 
pervious  to  poison,  and  hand  picking  has  to  be  resorted  to.  If 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  wilting,  examine  the  stem  near  the  root 
for  the  borer,  and  if  it  has  not  gone  too  far  it  may  be  cut  out  and 
the  vine  will  recover.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
several  of  the  vine  joints  with  soil  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
independent  roots. 

For  rust  and  blight  of  Celery  and  dark  brown  spots  on  the  Beans,  spray 
with  bordeaux,  or  better  still  with  bordeaux-arsenate,  and  get 
some  of  the  leaf-eating  pests  at  the  operation. 

Irregular  holes  in  the  Cabbage  leaves?  Either  arsenate  of  lead  or 
paris  green,  one  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water;  and  use  it  on  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Kale,  Brussels-sprouts,  Kohlrabi.  Slug-shot  is  a  handy 
material  for  general  use  in  the  vegetable  garden  against  worms 
and  caterpillars — it  is  not  poisonous  but  is  effective. 

If  cutworms  nip  off  the  newly  set  plants,  feed  a  supper  of  bran  mois¬ 
tened  with  sweetened  water  until  it  will  crumble,  and  add  paris 
green  one  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  bran.  Put  it  around  the 
plants  at  night. 

Potatoes  require  the  arsenate-bordeaux  spray  against  blight  and  po¬ 
tato  bugs  to  “kill  two  birds  with  one  stone”;  and  look  out  for  the 
Egg-plants,  too! 

An  all-round  three-in-one  spray  for  chewing  bugs,  sucking  pests  and 
fungus  is  made  thus:  (a)  prepare  standard  bordeaux  (for  fungus)  ; 
(b)  use  a  as  water  in  preparing  arsenate  of  lead  solutions  (for 
chewing  worms);  (c)  considering  the  mixture  of  a  and  b  as  water 
add  a  nicotine  or  similar  preparation  (for  lice  and  sucking  pests). 

The  Greenhouse  Plants  for  Next  Winter 

This  is  preparatory  season  for  next  winter’s  supply  of  cut  flowers,  pot 
plants,  etc.  A  general  clean-up  is  essential.  Discard  old  plants, 
renew  soil,  and  generally  overhaul.  As  many  subjects  as  possible 
that  are  to  be  carried  over  should  be  accommodated  in  frames. 
Adiantums  (Croweanum,  cuneatum,  and  gracillimum);  Pteris; 


Cyrtomiums;  Polypodiums;  Davallias,  and  Nephrolepis;  Cycla¬ 
men;  Primulas,  and  other  flowering  plants  are  amenable  to  frame 
culture  at  this  time. 

Antirrhinum  seedlings  intended  for  an  early  winter  crop  should  now  be 
large  enough  to  prick  off.  Give  a  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
room. 

Still  time  to  root  a  batch  of  the  exhibition  Chrysanthemums.  They 
will  make  fine  dwarf  plants  in  six-inch  pots.  Early  rooted  plants 
to  be  potted  on  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  until  they 
are  in  their  flowering  pots.  Plants  for  bench  culture  to  be  planted 
into  flowering  quarters  now. 

Sow  seeds  of  Primula  malacoides  and  its  varieties,  also  Cineraria;  give 
the  latter  every  protection  from  heat  and  grow  as  cool  as  conditions 
will  allow. 

Celosia  sown  now  will  provide  bloom'ing  plants  by  the  end  of  August. 
Plants  on  hand  to  be  repotted  to  larger  pots. 

Gloxinias  to  be  well  shaded  and  grown  cool.  Fumigate  for  thrips. 

Begonias  of  the  Lorraine  type  require  shade  and  careful  watering. 
Keep  near  the  glass  to  secure  stickiness. 

Gardenias  require  frequent  and  thorough  syringings  to  keep  them  free 
from  mealy  bug.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  frequent  damp¬ 
ing  down  of  the  paths  and  walls. 

Cyclamen  to  be  potted  on  as  required,  using  a  light  but  rich  compost. 
Well-rotted  cow  manure  and  bonemeal  are  good  sources  of  food  for 
these  subjects. 

Poinsettias  to  be  potted  up  for  winter  flowering.  Azaleas  are  worth  all 
the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  now;  plunge  out-of-doors 
after  they  have  flowered  with  others  of  their  kind  to  ripen. 

Roses  to  be  planted  with  all  possible  speed;  avoid  overwatering, 
cultivate  regularly  to  keep  weeds  down.  Fumigate  if  green  fly 
troubles. 

Carnations  in  the  benches  may  be  discarded.  Continue  cultivating  the 
young  stock  outdoors  and  keep  the  leading  shoots  topped  as  they 
begin  to  make  headway.  If  your  soil  is  such  that  you  have  to 
resort  to  watering  the  plants  in  the  field  this  month,  reduce  the 
supply  toward  the  middle  of  the  period  so  that  the  plants  will  not 
be  too  soft  for  benching  early  next  month. 

Plunge  Amaryllis  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  frames  and  keep  the 
sashes  elevated  all  the  time.  They  are  making  their  growth  now 
for  next  season’s  flowering  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
water,  a  top-dressing  of  commercial  preparation  of  fertilizer  or 
applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  Seedlings 
to  be  kept  growing  along,  having  no  rest  until  they  have  flowered. 

Pelargoniums  for  propagating  to  have  the  water  supply  reduced  so  the 
wood  will  ripen. 

Decorative  plants  are  now  at  the  height  of  their  growing  season:  see 
that  growth  does  not  become  too  soft.  Shade  only  enough  to 
break  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  give  abundant  ventilation  on  all 
favorable  occasions.  Old  plants  of  advanced  age  and  size  should 
be  repotted  if  necessary. 

Christmas  Peppers  and  Bouvardias  planted  outdoors  to  be  pinched  at 
frequent  intervals  to  induce  bushiness. 

Calanthes  now  growing  freely  will  take  water  liberally;  do  not  feed  until 
the  pots  have  plenty  of  roots  in  them.  Syringe  overhead  on 
favorable  days,  but  do  not  leave  the  foliage  wet  overnight.  Ca¬ 
lanthes  like  a  brisk,  moist  heat. 

Pot  fruit  trees  need  room.  Nets  underneath  will  catch  any  fruits  that 
may  fall  off.  Young  Peach  trees  trained  on  trellises,  making  first 
year’s  wood  for  the  forming  of  the  main  branches  of  the  trees  for 
years  to  come,  to  have  the  young  wood  laid  in  right  or  they  will 
never  look  as  they  should.  As  the  last  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
early  peach  house  give  a  thorough  syringing  to  dislodge  any  red 
spider.  Give  water  if  the  border  is  on  the  dry  side,  and  a  little 
feeding  will  help  the  plants  to  build  up  flower  buds  for  next  season. 
Keep  ventilators  wide  open. 

! 
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at  Eastkampton,  Long  Island 

Photographs  by  Charles  Burrows 
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WHAT  IRISES  ARE  BEST  WORTH  GROWING? 

JOHN  C.  WISTER 

President  American  Iris  Society 


Editors’  Note:  When  a  flower  is  in  its  season  of  bloom  is  patently  the  time  for  the  amateur  gardener  to  make  selections  for  his  own  collection;  it  is  so  much 
better  to  form  opinions  and  place  orders  from  the  growing  plant  than  from  the  printed  catalogue  descriptions.  With  this  thought  in  mind  The  Garden  Magazine 
asked  Mr.  Wister  to  make  a  concise  presentation  of  the  American  Iris  Society  Symposium  on  varieties,  so  that  our  readers  may  benefit  through  having  available  just 
at  the  season  of  bloom  this  essence  of  experiment  and  the  rating  of  the  varieties.  The  Iris,  like  many  other  plants,  is  best  divided  and  propagated  immediately 
after  flowering;  and  in  his  own  garden  the  amateur  can  be  busy  with  dividing  and  propagating  and  with  shifting  around  varieties  where  necessary  any  time  from  now 
on  through  the  summer. 


^MJ^HIS  question  has  been  asked  by  gardeners  for  many 
Years-  It  has  been  answered  many  times  by  persons 
competent  to  speak  authoritatively  about  Iris,  but 
each  answer  has  been  only  a  personal  opinion.  Tastes 
differ,  and  certain  varieties  do  better  in  one  locality  than  they 
do  in  another;  so  that  any  individual  selection  must  always 
be  taken  “with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

Fortunately  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  opinion 
of  any  one  individual  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  The  recent 
Symposium  of  The  American  Iris  Society  (May  1922)  was 
compiled  from  the  votes  of  jurors  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  flaws  in  the  votes  given  in 
individual  cases,  but  I  believe  that  a  thorough  study  of  this 
Symposium  will  convince  any  fair  minded  person  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  guide  in  the  maze  of  choosing  varieties  of  Iris 
that  has  yet  been  published. 

For  the  genera!  public  the  list  of  desirable  varieties  as  given  in 
the  Symposium  can  well  be  shortened  by  omitting  high  priced 
and  little  tested  novelties,  as  well  as  weak-growing  or  shy¬ 
blooming  sorts.  This  would  cut  out  such  things  as  Dominion, 
Avalon,  Black  Prince,  Caterina,  Mile.  Schwartz  and  many 
other  gorgeous  things  that  in  spite  of  their  great  beauty  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  recommended  to  the  average  gardener 
in  the  colder  sections  of  the  country.  It  seems  wiser  also  to 
omit  reference  to  varieties  so  new  that  they  received  the  votes 
of  only  a  few  jurors,  and  to  ignore  low-rating  varieties.  These 
deletions  1  have  carried  out  for  the  present  purpose  and  so  we  are 
left  with  a  list  which  may  be  recommended  without  reservation. 

The  number  of  votes  given  in  the  American  Iris  Society’s 
Symposium  (See  the  Society’s  Bulletin  No  5)  is  given  in  paren¬ 
thesis  following  the  name,  no  variety  receiving  less  than  3  votes 
being  included.  The  “  rating”  as  accorded  by  the  Society,  based 
on  the  vote,  appears  in  order  from  highest  down. 

The  symposium  as  published  gives  the  detailed  votes  of  the 
jurors  and  deserves  long  study  from  all  persons  interested  in  Iris. 
Omissions  from  the  Symposium  in  selecting  the  above  list  are 
made  on  my  own  individual  responsibility  without  consulting 


VARIETIES  INTRODUCED  SINCE  101 


Rating  Name 

9.6  Lent  A.  Williamson 

(19) 

9.4  Ambassadeur  (i  i) 
Ballerine  (5) 

9.3  Souvenir  de  Mme. 

Gaudichau  (18) 

9.0  Queen  Caterina  (14) 

8.8  B.  Y.  Morrison  (17) 

Shekinah  (14) 

8.6  Afterglow  (20) 

8.5  Dream  (12) 

Medrano  (9) 

Merlin  (10) 

Sweet  Lavender  (9 

8.4  W.  J.  Fryer  (7) 

8.3  ..Anne  Leslie  (17) 

Dimity  (10) 

Mme.  Cheri  (8) 


Rating 

Name 
Seminole  (8) 

Sindjkhat  (13) 

8.1 

Dora  l.ongdon  (13) 
Kathryn  Fryer  (7) 
Sherbert  (11) 

Virginia  Moore  (10) 

7-9 

Barton  Harrington  f6) 
Mrs.  Fryer  (8) 

7.8 

Swatara  (7) 

7-5 

Fryer’s  Glorv  (4) 
Syphax  (7) 

Zua  (18) 

Intermediate  Bearded 

8.0  Empress  (8) 

Royal  (5) 


Rating  Name 

7. 5- 7.9  Dorothea  (18) 

Ingebord  (18) 
Prince  Victor  (8) 
7. 0-7. 4  Diamond  (5) 
Dolphin  (6) 
Fritjof  (15) 
Halfdan  ( 1 7) 

John  Foster  (6) 
Walhalla  (19) 

Dwarf  Bearded 

8.4  Coerulea  (12) 

7. 5- 8.0  Eclipse  (3) 

Statellae  (9) 
7.0-7. 4  Chamaeiris  (9) 
Josephine  (4) 
Schneekuppe  (14) 


the  other  jurors  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
about  which  I  complained  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Cali¬ 
fornia  gardeners  should  at  once  restore  to  this  list  Caterina, 
Junonia,  Mesopotamia  and  others  which  I  have  arbitrarily 
omitted. 

For  those  desiring  a  shorter  list  to  choose  from,  the  following 
is  submitted: — 


50  VERY  GOOD  LATE  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 


Afterglow 

Minnehaha 

Ambigu 

Mithras 

Arnols 

Nibelungen 

Nuee  d’Orage 

Aurea 

Brionense 

Oriflamme 

B.  Y.  Morrison 

Othello 

Caprice 

Pallida  Dalmatica 

Crusader 

Parc  de  Neuilly 

Dalmarius 

Perfection 

Dawn 

Pocahontas 

Dejazet 

Prosper  Laugier 

Fairy 

Quaker  Lady 

Flavescens 

Queen  Caterina 

Gajus 

Rhein  Nixe 

Her  Majesty 

Shekinah 

Flebe 

Shrewsbury 

Iris  King 

Thorbeck 

Isoline 

Trojana  Superba 

Jacquesiana 

Victorine 

j  uniata 

La  Neige 

Viola 

Wyomissing 

Lady  Foster  . 

Lent  A.  Williamson 

Dwarf  Be^ 

Lohengrin 

Lord  of  June 

Citrea 

Loreley 

Coerulea 

Ma  Mie 

Schneekuppe 

Mandraliscae 

Socrates 

Mary  Garden 

Standard 

Intermediate  and 
Germanica 

Florentina 
Germanica  Major 
Helge 
1 ngeborg 
Kochii 

Prince  Victor 
Royal 

Add  to  these  at  least  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tall  Bearded  novelties  intro¬ 
duced  before  1920,  as  soon  as 
available 

Bianca 

Corrida 

Cretonne 

Dimity 

Marsh  Marigold 

Perry’s  Favorite 

Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau 

Sweet  Lavender 

Syphax 

Tom  Tit 

(Varieties  of  1920  and  later  not 
considered.) 


SELECTION  OF  STANDARD  VARIETIES 


BEARDLESS  IRIS 


Rating 

Name 

Rating 

Name 

Rating.  Name 

9-5 

Princess  Beatrice  (9) 

Jacquesiana  (23) 

Viola  (10) 

Lord  of  June  (20) 

Nine  Wells  (15) 

7-4 

Aurea  (22) 

8  9 

Alcazar  (23) 

Sarpedon  (10) 

Dr.  Bernice  (21) 

8.8 

Pallida  dalmatica  (21) 

Violacea  Grandiflora 

Germanica  major  (5) 

8.7 

Crusader  (19) 

(15) 

Hiawatha  (12) 

Opera  (15) 

7-9 

Albert  Victor  (21 ) 

Lewis  Trowbridge 

8.6 

Edouard  Michel  (21) 

Iris  King  (23) 

(12) 

Isoline  (23) 

Loreley  (23) 

Mme.  Chereau  (21) 

8.5 

Lady  Foster  (17) 

Parisiana  (19) 

Purple  King  (17) 

8.4 

Anna  Farr  (17) 

7.8 

Arnols  (20) 

Queen  of  May  (22) 

Kashmir  White  (12) 

Dawn  (14) 

7-3 

Albicans  (9) 

Monsignor  (22) 

Eldorado  (22) 

Her  Majesty  (23) 

Quaker  Lady  (22) 

Jeanne  d’Arc  (19) 

Mandraliscae  (17) 

Rhein  Nixe  (22) 

Kochi  (22) 

Nibelungen  f2o) 

T roost  (8) 

Mary  Garden  (18) 

Windham  (18) 

8.3 

Ambigue  (n) 

Minnehaha  (13) 

7.2 

Princess  Victoria 

Archeveque  (22) 

Odoratissima  (8) 

Louise  (20) 

Corrida  (10) 

Oriflamme  (21 ) 

Wyomissing  (21) 

Dejazet  ( 1 1 ) 

Perfection  (22) 

7-1 

Celeste  (21) 

La  Neige  (17) 

William  Marshall  (3) 

Cordelia  (18) 

Mercedes  (8) 

7-7- 

Pocahontas  (12) 

Germanica  alba  (9) 

Montezuma  (12) 

7.6 

Florentina  (23) 

Innocenza  (21) 

Prosper  Laugier  (22) 

Mrs.  Alan  Gray  (22) 

Petit  Vitry  (6) 

White  Knight  (17) 

Nuee  d’Orage  (19) 

7.0 

Flavescens  (23) 

8.2 

Delicatissima  (13) 

Princess  Roval  (7) 

6. 5-6.9 

Brionense  (10) 

Lohengrin  (23) 

Sherwin-Wright  (22) 

Gagus  (19) 

8.1 

Juanita  (22) 

Thelma  Perry  (5) 

Gertrude  (10) 

Ma  Mie  (20) 

7-5 

Atlas  (5) 

Lord  Grey  (16) 

Neptune  (8) 

Caprice  (17) 

Mary  Minnanelle  (9) 

Parc  de  Neuilly  (19) 

Dalmarius  (20) 

Mrs.  H  Darwin  (68), 

Stamboul  (12) 

Fro  (18) 

(22) 

Trojana  (13) 

JV&thras  (15) 

Mrs  Neubronner  (16) 

8.0 

Col.  Dandelot  (12) 

Pauline  (1 5) 

Othello  (20) 

Dalila  (16) 

Queen  Alexandra  (22) 

Rose  Unique  (20) 

Fairy  (22) 

Shrewsbury  (10) 

Thorbecke  (20)! 

In  choosing  Beardless  Iris  we  have  no  Symposium  to  use  as  a 
basis,  but  the  task  is  not  as  difficult  because  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Iris)  there  are  not  so  many  varieties. 
In  the  Sibirica  groups  the  average  gardener  can  select  from 
Distinction,  Emperor,  Lactea,  Orientalis,  Perry’s  Blue  and 
Snow  Queen.  In  the  Spuria  group  Lilacina,  Aurea,  Monspur, 
and  Ochroleuca  are  representative  and  sufficient. 

The  varieties  of  Japanese  Iris  (I.  Kaempferi)  are  endless  in 
number  and  hopelessly  mixed.  Until  the  confusion  in  nomen¬ 
clature  is  straightened  out  it  will  be  wiser  for  the  gardener  to 
order  plants  by  color  rather  than  by  name.  In  many  nurseries 
stocks  of  the  choicer  varieties  are  very  scarce  this  year. 

Representatives  of  the  other  groups  of  Beardless  Iris  are  to  be 
found,  apparently,  in  only  a  few  American  nurseries,  and  this  is 
true  also  of  Bulbous  Iris. 

May  I  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  during  the  last  few  years 
The  Garden  Magazine  has  published  many  articles  about  the 
Iris,  and  has  greatly  helped  the  Iris  Society  in  making  the  Iris 
more  popular;  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  urge  the  good 
qualities  of  this  lovely  flower. 
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In  almost  any  part  of  the  country  these  suggestions  for  roadside  gardening  can  be  followed  with  success  as  the  trees 
and  shrubs  selected  for  this  particular  planting  commonly  grow  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  North  America 
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KERFOOT  ROAD  IN  TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 

Why  should  we  rest  content  with  ugliness  when  such  pleasant  places  are  possible 
everywhere  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  in  each  community? 


WOODLAND  PLANTING  FOR  THE  ROADSIDE 


CHARLES  S.  LE  SURE 


Landscape  Architect 


Editors’  Note:  The  impetus  given  to  cooperative  endeavor  by  National  Garden  Week,  which  has  recently  swept  the  country  with  generous  enthusiasms,  link¬ 
ing  the  garden-minded  citizen  and  the  civic-minded  gardener  in  the  warmth  of  a  common  cause,  renders  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Le  Sure  particularly  opportune.  As 
a  people  we  are  just  awakening  to  consciousness  of  the  natural  riches  of  our  land  and  the  need  of  preserving  them  from  the  march  of  a  hasty  and  thoughtless  co- 
mercialism.  Not  only  the  necessity  of  preserving  but  the  desirability  of  actually  creating  fresh  national  treasure  challenges  the  gardener  of  to-day  whose  vision  car¬ 
ries  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  individual  bit  of  ground,  and  who  makes  his  personal  delight  in  gardening  a  stepping-stone  to  the  wider  achievement  of  a 
“Country  Beautiful.’’ 


great  increase  in  travel 
during  recent  years,  brought 
f&agljp  about  by  the  almost  uni- 
fcrCasr  versal  use  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  for  cross-country  touring,  is 
arousing  a  new  and  decided  interest 
in  things  outdoors.  Much  of  this 
travel  is  for  pleasure,  which  means 
a  continually  increasing  national 
appreciation  of  beauty  as  found  in 
the  natural  landscape.  People  are 
beginning  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  roadside  landscape.  Mental 
notes  are  being  made  of  the  beauty 
spots,  and  travel  inevitably  follows  the  most  scenic  routes. 

Roadside  beautification  will  naturally  result  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  programme  of  hard  road  building  in  this  country,  and  we 


may  all  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future 
a  broad  plan  for  the  building  of  park¬ 
ways  and  playgrounds  along  every 
prominent  highway.  We  may  look 
forward  to  the  American  highway  as 
a  continuous  park  system  amply 
fitted  for  recreation  and  pleasure  of 
every  kind;  to  the  restoration  of  wild 
plant  life;  and  to  the  establishment 
of  botanical  gardens  and  arboretums 
for  the  study  of  an  all-American 
flora,  the  finest  in  the  world.  . 

At  present,  however,  roadside 
gardening  in  America  is  still  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  development.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some 
instances  organizations  in  widely  scattered  localities  have 
accomplished  something,  their  efforts  for  the  most  part 
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Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

IVho  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
IVho  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

— Whittier 
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have  been  confined  merely  to  the  planting  of  trees  along  the 
rural  highways  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  landscape  gardening  or  the  wide  and  varied  possibili¬ 
ties  of  really  artistic  achievement  in  this  field. 

Since  the  Great  War,  the  desire  to  build  war  memorials  has 
stimulated  interest  in  tree  planting  in  parks  and  along  avenues. 
Groves  of  trees  have  been  established  in  memory  of  our  heroes — 
a  beautiful  and  fitting  expression  of  sentiment.  In  several 
states,  considerable  publicity  has  been  given  to  tree  planting 
along  our  public  highways,  but  in  many  instances  where  this 
has  been  actually  carried  out,  the  trees  have  been  planted  in 
unsuitable  avenue  formality  along  winding  rural  roads.  In  the 
country  where  one  expects  to  see  an  informal  landscape,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  plant  the  trees  in  natural  groups  or  singly, 
and  no  matter  what  is  to  be  planted  great  care  should  be  used 
to  prevent  artificiality. 

WHEN  we  realize  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so 
rich  in  native  flora  as  America,  we  can  begin  to  realize 
what  a  great  field  is  open  for  development  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  beautiful  parkways  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land.  Our  roadways,  instead  of  being  mere 
bands  of  cement  for  business  and  traffic,  may  be  made  to  yield 
as  well  great  beauty  for  the  pleasure  of  the  traveling  public. 
Woodland  and  prairie  pictures  accented  in  the  right  way  with 
groups  and  specimens  of  native  forest  trees;  borders  and  masses 
of  flowering  shrubbery  placed  in  natural  arrangement  and  ac¬ 


cented  wit  h  colonies  of  American  wild  flowers ;  rock  work,  bridges, 
and  winding  trails  may  all  become  features  of  the  roadside  gar¬ 
den,  opening  the  way  to  recreational  parks,  pools,  and  gardens, 
and  making  of  our  America  a  veritable  Mecca  for  the  motorist. 

By  way  of  illustration  let  us  turn  to  the  bit  of  Middle  West 
roadway  shown  in  the  photograph  and  plan  on  preceding  pages. 
This  roadway  eventually  winds  up  a  hill  and  out  into  the  open 
country  which  calls  for  a  somewhat  different  treatment  al¬ 
though  on  similarly  natural  lines — trees,  shrubs,  and  wild 
flowers  being  planted  in  more  open  groups  with  free  vistas  to  the 
fields  and  meadows  on  either  side. 

The  plan  of  this  Illinois  roadside  garden  is  rather  widely 
applicable  as  the  trees  which  make  up  the  major  part  of  the 
picture  are  those  common  to  a  greater  portion  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  as  the  Oaks,  Maples,  Elms,  Ashes,  Sassafras,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Hickory  and  other  nut  trees.  Among  shrubs  the 
Hawthorns,  Crabapples,  Red-buds,  Viburnums,  Hazel,  Elder, 
Wild  Roses,  Dogwoods,  Sumacs  and  many  other  native  woody 
plants  will  be  found  particularly  adapted  to  this  type  of  planting. 
As  to  wild  flowers,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  beautiful 
possibilities  for  the  roadside  garden — among  them  perhaps  the 
most  familiar  and  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  Lady-slippers, 
Bluebells,  Columbine,  Bouncing-Bet,  Asters,  Sunflowers,  Black- 
eyed  Susans,  Purple  Cone-flowers,  Anemone,  Buttercups, 
Coreopsis,  Sundrops,  Senna,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Golden  Aster, 
Milkweeds,  Campion,  Monarda,  Loosestrife,  Joe-Pye-weed, 
Blazing-star,  Lilies,  and  the  truly  national  Goldenrod. 


TzAKE  W COTE ,  Q ARDEN  NEIGHBORS,  IN  VILLAGE,  EOIVN  .AND  CITE 

A  Pri^e  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  is  offered  by  The  Garden  Magazine  for  the  best  article  illustrated  with  adequate  photographs  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  one  place  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  National  Garden  IVeek.  This  may  be  an  account  of  a  community 
activity,  some  individual  effort,  a  public  planting,  a  personal  garden,  etc.  Manuscripts  to  be  submitted  any  time  up  to  October  first,  IQ23 


“IRIS,  LIKE  A  FLOCK  OF  BIRDS’’ 

LOUISE  DRISCOLL 


NOW  iris,  like  a  flock  of  birds, 

Down  to  the  pool’s  green  water  flies, 
Sunning  small,  lovely,  curving  wings 
And  radiant,  shimmering  dyes. 

As  in  a  mirror,  on  the  pool 
The  gold  and  purple  lies. 


I  WAITED,  hoping  for  a  song. 

1  I  saw  the  tall  leaves  bend  and  swing. 
It  seemed  to  me  some  violet  throat 
Might  open  presently  and  sing, 

But  they  were  still  as  birds  at  night 
Each  with  his  head  beneath  his  wing. 


Travel  Tales 
of  a  PI  ant  Coll  ector 

E.  H.  WILSON 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Author  of  “Romance  of  Our  Trees,”  “Aristocrats  of  the  Garden,”  “A  Naturalist  in  Western  China,” 

and  other  works 

VI.  WHEN  THE  GARDENER  SEES  SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  Delight  of  Finding  Such  Old  Friends  as  the  Gladiolus,  the  Calla  Lily,  Everlastings,  the  Humble  Little 
Heaths  and  the  Flaring  Bloom  of  Many  Geraniums  at  Home  Upon  the  “Cape  of  Storms” — Discovery  of 
South  Africa  and  Early  European  Settlements — Climate  and  Physical  Character  of  This  “Land  of  Sunshine” 


Editors’  Note:  By  his  unparalleled  contribution  to  Occidental  gardens  of  more  than  2,000  new  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  brought  back  from  a 
fourteen-year  search  in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Wilson  has  won  the  permanent  gratitude  of  gardeners  everywhere.  Many  of  his  introductions  are  already  established 
in  popular  favor,  and  nearly  200  have  received  the  authoritative  stamp  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Award  of  Merit. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  these  accounts  of  “Chinese  Wilson’s”  recent  plant  explorations  through  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
older  plant  collectors,  has  been  accorded  The  Garden  Magazine. 
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^P^^T  IS  a  singularly  pleasant  emotion  that  one  feels  on 
seeing  growing  wild  for  the  first  time  plants  which  have 
been  familiar  friends  from  earliest  memories.  This 
fflosl  happens  very  often  in  travelling  through  South  Africa. 
I  recall  vividly  the  thrill  of  delight  felt  when  my  eyes  first  lit 
on  a  wild  clump  of  the  blue  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  It  was  in 
Natal  and  through  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  soon  after 
dawn,  and  1  longed  to  get  out  and  fondle  this  old  favorite.  Similar 
feelings  welled  up  when  first  I  saw  Nerines,  Lachenalias,  Ixias, 
Gladiolus  primulinus,  Kniphofia  aloides,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
IVatsonia  rosea,  and  on  many  other  occasions.  Indeed,  my 
journey  through  South  Africa  was  a  succession  of  delightful 
thrills. 

The  Kniphofias  are  attractive  plants  with  their  yellow,  orange, 
and  scarlet  flowers  terminating  long  stems.  Familiarly  known 
as  Red-hot  Pokers  these  plants  vary  in  the  height  of  their 
flower-stems  from  less  than  one  foot  to  over  six  feet.  Some  of 
the  smaller  species  are  singularly  beautiful,  suggesting  a  yellow 
and  orange-colored  Grape-hyacinth.  The  favorite  Crinum 
capense  and  C.  Moorei  are  South  African  plants  as  are  also  the 
Clivias.  A  wayside  weed  in  many  places  is  Lobelia  c or ono pi- 
folia  with  dark  to  light  blue  and  white  flowers  and  so,  too,  is  the 
many-colored  Nemesia  strumosa  from  which  a  pleasing  race  of 
annuals  has  been  raised  within  the  last  few  years. 

Everlastings  in  scores  of  varieties  abound;  but  none  is  more 
lovely  than  Helipterum  eximium  with  its  six-inch  broad  corymbs 
of  ruby-red  flowers,  terminating  three-  to  four-feet  tall  stems 
which  are  clothed  with  broad,  woolly  leaves.  The  scarlet 
Barbeton  Daisy  {Gerber a  Jamesonii)  crossed  with  G.  aurantiaca 
and  G.  viridijolia  has  given  rise  to  a  race  with  florets  of  many 
pleasing  colors.  These  Gerberas  are  now  beginning  to  share 
a  place  in  gardens  with  their  relatives  and  fellow-countrymen 
Gazania  and  Arctotis. 

Another  modern  group  of  greenhouse  flowers  we  owe  to  South 
Africa  is  Streptocarpus,  the  Cape  Primrose.  The  race  of  to-day 
— and  wonderful  it  is — is  the  result  of  crossing  several  species 
and  recrossing,  selecting,  and  inter-breeding  with  their  progeny. 
The  work  was  commenced  at  Kew  about  1886  by  W.  Watson 
who  pollinated  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  Rexii  from  the  one- 
leafed,  red-flowered  A.  Dunnii.  The  resultant  hybrid  was 
named  S.  kewensis.  He  next  pollinated  flowers  of  S.  parviflora 
from  those  of  S.  Dunnii  and  produced  a  second  hybrid  which 
was  named  A.  IV atsonii.  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  and  to 
the  late  Curator  of  Kew  Gardens  belongs  the  credit. 

Watsonia  is  another  genus  of  herbs  beautiful  in  themselves 


and,  to  the  hybridist,  pregnant  with  possibilities.  In  Australia 
my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Cronin,  Director  of  the  Melbourne  Botanic 
Garden,  has  by  intercrossing  raised  a  wonderful  race  of  Wat- 
sonias  with  stems  from  five  to  six  feet  tall  bearing  flowers  of 
every  hue.  Tritonias  are  also  from  South  Africa  and  our  gar¬ 
dens  to-day  enjoy  a  beautiful  race  of  these  plants  as  the  result 
of  the  hybridists’  skill  and  patience  in  breeding  from  Tritonia 
aurea,  T.  Pottsii,  T.  crocata  and  their  progeny. 

The  familiar  Calla  or  Arum  Lily  ( Zantedescbia  aethiopica )  is 
common  in  swampy  places  and  alongside  rivers  from  the  Cape 
Province  northward  to  central  Africa  and  so,  too,  is  a  pretty 
blue-flowered  Water-lily  ( Nympbaea  stellata),  likewise  the  well- 
known  Cyperus  utilis  and  the  Cape  Pond  Weed  ( Aponogeton 
distachyum).  Under  a  variety  of  conditions  the  Lion’s  Tail 
( Leonotis  Leonurus. )  flourishes;  but  more  particular  are  the 
Bird-of-Paradise  or  Parrot-flowers  ( Strelitfia  regina,  S.  augusta, 
and  A.  parvifolia),  relatives  of  the  Banana,  but  with  crest-like, 
brilliant  inflorescences  rich  in  honey  and  much  visited  by  birds. 

AMONG  the  riches  of  the  Cape  flora  it  is  difficult  to  judi¬ 
ciously  pick  and  choose,  but  I  think  this  miscellany  may  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  mention  of  a  group,  more  familiar  the 
world  over  perhaps  than  any  individual  plant  yet  referred  to, 
namely,  the  common  Geranium  and  Pelargonium  of  gardens. 
The  parents  of  the  bedding  Geranium,  the  Ivy-leaf  Geranium 
and  the  Show  Pelargonium  are  Cape  plants;  and  so,  too,  are  the 
Scented-leaf  Geraniums.  It  is  permissible  to  admire  the  latter 
to-day  but  their  gay-flowered  relatives  are  somewhat  taboo. 
Because  we  have  grossly  abused  these  cheery,  good-natured 
plants,  made  them  gross  and  coarse,  over-planted  them,  and  set 
them  in  ill-suited  places  fashion  decrees  that  for  the  nonce  they 
be  frowned  upon.  But  fashion  is  a  fickle  tyrant  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  she  will  again  smile  on  old  friends.  Rightly 
used  the  Geranium  in  its  varied  forms  is  one  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  plants  known  to  gardens  and  fie  on  those  who  blame  a  plant 
for  their  own  misuse  of  its  beauty  and  value. 

The  wild  parents  of  these  races  of  useful  plants  were  among 
the  early  introductions  from  the  Cape  into  Holland,  whence 
they  soon  were  carried  to  England.  The  first  to  arrive  appears 
to  have  been  Pelargonium  cucullatum  in  1690.  Paul  Herman 
collected  specimens  at  the  Cape  in  1672  and  figures  it  on  page 
275  of  his  “  Horti  Academici  Lugduno-Bativi  Catalogus,” 
issued  in  1687,  as  “Geranium  africanum  arborescens  foliis 
cucullatis,  etc.”  From  this  and  P.  angulosum  the  race  of  Regal 
or  Show  Pelargoniums  is  considered  to  have  sprung.  Of  this 
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AFRICAN  LILY  (Agapanthus  umbellatus) 
Shades  of  blue,  varying  to  white 


cheering  name — Bonae  Spei — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That  grand 
old  Elizabethan  sea-dog,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  described  it  in  1580  as 
“a  most  stately  thing,  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  earth.”  And  out  of  numberless  points  of  land  on  the  earth’s 
surface  it  has  appropriated  the  generic  name  of  “The  Cape.” 

In  1503,  a  Portuguese,  Antonio  de  Saldanha,  put  into  what  is  now 
Table  Bay.  He  was  the  first  European  to  land  on  Cape  soil  and  found 
it  to  be  a  very  favorable  watering  place  for  ships.  Later  it  became 
famous  as  such  and  in  old  books  is  referred  to  as  Saldanha  Bay  and 
Bonae  Spei.  On  their  voyages  to  and  from  India  the  Portuguese  oc¬ 
casionally  put  into  Table  Bay  but  to  them  the  Cape  was  merely  a  land¬ 
mark — much  dreaded  for  the  storms  that  raged  round  it — to  be  sighted 
and  gladly  passed  by.  On  one  occasion  (in  1510)  at  least  they  fell 
foul  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  returning  first  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese 
Indies,  Francisco  de  Almeida,  and  sixty-five  of  his  followers  were  killed 
in  an  attack  on  a  native  village.  If  the  Portuguese  ever  investigated 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Cape,  which  is  unlikely,  history  has  pre¬ 
served  no  mention  of  it. 

The  power  of  Portugal  began  definitely  to  wane  about  1580  and 
then  commenced  the  struggle  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  for  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  In  1591  the  first  English  ships,  three 
in  number,  under  Admiral  Raymond,  put 
into  Table  Bay,  owing  to  sickness  among  the 
crews,  and  remained  there  a  month.  These 
were  followed  in  1598  by  two  Dutch  ships, 
the  Lion  and  the  Lioness  commanded  by 
Cornelis  Houtman.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
December  31,  1600,  granted  a  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  to  the  English  East  India  Company. 
The  Dutch  formed  a  similar  company  in 
March,  1602;  the  French  in  1604;  and  the 
Danes  in  1612.  My  readers  may  think 
mention  of  these  old  trading  companies  of 
little  moment  in  this  connection,  but  it  can- 


P.  angulosum,  Martyn  in  his 
“Plantae  Rariores”  published  in 
1728,  gives  a  good  colored  figure 
opposite  page  28  under  the  name 
of  “Geranium  africanum  arbores- 
cens  folio  anguloso,  etc.”  The 
plant  seems  to  have  reached  Eng¬ 
land  a  few  years  previously. 

The  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  are 
derived  from  P.  peltatum  which  is 
to  be  found  from  a  little  east  of 
Cape  Town  eastward  to  Natal.  It 
is  well  figured  by  Caspar  Comme- 
lin  in  his  “  Praeludius  Botanicum 
“Geranium  africanum  foliis  asari, 
year  1700. 

The  Zonale  or  Bedding  Geraniums  are  descended  from  P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans 
which  grow  wild  around  Port  Elizabeth,  the  Algoa  Bay  of  the  Portuguese,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  Cape.  A  good  illustration  of  the  first-named 
is  given  by  Caspar  Commelin  on  page  51,  fig.  1,  of  the  work  above  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  “Geranium  africanum  arborescens  Alchemillae  hirsuto  folio  floribus  rubi- 
cundis”  and  Commelin  states  that  the  seeds  had  been  received  in  1700,  from  Governor 
Wilhelm  Adrian  van  der  Stel.  The  other  species  (P.  inquinans)  was  growing  in 
English  gardens  about  1718,  and  Martyn,  under  the  name  of  “Geranium  africanum 
arborescens  Malvae  folio  lucido,  etc.”  gives  an  excellent  colored  figure  of  it  opposite 
page  3,  in  the  work  already  referred  to.  Maybe  these  facts  and  references  to  the  first 
known  figures  may  interest  the  readers  who  have  a  penchant  for  history.  Be  this  as 
it  may  many  will  envy  one  so  fortunate  as  to  see  these  famous  plants  in  their  native 
haunts. 


KAFFIR  LILY  (Clivia  miniata) 
Orange-scarlet  with  yellow  throat 

Plantarum,”  page  52,  fig.  2,  published  in  1703,  as 
etc.”  and  he  says  that  seeds  were  received  in  the 


Six  Friends 

for  which  'We  thank 
South  Africa 


SIGHTED  in  1487  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  on  his  return  voyage  to  Portugal  after  he  had  been 
driven  by  storms  as  far  east  as  Algoa  Bay,  and  circumnavigated  by  Vasco  da  Gama  ten  years 
later,  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  marked  an  epoch  in  the  world’s  history.  A  new 
all  sea  route  to  India  was  found,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  barred  by  the  presence  of  the 
Crescent  in  Constantinople  and  the  region  bordering  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
was  accessible  to  the  Christian  sea-roving  nations  of  western  Europe  of  which  at  the  time 
Portugal  was  in  the  lead.  Diaz  from  his  bitter  experience  named  this  southern  headland  of 
Africa  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  his  king,  from  the  promise  of  good  things  to  come,  gave  it  a  more 


GUERNSEY  LILY  (Nerine  sariensis) 

Brilliant  crimson  with  particu¬ 
larly  long,  conspicuous  stamens 
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FREESIA 

Creamy  white  delicately  marked 
with  lilac,  yellow,  and  orange 


not  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  it  is  to  them  above  all  other  agencies  that 
we  owe  so  many  of  our  most  treasured  garden  possessions  from  the  Cape  and 
the  Orient  and  as  these  articles  proceed  this  debt  will  become  more  apparent. 
Those  who  read  thoughtfully  will  realize  that  out  of  the  scramble  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  so  long  the  monopoly  of  the  Portuguese,  our  gardens  enjoy  last¬ 
ing  benefits  to-day. 

Up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Table  Bay  remained  neutral 
ground  for  ships  of  all  nations  to  water  and  re-provision,  and  it  became  an  es¬ 
tablished  practice  for  the  crews  of  outward  bound  ships  to  leave  letters  be¬ 
neath  stones  for  returning  vessels  to  collect  and  carry  home.  But  a  change  was 
soon  to  come  and  old-time  courtesy  was  replaced  by  jealousies  and  hate.  In  1648, 
the  Haarlem,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  was  wrecked 
in  Table  Bay.  The  crew  landed  and  encamped  where  Cape  Town  now  stands. 
They  sowed  seeds,  grew  vegetables,  procured  game  and  fish,  and  trafficked  peace¬ 
ably  with  the  Hottentot  natives  for  cattle  and  sheep.  For  five  months  these 
men  lived  in  comfort  and  plenty  until  other  Dutch  vessels  arrived  and  carried 
them  home.  On  their  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  two  of  their  number  urged 
upon  the  company  the  desirability  of  forming  a  settlement  at  the  Cape.  After 
due  consideration  the  directors  of  the  company  decided  to  act  on  the  suggestion, 
and  two  ships  and  a  small  tender  were  despatched  under  the  command  of  Jan 
van  Riebeek,  in  1652,  with  orders  to  build  and  garrison  a  fort  on  the  shores  of 
Table  Bay.  And  so  it  came  about  that  165  years  after  Diaz  first  sighted  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Europeans  began  permanently  to  settle  in  South  Africa. 
The  fort  was  built  according  to  an  approved  plan  large  enough  to  hold  from 
seventy  to  eighty  persons  and  sufficient 
ground  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
gardening  and  pasturage.  A  practical  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Dutch  included  one  or  more  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  original  band  of  settlers  who 
numbered  about  a  hundred  souls.  The 
station  was  intended  to  serve  the  Dutch 
trade  with  the  East  by  the  victualling  of 
their  ships  and  was,  if  possible,  to  be  made 
self-supporting  and  not  to  be  a  drain  on  the 
company’s  resources.  At  this  period  the 


Dutch  were  nearly  if  not  quite  the 
first  nation  in  Europe.  In  1655  they 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  As  a  halting  place 
for  their  ships  plying  to  and  from 
the  rich  possessions  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  the  Cape  became  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  Dutch.  In  1679, 
a  settlement  was  established  some  30 
miles  inland  by  Simon  van  der  Stel 
and  named  Stellenbosch  and  there 
to-day  flourish  magnificent  avenues 
of  European  Oak  ( Quercus  robur) 
said  to  have  been  planted  soon  after 
the  settlement  was  established.  The 
story  of  the  struggle  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Cape,  a  struggle  vitally 
connected  with  that  for  the  admiralty 
of  the  seas,  fascinating  though  it  be, 
does  not  further  concern  us. 


RED-HOT  POKER  (Kniphofia) 

Generally  red,  orange,  or  yellow 
(K.  multiflora,  shown  above,  white) 


NEMESIA 

Great  diversity  of  color  and  markings  — 
white,  pale  yellow,  rose,  orange  and  crimson 


ITH  the  settling  of  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  began  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  plants  into  Europe  and  the 
first  researches  into  the  botany  of  the 
region.  Our  earliest  knowledge  of 
Cape  plants  we  owe  to  Justus  Hcur- 
nius  whose  drawings  and  descriptions 
are  reproduced  by  Stapel  on  pages 
333—336  of  his  edition  of  “Theophrastus”  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1644.  Heurnius  was  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Batavia  and  called  at  the  Cape  on  his  voyage  out.  He  must  have  been  a  botanist 
of  no  mean  order  for  his  figures  are  very  good  indeed.  Stapelia  variegata,  Haemanthus  coccineus, 
Cotyledon  orbiculata,  Kniphofia  aloides  and  two  species  of  Oxalis  are  easily  recognized.  Linnaeus 
based  the  genus  Stapelia — a  group  of  characteristic  South  African  plants  with  short,  succulent, 
tufted  stems  and  curiously  mottled  star-shaped,  foetid  flowers — on  the  above  figure,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  just  to  have  named  it  for  its  discoverer,  Justus  Heurnius.  The  first  collection  of 
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herbarium  material  of  Cape  plants  was  made  in  1672  by  Paul  Herman 
on  his  way  out  to  Ceylon  to  take  up  his  post  of  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

By  whom  the  first  living  plants  from  the  Cape  were  introduced  into 
Europe  is  not  known  but  it  must  have  taken  place  soon  after  van 
Riebeck  founded  the  fort  if  not  before.  Possibly  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  wrecked  ship  Haarlem  took  plants  to  Holland.  At  any  rate 
Jacob  Breyne  in  his  “Centuria”  published  in  1678,  tells  us  that  H. 
de  Beveringk  had  growing  in  his  garden  in  Holland  the  plants  we  now 
know  as  Oxalis  purpurea,  Mesembryanthemton  pugioniforme,  and 
Ornithogalum  tbyrsoides,  the  poisonous  Chinkerchee  of  the  Cape 
Dutch. 

Breyne,  in  the  book  just  mentioned,  deals  with  a  fascicle  of  rare 
plants  collected  at  the  Cape  by  Wilhelm  Rhyne  in  1673  and  received 
from  India  in  1677.  A  number  of  these  are  figured  by  Breyne  and  very 
accurate  and  beautiful  are  his  illustrations — the  first  extant — of  the 
lovely  scarlet  flowered  Erica  cerinthoides,  the  remarkable  Brunia  nodi¬ 
flora,  the  interesting  Cape  Almond  ( Brabejum  stellatum),  and  the  now 
well-known  Lion’s-tail  ( Leonotis  Leonurus).  Quaint  old  James  Petiver 
of  London  in  his  Ga^opbylacii  Naturae  II.  9,  10,  tt.  81-90,  dated  1709, 
figures  “one  hundred  elegant  plants  growing  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.”  On  plate  84  are  pictures  of  eight  kinds  of  Pelargonium.  On 
other  plates  one  recognizes  such  well-known  plants  as  the  Belladonna 
Lily  ( Amaryllis  Belladonna),  Haemanthus  coccineus,  various  Aloes, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Gasterias,  Haworthias,  and  Stapelias.  The 
bulbous,  tuberous  and  succulent  plants  were  most  easily  transported 
and  quite  a  number  of  these  were  in  cultivation  in  Holland  and  England 
by  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century. 

The  first  Cape  Heaths  ( Erica  concinna  and  E.  marifolia )  were  not 
introduced  until  1773  so  evidently  the  raising  of  plants  from  seeds  was 
found  a  more  difficult  Undertaking.  The  odd  appearance  of  many 
and  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  excited  interest  and  curiosity  among 
flower-lovers  and  an  eager  demand  for  them  grew  up.  They  were 
designated  “Cape  Plants,”  a  generic  name  still  in  vogue  though  a 
majority  of  the  plants  are  less  known  to-dav  than  they  were  a  century 
ago.  Nevertheless,  Cape  Plants  even  to-day  are  an  important  unit 
and  some  rank  among  the  indispensables.  Our  Nerines,  Freesias, 
Gladiolus,  Clivias,  Streptocarpus,  Zonal  and  Regal  Pelargoniums  are 
all  derived  from  plants  native  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus  our 
debt  to  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  is  very  considerable,  yet  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  light  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Cape  teems  with  lovely 
plants  suitable  for  California  and  the  warmer  states.  The  garden 
spirit  has  lagged  so  long  in  this  country  that  hundreds  of  plants  erst¬ 
while  available  have  disappeared  and  must  be  re-sought  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  story  of  Cape  Plants  in  cultivation  is  similar 
to  that  of  Australian  plants  though  happily,  thanks  to  their  bulbous 
character,  a  somewhat  greater  number  have  survived  the  neglect  of 
well-nigh  a  century. 

The  Cape  flora  is  astounding  in  both  quantity  and  variety.  No 
accurate  figures  of  the  number  of  species  indigenous  there  are  available 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  actual  wealth  has  not  yet  been  fully 
plumbed.  Botanists  from  Linnaeus,  in  1753,  down  to  the  present  day 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  naming  of  C^pe  Plants,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Many  so-called  “Floras”  of  the  region  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  but  a  complete  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  still  a  desider¬ 
atum.  Quite  recently  a  botanical  survey  of  South  Africa  has  been 
inaugurated  but  the  task  is  huge  and  the  workers  few.  This  lack  of 
anything  like  exact  knowledge  of  the  number  of  species  of  plants  in¬ 
digenous  in  South  Africa  is  not  the  fault  of  botanists.  It  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  richness  of  the  flora  that  so  far  has  baffled  the  united  efforts 
of  those  who  have  grappled  with  the  problem  of  its  specific  classification. 
The  seemingly  infinite  wealth  of  species  in  Australia  and  South  Africa 
may  cause  the  taxonomic  botanist  to  despair  but  it  delights  the  heart 
of  the  garden-lover.  So,  while  the  botanist  figuratively  groans  beneath 
the  burden,  we  can  skip  joyously  from  one  new  floral  treasure  to  an¬ 
other — the  gardens  of  America  need  never  lack  blossoms  of  beauty  in 
endless  form  and  variety.  The  world  holds  floral  treasures  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  but  it  is  for  us  to  seek  them  out  and  learn  how  to 
use  them  wisely  and  well. 

BEFORE  proceeding  further  with  the  story  of  the  floral  treasures 
of  South  Africa  it  is  necessary  for  our  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  the  more  outstanding 
physiographical  features  of  the  country.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
now  a  province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  extends  across  the 
southern  end  of  the  African  continent  and  has  a  total  area  of  276,966 
square  miles,  being  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of  Texas.  The  most 
southern  point  is  Cape  Agulhas  in  latitude  340,  50'  south,  and  the 


northern  boundary  of  about  latitude  250,  4'  south,  just  beyond  the 
town  of  Mafeking. 

Its  physical  structure  is  peculiar  and  exercises  a  strong  influence  on 
both  the  climate  and  the  flora.  There  are  four  distinct  zones,  three 
of  which  are  elevated  plateaux.  Each  is  separated  by  steep  escarp¬ 
ments  rising  a  considerable  height  above  them.  The  first  of  these,  the 
coastal  plateau  or  belt  is  of  very  irregular  width  varying  from  about 
two  to  thirty  miles,  is  very  broken  in  character,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  from  sea-level  to  about  600  feet;  in  many  places  the  coast-line  is  bold 
and  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are  washed  by  the  sea.  No  part  of  the 
world’s  surface  supports  a  richer  flora  than  this  coastal  belt — here 
luxuriate  the  wonderful  Proteas  and  their  relatives,  also  the  lovely 
Cape  Heaths  in  hundreds  of  species.  On  its  western  flank  are  splendid 
rain-forests  forming  a  beit  about  one  hundred  miles  long  and  ten  miles 
in  width  and  the  only  large  area  of  forest  in  the  Cape  Province.  North 
of  the  coastal  region  the  ground  rises  more  or  less  abruptly  to  the  Little 
Karroo,  a  narrow  plateau  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  with  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The  climate  here  is  much  drier 
and  there  are  no  forests,  yet  the  flora  is  varied  and  rich.  Many  shrubs 
grow  here,  with  Aloes  and  succulent  Euphorbias,  tuberous  and  bulbous 
plants  aplenty;  and  in  parts  Mesembryanthemum  dominates  extensive 
areas. 

The  next  or  central  plateau  is  known  as  the  Great  Karroo  and  has 
an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  and  extends  east  and  west  for 
some  three  hundred  fifty  miles.  It  is  a  country  of  shallow  soils  and 
rock-strewn  surfaces  with  a  low  rainfall,  and  for  practical  purposes  is 
desert.  It  is  devoid  of  trees  except  along  the  river  courses,  where 
water  flows  intermittently.  What  vegetation  there  is  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  succulents  and  small  shrubs  specially  adapted  to  dry  conditions. 

Still  further  inland  is  the  fourth  zone,  the  Northern  Karroo,  or  Plains, 
the  most  extensive  of  all,  with  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet 
in  the  eastern  portions.  This  region  enjoys  a  moderate  rainfall  and 
affords  excellent  grazing  and  pasturage  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  There 
are  no  forests,  but  low  trees  of  Acacia  occur  scattered  through  the 
grasslands  together  with  shrubs  in  variety  and  numerous  kinds  of 
bulbous  plants. 

The  mountain-ranges  of  the  Cape  Province  are  steeply  eroded  and 
difficult  to  cross  though  the  peaks  are  not  high;  the  highest  is  under 
8,000  feet  and  a  majority  under  6,000  feet.  Table  Mountain  is 
3,582  feet  with  almost  sheer  precipices  guarding  its  flat  summit. 

The  geological  record  of  South  Africa  is  obscure.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  fossils  in  the  rocks  older  than  the  Devonian  there  is  no  means 
of  determining  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  system  and  a  local  nomen¬ 
clature  has  of  necessity  been  invoked.  Sandstones  and  shales  of  un¬ 
certain  age,  and  known  as  the  Table  Mountain  series,  are  a  prominent 
feature  throughout  much  of  the  Cape.  The  Karroo  is  a  vast  shallow 
basin  filled  with  sedimentary  deposits  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
of  fresh-water  and  glacial  origin.  Marine  deposits  are  confined  to  the 
coastal  regions  and  are  of  minor  importance.  Granites,  characteristic 
of  so  much  of  Africa,  only  crop  out  here  and  there,  as  at  Cape  Town  for 
example,  and  limestone  rocks  are  rare. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Province  is  largely  high  level  country  and  its 
surface  configuration  has  been  chiefly  determined  by  the  erosive  forces 
exercised  by  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for 
any  distance  and  in  many  water  is  found  only  at  certain  times  in  the 
year.  A  majority  of  the  rivers  are  steeply  graded  and  the  mouths  of 
all  are  obstructed  by  sand-bars.  All  are  liable  to  sudden  freshets  which 
sweep  down  with  tremendous  force  bringing  with  them  great  quantities 
of  debris  and  speedily  rendering  the  fords  impassable.  Sun  and  storm 
have  in  truth  lain  a  heavy  hand  on  the  unforested  lands  of  South  Africa 
and  the  landscape  everywhere  tells  the  story  plainly.  Yet,  although 
erosion  has  played  such  an  enormous  part,  the  strong  ocean  currents 
sweeping  the  unbroken  line  of  coast  have  prevented  the  retention  of 
great  sedimentary  deposits  which  in  most  parts  of  the  world  have  gone 
to  form  fertile  plains  and  deltas  at  the  river  mouths. 

South  Africa  is  a  land  of  sunshine  but  the  climate  generally  is  cooler 
than  that  usually  found  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern  Hemisphere. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  vast  ocean  to  the  south  of  the  subcontinent. 
At  Cape  Town  the  maximum  is  8o°F.  and  the  minimum  47°F.,  giving 
a  mean  average  of  63°F.  In  the  interior  the  climate  is  naturally  less 
equable  than  near  the  coast.  At  Cape  Town  in  the  west  the  rainfall  is 
a  winter  one  and  averages  about  forty  inches.  In  the  east  the  rainfall 
is  a  summer  one  and  at  Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay)  averages  about 
twenty-five  inches.  On  parts  of  the  Karroo  it  is  as  little  as  five  inches 
or  even  less  but  on  the  Northern  Plains  it  averages  from  five  to  twenty 
inches.  Hailstorms  are  frequent  during  the  winter  months  but  snow 
save  on  the  higher  mountains  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Temperature, 
winds  and  the  regularity  or  otherwise  of  the  precipitation  of  moisture 
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throughout  the  year,  more  so  than  the  actual  amount  of  rainfall  per 
year  or  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soils  determines  the  character  and 
richness  of  a  country’s  flora. 

CAPE  TOWN  is  the  usual  landing  place  of  visitors  to  South  Africa 
and  there  is  no  better  place  to  commence  our  enquiry  into  the 
floral  resources  of  the  country.  The  city  is  charmingly  situated  along 
the  shore  of  Table  Bay  with  Table  Mountain  rising  behind  the  town  in 
a  sheer  precipice  cutting  the  skyline  with  a  jagged  horizontal  front 
two  miles  in  length.  The  Cape  promontory  with  its  bold  headlands 


divided  leaves  and  white,  suffused  with  pink,  blossoms  each  three  inches 
across,  and  the  tine  Everlasting  Helichrysum  vestitum,  whose  white  heads 
imported  into  this  country  and  Europe  are  much  used  by  florists  to 
whom  they  are  known  as  “Capes.”  The  sandy  flats  have  a  flora 
peculiarly  their  own — where  the  soil  is  acid  Heaths  in  endless  variety 
crowd  the  land.  What  native  trees  there  are,  are  relegated  to  the 
ravines  and  slopes  where  they  find  protection  from  the  winds. 

Eorests  are  an  infrequent  feature  of  the  landscape  throughout  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  relegated  to  sheltered  nooks  and 
gullies  and  to  the  margins  of  streams.  The  coming  of  the  European 


THE  GERANIUM  IS  ONE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA’S  MOST  GRATEFUL  GIFTS 
Rightly  used  it  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  plants,  as  in  this  effective  terrace  planting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Jere  A.  Downs,  Winchester,  Mass. 


stretches  some  forty  miles  south  to  Cape  Point.  A  narrow  sandy  neck 
separates  Table  and  False  Bays  and  joins  the  promontory  to  the 
mainland. 

Around  Cape  Town  the  Stone  or  Table  Pine  ( Pinus  Pinea )  of  Italy 
and  the  Cluster  Pine  ( Pinus  pinaster)  of  southwestern  Europe  have 
been  planted  in  quantity  and  form  magnificent  avenues  and  groves. 
Near  by  are  fine  plantations  of  the  Monterey  or  Insignis  Pine  ( Pinus 
radiata)  of  California.  Many  other  trees,  notably  the  common  Oak 
of  Europe  ( Quercus  robur)  and  various  Eucalypts  have  been  extensively 
planted  and  it  is  astonishing  how  luxuriantly  all  these  exotic  trees  flour¬ 
ish.  The  isthmus  of  shifting  sands  dividing  the  bays  has  been  made 
available  for  residential  purposes  by  the  planting  of  Maram  Grass 
( Ammophila  arundinacea )  and  Acacia  saligna,  a  West  Australian  Wat¬ 
tle.  The  wild  flora  of  the  Cape  promontory  is  remarkable  for  its 
wealth  and  diversity — Proteas  and  Heaths,  succulents  and  bulbous 
plants,  shrubs  and  herbs  in  a  riot  of  species,  flourish.  The  unique 
Silver  Tree  ( Leucadendron  argentum )  and  several  other  plants  are 
known  to  grow  wild  nowhere  else.  On  dripping  rock  walls  high  up  on 
Table  Mountain  flourishes  Disa  uniflora ,  its  flower  five  inches- across 
with  bright  scarlet  sepals  and  pink  labellum,  perhaps  the  most  spectacu¬ 
larly  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid  in  the  world.  And  there,  too,  grows 
the  lovely  Anemone  capensis  [Has  any  reader  news  of  this  Anemone 
which  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  1795? — Ed.]  with  finely 


with  his  agricultural  schemes  has  brought  about  a  great  change  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  Cape.  The  forests  have  suffered  heavily,  though 
never  in  modern  geological  times  did  forests  flourish  over  the  face  of 
South  Africa  as  they  do  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  On  the  coastal  ranges  from  near  Mossel  Bay  eastward 
for  a  hundred  miles  there  is  a  belt  some  ten  miles  deep  of  magnificent 
rain-forests.  The  pretty  little  village  of  Knysna  is  situated  well  within 
the  extreme  edge  of  this  forest  and  is  a  convenient  place  from  which  to 
investigate  it. 

Formerly  the  dominant  trees  of  these  forests  were  Podocarpus  lati- 
folia  and  P.falcata  but  broad-leaf  trees  have  long  since  gained  the  as¬ 
cendancy.  Where  the  woodman’s  axe  has  been  withheld  or  lightly 
used  the  Podocarps  still  tower  above  the  invading  horde  of  miscella¬ 
neous  broad-leafs,  veritable  knights  of  the  forests.  A  noble  tree  in 
particular  is  Podocarpus  falcata  with  its  shapely  rounded  crown  topping 
a  hundred  feet  tall,  cvlindric  bole  clad  with  purple-brown  flaking  bark. 
Its  relative,  P.  latifolia,  is  a  somewhat  smaller  and  less  striking  tree 
with  light  gray  fibrous  bark  but  its  wood  is  the  superior.  The  broad- 
leaf  trees  of  these  forests  furnish  valuable  timber  but  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  are  unknown  to  the  North.  Several  are  handsome  in  blossom 
and  among  these  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Cape  Chestnut  ( Caloden - 
dron  capense )  with  lustrous  foliage  and  erect  masses  of  large  pinkish 
blossoms.  This  tree  is  much  planted  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
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Australia  and  is  also  known  to  Californian  gardens.  Another  fine  tree 
of  moderate  size  is  Cunonia  capensis  with  opposite,  tri-foliolate,  glossy 
green  leaves  and  tall  erect  paniculate  spikes  of  pure  white  blossoms. 
Reminiscent  of  the  Robinias  of  this  country  is  Virgilia  capensis  with 
its  pinnate  leaves  and  pendent  racemes  of  rose-pink,  pea-like  flowers. 
After  fires  this  is  the  first  tree  to  spring  up  and  in  consequence  it  often 
forms  pure  colonies  but  dies  out  when  over-shadowed  by  other  trees. 
An  ugly  tree  yet  spectacular  when  in  flower  is  Erythrina  caffra  common 
in  open  country,  but  the  most  pleasing  of  these  Coral-trees  is  the  dwarf 
E.  Humeana  with  erect  racemes  of  crimson  flowers.  On  the  drier 
plateaus  Acacias  in  variety  are  characteristic  trees  either  forming  thin 
woods  or  merely  dotting  the  countryside.  They  are  mostly  low  trees 
with  spreading  crowns,  fragrant  yellow  flower  clusters  and  all  are 
armed  with  forbidding  thorns.  Among  the  most  common  are  Acacia 
giraffae,  A.  karroo,  A.  Benthamii,  A.  detinens,  A.  caffra  and  A.  spirocar- 
poides  on  which  common  names  with  pointed  reference  to  their  thorny 
character  have  been  bestowed  by  the  native  blacks  and  the  Dutch. 
In  warm,  dry  lands  these  may  be  recommended  for  fencing  instead  of 
that  modern  abomination,  barbed  wire.  Other  common  trees  are 
the  Maroola  ( Sclerocarya  caffra)  whose  branches  are  beloved  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  Wilde  Pruimen  ( Pappea  capensis)  both  with  plum¬ 
like  edible  fruits.  At  Bulawayo,  near  the  site  of  Lo  Bengula’s  kraal, 
there  grows  a  famous  specimen  of  the  Pappea.  It  is  a  low  tree  but 
has  a  wide-spreading  umbrageous  crown  and  beneath  its  shade  the 
mighty  old  Matabele  chief  was  wont  to  sit  and  administer  rough  jus¬ 


tice.  Hundreds  of  his  people  walked  from  this  tree  to  their  death  on 
Thabas  Induna,  a  hill  plainly  visible  some  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  east. 

The  genus  Rhus  is  represented  by  a  host  of  species  in  South  Africa 
and  among  other  northern  genera  indigenous  there  are  Ilex,  Buxus, 
Salix,  and  Celtis,  but  the  species  are  few.  The  Taxads  of  the  North 
are  represented  by  Podocarpus  but  our  genera  of  Conifers  are  unknown 
in  South  Africa  save  as  planted  trees.  In  rocky  places  grow  several 
species  of  Widdringtonia,  close  relatives  of  the  Australian  Callitris 
and  in  habit  and  general  appearance  suggestive  of  our  Cupressus.  The 
Cycads  are  the  curious  Stangeria  and  the  mighty  Eucephalartos  of  > 
which  E.  caffra,  whose  pith  is  made  into  a  sort  of  bread  by  the  Kaffirs, 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  A  Tree  Fern  ( Cyathea  Dregei)  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  many  places  and  on  Table  Mountain  and  elsewhere  grow 
Gleichenia  polypodioides  and  Todea  africana  with  its  harsh  fronds. 
There  are  other  Ferns  and  the  familiar  Bracken  is  common  but  nowhere 
in  the  Cape  Province  are  Ferns  a  feature  of  the  vegetation. 

Shrubs  in  great  variety  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  forests  and  the  more 
open  country  and  bright-colored  blossoms  are  the  rule.  As  a  large, 
much  branched  bush  the  well-known  Sparmannia  africana  is  common 
round  George  and  also  in  many  other  districts.  There,  too,  grows 
Ochna  multiflora,  a  most  pleasing  shrub  with  small  lustrous  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers  which  are  followed  by  jet  black  fruits  seated  on  a  thick¬ 
ened  scarlet  dais.  Another  old  favorite,  Plumbago  capensis,  with  azure- 
blue  flowers  is  wide-spread.  1  collected  it  on  cliffs  near  Grahamstown 
in  the  east  where  it  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 


FOR  THE  GARDEN  BOOKSHELF 


The  Rose  in  America  by  J.  Horace  McFarland  (Macmillan). 

“The  Rose  is  old,  very  old — probably  the  oldest  cultivated 
flower.  When  it  was  in  Athens  2,000  years  ago  first  crowned  the 
Queen  of  Flowers,  it  had  long  reigned  unofficially.”  Well,  in  Mr. 
McFarland  this  ancient  queen  has  found  a  competent  high  priest 
blessed  with  the  rare  gift  of  blowing  the  breath  of  life  into  every¬ 
thing  he  teaches.  Sound  sense  and  a  sparkling  spontaneity  run 
through  all  the  pages  of  this  story,  lifting  it  to  the  level  of  a  ro¬ 
mance.  Even  the  bugaboo  of  “Insects  and  Diseases,”  customari¬ 
ly  so  disheartening  and  distasteful,  evaporates  to  nothingness 
in  the  atmosphere  of  optimism — not  the  blind  optimism  of 
ignorance,  by  the  way,  but  the  very  sturdy  belief  that  grows  up 
out  of  successful  experience.  “The  whole  caboodle  of  them,” 
says  he  cheerily,  “  can  be  easily  controlled  by  a  little  timely  care.” 

As  editor  of  “The  American  Rose  Annual”  and  an  active 
member  of  The  American  Rose  Society,  Mr.  McFarland  has 
superlative  opportunity  to  know  the  Rose,  not  only  its  history 
and  performances  up-to-date  but  its  promise  for  the  future. 
Expectation  and  hopes  run  high  for  the  development  by  Ameri¬ 
can  hybridizers  of  varieties  that  will  endure  average  climatic 
rigors  so  that  “dooryard  Roses”  may  eventually  become  as 
universally  familiar  as  is  the  Lilac  to-day.  More  than  five  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  Mr.  McFarland  tells  us,  George  Washington  created 
a  new  Rose  “truly  and  definitely  American,  and  of  American 
lineage.  He  named  it  Mary  Washington,  permitted  it  to  be 
grown  and  sold,  and  thus  provided  a  basis  for  Rose  history  in 
America.” 

Attractive  and  friendly  is  “The  Rose  in  America,”  as  well  as 
genuinely  comprehensive  and  informative — a  book  that  the 
gardener  who  cares  for  Roses  cannot  afford  to  miss,  for  it  comes 
near  to  being  for  America  what  Dean  Hole’s  classic  was  to 
England’s  rosarians. 

The  American  Rose  Annual — The  1923  Year-book  of  Rose 
Progress — Edited  by  J.  Horace  McFarland. 

Two-score  authoritative  contributions,  including  not  only  the 
newest  developments  in  this  country  but  the  latest  word  of  Roses 
from  all  over  the  world.  From  E.  H.  Wilson’s  “  Roses  in  Aus¬ 
tralia”  to  Grace  A.  Hill’s  “Roses  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle”  is 
indeed  a  wide  swing  and  one  fraught  with  much  fascination. 


More  locally  and  of  great  immediate  interest  are  such  articles 
as  Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff’s  detailed  survey  of  “One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Roses”  and  “Choosing  Roses  Intelligently”  by  that 
prince  of  amateurs,  Capt.  Geo.  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 

The  Amateur’s  Book  of  the  Garden  Series  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  Edited  by  Leonard  Barron. 

Books  on  gardening  are  so  often  odd-shaped  and  unwieldy  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  this  group  planned  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader — light,  easily  handled,  uniform!/  bound, 
these  volumes  take  up  little  room  and  make  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  bookshelf.  That  they  are  full  of  good  meat, 
goes  without  saying — otherwise  they  would  have  no  reason  for 
continued  existence  and  certainly  none  for  drawing  fresh  notice 
in  their  present  enlarged  and  revised  form.  Of  the  half-dozen 
or  so  scheduled,  four  are  now  available:  “House  Plants” 
by  Parker  T.  Barnes,  Adolph  Kruhm’s  “The  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,”  “Planning  Your  Garden”  by  W.  S.  Rogers,  and  Leonard 
Barron’s  “Lawn-Making.” 

The  only  manual  on  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  owns  even  a  few  feet  of  ground,  “  Lawn-Mak¬ 
ing”  merits  rather  special  consideration.  The  lawn  is  after  all 
more  than  mere  grass,  it  is  the  background  upon  which  the  gar¬ 
dener  or  the  landscape  architect  builds  his  effects,  it  is  the  first 
fundamental  in  the  garden  picture — from  this  broad  viewpoint 
Mr.  Barron’s  discussion  ranges  through  ways  and  means,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  in  no  uncertainty  on  minor  matters  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  ultimate  success,  the  most  important  being  perhaps 
“Seed  Mixtures  for  Special  Purposes.” 

Sun-Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday  by  Alice  Morse  Earle 
(Macmillan). 

So  good  a  book  deserves  to  live  forever,  and  the  gardening 
public  heartily  welcomes  this  re-issuance  of  a  volume  that  has 
steadily  held  its  place  for  twenty  years.  Welcome,  too,  is  its 
slightly  elder  sister,  “Old  Time  Gardens,”  also  now  making  a 
second  bow.  There  is  a  lure  about  the  origins  of  things,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  assemblage  of  facts  is  presented  by  Mrs.  Earle  in  very 
entertaining  manner — folk  who  care  for  their  forebears  as  well  as 
folk  who  care  for  gardens  will  fully  enjoy  these  twin  volumes. 


TALKING  OF  TULIPS 


ALICE  RATH  BONE 

Author  of  “Playthings  for  the  Adventurous  Ignorant,”  “Adventures  Among 
the  Sedums,”  “Christmas  Roses”  and  other  articles 

A  Discursive  Expedition  in  Fact  and  Fancy  by  a 
Grower  of  Tulips  who  Hitches  her  Wheelbarrow  to 
Whimsy  and  Enlivens  Gardening  with  Imagination 


HAT  quaint  old  book  “Flora’s  Interpreter” — -  avowedly 
sentimental — declaims  in  rhapsody  over  a  red  Tulip: 

“What  marvel  that  a  heart  like  mine 
Enraptured  by  thy  charms  should  be” 

and  at  sight  of  the  first  Tulip  after  the  long,  neutral-tinted  win¬ 
ter,  no  great  exaggeration  of  sentiment  is  likely  to  be  felt  in 
those  lines.  Now  it  happens  to  be  a  very  bright  red  Tulip  that, 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  garden  known  by  me  best  of  all,  heralds  the 
gay  procession  so  soon  to  follow;  but  whether  the  rapturous 
excitement  over  its  charms  be  wholly  exultant,  or  tempered  by 
alarm,  depends  upon  the  gardener’s  state  of  preparedness  for 
the  tulip-time  display. 

If  all  be  ready — beds  made,  paths  neatly  swept,  the  spring 
garden  cleaning  well  over — then  is  the  red  flare  of  that  first 
Tulip  a  vibrant  note  of  joy.  In  the  event,  however,  of  un¬ 
readiness,  the  herald’s  trumpet  call  is  discordant  and  startles, 
like  being  suddenly  sprung  out  upon,  with  resounding  whoops, 
by  a  mischievous  small  boy  from  behind  an  innocent  looking 
door! 

But  after  the  first  shock  of  dismay,  the  belated  gardener  ac¬ 
cepts  the  challenge  as  a  call  “to  arms,”  and  falls  to  with  re¬ 
newed  energy,  lest  the  entire  parade  pass  her  way  amid  untidy 
surroundings.  And  such  a  condition  of  things  would  never  do 
at  all. 

For  the  prettiest,  freshest,  most  welcome  show  of  the  garden 
year,  everything  should  be  “Dutch  clean”  along  the  line  of 


WHEN  SPRING  TOUCHES  MISS  RATHBONE’S  GARDEN 


Ail  sorts  of  things  leap  to  delighted  life  under  the  warm  breath  of  May  in  this 
garden  planted  and  cared  for  by  understanding  hands  (at  Chatham,  New  York) 


THE  TULIP  WHITE  SWAN 

With  gracefully  inclined  heads  so  reminiscent  of  the  feath¬ 
ered  friend  whose  name  they  borrowed  these  Tulips 
are  lovely  too  when  combined  with  Golden  Alyssum 


march  of  our  flowers  from  Holland.  “  From  Holland,”  or  “the 
Netherlands,”  it  is  most  natural  to  say  of  the  Tulip,  at  first 
thought.  It  should,  of  course,  be  said  “from  the  Orient,”  via 
“the  level  Holland  country,  where,  like  a  fillip  for  the  eye,  the 
flower  fields  light  up  the  gray  land  with  color,  like  jewels  set  in 
platinum  or  silver.”  When,  however,  the  Tulip’s  place  in  the 
arts  is  considered,  its  Oriental  habitat  at  once  comes  to  mind — - 
the  lovely  Picotee’s  pointed  form  and  the  lily-like  retroflexa; 
the  round  or  oval  shapes  among  the  Cottages;  the  square  cut 
Darwin — all  are  suggestive  of  beautiful  design  and  of  Oriental 
use  of  such  design. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  its  use  in  early  Persian  illuminated 
manuscripts  to  early  American  doings,  yet  an  echo  of  that  cry 
may  be  heard  from  our  great-grandmothers’  time,  when  a  red 
Tulip,  set  between  a  pair  of  green  leaves, 
was  a  favorite  quilt  pattern — done  in 
applique  on  squares  of  white  muslin. 

To  this  day,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  springtime  drive  is  enlivened  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  these  Tulip  quilts, 
gay  to  a  degree,  hung  out  for  an  airing 
in  its  own  door  yard. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  domestic, 
as  well  as  decorative,  quality  in  a  Tulip 
that  makes  it  good  to  have  in  simple 
home  surroundings.  Once  upon  a  rather 
recent  time  (in  a  region  settled  by  the 
Dutch)  a  cottage  dining  room  was 
planned  around  a  Tulip  thought. 
Wherever  that  cheerful  flower  motif  was 
in  accord  with  dark  old  furniture  and 
the  corner-cupboard’s  store  of  blue-and- 
white,  it  appeared,  the  Tulip  touch  hold¬ 
ing  everything  well  together.  The 
small-paned  window  of  this  little  room 
looks  out  upon  the  garden’s  Tulips,  and 
it  looks  in  upon  them,  too,  in  their  sea¬ 
son.  For  then  the  Tulip  room’s  bowls 
and  vases  hold  the  flowers  of  its  choice 
fresh  and  gay;  and  while  early  Chryso- 
lora  and  the  later  La  Merveille  are  in 
bloom,  the  room  is  filled  with  most  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance. 

There  is  much  to  catch  a  whimsical 
fancy  in  Tulip  names.  Some  are  inter- 
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esting  for  the  Netherlandish  background  as  suggested  by  Frans 
Hals,  The  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Princess  Juliana.  And  there  is 
the  lovely  Sarah  Bernhardt!  How  fortunate  she  who  stood 
sponsor  for  so  much  beauty,  as  did  “the  divine  Sarah”  for  her 
Tulip  namesake,  through  which  may  be  achieved  a  sort  of  garden 
immortality,  keeping  her  memory  old 
rose  as  well  as  green.  It  was  this 
Tulip  to  whom  a  garden  visitor  was 
introduced  soon  after  the  actress’s 
serious  hospital  experience.  Looking 
down  upon  the  lovely  flowers,  each 
firmly  placed  upon  its  own  strong 
stem,  the  visitor  laughingly  exclaimed: 

“  How  like  poor  Sarah,  each  Bernhardt 
has  but  one  leg  to  stand  on!” 

Another  Cottage  Tulip  delightful  to 
possess,  not  alone  for  its  beauty  of 
form  and  coloring,  is  John  Ruskin, 
grown  (in  quiet  little  gardens,  at  all 
events,  where  associations  may  be 
cherished  at  the  expense  of  appear¬ 
ances)  not  in  groups,  but  as  a  single 
bulb.  For  why  should  there  be,  how 
could  there  be,  any  way,  more  than 
one  of  such  unique  personality  any¬ 
where? 

And  with  this  choice  bulb  one  does 
one’s  level  best  in  the  planting, 
such  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  good  work,  one  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  follow  Parkinson’s 
advice  and  be  as  careful  in  setting  out  the  “Tulipas”  as  if  they 
were  so  many  jewels. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  rather  lonely  John  Ruskin  exception 
to  prove  the  rule,  the  happy  way  of  growing  Tulips  is  by  the 
hundred — if  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  thousand — so  finely  decora¬ 
tive  are  they,  whether  out-of-doors  or  in. 

As  cut  flowers,  Tulips  appear  to  be,  in  a  way,  quite  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  and  fortunately  so — the  plant  can  ill  spare 
its  leaves  for  other  than  their  natural  purpose  of  returning  food 


to  the  bulb;  albeit  to  support  the  weak-stemmed  Parrots,  one 
dares  on  occasion  to  rob  inferior  varieties  of  their  leaves,  yet 
some  varieties  are  happier  with  outside  affinities,  like  Chrysolora 
with  Arabis,  for  instance;  or  White  Swan  with  Golden  Alyssum; 
and  best  of  all,  the  blue  of  Jacob’s- Ladder  flower  sprays,  for 

almost  any  Tulip  of  the  same  flow¬ 
ering  period,  but  particularly  becom¬ 
ing  to  Gretchen  and  Bernhardt,  and 
excellent  for  lightening  the  solidity 
of  an  arrangement  of  double  Tulips 
— those  lovable  flowers,  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  that  delicious  Dutch 
equivalent  for  our  English  phrase, 
“little  flowers,”  the  full,  fat,  rollick¬ 
ing  sounding  word  bloempjes.  Just 
the  right  Tulips,  these  jolly  bloemp¬ 
jes,  to  tumble  into  a  bowl  for  dec¬ 
orative  effect- — a  silver  bowl  for  the 
lovely  Murillos,  if  you  please,  while 
they  are  in  the  pink  stage  of  their 
bloom. 

As  for  the  Darwins  (always  re¬ 
minding,  by  their  stateliness,  of  Her¬ 
rick’s  “Fair  Julia,”  as  portrayed  by 
Abbey),  there  seemed  nothing  of  gar¬ 
den  growth  to  match  their  tall  stems, 
until  the  happy  thought  of  Ribbon- 
grass  for  their  companionship  came 
along  with  a  box  of  these  “  high 
Tulips”  from  a  friend's  garden.  In 
this  connection  they  proved  them¬ 
selves  good  mixers — aristocrats  among  Tulips  though  the  Dar¬ 
wins  are  said  to  be.  What  a  pretty  compliment  was  paid  them 
by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  for  whom  the  picture  of  a  girl’s  head 
at  the  Hague  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Holland!  “The 
painting  of  the  lower  lip,”  he  writes,  “is  as  much  a  miracle  as 
a  Darwin  Tulip.” 

Truly  of  Tulip  joy  there  is  no  end — from  the  bright  Gabriel’s 
early  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  host,  to  the  fallen 
petals  of  the  last  Darwin  marking  the  season’s  close. 


DARWIN  TULIPS  AND  RIBBON-GRASS 

An  informal  arrangement  typically  American  in  character 
which  depends  entirely  upon  color  for  its  effect  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Japanese  with  its  austere  beauty  of  line 


WHAT  RHODODENDRONS  LIKE 

A.  RUTLEDGE 


EJPlJjHESE  gorgeous  shrubs  have  a  broadspreading  but  very 
shallow  rooting-system,  and  as  with  other  plants  of  a 
fflfcSi  character — Azalea,  Arbutus,  the  Ferns  and  some 

Lilies — there  is  practically  no  such  thing  among  them  as 
a  tap-root.  One  secret  in  growing  all  the  members  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  family  consists  in  very  heavy  mulching;  and  the  deep  hu¬ 
mus  bed  thus  supplied  must  never  be  removed.  Every  autumn  a 
fresh  mulch  at  least  a  foot  deep  should  be  given.  The  best 
mulch  is  nature’s  own — leaves.  Strawy  manure  may  be  used 
to  hold  down  the  leaves;  but  it  should  never  be  employed  to 
hold  down  the  mulch  adjacent  to  the  roots.  Leaves  are  the 
mulch  that  these  plants  get  in  the  wild  state;  and  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  in  particular  prospers  when  it  feels  that  Nature  rather  than 
some  artificial  agent  is  taking  care  of  it. 

A  second  provision  which  I  believe  vital  to  success  with 


Rhododendrons  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  is  that  they  thrive  best  in  the  situation  affording  them  the 
purest  air.  In  my  experience  this  has  been  so,  and  I  have 
known  beautiful  rows  of  them  to  be  killed  by  smoke  from  the 
chimney  of  a  power-house.  What  have  other  gardeners  dis¬ 
covered  or  observed  touching  this  point? 

Remember  to  set  no  stock  save  that  which  is  heavy  and 
massily  rooted;  a  northern,  partly  shaded  situation  being 
selected.  The  soil  should  be  somewhat  porous,  friable,  even 
sandy,  and  free  from  lime.  Where  such  soil  is  not  native,  haul 
it  in.  It  may  be  added  that  to  “work  around”  plants  of  this 
kind  is  injurious.  A  little  careful  handwork  can  be  done,  but  do 
not  stir  the  soil,  for  the  tender  rootlets  lying  on  and  near  the 
surface  should  never  be  disturbed.  But  the  greatest  secret  of 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  deep  and  never-failing  mulch. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  tire  formation  of  the 

National  Garden  Society 


g^r^y?0  MANY  requests  have  come  for  aid  with  all  phases  of 
garden  work  that. there  has  seemed  to  be  a  widespread 
need  for  some  organization  that  would  coordinate  all  the 
garden  interests  in  the  country  so  that  information 
gathered  from  all  sources  might  be  presented  in  the  most  direct 
and  helpful  way  to  garden  lovers.  To  meet  this  need  the 
National  Garden  Society  has  been  organized — its  purpose 
being  to  become  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  garden  world. 
This  new  Society  is  formed  to  promote  a  nation-wide  interest 
in  gardening.  To  do  this,  the  Society  will  include  as  cooperat¬ 
ing  members  most  of  the  National  Horticultural  and  Flower 
Associations,  Garden  and  Nature  Study  Clubs,  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Societies. 

The  Garden  Magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Society,  will  contain  a  department  each  month  in  which  will  be 
given  full  information  about  all  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  bulle¬ 
tins  issued  by  the  affiliated  organizations.  Each  month  State 
and  Federal  bulletins  of  value  and  interest  to  garden  lovers  will 
be  listed.  The  Society  will  urge  an  annual  observance  of 
National  Garden  Week,  which  The  Garden  Magazine  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  inaugurated  this  year,  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
gardening  and  to  bring  gardeners  together  in  work  for  com¬ 
munity  and  civic  betterment. 

The  National  Garden  Society  will  be  made  up  of  active 
and  interested  organizations  and  individuals  all  working  to 
the  same  end — to  make  our  country  a  more  beautiful  and  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  Garden  Magazine  will  be  the 
meeting  place  for  these  interested  workers,  the  clearing  house 
for  garden  information. 

Do  you  want  to  establish  a  Garden  Club  ?  Write  to  the  National 

Garden  Society  for  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Do  you  want  to  federate  the  garden  clubs  of  your  county  or  state 


so  that  they  may  be  of  greater  service  in  the  community? 
The  National  Garden  Society  will  help  you  in  this. 

If  you  want  programmes  for  meetings  or  subjects  for  discussion , 
the  National  Garden  Society  will  greatly  aid  you. 

If  you  desire  any  booklets  or  pamphlets  mentioned,  send  your 
requests  to  the  National  Garden  Society. 

The  yearly  fee  of  the  Society  is  $3.00,  which  entitles  each 
member  to  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Garden  Magazine 
and  to  booklets,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Society 
and  many  from  cooperating  organizations.  The  Editorial  Staff 
of  The  Garden  Magazine  will  answer  all  garden  questions  sent 
in  by  members  of  the  Society  and  aid  with  all  cultural  problems. 

As  the  Society  grows,  it  will  increase  its  service  to  include  lec¬ 
tures  and  lists  of  valuable  garden  lecturers,  also  plans  for  gardens. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are: 

Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  President. 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents: 

Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  President  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  President  of  The  Women’s  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  President  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  American  Civic  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Mrs.  John  Sherman,  Chairman  Applied  Education, 

Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  President  American  Rose  Society. 

The  Society  is  organized  to  be  of  service  to  each  member. 
Write  to  it  for  aid  that  you  need.  You  will  help  it  to  help  you 
if  you  will  tell  exactly  what  you  would  like  us  to  write  of  in  the 
new  department.  You  will  help  others  if  you  bring  to  The 
Garden  Magazine  the  story  of  your  own  garden,  of  your  own 
work  and  methods. 


SOME  HELPFUL  STATE  BULLETINS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


[For  free  distribution  to  the  residents  of  the  state  issuing  them  and  to  others  living  outside  the  state  if  there  is  a  sufficient  supply.] 


Colorado 

Head  Lettuce  in  Colorado 
Home  Vegetable  Gardens 

Connecticut 

Hints  on  Vegetable  Gardening 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  Home  Garden 

Hotbeds 

Spray — 1923 

Florida 

Sends  a  Planting  Schedule  of  interest  to 
every  gaidener 

Commercial  Truck  Crops  of  Florida 
Indiana 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses  for 
Indiana 

Insecticide  Sprays 
Varieties  of  Fruit  for  Indiana 

Kentucky 

Strawberries 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden 

Asparagus  culture 

Maine 

Hot  Beds,  Cold  Frames  and  Plant  Forcers 
Starting  an  Orchard  (a  valuable  series  of  five 
pamphlets) 

Strawberry  Growing 

New  York 

Spring  in  the  Flower  Garden 
The  Peony 
Growing  Sweet  Peas 
Asters 

Culture  of  Gladiolus 
Culture  of  Garden  Roses 

Ohio 

Beautifying  the  Fatm  Home  (showing  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  grounds  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  with 
an  excellent  list) 


About  Roses  (with  full  cultural  directions) 
Everbearing  Strawberries 

Oklahoma 

Vegetable  Spray  Calendar 
The  Small  Home  Garden 
Early  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce 
Spraying  the  Home  Garden  (a  pocket 
bulletin  on  garden  pests  with  simple 
instructions  for  their  control) 

Pennsylvania 
The  Home  Vegetable  Garden 

Tennessee 

Spraying  the  Orchard 
Spraying  Apples  and  Peaches 
Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds 


The  National  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  have 
interesting  booklets  and  pamphlets  on  birds 
and  wild  flowers  that  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 


Help  the  National  Garden  Society  to  he  of  service  by  asking  for  its  aid 
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A  Garden 

of 

Pleasant  Surprises 


At  tke  Home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

HENRY  LAPHAM 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Olmstead  Bros.,  Landscape  Architect 
Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend 


In  this  sequestered  shelter  at  one 
end  of  the  garden  owner  and 
guest  may  comfortably  linger  to 
enjoy  the  restful  view  (shown  be¬ 
low)  across  the  pool.  Though 
sophisticated  and  formal  in  char¬ 
acter  the  garden  nevertheless  fits 
peaceably  against  its  background 
of  Oaks  and  other  fine  native 
trees,  the  wall  acting  as  a  friendly 
intermediary  which  shuts  in  with¬ 
out  shutting  out 
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WHERE  “TEA”  AND  GARDEN  SHARE  THE  HONORS 

Wisteria  cuts  off  the  too  bright  sunshine  while  Phlox,  Sedums,  Chimney  Bell¬ 
flowers,  Stokesia,  Myrtle  and  other  familiars  make  pleasant  color  and  greenery 
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TREE-PEONIES  IN  MY  GARDEN  AND  YOURS 


A.  P.  SAUNDERS 


Recording  Secretary,  American  Peony  Society 


A  New  Phase  of  Delight  for  the  Gardener  Who  Likes  to  Know  His  Plants  from  Seed-leaf  Time  Onward _ 

Carefully  Selected  Seed  and  a  Pinch  of  Patience  the  Best  of  Parents  for  These  Glowing  Oriental  Beauties 


Editors’  Note:  Nobody  in  America  has  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Peonies  than  Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders,  who  in  his 
enthusiasm  has  so  well  served  the  American  Peony 
Society  as  its  Secretary  for  many  years.  Making 
the  Tree- Peony  his  special  pet,  he  has  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  its  manners  and  customs  that 
gives  particular  weight  to  what  he  now 
advocates.  That  it  is  a  perfectly  prac¬ 
tical  plan  was  co  vincingly  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  last  season  during  a  visit 
to  the  Park  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  the  Tree-Peony  forms  a  fea¬ 
ture  display  in  its  season.  Starting 
with  an  imported  selection  of  high- 
quality  varieties  seeds  were  saved 
by  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  Asst.  Supt. 
of  Parks,  and  the  resultant  plants 


T  ALL  the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  there  is,  in 
my  judgment, 
none  that  can  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  Tree- Peony. 

Known  in  commerce  as  the 
Japanese  Tree- Peony,  it  is 
truly  a  Chinese  plant  which 
has  been  in  cultivation  in 
Chinese  gardens  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  and  was 
probably  developed  there  to 
a  state  of  high  perfection 
centuries  before  it  became 
popular  in  Japan. 

It  was,  however,  principally  from  Japan  that  the  plant  found 
its  way  to  Europe.  It  beca  me  known  to  European  horticultur¬ 
ists  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  they  at  once  set  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed.  Hence 
this  marvelous  flower  has  been  known  to  us  in  more  recent  years 
through  one  set  of  varieties  which  we  could,  in  the  good  old  B. 
Q.  (before  quarantine)  days,  import  from  Japan  and  another 
set  which  we  could  import  from  France.  The  latter  were 
mostly  the  sorts  which  had  been  produced  during  the  nineteenth 
century  by  growers  in  France  and  Belgium;  and  the  former, 
those  which  the  Japanese  offered  us  in  commerce.  But  whether 
these  latter  were  the  results  of  Japanese  horticulturists’  skill 
and  patience  or  whether,  like  so  much  else,  the  Japanese  had 
merely  taken  over  what  the  Chinese  had  already  prepared,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  natural  to  question  why,  if  these  are  truly  Chinese  plants, 
we  do  not  draw  our  supply  of  them  from  China?  In  answer 
to  this,  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial  have 
considered  the  Tree-Peony  a  sacred  flower,  and  that  they  revere 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  part  with 
it  for  money. 

The  sentimental  appeal  of  this  statement  is  somewhat  less¬ 
ened  when  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  do  not  cultivate  plants 
for  sale  at  all.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  nursery  business  does 
not  exist  in  China.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  that  no  source  of 
Tree-Peonies  is  open  to  the  American  purchaser  in  China  and 
he  must  therefore  turn  to  Japan  or  Europe  for  his  plants;  and 
here  his  troubles  begin. 

It  must  seem  strange  if  the  Tree-Peony  is  as  beautiful  a  plant 
as  I  have  claimed  it  to  be — and  it  is  so! — that  one  does  not  find 


FIRST  BLOOM  OF  A  SEEDLING  TREE-PEONY 

“  For  the  really  distinctive  beauty  of  the  Tree-Peony,  I  should  always  turn 
to  the  singles  and  the  semi-doubles,"  says  Prof.  Saunders,  whose  long  wait¬ 
ing  was  rewarded  in  June  of  1922  by  the  appearance  of  such  flowers  as  this 


now  growing  with  full  vigor,  in  a  rich  variety  of  desirable 
shades  of  color,  doubles  and  singles  to  suit  any  critic’s 
fancy,  may  be  seen  by  the  visitor.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  soundness  of  Prof.  Saunders’ 
argument,  and  American  gardeners  can  have 
good,  really  good  Tree-Peonies  by  compara¬ 
tively  little  exertion  if  the  will  to  have 
and  the  patience  to  wait  six  or  seven 
years  be  there.  How  true  it  is  that 
real  horticultural  progress  rests  with 
the  amateur!  Seeing  the  results 
spoken  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
last  year  acquired  a  supply  of 
seeds  saved  from  selected  American 
raised  seedlings,  and  is  now  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  developments 
of  time. 


it  more  commonly  in  gar¬ 
dens.  1  want  to  make  clear 
what  the  difficulties  with  it 
are,  and  how  they  can  be 
met. 

Why  Grafting  Brings  Fre¬ 
quent  Disappointment 

THE  Herbaceous  Peony, 
the  ordinary  Peony  of 
our  gardens — also  Chinese 
in  its  ultimate  origins  and 
therefore  sometimes  called 
the  Chinese  Peony — forms  a 
mass  of  fleshy  roots  which 
come  together  at  the  top 
into  a  “crown,”  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  this 
crown  buds  are  formed,  and  if  the  plant  is  cut  up  with  a  knife 
by  dividing  the  crown,  each  piece  of  the  crown  which  possesses 
a  bud  with  a  bit  of  root  attached  to  it,  will,  when  set  out,  grow 
and  in  time  become  a  large  plant. 

But  the  Tree-Peony  makes  no  such  crown.  Its  buds  are 
formed  on  its  branches;  so  much  justification  at  least  it  has  for 
its  rather  ambitious-sounding  name.  Between  the  roots  below 
ground  and  the  branches  above  there  is,  unless  with  quite 
old  plants,  usually  just  one  thick  woody  stem.  This  is  the 
situation  that  confronts  the  propagator  who  would  like  to  make 
half  a  dozen  plants  out  of  the  one  which  he  possesses. 

Root  division  in  this  case  would  not  be  satisfactory  because 
there  are  no  buds  on  the  roots,  and  while  the  Tree-Peony  root, 
if  detached,  will  often  in  time  develop  buds  of  its  own,  this  is  a 
slow  and  uncertain  process.  The  propagator,  therefore,  resorts 
to  grafting  a  bud.  A  little  bit  of  stem  is  cut  off  and  set  into 
a  piece  of  root  in  which  a  cleft  has  been  cut,  and  after  the  join 
has  healed,  the  plant  begins  to  grow  and  establish  itself. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  shall  we  use  as  the  roots  for 
this  process  of  grafting?  The  Japanese  have  reasoned  that  the 
roots  of  the  Tree-Peony  itself  should  be  used,  and  for  the  purpose 
they  select  a  vigorous  growing  sort  which,  when  allowed  to 
develop  its  own  blooms,  produces  a  display  of  huge,  brilliant, 
and  terrifying  magenta-red  flowers  from  a  sight  of  which  it 
takes  one  some  time  to  recover.  Small  plants  of  this  sort  are 
taken,  the  tops  cut  off,  and  the  bud  of  a  precious  and  delicately 
tinted  flower  is  grafted  onto  the  root.  For  a  year  or  so  all  goes 
well,  and  perhaps  one  gets  a  few  beautiful  blooms;  but  pretty 
soon  the  stock  underground  begins  to  form  buds  of  its  own 
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which  shoot  up  above  the  surface,  and  these  “suckers,”  if  not 
very  carefully  watched  and  ruthlessly  cut  away,  will  overgrow 
the  precious  graft,  smother  it  out,  take  all  the  nourishment  from 
the  roots,  with  the  result  that  in  four  or  five  years,  when  your 
plant  ought  to  be  developing  into  a  fine  garden  object,  what 
you  paid  your  money  for  has  died,  and  you  have  in  place  a 
nightmare  of  a  thing  for  which  no  spade  is  quick  enough. 

The  Japanese  still,  to-day,  pursue  the  same  method,  and  those 
who  buy  roots  from  Japan  still  have  the  same  experience  with 
them;  though  not  always,  it  must  be  admitted.  Sometimes  one 
of  these  plants  settles  down  and  behaves  itself,  gets  over  its 
passion  for  starting  suckers  and  becomes  a  delightful  ornament 
for  the  garden,  but  the  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  against  its 
turning  out  so. 

The  European  propagators  had,  of  course,  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  roots  they  got  from  Japan,  and  they  decided  to 
use,  for  grafting,  the  roots  of  the  Herbaceous  Peony.  These 
roots,  if  they  do  not  carry  portions  of  the  crown  with  them, 
rarely  or  never  form  any  buds  and  so  it  has  become  the  custom 
in  Europe  to  graft  the  Tree-Peony  onto  roots  of  the  herbaceous 
sorts.  This  method  gives  a  healthy  enough  plant,  which 
settles  down  in  the  garden,  makes  fair  growth,  forms  no  suckers, 
and  gives  no  trouble  of  any  kind;  but  also,  unfortunately,  gives 
very  often  no  blooms.  Apparently  the  union  of  herbaceous 
roots  with  a  shrubby  top  is  not  so  completely  satisfying  from 
the  plant’s  point  of  view  as  it  appears  to  be.  , 

At  any  rate,  the  results  are  very  disappointing.  One  may 
have  European  Tree- Peony  plants  in  the  garden  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  without  seeing  a  bloom  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  as  with  the  Japanese,  they  do  occasionally  settle  down 
and  thrive  and  bloom  to  one’s  heart’s  content;  but  such  cases  are 
again  exceptional. 

When  On  Their  Own  Roots 

NOW  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter?  Plainly,  our 
Tree-Peonies  must  be  on  their  own  roots;  and  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  they  can  get  there.  Very  old,  established 
plants,  whether  originally  Japanese  or  European  in  origin,  will 
usually  have  established  a  root  system  of  their  own.  That  is  to 
say,  the  scion  will  have  struck  out  roots  where  it  goes  into  the 
ground  and  these  will  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
plant  may  be  lifted,  and  after  the  old  stock  is  cut  away,  it  may 
be  divided  almost  like  an  ordinary  Herbaceous  Peony.  Such 
divisions  usually  make  very  good  plants,  but  to  adopt  this 
method  for  the  propagation  of  fine  varieties  would  mean  that 
the  parent  plant  could  only  be  lifted  and  divided  after  at  least 
five  or  six  years,  and  this  method  therefore  is  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory  from  the  nurseryman’s  point  of  view. 

There  is  another  plan  which  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  and  yet  1  do  not  know  of  its  having  been 
tried.  This  is  to  graft  Tree-Peonies  back  upon  their  own  roots. 
If  this  were  done,  any  suckers  that  were  formed  on  the  roots 
would  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  top  and  yet  the  rate  of 
multiplication  ought  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  plan  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  Peonies  by  grafting  is  not  work  that  the  amateur  is 
likely  to  be  successful  with.  The  grafted  plants  require  skill¬ 
ful  treatment  and  the  right  conditions  in  order  to  get  a  good 
start,  and  the  amateur  can  rarely  supply  either! 

Seed  and  Success 

THE  third  method  by  which  one  can  get  Tree-Peonies  on 
their  own  roots  is  one  I  have  long  advocated  for  the  amateur, 
one  which  I  have  followed  in  my  own  garden,  and  which  has  now 
proved  itself  a  complete  success.  This  method  is  to  raise 
Tree-Peonies  from  seed.  The  seed  germinates  slowly,  and 
usually  likes  to  lie  over  a  full  year  in  the  ground.  Also  germi¬ 
nation  at  best  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  percentage  of  casualties  would  be  likely  to  be 
smaller  in  gardens  farther  south  than  they  are  in  mine  at  Clin¬ 


ton,  N.  Y.  But  making  allowances  for  uncertainty  of  germi¬ 
nation  and  loss  of  young  plants  afterward,  the  fact  remains 
that  one  can,  without  too  much  trouble,  obtain  a  group  of  young 
seedlings,  if  not  on  the  first  trial,  at  any  rate  after  a  few  years. 
These  youngsters  have  quality  from  the  very  beginning,  their 
foliage  is  individual  in  character,  and  by  the  time  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old,  they  are  already  handsome  garden  plants. 

There  is  no  hope  of  seeing  blooms  short  of  five  or  six  years 
at  the  least  from  the  time  when  the  seed  is  planted.  So  for 
those  who  must  have  their  gardens  made  for  them  overnight, 
this  method  will  be  too  slow;  but  for  the  rest  of  us  who  love 
our  plants  and  who  derive  a  particular  pleasure  from  filling  our 
gardens  with  those  which  we  have  known  from  seed-leaf  time 
onward,  the  growing  of  Tree-Peonies,  of  Peonies  generally,  and 
in  fact  of  many  slow-growing  plants,  from  seed,  has  a  charm  that 
is  not  just  like  any  other  garden  experience. 

When  the  Dream  Comes  True 

THERE  was  one  question,  however,  about  these  seedlings 
which  had  to  be  answered  before  we  could  know  whether 
this  method  of  securing  Tree- Peony  plants  for  our  gardens  was 
really  worth  following.  And  everything  hung  upon  the  answer 
time  should  give  to  this  question — what  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  produced  by  our  seedlings?  The  answer  came  last 
spring  in  my  own  garden.  Winter  is  often  hard  on  Tree-Peonies; 
not  that  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  killed,  but  that  the  bloom 
buds  which  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  are 
apt  to  be  found  dead  in  spring.  If  the  plants  are  carefully 
covered  with  pine  boughs  or  given  protection  in  other  ways 
it  helps  a  good  deal. 

Now  we  happen  to  have  had  before  the, winter  of  1921-22 
several  bad  seasons,  with  the  result  that  my  young  plants, 
though  of  an  age  to  bloom,  had  most  of  them  never  succeeded 
in  developing  any  flowers.  But  meanwhile,  the  plants  had  been 
increasing  in  size,  and  when  the  next  winter,  which  was  a 
phenomenally  gentle  one  for  plants,  had  safely  passed,  1 
found  to  my  delight  that  almost  all  of  a  group  of  about  three 
dozen  Tree-Peony  seedlings  were  covered  with  buds.  We 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  blooming  season  with  great  hopes, 
and  not  without  some  doubts.  But  as  the  blooms  began  to 
expand  one  after  the  other,  it  became  daily  more  evident  that 
the  theory  I  had  so  long  held  was  to  be  more  than  justified. 

I  can  say  at  once  that  taking  the  plants  as  they  run  their 
average  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  listed  kinds,  whether  of 
Japanese  or  European  origin. 

Out  of  the  three  dozen  plants  I  dug  up  and  threw  away  only 
two  for  unsatisfactory  color,  and  1  have  done  exactly  the  same 
thing  with  purchases  of  named  sorts  from  Europe  and  Japan. 
And  here  among  these  seedlings  we  had  again  that  wonderful 
range  of  pinks  which  makes  the  Tree-Peony  so  unique  a  flower; 
pinks  that  range  from  the  palest  flesh  or  a  white  just  washed 
with  lavender,  through  rose  pink,  into  cherry  pink,  and  from 
cherry  pink  into  cherry  red  and  crimson,  and  from  these  shades 
into  the  darker  reds;  but  all  fine,  clear,  shining  colors.  And  we 
had  bloom  in  quantity.  Some  of  the  plants  bore  as  many  as  two 
dozen  flowers — pretty  good  for  a  first  attempt. 

The  percentage  of  doubles  was  satisfactory.  1  do  not  myself 
think  that  the  double  Tree-Peonies  have  as  much  beauty  as  the 
singles  or  semi-doubles,  hence  my  seed  saved  at  home  was 
probably  saved  mostly  from  single  and  semi-double  sorts.  These 
in  turn  may  have  been  seedlings  of  double  varieties  in  their 
history  or  may,  at  least,  have  had  the  blood  of  doubles  in  them, 
and  I  should  imagine  that  the  percentage  of  doubles  ran  about 
the  same  as  among  the  plants  from  which  my  seed  was  gathered. 

Only  the  Best  Is  Good  Enough 

IF  ONE  is  to  have  success  in  raising  Tree- Peonies  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  start  with  well-selected  seed.  There  is  a 
legend  current  among  Peony  growers  relating  to  seedling  Herba¬ 
ceous  Peonies  that  one  can  only  expect  a  few  plants,  say  four  or 
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five,  out  of  every  hundred  seedlings,  to  show  such  quality  as  we 
have  in  the  named  sorts.  Now  this  may  be  true  enough  where 
seed  is  gathered  from  a  large  and  miscellaneous  planting  of  Tree- 
Peonies,  including  many  bad  semi-double  and  single  kinds;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  true  when  seed  is  gathered  only  from  the  extra 
good  varieties,  especially  if  these  extra  good  ones  constitute 
one’s  entire  stock,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fine  sorts 
being  intercrossed  by  inferior  sorts  through  pollen  carried  by 
wind  or  bees. 

The  question  now  arises,  if  any  one  wants  to  acquire  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Tree-Peonies  on  their  own  roots  through  the  raising 
of  seedlings,  where  can  he  obtain  the  necessary  seed?  The 
ordinary  seed  catalogues  do  not  help  us  at  all  here,  nor  should 
we  want  to  turn  to  them  for  seed  that  is  to  be  the  starting  point 
of  such  a  long  and  critical  adventure.  We  must  have  better 
guarantee  as  to  its  source,  and  while  it  is  sad  to  say  so,  it  may  as 
well  be  admitted  now  that  there  is  no  good  and  constant  source 
of  Tree- Peony  seed — at  least  none  to  my  knowledge.  Seed  is 
indeed  obtainable  from  Japan  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  would 
yield  most  satisfactory  results,  but  1  have  never  raised  a  group  of 
seedlings  from  Japanese  seed  and  therefore  have  no  assurance  out 
of  my  own  experience.  Sometimes  one  is  able  to  obtain  a  little 
seed  from  France,  from  M.  Dessert  in  Chenonceaux,  or  from  M. 
Lemoine  in  Nancy;  and  seed  from  either  of  these  sources  would 
be  as  nearly  absolutely  reliable  as  anything  on  earth.  1  think 
none  of  the  American  growers  of  Tree- Peonies,  of  whom  there 
are  but  few,  have  ever  offered  on  the  market,  seed  of  their  own 


saving.  The  best  plan  probably  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  start 
on  this  most  fascinating  experience  would  be  to  put  in  a  request 
in  advance  to  one  of  the  European  growers  for  an  ounce  or  two 
of  seed  to  be  saved  this  season. 

Why  It’s  Worth  While 

BUT  wherein  lies  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Tree- 
Peony?  I  must  give  some  answer  to  this  question  if  1  am 
to  persuade  any  one  that  the  plants  are  worth  taking  so  much 
trouble  for. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  color  of  the  flowers  and  1  believe  so  far 
as  the  range  of  color  in  shades  of  pink  and  red  is  concerned,  the 
Tree-Peony  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  best  of  these 
colors  in  the  Tree-Peony  are  truly  of  incredible  beauty.  But  in 
form  and  size  also  these  flowers  have  an  almost  unique  quality. 
If  size,  as  such,  interests  you,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  blooms  measuring  ten  or  eleven  inches  across;  that  is,  as 
big  as  a  dinner  plate.  The  Japanese  catalogues  sometimes 
even  claim  fourteen  inches. 

The  form  of  the  bloom,  sometimes  cup-shaped,  sometimes 
with  the  petals  beautifully  reflexing,  is  of  ideal  beauty,  and  the 
texture  of  the  petals  which  are  often  crossed  and  laced  with 
delicate  lines  is  lovely  beyond  description.  But  it  is  not  alone 
the  flowers  that  make  the  Tree-Peony  so  desirable  a  plant. 
With  the  Herbaceous  Peony,  one  often  hears  the  foliage  spoken  of 
as  handsome;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Herbaceous  Peonies 


“THE  EXTRAORDINARY  BEAUTY  OF  THE  TREE-PEONY” 

Showing  both  single  and  double  forms  which  come  in  a  beautiful  range  of  clear  shining  colors  from  palest  flesh  through  pinks,  deepening  finally  into  the 
darker  reds;  and  if  size  interests  you,  “  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  blooms  measuring  ten  or  eleven  inches  across;  that  is,  as  big  as  a  dinner  plate  ” 
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form  ornamental  clumps  in  the  garden  even  when  not  in  bloom. 

1  cannot  go  as  far  as  that.  The  Herbaceous  Peony,  when  not  in 
bloom,  is  to  me  an  uninteresting  clump  of  leaves.  But  not  so 
the  Tree- Peony!  From  the  moment  in  spring  when  it  begins  to 
unfold  its  leaves  in  light  green,  deep  green,  or  a  coppery  reddish 
color,  until  the  ruddy  leafage  is  shed  in  autumn,  there  is  never  a 
time  when  you  can  not  stop  before  the  plant  and  admire  the 
grand  substance,  quality,  and  spread  of  its  foliage.  Some  of 
them  look  like  great  Ferns;  but  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  foliage  of  an  individual  kind,  it  is  never  uninteresting, 
never  lacking  in  quality. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  fragrance,  that  last-added  perfection 
of  beautiful  plants,  the  Tree- Peony  has  some  claims.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  one  does  not  often  find  Tree-Peonies  with  what 
could  be  called  a  true  fragrance.  They  do  almost  always  have 
an  odor,  not  undesirable  indeed,  but  also  not  good  enough  to 
constitute  a  special  charm.  But  once  in  a  while  the  Tree- Peony 
acquires  for  itself,  by  some  subtle  art,  a  fragrance  that  is  almost 
the  exact  duplicate  of  that  of  a  June  Rose. 

Varieties  That  Have  Proven  Themselves 

IF  IT  is  a  question  of  best  named  sorts  of  Tree- Peonies,  my 
advice  to  the  beginner  would  be  to  secure,  above  all,  some  of 
the  single  and  semi-double  whites  and  light  pinks,  because  here 
it  is  impossible  to  go  astray.  There  are  bad  purplish  pink 
flowers  even  among  the  Tree-Peonies,  and  some  of  the  full  pinks, 
like  the  old  variety  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  to  my  mind  too  fully 
double  to  have  much  grace.  1  have  an  old  plant  of  a  double  in 
my  own  garden  under  the  name  of  Jeanne  D’Arc,  one  of  the 
European  sorts,  which  bears  every  year  a  good  crop  of  double. 


coppery  pink  blooms  which  are  very  satisfactory.  But  for 
quality  and  for  the  really  distinctive  beauty  of  the  Tree-Peony, 

1  should  always  turn  to  the  flowers  that  are  less  filled  out,  to  the 
singles  and  the  semi-doubles.  I  have  among  such  in  my  col¬ 
lection  Marie  Stuart,  a  single  white  with  dark  purple  stains  at 
the  base  of  the  large  petals,  and  silky  yellow  stamens  which 
instead  of  standing  upright  fall  in  most  exquisite  curves  in  the 
centre  of  the  fiower.  Flora  is  another  good  one  of  somewhat  the 
same  character  though  looser  in  character  and  less  distinctly 
marked.  Rossini  is  a  semi-double,  pink,  cup-shaped  bloom — a 
very  decorative  flower.  Mandarin  is  a  lilac  white,  a  rather 
dishevelled  looking  flower  but  very  large  and  of  a  most  delicate 
coloring.  Bijou  de  Chusan  is  an  exquisite  semi-double  white. 
The  very  old  variety  Banksi  is  to  be  avoided;  its  color  is  not 
good.  And  there  are  varieties,  like  Globosa,  which  are  much 
too  full  and  heavy  to  be  desirable. 

Among  the  Japanese  sorts  are  many  gems,  but  the  Japanese 
are  not  very  exact  about  names  and  the  chances  of  duplicating 
a  fine  sort  by  ordering  it  again  under  the  same  name  is  not  very 
sure.  But  a  dozen  single  or  semi-double  varieties  in  white  and 
light  pink  from  Japan,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  would  never 
fail  to  contain  a  few  at  least  of  incomparable  beauty. 

The  Tree- Peony  is  one  of  those  plants  which  may  be  had  by 
any  one,  but  not  for  money  alone.  1  do  not  know  how,  by  the 
payment  of  any  round  sum,  one  can  be  assured  of  a  fine  group 
of  Tree-Peonies  in  his  garden  that  would  give  him  permanent 
satisfaction.  But  continued  effort  and  the  determination  to 
have  the  plants  in  the  end — this  will  bring  them  to  you;  and 
when  they  come,  you  can  be  assured  that  they  will  be  a  source 
of  delight  to  you  such  as  few,  if  any,  other  plants  that  have 
ever  had  a  place  in  your  garden. 


FACTS  FOR  READY  REFERENCE 


— Lime  is  most  essential  to  stone  fruit. 

— One  good  plant  will  yield  more  than  two  half-starved  ones. 

—Good  color  adds  one-half  to  the  value  of  the  apple  on  table. 

— The  best  trees  will  suffer  from  neglect,  and  the  poor  ones 
will  quickly  respond  to  good  treatment. 

—As  the  roots  of  trees  spread  over  a  very  wide  area,  the 
manure  must  be  well  distributed. 

— Potash  and  nitrogen  help  the  trees  to  make  new  growth, 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  considerably  improved  by  the 
application  of  phosphates  and  lime. 

- — Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  applied  to 
the  orchard  in  spring.  Lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  can 
also  be  applied  in  the  early  spring,  or  in  fall  or  winter  if  preferred. 

- — If  well  taken  care  of,  there  is  no  limit  to  an  Apple  orchard. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  does  not  reach  its  prime  until  it  is  about  6o 
years  old.  That  being  true,  the  mul-ching  system  probably 
appeals  more  to  the  Apple  orchard  than  to  any  other. 

— Apples  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  they 
have  attained  nearly  the  full  normal  color  for  the  variety,  and 
until  they  can  be  picked  without  breaking  off  fruit  spurs,  or 
pulling  out  stems.  The  matured  fruit  has  a  greater  amount  of 
sugar  and  a  better  flavor  than  if  picked  when  green. 


— The  season  cannot  make  good  what  the  cultivator  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  fail  to  do. 

— The  greatest  enemy  a  plant  can  have  is  another  plant  of 
the  same  kind  growing  by  its  side,  as  both  feed  upon  the  same 
materials. 

- — With  sufficient  good  barnyard  manure,  the  liquid  portions 
fixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  the  whole  rightly  applied,  there 
will  hardly  be  need  of  any  special  fertilizers. 

—In  the  tip  of  the  kernel  of  seed  corn  is  where  the  germ  is  lo¬ 
cated.  If  the  tips  are  well-filled  and  broad  the  germs  are  strong. 

- — Hen  manure  is  not  adapted  to  potato  ground:  well-rotted 
cow  manure  is  better.  The  latter  will  give  best  results  if  applied 
after  the  Potatoes  are  planted. 

— A  yield  of  200  bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre  will  take  from 
the  soil  46  pounds  of  nitrogen,  2 1  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
74  pounds  of  potash. 

— Thirty  bushels  of  Corn  to  the  acre  is  not  a  profitable  crop; 
40  bushels  generally  affords  a  fair  profit;  50  bushels  a  good  pro¬ 
fit;  and  80  to  90  bushels  a  handsome  profit. 

— Decayed  manure  does  not  burn  up  plants.  It  can  cause 
very  rapid  and  tender  growth  which  may  not  stand  drouth  as 
well  as  growth  made  slowly,  but  it  will  not  directly  burn.  Rapid 
growth  is  desired  in  vegetables. 


PERENNIALS  UPON  WHICH  THE  GARDEN 
DEPENDS 

Agrostemma  coronaria  alba;  Ajuga  reptans;  Althaea  rosea; 
Alyssum  saxatile;  Aquilegia  hybrids,  in  variety;  Astilbe 
japonica;  Bocconia  cordata;  Boltonia  latisquama  nana;  Bud- 
dleia  Davidi;  Campanula  carpatica;  Cimicifuga  racemosa; 
Delphinium  hybridum,  in  variety;  Dianthus  deltoides;  Dicentra 
spectabilis;  Echinops  ritro;  Eryngium  amethystinum;  Eupa- 
torium  asteroides,  and  coelestinum;  Funkia  Sieboldiana;  Geum 
Heldreichi;  Gypsophila  paniculata;  Helenium  Riverton  Gem; 
Hemerocallis  Thunbergi;  Iberis  sempervirens;  Iris  germanica, 
in  variety;  Iris  laevigata;  Iris  orientalis;  Iris  pallida  dalmatica; 
Lespedeza  bicolor;  Lilium  tigrinum;  Lupinus,  in  variety; 
Mertensia  virginica;  Monarda  didyma;  Nepeta  Mussini;  Peo¬ 
nies  Delicatissima,  Felix  Crousse,  Festiva  Maxima;  Papaver 
orientalis  Edna  Perry;  Penstemon  Digitalis;  Perennial  Phlox 
Athis,  Coquelicot,  Queen,  Miss  Lingard,  Selma,  Wanadis; 
Phlox  divaricata;  Physostegia  virginica;  Platycodon,  in 
variety;  Primula  veris;  Pyrethrum,  in  variety;  Saxifraga 
cordifolia;  Scabiosa  japonica;  Sedum  spectabile;  Spiraea 
Aruncus;  Statice  latifolia;  Stokesia  cyanea;  Thalictrum 
glaucum;  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis,  and  spicata 
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Garden  o  f  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kies  at  Scarborough,  KI.  T. 

Designed  by  Clarence  Fowler,  L.  A. 
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Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 


Peonies  and  Iris  richly  flank  the  long  walk  with  char¬ 
acteristic  June  color  (for  varieties  used  see  list  opposite), 
and  indeed  throughout  the  summer  season  this  walk  is 
never  without  colorful  interest  as  the  wide  borders  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  a  half  hundred  or  so  thought¬ 
fully  chosen  perennials.  The  view  both  ways  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  pictures  and  the  relation  of  the 
walk  to  the  orchard,  vegetable  garden,  and  other  plant¬ 
ing  appears  on  the  small  plan  opposite  (the  path  shown 
commences  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  plan). 
Another  view  in  this  garden  will  be  found  on  page  239 
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Planting  Time  In  Avenue  A  Gardens,  New  York  City,  Which 
Are  Cultivated  Entirely  bv  Poor  Children  of  the  Tenements 

HOW  THOSE  CHILDREN  WORK! 


SHE  joy  of  green 
things  growing 
is  not  the  only 
thing  implanted 
in  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  those  more  than  six 
hundred  poor  children  of 
the  tenements  who  till 
the  little  gardens  over  in 
New  York’s  Avenue  A.  Their  ambition,  too,  is  spurred  by 
the  competition  of  one  with  another  to  produce  results  in 
the  form  of  flowers  and  crops.  On  that  account  they  work 
with  greater  real  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  the  paid 
gardener  who  thinks  more  of  the  clock  and  what  is  to  be 
in  his  envelope  than  of  doing  the  most  he  can  to  encourage 
Nature  in  her  labors. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  excellent  work  it  advocated  all  last 
summer,  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary.  The  Avenue 
A  Gardens  are  located  on  the  extreme  east  side  of  New  York, 
bordering  one  of  its  thickly  populated  tenement  districts.  Two 
blocks  of  unoccupied  land  are  loaned  by  The  Rockefeller 
Institute  to  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild 
which  in  turn  divides  it  into  little  planting  spaces  each  10x4 
feet.  Each  of  these  is  allotted  in  the  spring  to  a  child  of  the 
tenements  who  prepares  it  for  seeding,  cultivates  the  planting 
through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  has  the  crop  for  the 
consumption  of  his  or  her  family.  A  competent  instructor  is 


provided  and  a  man  gardener  sees  that  the  children  do  their 
work  in  a  practical  way. 

Of  course  all  this  takes  money.  Last  season  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  Magazine  sent  in  checks  in  liberal  amounts, 
apparently  realizing,  whether  they  were  New  Yorkers  or  not, 
that  here  was  not  only  a  child  charity  of  value  but  a  means  of 
turning  what  might  become  detrimental  into  good  material  for 
American  citizenry.  In  fact,  whole  families  have  learned 
through  these  little  gardens  to  love  delving  in  the  earth  and  have 
left  their  tenement  habitations  to  become  dwellers  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  where  they  could  have  their  bit  of  ground. 

It  costs  ten  dollars  for  each  garden  to  provide  tools,  seeds  and 
instruction.  The  donor  of  that  amount,  or  multiples  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  name  the  garden  or  gardens  provided  for.  These 
names  have  been  chosen  as  memorials,  to  inspire  the  interest  of 
other  more  fortunate  children  or  to  express  the  donor’s  fancy. 

Checks  may  be  sent  through  The  Garden  Magazine  which 
will  acknowledge  them  in  its  pages,  or  direct  totheNational  Plant, 
Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Contributions  of  ten  dollars  each  have  already  been  received  from 
Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  Mrs.  John  A.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Keep,  Mrs.  Lizette  J.  Hammond,  Mrs.  James  Steel,  Mr.  Samuel 
Sloan;  the  Misses  Carol  McComas,  A.  U.  Russell,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Man;  the  Three  Arts  Club  (through  Mrs.  M.  D.  Robinson), 
the  Orthopoedic  Hospital  (through  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Keep),  all  of 
New  York  City;  Miss  Ruth  Schoelkopf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
R.  P.  Stevens,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 


ZONING  FOR  “THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL” 

A  very  constructive  and  yet  simple  plan  of  zoning  has  been  worked  out  and  used  to  good  effect  hy  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club  in 
Butte,  Montana — a  plan  that  might  well  be  followed  by  other  garden  clubs  and  cities  striving  for  civic  improvement.  By  divid¬ 
ing  Butte  and  its  immediate  environs  into  districts  and  putting  each  district  in  charge  of  a  committee  responsible  for  its  better¬ 
ment  this  once  bleakest  of  mining  towns  now  lays  claim  to  the  largest  Pansies  in  the  world  and  with  just  pride  is  called  by  its 
citizens  “ Beautiful  Butte.” 

Trees  and  flowers  have  been  planted  everywhere  and  the  children  have  been  particularly  provided  for  by  the  establishment 
of  gardens,  playgrounds,  amusement  parks,  tennis  courts,  and  other  outdoor  activities  that  go  to  the  building  up  of  a  robust 
future  citizenry. 
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BUILDING  OUR  HORTICULTURE  UP  OR  DOWN? 

T  WOULD  be  a  grudging  and  obtuse  critic  who,  to-day, 
would  deny  the  sincerity  and  good  intentions  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board.  Whatever  may  have  appeared  to  be 
the  case  during  the  early  months  of  Quarantine  37,  each  new 
hearing  and  each  new  pronouncement  has  made  it  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  the  Board  actually  believes  that  its  inter¬ 
pretation  and  administration  of  the  quarantine  are  promoting 
horticultural  growth  and  progress  in  America. 

Seen  through  the  eyes  of  its  members,  ours  is  a  “virgin  coun¬ 
try  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  new,  destructive  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases”  all  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  enter,  gain  a 
foothold  and  forthwith  take  part  in  the  extermination  of  our 
cultivated  crops  and  much  of  our  native  and  garden  flora.  View¬ 
ing  every  foreign  bulb,  shoot,  cutting,  and  blossom  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  bearer  of  one  or  more  of  these  enemies,  the  Board  can  see 
as  the  sole  bulwark  betwixt  us  and  a  gruesome  termination  of 
our  very  existence,  naught  but  the  reduction  of  plant  material 
importations  to  the  absolute  minimum — which  is  zero!  And 
that  object  it  has  frankly  set  up  as  its  goal,  and  set  out  to  attain. 
Meanwhile  it  views  existing  provisions  for  the  securing  of 
novelties,  of  essential  propagating  stock  and  of  material  of 
scientific  or  educational  value  (by  botanic  gardens  or  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  as  temporarily  unavoidable 
evils  and  side  issues,  to  be  curtailed  and  eliminated  so  far  as 
and  as  soon  as  practicable.  Such  is  the  frequently  reiterated 
programme — and  who  will  deny  that  the  Board  is  bending  every 
effort  in  its  behalf,  with  a  determination  and  persistence  worthy 
a  better,  broader-minded  cause. 

But — having  granted  its  sincerity — one  may  reasonably  ask  in 
all  seriousness  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
lacks  a  faculty  of  fully  as  great  importance,  which  might  be 
called  foresight,  observation,  “horse  sense,”  or  ability  to  note 
what  is  going  on  about  it. 

It  has  announced  the  exclusion  from  unlimited  entry,  after 
January  1,  1926,  of  all  Narcissus,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  then  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  home-grown  bulbs  to  supply 
the  demand.  Yet  David  Griffiths,  bulb  specialist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  has  recently  said  in  a  published  article, 

“We  should  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  while  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  we  can  grow  satisfactorily  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  varieties  of  Narcissus  in  this  country, 
there  is  but  little  probability  of  our  accomplishing  the 
fulfilling  of  our  needs  in  the  next  20  years.” 

The  Board  has  excluded  Spanish  Iris  and  admitted  unlimited 
entry  of  Lilies,  not  because  the  former  represents  any  greater 
danger  than  Lily  bulbs,  but  because  it  is  being  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  California;  nevertheless,  would-be  purchasers  order 
from  their  retailers  in  vain,  while  the  dealers  themselves  make 
futile  efforts  to  secure  the  stocks  on  the  promise  of  which  they 
continue  to  list  the  items  in  their  catalogues.  These  are  state¬ 
ments  of  practical  fact,  not  theories. 

The  Board  asserts  that  its  regulations  actually  exclude  nothing, 


and  that  it  has  no  intention  of  excluding  any  desirable  plant  from 
the  country’s  horticultural  commerce  (unless,  of  course,  it  is 
specifically  found  to  be  diseased  or  infested).  However,  a 
survey  of  the  retail  plant  situation  in  20  different  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  this  past  Easter,  tells  another  story. 
Again  stern  facts: 

BEFORE  the  advent  of  Quarantine  37,  practically  every 
florist  offered  generous  stocks  of  such  flowering  plants 
as  Azaleas,  Genistas,  Dielytras,  Hydrangeas,  Spireas,  etc.,  at 
moderate  prices — and  they  were  bought  freely,  either  to  be  used 
as  gifts  or  for  personal  service  to  brighten  American  homes  and 
lives.  In  Easter,  1923,  Araucarias  were  “off  the  market”  in  18 of 
the  29  cities  referred  to  above;  in  “  medium  supply”  in  one;  and 
in  “plentiful  supply”  in  one  other.  Dielytras  were  missing  from 
19  cities  and  were  noted  in  but  “  small  supply”  in  only  one;  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  could  not  be  had  in  17  instances  and  were  seriously 
limited  in  the  other  three;  Deutzias  were  “plentiful”  in  one  city, 
in  “medium  supply”  in  seven,  and  totally  absent  in  12.  Lilacs 
were  available  to  a  limited  extent  in  1 1  cities  and  completely 
missing  in  nine.  And  so  it  went  throughout  a  list  of  eight  or  ten 
sorts,  with  Hydrangeas  alone  to  be  had  in  goodly  numbers  in 
more  than  ten  cities  (14  to  be  exact)  in  medium  supply  in  five, 
and  not  to  be  had  at  all  in  one.  In  the  case  of  the  once-popular 
and  ever-beloved  Azalea,  five  cities  could  offer  none,  and  1 5  had 
small  supplies — and  most  of  these  were  plants  which  five  years 
ago  might  have  cost  $1.50  to  $5.00  but  this  year  brought  from 
$10  to  $1 5. 

HERE  then  is  an  answer  to  the  claim  that  “no  plant  is  ex¬ 
cluded  by  Quarantine  37.”  Here  is  a  reply  to  those  who, 
urged  by  a  blind  and  misguided  patriotism,  reconcile  themeslves 
to  the  terms  of  the  Quarantine,  and  hopefully  talk  of  the  “sub¬ 
stitutes”  that  are  soon  to  take  the  place  of  anything  our  growers 
cannot  grow  for  our  use.  IV here  and  what  are  these  substitutes? 
Who  is  growing  them?  Where  are  they  coming  from? 

Horticultural  progress  must  needs  go  forward  on  two  sound 
legs :  ( 1 )  One  made  up  of  the  fruits  and  experience  of  many  gene¬ 
rations  of  study,  observation,  and  toil  throughout  the  civilized 
world  [read  in  this  respect  the  account  of  our  present  day  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  past  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  articles  are  now  telling 
in  our  pages.] ;  (2)  The  other  composed  of  personal  initiative,  in¬ 
terest,  inspiration  and  satisfied  desires  here  at  home.  Cripple 
the  one — as  is  being  done  today — and  it  will  be  futile  to  look  for 
the  other  to  advance,  and  carry  forward  the  whole  load  by  itself. 

The  policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
do  worse  than  impede  progress — they  actually  are  heading  us 
backwards! 

NEWS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES 

The  American  Peony  Society  meets  for  its  annual  exhibition 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  tentative  dates  being  June  12th,  13th, 
and  14th,  of  course  subject  to  change  through  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  interested  in  knowing  the  exact  date  should 
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communicate  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Christman,  200  West  58th  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  is  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Society  and  will  be  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds 
midway  between  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Western  and  Eastern  Peony  interests  will  combine  to  make  this 
a  truely  epochal  gathering  and  all  local  associations  of  flower 
growers,  florists,  garden  clubs,  nurserymen,  and  landscape 
architects  are  taking  part.  Canada  also  joins.  The  affiliation 
of  the  National  Society  and  the  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris 
Society  on  this  occasion  insures  a  great  display  of  blooms — “a 
million  ”  is  the  quantity  being  spoken  of.  The  American  Peony 
Society  has  adopted  a  rule  fixing  a  charge  for  its  bulletins  for 
those  outside  of  the  membership.  Particularly  for  the  sym¬ 
posiums  there  is  a  steady  demand.  These  symposiums  of  a 
garden  flower  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  varieties 
unquestionably  help  buyers  to  select  more  intelligently  and  also 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  dealers’  offerings.  The 
American  Peony  Society  is  cooperating  in  the  East  in  the  June 
show  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  where  its  silver 
medal  is  offered  as  an  additional  prize  in  the  premier  amateur 
class. 

A  District  Peony  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Ontario  during 
the  month.  Further  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  W.  O. 
Mendell,  Elora,  Ontario.  The  Canadian  Horticultural  Council 
offers  an  award  of  merit  for  the  best  new  introduction  of 
Gladiolus  at  the  Ontario  Gladiolus  Exhibition  which  will  be 
held  in  August.  Phis  is  the  first  award  of  merit  offered  by  the 
council.  Trial  collections  have  been  planted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  McLennan; 
twenty-five  bulbs  of  a  variety. 

The  National  Horticultural  Society,  organized  for  “the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  a  general  interest  in  horticulture.”  came  into  existence 
July  1st,  1922,  with  temporary  headquarters  at  Henning,  Minn. 
It  published  a  journal  in  the  beginning,  and  very  comprehensive 
and  wide  reaching  plans  have  developed,  working  into  establish¬ 
ing  branch  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
officers  include  President  C.  Z.  Nelson,  Galesburg,  Ilk;  Secretary 
Hamilton  Traub,  Henning,  Minn.  There  are  regional  vice- 
presidents  representing  thirteen  districts,  including  Canada 
and  the  Phillipine  Islands.  Honorary  fellowship  has  been 
conferred  on  Prof.  H.  L.  Bailey,  Mons.  A.  Dessert,  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Pleas,  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes,  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kunderd,  Mr.  William  Robinson. 

The  National  Horticultural  Congress  is  to  meet  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  September  17th  to  23rd,  the  occasion  of 
the  Netherlands  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society’s  fiftieth 
anniversary.  There  will  also  be  a  horticultural  Exhibition 
whereat  Dahlias  will  be  especially  featured.  A  full  programme 
has  been  arranged  with  delegates  from  many  European  coun¬ 
tries,  including  England.  This  will  give  the  American  tourist  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  several  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Horticultural  Societies.  Further  particulars  may  be  had 
from  Dr.  M.  U.  Sirks,  Bergweg  62,  Wageningen,  Holland. 

The  American  Rose  Society  announces  that  the  Rose  pil¬ 
grimage  for  this  year  will  cover  the  region  of  Boston,  Mass.,  some 
time  this  month.  A  joint  meeting  with  this  society  and  the 
American  Carnation  Society  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan¬ 
uary  30th  and  31st,  1924.  Unforeseen  difficulties  seem  to  con¬ 
stantly  arise  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  new  Van  Fleet 
Hybrid  Roses  now  held  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
further  delay,  at  all  events  until  next  year,  is  announced.  The 
society  continues  to  increase  in  membership,  now  having  nearly 
two  thousand  on  the  roll.  Three  new  Roses  registered  are 
Sensation  (Hoosier  Beauty  x  Premier),  J.  H.  Hill  Co.;  Honey¬ 
moon  (Ophelia  x  Sunburst),  Woodland  Park  Floral  Company; 
Bride’s  Blush  (Sport  of  Columbia),  Albert  F.  Ambling  Co. 

The  National  Sweet-Pea  Society  joins  forces  with  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  23rd  and  24th,  for  the  occasion  of  its 


fifteenth  annual  exhibition  and  convention.  Here  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  amateur  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sea¬ 
son’s  novelties  in  garden  strains. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  ROSES? 

HE  Seattle  Rose  Society  has  taken  a  vote  of  its  member¬ 
ship  as  to  the  ten  best  garden  Roses  named  in  order  of  pref¬ 
erence.  1 1 1  replies  were  received,  137  different  varieties  were 
named.  The  result  up  to  the  fiftieth  choice  is  as  follows: 


I. 

General  McArthur 

22. 

Irish  Fireflame 

(  Mrs.  John  Laing 

2. 

Mme.  Edouard  Herriot 

23. 

La  France 

J  Grass  An  Teplitz 

3- 

Duchess  of  Wellington 

24. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell 

f  Cecile  Brunner 

4- 

Hoosier  Beauty 

2T 

Juliet 

43.  <  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere 

5- 

Lady  Hillingdon 

26. 

Constance 

(  Wm.  F.  Dreer 

6. 

Ophelia 

27. 

Ulrich  Brunner 

/Red  Letter  Day 

7- 

Golden  Emblem 

28. 

Geo.  Dickson 

„  )  Rayon  d’Or 

8. 

Mme.  Melanie  Soupert 

29. 

Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin 

4T  T  Lady  Alice  Stanley 

tl- 

Mme.  C.  Testout 

30. 

Old  Gold 

(.Mrs.  Chas.  Lutaud 

IO. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

3«- 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 

45.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt 

11. 

Los  Angeles 

32. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie 

46.  Mrs.  Dunlop  Best 

12. 

Lady  Pirrie 

33. 

The  Lyon  Rose 

47.  Avoca  Mrs.  Alfred  Tait 

13- 

Joseph  Hill 

34- 

Wm.  R.  Smith 

48.  K.  A.  Victoria 

14. 

Sunburst 

35- 

Mme.  Butterfly 

f  Madam  Cochet 

15- 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 

36. 

Mme.  Ravary 

49.  -1  Grace  Molyneaux 

16. 

Irish  Elegance 

37- 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens 

(  National  Emblem 

17- 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

38. 

Rose  Marie 

/Heinrich  Munch 

18. 

Kitchener  of  Khartoum 

j  Dorothy  Page  Roberts 

J  Marquise  de  Sinety 

19. 

Hugh  Dickson 

39-' 

j  Betty 

5  (Gainsborough 

20. 

Winnie  Davis 

40. 

Richmond 

LMy  Maryland 

21. 

Columbia 

41. 

Cheerful  Isobel 

THE  OPET^  C0LUM:K, 

Readers'  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

What  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Means  to  American  Gardeners 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAT  TheGarden  MAGAZiNE’sappreciation  of  the  work  of  this  great 
American  institution  should  be  expressed  in  its  April  number  in  a 
manner  both  practical  and  generous  is  most  fitting.  It  harmonizes 
with  your  own  ideals,  since  each  month  The  Garden  Magazine  sets 
before  the  great  American  public  wealth  unstinted  of  information  on 
gardens,  garden  material,  and  garden-lore. 

The  jubilee  of  an  institution,  founded  largely  to  assemble  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  hardy,  woody  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  test 
their  value  for  American  gardens,  is  an  event  in  which  all  garden-lovers 
of  this  country  may  rejoice.  Some  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  rate  of  progress  America  has  made  in  garden  development,  but  fifty 
years  ago  the  outdoor  garden — the  real  American  garden — was  scarcely 
known.  Who  shall  estimate  the  influence  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has 
had  in  the  development  of  these  gardens?  By  precept  and  example  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  has  taught  the  American  people  the  real  value  of 
American  trees  and  shrubs  as  plants  for  permanent  embellishment  of 
their  gardens.  This  is  no  mean  achievement  in  itself. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  exotic  plants,  from  its  inception  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  has  been  a  pioneer.  No  hardy,  woody  plant 
escapes  attention  and  if  of  merit  it  is  quickly  placed  within  reach 
of  the  garden-lovers  of  America.  As  a  testing  garden,  demonstrating 
the  hardiness  and  garden  value  of  such  plants,  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
has  no  peer  in  the  world.  In  the  colder  parts  of  this  country  there  is 
not  an  outdoor  garden,  great  or  small,  but  owes  some  of  its  finest 
treasures  to  the  labors  of  this  institution.  As  you  rightly  say  there  is 
not  a  garden  in  America  that  has  not  benefited  from  the  founding  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.  As  proof  of  this  let  any  one  check  the  list  you 
refer  to  against  the  woody  plants  growing  in  his  or  her  own  garden. 

That  the  high  cost  of  living  should  adversely  affect  an  institution  like 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  should  occasion  no  surprise,  though  it  be  of 
genuine  concern  to  all  garden-lovers.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in 
consequence  has  increased  enormously,  and  unless  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  income  is  forthcoming  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue 
the  institution’s  endeavors  on  its  present  scale.  Instead  of  extending 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  many  activities. 
There  are  many  hardy  plants  worthy  of  American  gardens  yet  to  be 
won  from  the  wilds,  and  it  will  be  a  real  loss  to  American  horticulture  if 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  forced  to  relinquish,  among  other  things,  its 
exploration  work. 

In  aiding  the  endowment  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  garden-lovers 
of  America  are  really  insuring  the  gardens  of  America.  If,  then,  the 
example  you  have  so  worthily  set  be  followed  by  others  who  love  their 
gardens,  the  funds  necessary  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  to  continue  its 
work  and  researches  will  be  assured  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  to  the  embellishment  of  American  gardens. — E.  H.  Wilson,  Ass’t. 
Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
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But  What  About  Carnations? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAT  article  of  Mr.  Wenzel’s  in  the  March  number  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Commercial  and  Exhibition  varieties  of  “’Mums”  in  the 
garden,  surely  was  great  news  to  me.  I  don’t  know  of  ever  reading 
anything  quite  so  interesting.  Now,  if  you  can  get  someone  who  has 
had  like  experience  in  growing  the  commercial  varieties  of  Carnations, 
it  will  be  welcome  to  a  number  of  your  subscribers,  I’m  sure.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Rose,  too,  were  good.  The  hint  given  to  Americans  to 
get  busy  at  growing  new  seedling  Roses,  with  the  hopes  of  securing 
varieties  better  adapted  to  our  American  climatic  conditions  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  consideration  by  American  Rose  growers.  Mr. 
Payne’s  letter  also  was  stimulating. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether  the  Tulip-tree  (commonly 
called  Yellow  Poplar)  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  not,  or  whether 
it  must  be  grown  from  seed? — S.  C.  Taylor,  Columbia,  South  Dakota. 

Coaxing  Wisteria  To  Bloom 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

NE  of  your  correspondents  asks,  in  the  January  number,  what  to 
do  with  a  Wisteria  that  does  not  bloom.  I  want  to  suggest  that, 
in  addition  to  your  advice  to  spur-prune  the  vine,  she  try  what  I  have 
found  a  successful  method  in  similar  cases. 

In  the  fall  dig  holes  with  a  sharp  spade  either  side  of  the  vine,  near 
enough  to  accomplish  a  pruning  of  the  roots;  and  fill  these  holes  (which 
should  be  quite  large)  with  well  decayed  stable  manure,  cover  with  soil, 
and  await  the  coming  spring  with  hope.  1  have  had  good  results  from 
this  treatment.  We  all  know  the  advantage  of  restraining  the  root- 
system  of  a  Wisteria,  particularly  in  its  earlier  years.  Many  people, 
when  buying  Wisterias,  insist  upon  pot-grown  plants  of  two  or  more 
years  growth,  for  the  very  reason  of  insuring  better  bloom. — Edith  Rip¬ 
ley  Kennaday,  Mendham,  New  Jersey. 

— I  either  read  or  was  told,  long  ago,  that  as  long  as  Wisteria  could 
climb  higher  it  would  not  bloom,  and  I  believe  it.  Several  years  ago  I 
planted  layered  plants  in  the  spring.  They  were  given  to  me  then. 
They  reached  the  top  of  the  garden  fence  the  first  year  and  bloomed  the 
next  spring.  One,  1  planted  on  a  shed.  When  it  quit  climbing  and  ran 
along  the  shed  roof  it  bloomed.  One  ran  up  an  old  tree  and  climbed 
for  years,  having  begun  to  bloom  only  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Will  Wisteria  grow  from  a  cutting?  I  am  growing  nearly  everything 
I  have  from  cuttings,  and  I  do  so  want  one  of  those  wonderful  white 
ones.  Can  get  cuttings  from  a  beautiful  standard.  Would  you  try 
spring  or  fall  for  cuttings? — L.  N.  McNeely,  Martel,  Tenn. 

— While  the  feat  of  propagation  by  cuttings  of  summer  wood  may 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  bottom  heat  it  is  not  thought 
practicable.  Mr.  Judd,  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  failed  to  root 
Wisterias  from  cuttings.  In  February  or  March  they  propagate 
readily  enough  by  grafting  on  pieces  of  their  own  root  and  they  can 
be  layered  quite  easily. — Ed. 

Picking  Pansies  Out-of-doors  in  Midwinter 

To  the  Editors  o/The  Garden  Magazine: 

WISH  to  report  a  discovery.  Last  fall  half  a  dozen  coldframe  boxes 
were  built  and  set  over  some  new  Delphiniums.  They  were  covered 
with  old  storm  windows,  legacy  of  a  former  owner.  Incidentally  some 
of  the  boxes  extended  over  some  Stocks,  Snapdragons,  Pansies,  etc. 

I  could  sometimes  winter  the  Pansies  with  ordinary  covering,  but  not 
usually  the  others.  This  winter  on  Feb.  8th,  I  found  everything  un¬ 
frozen  and  picked  large,  perfect  Pansies;  also  a  Christmas  Rose  (Helle- 
borus  niger).  This  always  winters,  but  freezing  takes  the  white  out 
of  the  flowers. 

The  plants  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  at  all,  though  Stocks  have 
always  frozen  with  any  ordinary  covering.  The  winter  has  not  been 
very  severe,  though  we  have  had  zero  temperature  and  it  began  very 
badly,  with  a  big  freeze-up  some  days  before  the  snow  came  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14th.  Since  that  date  the  snow  has  covered  the  ground.  The 
glass  of  the  coldframes  has  not  been  covered  by  anything  but  snow  and 
often  not  that,  so  that  the  one  ordinary  pane  has  made  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  freezing  to  death  and  entirely  escaping. 

I  am  sure  many  plant  raisers  have  available  window  sashes  and  if  my 
experience  goes  for  anything  it  would  be  well  to  use  them  even  yet  this 
season  for  covering  half-hardy  perennials,  as  many  plants  stand  the 
winter,  only  to  perish  in  the  rasping  weather  of  early  spring. — John 
W.  Chamberlin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


What  Really  Is  the  Trouble  with  Paper  Pots? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

WAS  interested  in  reading  the  letter  from  I.  J.  Godshalk  in  your 
March  issue,  as  my  experience  with  paper  pots  and  bands  last  spring 
was  precisely  the  same  as  his. 

Every  year  1  raise  five  hundred  or  more  seedlings  of  various  varieties 
which  are  transplanted  into  flats  and  grown  in  the  dwelling  house 
windows  until  time  for  them  to  be  set  directly  into  the  ground.  With¬ 
out  exception  these  have  always  done  well,  and  anything  transplanted 
from  the  seed-box  to  a  flat  I  could  count  on  as  though  it  were  already 
set  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  plants  from 
the  flats,  especially  when  they  are  of  good  size,  without  considerable 
damage  to  the  roots,  and  to  avoid  this  I  started  to  use  both  bands  and 
paper  pots  last  spring.  Without  exception  every  plant  transplanted 
into  one  of  these  receptacles  either  died  after  standing  still  about  two 
weeks,  or  made  a  very  stunted  growth,  and  was  only  saved  when  I 
finally  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  containers  were  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  by  being  transplanted  back  into  an  open  flat. 

The  earth  used  for  both  the  pots  and  flats  was  the  same — a  rich  sandy 
loam  with  the  addition  of  considerable  extra  sand  to  ensure  good 
drainage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  drainage  conditions  were 
the  sole  cause  of  trouble,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  bottomless  bands 
which  were  set  in  the  same  flats  that  I  always  use  and  which  have 
bottoms  resembling  a  sieve.  Furthermore,  if  the  trouble  is  wholly 
one  of  drainage  why  should  a  Tomato  plant  do  finely  in  a  tin  can  with 
three  or  four  nail  holes  punched  in  the  bottom,  when  one  standing 
beside  it  in  a  three-inch  paper  pot  simply  dies? 

1.  J.  Godshalk’s  conclusion  that  some  people  can  use  paper  pots  and 
some  cannot,  I  have  been  forced  to  make  my  own,  but  it  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  to  leave  the  matter,  especially  as  1  want  to  use  them. — 
Richard  F.  Barker,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Transplanting  the  Mayflower  to  the  Pacific 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

NE  of  the  loveliest  wild  flowers  in  the  United  States  is  the  Trailing 
Arbutus,  that  shy,  delicately  colored  flower  that  loves  the  shady 
woods  of  Eastern  states.  Though  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  shar¬ 
ing  the  popular  love  for  this  sweet  wild  flower,  I  had  never  succeeded 
in  coaxing  it  to  grow  in  my  home  garden  there.  In  fact  several  gar¬ 
deners  told  me  it  was  impossible  to  domesticate  the  Arbutus,  and  many 
failures  on  the  part  of  friends  confirmed  the  statement. 

Several  years  ago  I  moved  to  California,  and  last  year  a  friend, 
wishing  to  give  me  a  happy  surprise,  sent  me  a  few  roots  of  Arbutus 
in  bud,  hoping  they  would  bloom  at  Eastertime.  But  the  buds  refused 
to  open  spite  of  all  care,  so  after  a  few  days  in  a  sunny  room,  they  were 
planted  out  with  all  the  moss  tucked  in  about  them,  hoping  against 
hope  that  they  might  take  heart  and  grow  in  this  alien  Western  soil. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  noticed  the  leaves  were  being  burnt  by  the  hot  after¬ 
noon  sun.  Driving  in  four  stakes  about  three  feet  high  to  form  a 
square,  I  tacked  across  the  top  a  cover  of  burlap  adding  a  curtain  to 
fall  at  the  sunny  side.  Keeping  the  soil  damp,  I  made  daily  inspection 
of  this  little  garden  nook,  but  for  a  month  or  more  the  Arbutus  never 
moved,  still  1  had  hopes  so  long  as  it  did  not  wither  away.  Then  one 
morning  1  noticed  a  very  small  new  green  leaf,  which  told  as  plainly  as 
plant  could  tell  that  the  stranger  had  found  a  home.  Delightedly  we 
watched  it  day  by  day  until  all  of  the  old  were  replaced  with  fresh  green 
leaves.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes!  The  Trailing  Arbutus  that 
refused  to  grow  in  gardens  so  near  its  woodland  home,  had  taken  root 
in  California,  after  a  3,000  mile  journey  and  several  days’  exhibition 
in  the  house,  in  addition  to  an  inspector’s  examination  en  route. 
— Mrs.  M.  D.  Brown,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Getting  Rid  of  the  Pestiferous  White  Fly 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

OR  the  benefit  of  those  whojike  myself,  may  be  troubled  with  this 
most  pestiferous  of  all  insects,  the  small  white  fly  (referred  to  in 
your  February  issue,  page  324)  in  their  conservatories,  and  are  afraid  to 
use  hydrocyanic  acid — which  with  all  possible  care  is  still  dangerous — 
would  advise  that  Black  Flag  powder  is  a  sure  cure.  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  for  three  seasons  unsuccessfully  tried  all  known 
remedies  except  hydrocyanic  acid.  My  course  covered  three  weeks — 
first  week  three  treatments — second  week  two  treatments — third  week 
one — in  this  way  the  hatching  from  eggs  is  taken  care  of.  Treatment : 
spray  plants  thoroughly  with  water  and  apply  powder  with  a  powder 
gun.  In  addition  to  harm  done  to  my  conservatory,  these  pests  escap¬ 
ing  therefrom  have  played  havoc  in  my  garden,  and  I  assure  you  ’tis  a 
great  relief  to  be  rid  of  them. — B.  H.  Payne,  IVebster  Groves,  Mo. 


Multiplex  Lawn  Mower  can  be  used  as  a 
three,  four,  or  five  unit  machine,  cutting 
from  86  inches  to  12  feet;  is  operated  pre¬ 
cisely  like  an  automobile,  with  foot  brakes 
and  gear  shifts,  having  two  speeds  forward 
and  one  reverse  and  traveling  from  three 
to  seven  miles  an  hour  (S.  P.  Townsend) 


A  HUNDRED  TEARS 


FROM  THE  SCYTHE 


Our  forefathers  certainly  la¬ 
bored  in  elegant  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  comfortable  fashion  I 
This  cut  (from  Loudon’s  “  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Gardening”) 
shows  a  machine  in  vogue 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of 
it  Loudon  says:  “  Budding’s 
mowing  machine  is  an  admir¬ 
able  device  for  cropping,  or 
shearing  lawns,  grass  plots,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  short  grass” 


The  Granite  State  Model  E 
is  an  up-to-date  ball-bearing 
machine  serviceable  to  the 
average  small  householder 
or  for  use  on  limited  areas; 
its  five-bladed  cutting  reel, 
improved  type  of  fixed 
knife,  automatic  oil  cups 
and  adjustments  ail  making 
for  effectiveness  (Granite 
State  Mowing  Machine  Co.) 


The  Pennsylvania  Triplex  Lawn 
Cleaner  and  Rake  keeps  fairway  or 
lawn  free  of  twigs,  leaves,  stones, 
cut  grass  and  similar  litter  so  irri¬ 
tating  both  to  the  golfer  and  to  the 
man  who  likes  to  survey  his  grounds 
with  pride.  Does  the  work  of  four 
men,  and  may  be  quickly  converted 
into  an  efficient  sweeper  for  putting 
greens  (see  cut  on  opposite  page) 


Sixty  years  ago  when  this  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  England  by  Thomas  Green 
of  Leeds  (a  pioneer  in  this  field  whose 
firm  is  still  operating  under  the  title  of 
Thomas  Green  &  Son)  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  wonderful  advance  in  grass 
cutting,  being  designed  as  a  two  man 
machine,  one  man  pulling  and  the 
other  pushing.  These  early  English 
models  served  as  a  basis  for  improve¬ 
ments  by  American  manfacturers,  of 
whom  Coldwell  was  among  the  first 
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Law?n  Mowing  Made 
Eas^  by  a  Centura’s 
Discoveries  and  the 
Ever-increasin  gMe- 
chanical  Perfection  of 
Modern  Engineering 


The  Capitol  Trimmer,  a 
handy  device  for  edging 
driveways  and  paths, 
flowerbeds,  etc. 


The  Pennsylvania  Trio,  a  three-unit  horse-drawn 
mower  made  especially  for  large  lawns,  golf  courses 
and  parks.  Cuts  a  swath  nearly  three  times  as 
wide  as  the  ordinary  single  unit  mower  with¬ 
out  extra  man-  or  horse-power  and,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  can  be  operated  on  soft  ground 
without  marring  the  surface  (Pennsylvania  Lawn 
Mower  Works) 


An  old  Style  A  Granite 
State  mower  which  after  49 
years  of  continuous  service 
will  still  cut  a  fine  lawn.  The 
mower  was  used  for  13  years 
by  the  Northfield  seminary 
(Mass.),  and  for  the  last  36 
by  Mr.  Albert  Fisher  of 
Hinsdale  (N.  H.) 


One  of  the  units  showing 
brush  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  usual 
rake  thus  easily  convert¬ 
ing  the  Triplex  Lawn 
Cleaner  (opposite  page 
lower  right)  into  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Putting  Green 
Sweeper 


Coldwell’s  Combination  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  and  Roller  clearly 
demonstrates  the  great  mechanical 
advance  in  the  last  sixty  years  since 
the  days  of  the  old  man-drawn 
mower  (see  left-hand  page).  Model 
L  (above)  is  equipped  with  a  four¬ 
cycle  gasoline  motor,  a  governor 
that  automatically  maintains  a 
constant  speed,  enclosed  gears  run 
in  oil,  and  other  devices  that  ensure 
smooth  operation  (Coldwell  Lawn 
Mower  Co.) 


For  wavy  greens,  tennis 
courts,  cricket  creases  and 
other  lawns  requiring  a  close 
cut  the  Pennsylvania  Roller 
Mower  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted;  also  makes  a  good 
border  trimmer,  ranging  in 
size  from  18  down  to  12  in. 
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Fall  Days  Favor  the  Pot  Marigold 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine  : 

NE  of  the  many  annuals  which  do  not  thrive  very  well  during  the 
hot  summer  months  is  Calendula  or  Pot  Marigold.  1  planted 
part  of  my  seed  the  first  week  of  April  when  the  ground  and  weather 
conditions  were  quite  favorable.  While  the  plants  raised  from  this  early 
sowing  were  of  good  size,  the  flowers  did  not  measure  more  than  2  in. 
across.  A  later  sowing  made  at  the  end  of  June  produced  plants  with 
less  foliage  but  the  cool  temperature  of  the  fall  months  surely  helped  to 
form  some  fine  flowers!  Blooms  measuring  3  inches  in  diameter  were 
the  average  and  all  were  of  as  regular  and  perfect  form  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  included  some  rich  golden  yellow,  deep  orange  and  at¬ 
tractive  variegated  varieties.  Arranged  with  a  little  Asparagus 
foliage  they  were  delightful  in  a  vase. — Edith  M.  Boyd. 

The  Moonflower  as  a  Porch  Vine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

T  IS  my  conviction  that  the  Moonflower  (Ipomoea  Bona-nox)  is  too 
little  appreciated.  In  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  houses  (I 
don’t  mean  homes,  for  few  of  them  were  that !)  mine  were  the  only  plants 
so  far  as  I  know  that  were  grown  during  the  two  years  I  resided  there. 

1  like  this  vine  mainly  for  two  reasons:  1,  it  rapidly  grows  from  a  small 
pot  plant  to  the  eaves  of  a  porch  (in  my  case  twelve  feet  from  the  ground) 
and  forms  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  between  the  heights  of  say  five  and 
twelve  feet;  and  2,  it  opens  its  buds  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  can  be  watched.  With  my  plants  the  development  from  closed 
bud  to  full  blown  flower  occupied  less  than  sixty  seconds.  When  the 
vines  are  placed  on  the  north  or  west  sides  of  the  house  the  flowers  open 
later  in  the  evening  and  remain  open  later  the  next  morning  than  when 
placed  on  the  east  or  south  sides.  The  only  variety  I  have  grown  so 
far  is  the  white,  but  there  is  a  blue  kind  which  I  shall  try. — M.  G. 
Kains. 

Some  Superlative  Yellow  Climbers 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  Open  Column  for  March,  Amelia  H.  Botsford  speaksof  missing 
the  blooming  period  of  yellow  climbing  Rose  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best  hardy  yellow  Climber  that  I  have  tried 
out.  Among  a  collection  of  63  varieties  of  Climbers,  including  all  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  the  article,  I  have  ten  yellow  kinds,  beside  some 
that  I  have  tried  and  lost  because  of  a  lack  of  hardiness,  as:  Emily 
Grey,  Alberic  Barbier,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson.  I  should  think  all 
these  would  grow  in  Delaware.  My  list  consists  of  the  following 
varieties:  Goldfinch;  Oriole;  Aviateur  Bleriot;  Electra  (this  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  which  I  imported  before  the  war,  have  only  one  left,  and 
don’t  think  there  is  another  plant  in  U.  S.);  Gardenia;  Source  d’Or, 
large  flowers  in  clusters  very  double,  second  early,  a  little  soft  for  ex¬ 
hibiting;  Jersey  Beauty;  Robert  Craig;  Edwin  Lonsdale;  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sargent.  These  last  three  were  produced  by  Hoopes  Bros.  &  Thomas 
who  brought  out  later  Purity,  Climbing  American  Beauty,  and  Chris¬ 
tine  Wright. 

As  1  grow  exclusively  for  exhibiting,  the  Roses  must  bloom  early,  and 
be  able  to  stand  for  two  days  at  least.  Prof.  Sargent  is  one  of  the  best 
for  that  purpose,  the  (lower  being  built  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  very 
double  with  a  lot  of  small  petals,  and  lasting  a  whole  week  after  full 
blown,  either  picked  or  on  the  bush.  The  new  growth  of  the  foliage  is 
blood  red;  the  blooms  are  not  in  clusters,  but  are  one  on  a  stem,  good 
size,  and  hold  color  better  than  any  other  yellow  climber,  some  flow¬ 
ers  being  strong  apricot  color,  some  of  them  bright  yellow,  very  rarely 
turning  to  white.  I  know  of  only  one  grower,  Conard  &  Jones  Co., 
who  now  lists  this  Rose. — A.  J.  Fish,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Surmounting  Difficulties  in  a  Montana  Garden 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAVE  been  searching  through  various  garden  magazines  and  books 
on  gardening,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  about  plants  and  shrubbery 
suitable  and  guaranteed  to  grow  in  Montana  or  Wyoming  (my  native 
state).  It  seems  to  me  they  all  leave  us  out  in  the  cold!  1  do  think  it 
would  help  a  lot  of  struggling  gardeners  like  myself,  if  we  just  had  some 
one’s  else  experience  and  advice  to  go  by,  for  we  have  such  long  cold 
winters,  and  dry  summers. 

Here  where  I  live  now  it  sometimes,  though  seldom,  gets  as  cold  as 
450  below  zero — other  parts  of  the  state  are  colder — and  we  generally 
have  from  2  to  4  feet  of  snow,  or  else  we  don’t  have  any,  so  I’ve  found 
that  gardening  doesn’t  turn  out  the  way  I’d  like  it  to.  So  many 


perennials  winter-kill;  and  Roses  don’t  always  live  over  either,  though 
mine  have  survived  the  last  two  winters,  as  I  learned  to  hill  the  earth  up 
around  them  about  7  inches,  and  they  bloomed  beautifully  for  me  last 
year.  I  have  learned  to  winter  Larkspurs,  Columbine,  Sweet  Williams, 
Sweet  Rocket,  Golden  Glow,  and  Hollyhocks — these  last  three  seem  to 
survive  without  much  care.  My  Peonies  grow — but  have  not  bloomed 
well  either  year  since  being  planted,  but  that  is  probably  due  to  the  hail¬ 
storms  we’ve  had  in  June  the  last  two  years. 

As  for  shrubbery,  the  Lilacs,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  and  Spirea  are 
dependable — but  I’ve  longed  to  have  some  others  that  are  described  so 
beautifully  in  catalogues  and  magazines.  As  those  I  have  tried  in  years 
past  have  failed  to  live,  I  am  now  transplanting  our  native  shrubs  into 
my  yard  and  they  grow  and  bloom  quite  satisfactorily.  We  have 
Yellow  Flowering  Currant,  Choke  Cherries,  Service-berries,  Plums, 
red  and  black  Haws,  wild  Roses,  and  red-branched  Dogwood;  and  of 
trees,  Ash,  Box-elder,  Cottonwoods,  Willows,  Cedars,  and  Pines,  and 
Quaking  Aspen — with  these  one  ought  to  be  able  to  make  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ing  landscape. 

1  have  to  depend  on  irrigation,  and  when  they  are  irrigating  the 
Alfalfa  fields  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  or  when  the  beavers  dam  the 
ditches  as  fast  as  we  tear  them  out,  then  everything  suffers  from  lack 
of  water.  However,  I  do  have  oceans  of  California  Poppies,  Calendulas, 
and  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  and  they’re  just  as  good  as  perennials,  as  they 
self-sow  and  come  up  like  weeds  and  sometimes  are  almost  as  bad. 

Perhaps  others  in  Montana  have  been  more  successful  with  their  gar¬ 
dens  than  I  and  can  tell  me  of  other  plants  and  shrubs  that  will  flourish. 
— Jessamine  Spear  Johnson,  Kirby,  Montana. 

— May  we  hope  to  hear  from  others  in  this  region? — Ed. 

For  Your  Window  Garden 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  CONSIDERING  plants  for  the  home  window  garden,  1  should  like 
to  say  a  word  for  Plumbago  coccinea.  As  I  have  seen  it  in  my  win¬ 
dow,  the  foliage  is  not  beautiful  nor  the  shape  and  habit  of  growth  grace¬ 
ful,  but  its  flowers  are  exquisite.  It  begins  to  bloom  about  a  month  after 
it  is  placed  in  the  window  garden,  sending  up  half  a  dozen  or  more  very 
slender  racemes  which  continue  to  elongate  for  months  and  bear  eight 
to  ten  open  flowers  at  a  time.  This  winter  mine  started  to  bloom  the 
middle  of  November  and  through  January  continued  blooming  freely 
with  many  new  buds  appearing  at  the  tips  of  the  racemes.  The  individ¬ 
ual  blooms  measure  about  an  inch  across,  and  the  color  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unusual  deep  pink,  almost  a  coral.  1  have  never  had  a  house 
plant  easier  to  manage  nor  more  dependable. — Amelia  S.  Calvert, 
Penn. 

What  Will  Awe  the  Troublesome  Squirrel? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

C^AN  any  one  tell  me  how  to  keep  squirrels  away — short  of  using  a 
shotgun?  We  keep  corn  and  sunflower  seeds  out  all  the  time  for 
the  birds  which  come  in  flocks,  but  the  gray  squirrels  like  the  food  too 
and  eat  the  greater  part  of  it.  No  amount  of  “shooing”  will  drive 
them  farther  than  a  near-by  tree  and  they  return  to  gorge  themselves. 

In  the  summer  they  are  equally  troublesome  in  the  garden.  Red 
pepper  on  the  garbage  pail  cover  has  kept  the  dogs  away.  Can  any 
one  suggest  as  effective  and  simple  a  cure  for  the  bad  manners  of  the 
squirrels? — Deborah  H.  Horrub,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Truax,  Take  Notice! 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  REPLY  to  A.  L.  Truax  of  North  Dakota,  page  109,  the  October 
number,  regarding  the  soil  and  exposure  for  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
would  like  to  say  that  my  experience  with  the  Lupin  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  is  that  it  is  fairly  indifferent  to  either  and  is  really  one 
of  the  easy  perennials.  I  have  a  bed  of  Lupins  which  is  about  ten 
years  old.  It  is  a  section  of  a  perennial  border  which  runs  north  and 
south.  In  the  beginning  the  bed  was  dug  and  filled  according  to  ap¬ 
proved  methods  and  the  soil  was  good  and  rich.  Since  then,  despite 
much  neglect  and  with  only  a  little  digging  in  of  leaf  mould  in  the 
spring,  as  surely  as  the  summertime  arrives  the  Lupin  strives  to 
emulate  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  white  of  the  passing  cloud.  Lupins 
seem  free  from  disease  and  they  sow  themselves  very  generally,  so  that 
here  and  there  in  all  exposures  I  find  the  babies  which  grow  to  a  glad 
fruition  in  sun  and  shade  alike.  Sometime  ago  1  came  across  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Lupins  do  not  like  lime  but,  although  I  try  to  avoid 
putting  lime  in  direct  contact,  I  use  it  freely  in  the  neighborhood 
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on  Larkspur  and  Iris.  The  last  two  years  I  have  tried  some  of  the 
hybrids  and  have  had  some  beautiful  shades  of  pink  and  some  fine 
spikes  of  white.  I  do  not  sow  the  seed  directly  in  the  border  but  in 
seed-boxes  and  when  the  little  plants  are  strong  enough,  transplant 
them  to  their  permanent  quarters. — Polly  Anthos,  N.  Y. 

— The  right  method  of  handling  Lupinus  polyphyllus  is  hit  upon  bv 
A.  L.  Truax.  It  is  by  no  means  a  poor-soil  lover;  the  same  applies 
to  the  Delphinium;  indeed  what  suits  one  suits  the  other.  Doubtless 
one  has  to  make  allowances  for  climatic  conditions;  but  in  England,  the 
Lupin  is  perfectly  happy  in  the  open  border,  or  in  the  nursery.  The 
modern  Lupin,  by  the  way,  is  a  rival  to  the  Delphinium  for  the  new 
strains  of  hybrids  embrace  a  marvellous  range  of  color,  including 
yellow,  bronze,  pink,  etc.  The  yellow  bicolors  are  remarkable.  I 
may  add  that  Lupins  are  apt  to  suffer  from  black  root  rot.  Lime  is 
essential  to  them.  L.  polyphyllus  is  not  a  biennial  but  generally  it  is 
better  treated  as  such  for  it  is  now  possible  to  raise  named  varieties 
practically  true  from  seed.  The  English  specialists  have  quite  a  large 
number  of  named  varieties. — T.  A.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

— Having  been  in  the  landscape  garden  business  for  about  ten  years 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  although  not 
in  the  United  States  but  in  Europe,  and  the  culture  which  proved 
successful  there  is  as  follows: 

Plant  seeds  April-June  in  coldframe.  Transplant  when  changing 
leaves  to  4  in.  pots.  Keep  in  coldframe  till  the  following  spring,  then 
plant  in  their  permanent  place  12-18  in.  apart.  They  desire  a  good 
garden  mulching  and  a  sunny,  but  not  too  hot  place.  Will  even  thrive 
in  some  shade. — J.  L.  Jorgensen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Do  You  Perchance  Grow  These? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HERE  are  a  number  of  things  that  seem  common,  and  one  feels 
sure  ought  to  be  common,  and  yet  are  almost  never  found  growing 
in  any  garden  anywhere!  Every  spring  1  give  a  number  of  persons  the 
name  Doronicum,  for  example;  for  its  yellow  masses  blooming  with 
the  Tulips  always  excite  admiration.  It  is  a  kind  of  yellow  Daisy¬ 
like  flower  about  three  inches  across,  on  a  yard-long  stem,  and  it  en¬ 
joys  the  ferocious  folk-name  of  Wolfbane.  1  suppose  it  is  so  rare  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  habit  of  dying  back  in  midsummer — and  so  being  dug 
over.  It  is  a  habit  that  is  bad  for  most  plants,  (except  Oriental 
Poppies;  these  positively  thrive  on  the  treatment  and  multiply  by  being 
chopped  to  pieces).  Mertensia  virginica,  the  Virginia  Cowslip  or 
Bluebells,  is  another  sufferer  by  this;  an  early  blooming  little  plant 
which  withdraws  quietly  soon  after  flowering,  and  needs  severer  letting 
alone  once  it  is  established  than  almost  anything  you  can  think  of. 
It  is  as  aloof  and  retiring  as  a  ghost,  and  exacts  almost  the  same  ig¬ 
noring.  Eupatorium  coelestinum  is  a  blue  flower  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  come  up  until  midsummer — hence  it  gets  the  murderous 
digging  over  whereby  it  comes  to  its  untimely  end  in  the  spring.  This 
perennial  has  the  unique  distinction  of  blooming  after  the  Hardy  Asters, 
but  before  the  Chrysanthemums.  It  resembles  Ageratum  as  to  flower, 
but  grows  into  a  three-foot  bush;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  commonest 
plant  in  the  hardy  border  because  it  is  the  most  rapid  multiplier — 
more  rapid  than  Sunflowers  or  Golden  Glow  or  even,  I  should  judge, 
that  little  pest,  Ranunculus  repens.  But  Rupatorium  coelestinum 
does  not  spread;  it  simply  multiplies  in  a  compact  clump  which  needs 
only  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  One  clump  at  five  foot  intervals  will 
give  the  border  lovely  color  all  through  September.  It  will  not  endure 
a  winter  like  that  of  1917-18,  however,  I  may  say  in  passing. — -Julian 
Hinckley,  L.  /. 

Zinnias  in  Texas 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

WOULD  like  to  say  a  word  for  this  old-fashioned  flower  of  our 
grandmothers,  which  is  not,  to-day,  the  small  sized  flower  of  their 
day.  Under  the  magic  wand  of  the  horticulturist  it  has  put  on  amaz¬ 
ing  beauty  and  size.  The  Zinnias  in  my  garden  last  year  were  of  such 
exquisite  beauty  that  they  were  taken  for  Dahlias.  On  Decoration 
Day  (about  the  time  yours  are  coming  up  in  the  North,  I  suppose)  I 
sent  twenty-two  large  vases  of  this  flower  to  the  cemetery  to  decorate 
the  graves,  and  they  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  A  very 
old  lady  who  had  known  the  Zinnias  in  her  mother’s  garden  some 
sixty  years  ago  could  “scarcely  believe  her  eyes.” 

Almost  every  flower  that  grows  depends  for  its  popularity  upon  its 
value  as  a  vase  flower  and,  for  me,  the  Zinnia  did  not  “vase  well”  until 
I  learned  to  strip  the  stems  of  all  foliage  and  use  other  green  with  the 
blossoms.  In  this  way  the  flowers  will  last  for  weeks  by  cutting  the 


stems  off  a  little  each  week.  I  find  simple  wild  grass  blades  a  most 
artistic  greenery  to  use  with  the  Zinnia.  Let  me  suggest  that  in  making 
your  bouquets,  you  leave  the  stems  very  long  and  place  them  in  the 
vase  one  at  a  time,  allowing  them  to  sweep  out  in  naturalness.  Often 
my  Zinnia  bouquet  will  measure  three  feet  across.  Never  crowd  stems. 
Allow  plenty  of  space  for  the  blossoms. 

Aside  from  its  vasing  well  under  this  plan,  the  Zinnia  makes  a  fine 
hedge  plant.  I  recently  saw  a  hedge,  between  two  city  yards,  of  scarlet 
Zinnias  that  made  a  veritable  wall  of  flame  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

I  always  plant  a  generous  row  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  cut  its 
plentiful  blossoms  for  the  sick  and  for  visiting  neighbors.  By  all  means 
try  several  of  the  Giant  varieties  this  season.  Give  them  rich  soil  and 
deep  cultivation  and  you  will  feel  well  repaid. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Darnell, 
Texas. 

The  Humming-bird  a  Pollen  Carrier  for  the  Gladiolus 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

NE  morning  last  season  I  stood  watching  a  big  bumble-bee  working 
on  the  Gladiolus  blooms.  As  he  visited  flower  after  flower,  1 
noticed  that  he  went  in  and  out  without  touching  pistil  or  stamens. 
They  did  not  even  tremble  with  the  vibration  of  his  wings.  How, 
thought  I,  can  he  pollenize  the  flowers  as  he  is  reported  to  do  if  he  does 
not  touch  either  pistil  or  stamens?  As  I  watched  there  came  a  bright 
little  ruby-throated  humming-bird.  He  went  rapidly  from  one  flower 
to  another  and  I  observed  that  in  every  case  he  lifted  both  pistil  and 
stamens  with  the  crown  of  his  tiny  green  head.  “Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,”  said  I,  “here  is  the  servant  who  does  the  work  for 
which  the  bumble-bee  has  been  receiving  the  credit.”  Indeed,  what 
better  instrument  could  be  found  for  gathering  and  applying  pollen 
than  the  tiny  feathers  on  the  crown  of  a  humming  bird’s  head. — F.  M. 
Brigham,  Decatur,  Michigan. 

Some  Seeds  That  Want  Their  Own  Way 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

AST  spring  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  Wild  Cucumber  (Echinocystis 
lobata)  which  came  up  slowly  and  poorly  and  1  was  inclined  to 
blame  the  seeds  supposing  that  they  were  of  poor  vitality.  I  was 
astonished,  however,  when  a  large  number  of  the  seeds  sprouted  after 
lying  in  the  ground  for  more  than  four  months !  1  used  to  have  trouble  to 

get  my  white-seeded  varieties  of  Sweet-peas  to  germinate  satisfactorily, 
also  Cardinal  Climber  and  Moonflower,  until  I  employed  the  following 
method.  As  white-seeded  Sweet-peas  show  a  tendency  to  rot  in  the 
ground  if  sown  early,  this  was  overcome  by  filling  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  with  sand  and  sowing  the  seed  in  same.  Cardinal  Climbers 
and  Moonflower  were  started  inside  in  seedboxes  which  contained  a 
top  layer  of  clean  sand  about  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  were  sown  into 
the  sand,  well  watered,  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  showed  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  germination. — Alfred  Putz. 

Do  Prairie  Winds  Blow  Beauty  Off  the  Map? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HOUGH  I  would  like  to  see  The  Garden  Magazine  in  the  hands 
of  vast  numbers  in  this  part  of  our  land  yet  the  fact  is  that  all 
through  the  great  territory  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains  there  are  very  few  people  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  flower  gardens — or  vegetable  gardens  either  for  that 
matter.  The  people  of  the  Northwest  think  only  of  grains  and  live 
stock;  nothing  else  really  interests  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the 
only  person  who  has  a  flower  garden.  In  the  counties  in  Minnesota 
that  border  on  the  Mississippi  river,  even  in  the  cities  and  towns,  St. 
Paul  in  particular,  the  people  really  do  care  for  gardens,  but  in  the 
prairie  counties  they  seem  not  to  care  for  such  things.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  is  that  the  prairie  counties  are  windy 
and  generally  more  subject  to  drought,  whereas  the  smaller  valleys 
leading  back  from  the  Mississippi  river  are  sheltered.  But  granting 
that  prairie  winds  are  severe  on  flowering  plants,  what  about  growing 
a  home  supply  of  vegetables?  Prairie  life  seems  to  entirely  change 
people’s  nature.  I  do  not  know  of  one  person  here  in  South  Dakota 
who  would  care  to  subscribe  to  your  magazine- — which,  however,  is 
not  saying  that  you  have  not  found  them. 

I  heard  of  The  Garden  Magazine  by  chance  through  Charlton  B. 
Bolles  of  Media,  Pa.,  and  though  I  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  1  subscribed  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  interested  in  flowers. 
The  landscape  views  in  each  number  are  surely  pleasing,  and  anyone 
can  easily  enough  make  a  plan  to  suit  his  own  conditions  by  selecting 
parts  from  the  many  plans  given  from  time  to  time.  So-called  plans 
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ACACIA  AND 
DAFFODILS 

A  gold  and  green  color  scheme 
that  arrested  attention  at  this 
season’s  International  Flower 
Show,  its  beauty  depending 
almost  entirely  upon  color 
with  very  little  regard  to  form 
or  line  always  so  essential  an 
element  in  the  Japanese  ar¬ 
rangements  nowadays  much 
in  vogue.  The  many  flower 
arrangements  for  both  living 
room  and  table  decoration  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America 
was  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Show  and 
to  the  housewife  certainly  a 
stimulating  object  lesson 


on  landscape  work  are  common  enough  in  many  of  the  farm  papers, 
but  such  are  mere  rubbish  beside  what  we  get  in  The  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine.  They  are  always  of  the  meadow  and  forest  make-up,  just 
commonplace  farm  views  at  best,  and  country  people  have  such  scenes 
about  them  always.  All  thoughts  of  flowers  are  eliminated  except  for 
perhaps  a  few  shrubs.  No  wonder  farm  children  tire  of  farm  life  and 
seek  the  cities  where  they  can  see  flowers;  as  a  rule  most  children  are 
fond  of  flowers  though  in  the  prairie  cities  and  towns  they  cannot  see 
them.  The  parks  here  are  mere  plantings  of  trees  with  a  few  very 
common  shrubs. — S.  C.  Taylor,  S.  D. 

Transplanting  Balsams  in  Full  Bloom 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

NTIL  last  summer  1  did  not  know  that  the  Balsam  could  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  in  full  bloom  without  giving  the  slightest  indication 
that  it  had  been  rudely  disturbed.  Set  at  least  fifteen  inches  apart, 
pinch  out  the  tops,  and  do  everything  to  encourage  a  bushy  and  sym¬ 
metrical  growth.  It  is  said  that  such  moving  in  the  garden  helps 
greatly,  improving  the  flowers  and  making  the  ball  of  roots  smaller. 

When  the  first  flowers  begin  to  show  color,  or  any  time  later,  dig  up 
the  plant.  The  roots  will  be  found  extremely  small  for  so  large  a  top. 
Place  in  a  suitable  pot  and  remove  to  a  shady  porch.  Give  plenty  of 
water — three  times  a  day  is  not  too  much  if  the  weather  is  warm— 
and  for  two  weeks  or  more  you  will  have  a  pot  plant  that  will  rival 
any  Azalea,  for  the  Balsam  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  and  clear 
colors. 

Last  summer  I  also  learned  to  take  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors 
and  remove  the  seeds  of  the  hardy  Phlox  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  in  a  short  time  the  heads  were  in  bloom  as 
perfect  as  those  that  came  first. — D.  E.  Potter,  Peru,  Indiana. 

English  Ways  with  Christmas  Roses 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

RS.  JANE  BATES  kindly  permits  me  to  share  interesting 
glimpses  she  has  recently  given  of  Christmas  Roses  as  grown 
and  used  at  her  English  home  in  Hertfordshire.  Her  garden  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  old  world  in  that  it  might  be  called  a  moated  garden — a  castle 
of  the  year  l  ioo  having  occupied  the  present  site  of  her  orchard.  Three 
mounds  remain  still  surrounded  by  their  moats,  all  intact  but  one,  which 
has  been  planted  to  a  nut  walk  with  Filberts  and  Cob-nuts.  Out  of 


the  ruins  of  the  castle  a  church  was  built,  separated  from  the  garden 
by  a  moat,  to  this  day  always  filled  with  water.  And  it  is  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  old  garden  that  the  Christmas  Roses  live  of  which  Miss  Bates 
writes: 

The  Christmas  Roses  that  grew  in  our  garden  were  generally  ready  for  church 
at  Christmas  time.  We  used  to  put  them  round  the  font  on  moss,  and  if  there 
were  enough  a  cross  was  arranged  for  the  altar — the  lovely  things,  some  pinky- 
white,  with  brown-tinged  Ivy  making  a  most  beautiful  decoration. 

We  often  used  glass  frames  if  they  were  backward  and  the  weather  severe, 
like  a  small  glass  box,  with  top  to  lift  off.  I  always  felt  the  Christmas  Roses 
were  especially  our  own,  for  I  have  never  seen  them  in  any  other  garden. 

Some  way  it  seems  natural  enough  to  hear  of  Christmas  Roses  in  a 
moated  garden,  for  like  Mariana  in  her  moated  grange,  they  are  rather 
given  to  seclusion,  not,  however,  one  believes,  from  choice,  or  the  deep 
dejection  of  poor  Marianas.  They  are  too  brave  for  that.  More 
likely  the  reason  of  their  being  so  rarely  met  with  in  our  gardens  is 
because  of  the  perplexing  question  of  where  to  get  the  plants. 

Having  discovered  a  source  of  supply,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
the  firm  of  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  of  whom  Christmas  Rose  plants  may 
be  had. — Alice  Rathbone,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

Moles  and  Cats 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

ALSO  have  noted  and  fully  sympathized  with  the  cries  for  help  from 
sufferers  from  the  ant  and  mole  pest.  I  tried  the  carbon  disulphide 
cure  for  ants  twice  with  no  results.  Then,  in  desperation,  with  the 
fate  of  a  beautiful  shady  old  Apple  tree  hanging  in  the  balance,  I  tried 
pouring  kerosene  down  the  small  ant  holes  and  bark  and  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Two  or  three  treatments  seemed  to  finish  them — 
the  ants!  I  also  tried  coffee  grounds,  being  told  ants  hated  it  worse 
than  the  plague. 

As  to  moles,  I  would  advise  a  good  hunting  cat.  I  discovered  a  long 
mole  trail  across  my  lawn  leading  to  various  shrub  and  flowerbeds 
last  November.  I  could  not  find  time  to  attend  to  it  before  snow  came, 
but  Captain  Jinks,  my  pussy,  a  most  unrivalled  hunter,  did,  and  shortly 
appeared  with  a  mole  which  he  forthwith  despatched.  He  haunted 
that  trail  at  intervals  whenever  the  snow  melted  and  in  spring  caught 
one  or  two  more;  the  mole  trail  disappeared  and  has  not  reappeared 
since.  1  have  small  sympathy  with  the  outcry  against  “cats  vs.  birds” 
for  birds  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  with  small  fruits.  And  cats  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  destroying  vermin  such  as  moles  and  field  mice. 
Jinks  went  to  work  and  seemed  bent  on  freeing  the  neighborhood 
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from  field  mice  and,  after  he  came,  my  trees  and  hedges  came 
through  the  winter  unharmed.  Whereas  I  have  heard  tales 
of  young  orchards  practically  destroyed  by  the  pests  elsewhere, 
and  hedges  nearly  ruined.  As  the  Lord  made  both  cats  and 
birds  and  both  have  survived  to  this  day,  1  guess  both  are 
necessary  and  both  had  better  be  protected.  Fortunately 
Jinks  seems  to  prefer  field  mice  to  birds  and  when  he 
does  happen  to  catch  a  bird  and  brings  it  home  in  triumph 
to  show,  he  does  not  get  a  very  warm  reception  or  an  encour¬ 
aging  one  to  further  pursue  that  field  of  research. — L.  M.  H. 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Some  Hybrid  Hydrangeas  That  Please 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

PERPHAPS  you  may  be  interested  in  my  experience  with 
French  Hydrangeas  in  the  open.  Until  three  years  ago  I 
had  never  grown  any  of  these  hybrids,  but  in  the  late  winter  of 
1920  set  out  four  varieties,  leaving  the  choice  to  the  nursery¬ 
man.  1  was  much  interested  to  see  how  they  would  compare 
with  the  ordinary  Hydrangea  hortensis  in  point  of  coloring, 
hardiness,  etc.  The  varieties  sent  me  were  Souvenir  de  Mad. 
E.Chantard,  Bouquet  Rose,  Cupolans  Filetens,  and  what  1  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  hortensis  rosea. 

The  ground  was  well  prepared  for  them  and  a  situation  se¬ 
lected  to  their  liking  under  the  shade  of  a  large  Oak.  Since 
the  plants  were  small,  the  bloom  the  first  summer  did  not 
amount  to  much,  but  the  next  summer,  after  a  year  of  growth, 
the  blossoms  were  very  fine.  Except  for  Bouquet  Rose  they 
were  all  rather  similar  in  coloring,  being  a  rich  pink  and 
of  large  size.  Souvenir  de  Mad.  E.  Chantard  was  especially 


TWO  PRIZE  WIN¬ 
NING  ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS  AFTER  THE 
JAPANESE 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Taylor  of 
Middletown, Conn.,  won 
a  first  by  her  ingenious 
use  of  Everlastings,  Ber¬ 
ries,  and  the  shimmer¬ 
ing  Honesty  (shown  at 
left);  and  to  Mrs.  Scott 
McLanahan  of  New 
York  went  the  second 
prize  for  an  effective  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Orchids 
(Cymbidium  Paulwelsi) 
and  foliage  shown  above. 
Awards  by  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  at  the 
International  Flower 
Show,  New  York,  in 
March  of  this  year 


■early,  coming  into  bloom  about  May  20th  and  blooming  very  freely. 
With  the  exception  of  Bouquet  Rose  again,  the  cymes  of  all  were  very 
large,  as  well  as  the  individual  florets.  Bouquet  Rose  differed  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  other  varieties,  the  whole  bush  being  smaller  and 
daintier  and  the  blossoms  developing  into  a  light  pink.  If  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  typical  of  the  variety,  it  would  seem  to  make  a  good  plant  for 


the  foreground  or  for  a  bed  in  which  other  Hydrangeas  would  be  too 
large. 

Apparently  these  hybrids  are  just  as  hardy  here  as  the  type  Hydran¬ 
geas  hortensis.  At  any  rate  they  endured  a  temperature  of  180  easily  in 
the  winter  after  being  set  out  and  were  wonderfully  fine  in  the  summer 
of  1922.  They  received  almost  no  sun,  yet  the  color  effect  was  gorge- 
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ous.  Cupolans  Filetens  this  last  year  showed  the  effects  of  iron  either 
in  the  soil  or  water,  turning  almost  blue,  but  I  am  hoping  the  effects 
will  not  be  permanent.  With  such  a  wide  range  of  colors,  from  white 
to  red,  these  hybrids  should  prove  very  popular. — Leila  B.  Stapleton, 
Oroville,  Cal. 

— There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  lime  is  a  factor  in  improving 
the  blue  color  in  flowers.  How  do  your  plants  stand  in  relation  to  lime 
in  the  soil? — Ed. 

Another  Good  Apple 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine 

O  MR.  MATTERN’S  list  on  page  317  of  February  GardeR 
Magazine,  I  would  like  to  add  the  Porinate  which,  in  mv  estima¬ 
tion,  has  no  equal  as  a  late  summer  and  early  fall  Apple.  In  southern 
Ontario,  when  the  prematurely  ripe  fruits  begin  to  fall  in  late  July  the 
trees  promptly  become  the  Mecca  for  all  the  small  boys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  mainly  because  they  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  and  without 
salt,  whereas  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  which  ripen  about  the 
same  time  are  scarcely  edible  even  with  salt  and  cannot  be  eaten  with 
impunity.  Porinate  continues  to  ripen — if  allowed — until  early  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  usually  it  is  not  allowed  because  it  is  too  good.  The  latter  part 
of  its  season  overlaps  that  of  Chenango  Strawberry,  but  every  home 
orchard  should  have  both.  The  flavor  is  a  mild  subacid;  the  size  just 
right  for  a  second  specimen — an  ideal  dessert  fruit. — D.  J.  Hughes, 
Ontario. 

An  Echo  from  “The  Tired  Business  Man” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

T  WAS  my  great  pleasure  to  read  a  remarkably  interesting  article  in 
your  January  number  entitled  “A  Tired  Business  Man’s  Garden,” 
by  William  Tinkham.  And  I  wish  to  take  off  my  hat  to  him.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  articles  I  read  in  your  admirable  magazine  is, 
they  shoot  over  my  head — I  mean  by  that,  that  they  deal  with  the 
large  estate  requiring  great  capital,  while  I  am  a  lowly  traveling  sales¬ 
man  with  a  small  country  place,  small  surplus  capital,  and  am  not  able 
financially  to  have  a  place  of  the  magnitude  so  many  of  your  articles 
describe.  I,  however,  love  the  country  life,  beautiful  gardens,  and 
artistic  surroundings,  and  the  article  by  Mr.  Tinkham  opened  a  new 
line  of  thought  and  activity  to  me.  I  intend  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  put  into  practice — this  coming  summer — the  garden  plan  he  sug¬ 
gests.  Thank  you  for  printing  and  giving  to  us  this  splendid  article, 
and  will  you  kindly  extend  to  Mr.  Tinkham,  wherever  he  may  be,  my 
thanks  and  appreciation? — Charles  L.  Baker,  New  York. 

Hydrangeas  That  Play  the  Chameleon 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  February  number,  K.  K.  K.’s  note  and  the  Editor’s  reply 
interested  me  because  1  have  had  a  curious  experience  with  Hydran¬ 
geas.  Years  ago  1  brought  some  very  handsome  Hydrangeas  from 
our  old  home  to  our  present  garden.  We  had  had  them  many  years 
before  they  came  to  be  established  in  their  new  quarters,  and  they 
had  bloomed  prolifically  year  after  year  a  most  beautiful  shade  of  soft 
pink.  In  the  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  they  did  not  seem 
happy,  and  although  they  bloomed,  it  was  sparsely  and  as  if  against 
their  better  judgment,  so  they  were  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  with  a  north  exposure,  and  lo!a  miracle.  The  first  summer  found 
them  a  wonderful  shade  of  blue  and  in  that  color  they  have  continued 
to  bloom  for  a  number  of  years.  I  often  plan  to  move  one  plant  to 
another  place  to  see  if  they  are  really  pink  or  have  undergone  a  radical 
change. — S.  T.  H.,  New  York. 

An  Attractive  Shrub  for  the  Southern  Garden 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

YRICA  caroliniana  should  be  widely  used  within  its  range  of 
hardihood;  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  might 
safely  be  considered  its  reasonable  northern  range,  but  from  these  points 
south  and  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  with  an  unknown  west¬ 
ern  spread,  its  usefulness  should  be  widely  taken  advantage  of.  No 
shrub  of  evergreen  or  even  deciduous  character  will  compare  in  shade 
bearing  quality.  From  Salisbury,  Md.,  on  the  peninsula  it  forms  a 
perfect  evergreen  undergrowth  under  the  Pine  forests,  making  vigorous 
dense  shrubs  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  quite  as  happy  and  even  of 
denser  growth  in  the  open. 

No  plant  will  give  a  better  screen  with  as  little  expense,  and  it  is 


perfectly  feasible  to  move  the  clumps  of  every  size  with  balls  of  earth 
so  that  immediate  effect  can  be  produced.  The  flower  effect  is  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  the  greyish  fruit  effect  is  not  of  as  ornamental  a  character 
as  is  the  fruit  of  the  Candleberry  (Mvrica  cerifera),  but  its  evergreen 
character  and  fragrant  foliage  are  of  decided  landscape  value, 
and  this  persistant  foliage  effect  is  an  admirable  background  to  show 
other  flowers  off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  naturally  grows  even  under 
briny  conditions. 

No  native  plant  is  more  abundant  in  the  costal  plain  regions  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  Coast  and  yet  it  is  not  listed  by  any  retail  nursery¬ 
man  to-day.  When  landscape  gardeners  with  a  Southern  clientage 
commence  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  plant,  its  widespread  use  will 
compel  the  nurserymen  to  have  an  available  stock/ — J.  Woodward 
Manning,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

“The  Sensation  of  My  Neighborhood” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

ARLY  in  May  the  sensation  of  my  neighborhood  is  a  splendid  spec¬ 
imen  of  Double-flowering  Plum  (Prunus  triloba)  securely  and 
permanently  established  on  its  own  roots.  A  great,  spreading  plant 
ten  feet  high  and  still  larger  across  whose  many  graceful  branches  are 
thickly  set  with  rosettes  in  delicate  pink.  This  fountain-like  mass  of 
bloom  containing  many  hundreds  is  indeed  strangely  in  contrast  with 
the  sickly,  straggly  plants  of  Flowering  Plum  usually  placed  on  the 
market.  Double-flowering  Plum  on  own  roots  may  be  secured  by 
layering  or  deep  planting  of  plants  propagated  on  Peach.  A  still  more 
refined  and  charming  thing  is  the  single  form  of  Flowering  Plum,  but 
it  is  as  yet  rather  scarce  and  plants  are  not  easy  to  obtain. — W.  E. 
Bontrager,  Oherlin  College,  Ohio. 

As  One  Neighbor  to  Another:  Bulbs  and  Quarantine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

T  DOES  seem  as  if  the  Open  Column  grew  more  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing  every  month.  Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  never  long  enough. 
After  reading  the  March  number,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  when  a  communication  to  the  Open  Column  has  received  a 
direct  response  (i.  e.,  sent  to  the  writer,  and  not  to  the  Open  Column, 
as  it  should  be)  this  information  is  rarely  passed  on,  perhaps  because 
the  writers  do  not  realize  that  these  communications  interest  a  great 
many  readers  and  that  those  who  are  not  able  to  answer  the  questions 
themselves  might  be  extremely  interested  to  hear  how  they  were  an¬ 
swered.  As  I  am  myself  to  blame  in  this  matter  I  feel  less  hesitation 
in  making  this  protest. 

Last  year  I  wrote  two  communications  to  the  May  number  after 
what  I  supposed  was  an  exhaustive  search,  so  exhaustive  and  so  un¬ 
fruitful  that  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  other  gardeners  to 
know  the  results.  One  of  these  communications  was  in  response  to 
another  G.  M.  communication  about  raising  bulbs  from  seed,  the 
other  was  in  regard  to  hardy  Clove  Pinks  for  which  I  had  been  searching 
for  ten  years  without  the  slightest  success.  The  results  of  these  letters 
are  interesting.  No  reply  whatever  was  made  to  the  question  1  asked 
about  the  seeds  of  bulbous  plants,  but  from  all  over  the  country  letters,, 
seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants  began  to  arrive,  until  I  now  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  several  varieties  of  hardy  Pinks  and  some  bulbs  of 
Muscari  and  Scilla  and  quite  a  lot  of  Scilla  seed.  It  may  be  of  some 
interest,  even  with  the  prospect  of  getting  an  ample  supply  next  fall, 
that  1  did  not  get  any  trace  of  Snowdrops,  which  rather  surprised  me 
after  I  found  how  the  other  bulbs  had  increased  in  many  gardens,  be¬ 
cause  Snowdrops  are  said  to  increase  very  freely  in  England.  Do  they 
not  do  as  well  in  this  country?  I  think  this  question  could  be  usefully- 
answered  through  the  columns  of  the  magaizne,  and  would  help  to^ 
determine  the  size  of  bulb  orders  next  fall,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  had. 
them  would  wish  to  be  without  them.  Personally  1  should  much  pre¬ 
fer  a  ban  on  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  Hyacinths  than  on  these  early  spring; 
bulbs.  If  there  is  a  greater  thrill  in  the  gardening  year  than  the  first 
Snowdrop  in  late  February  after  the  long  cold  winter,  I  have  not  found 
it  yet.  My  supply  of  Snowdrops  dwindled  to  a  single  flower,  yet  that 
one  was  well  worth  while — it  was  priceless.  [Snowdrops  are  like 
Scillas  and  so  are  others  of  these  “lesser”  bulbs  that  do  not  increase 
after  the  manner  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils  by  free  multiplication  of  the 
bulb.  They  must  needs  be  raised  from  seed  therefore,  which  should: 
be  sown,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  ripe. — Ed.] 

1  am  particularly  sorry  that  1  made  no  acknowledgment  that  might 
have  been  of  help  to  other  readers,  since  1  have  read  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  of  someone  who  has  tried  to  find  an  Eastern  dealer  who  sold  Mus¬ 
cari  and  Scilla,  and  I  discovered  several  as  a  result  of  my  letters;  and. 
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some  of  my  correspondents 
who  had  Pinks,  but  not 
bulbs,  helped  to  discover 
several  sources  of  supply — 
not  an  unlimited  supply, 
but  some.  Then,  also,  one  or 
two  dealers  offered  some  for 
sale  last  fall.  1  bought  some 
Muscari  bulbs  of  one  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  Scilla  seeds 
from  another,  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the 
May  Garden  Magazine; 
and  later  received  gifts  of 
bulbs  and  seeds  of  Scilla 
and  some  small  bulbs  of 
Muscari,  and  1  know  of 
Scilla  and  Muscari  bulbs  be¬ 
ing  bought  of  a  well-known 
dealer  last  year — also  that 
another  dealer  had  several 
of  the  “prohibited”  bulbs 
to  be  marketed  this  year. 

Perhaps  my  own  fault  dis¬ 
qualifies  me  from  making  a 
strong  protest  that  a  dealer 
who  successfully  raises  some 
of  these  eagerly  desired  bulbs 
should  have  refrained  from 
publishing  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  until  this  late  day. 

My  earnest  request  for  these 
bulbs  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  published  in  The 
Garden  Magazine,  and 
there  have  been  several  ar¬ 
ticles  published  by  some  of 
the  best  authorities  in  the 
country  to  say  that  these 
bulbs  could  not  be,  or  were 
not,  successfully  raised  in 
this  country.  Once  before  a 
Californian  nursery  wrote  a 
similar  defense  of  Quarantine 
37,  but  their  receivers  could 
give  me  no  information  about 
getting  these  bulbs.  Perhaps 
the  dealer  who  now  defends 
it  may  have  smiled  at  the 
ignorance  of  these  Eastern  5 
correspondents,  but  I  think 
we  should  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  information  that 
there  was  someone  who  grew 
them.  We  are  all  interested 
in  knowing  about  this  very 
important  subject  as  we 
may  not  always  be  able  to 
import  these  bulbs — but  gar¬ 
dening  is  a  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  affair  when  men  such 
as  Mr.  W.  N.  Craig,  Mr. 

Carl  Purdy,  and  the  Elliott 
Nurseries  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  thoroughly  and  give  the 
rest  of  us  the  benefit  of 
their  efforts  for  the  sake  of 
helpfulness  to  gardens  in 
general.  1  wish  Mr.  Payne 
would  kindly  give  us  further 
information  upon  the  bulbs  he  grows,  and  of  the  other  growers  person¬ 
ally  known  to  him,  because  bulb  growing  is  an  interesting  subject 
with  or  without  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  if  the  knowledge  were  gen¬ 
eral  it  would  not  happen  that  communications  like  mine,  or  inquiries 
to  the  Plant  Distribution  Department  at  Washington,  would  fail  to 
elicit  a  response  of  any  sort. 

I  wish  there  might  be  some  articles  about  these  early  spring  bulbs 


in  the  magazine  in  time  to 
be  of  service  in  making  up 
our  bulb  lists.  From  what 
several  correspondents  have 
written  me  1  think  some  of 
these  are  less  well  known 
than  they  should  be  and 
there  is  less  familiarity  with 
their  proper  classification; 
as  for  instance  one  corres¬ 
pondent  has  what  she  calls 
Giant  Snowdrop  (Galanthus 
Elwesi)  that  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  in  every  way  from  mine 
— and  mine  were  purchased 
directly  from  one  of  the  best 
known  growers  in  Holland. 
Mine  conform  to  all  the  de¬ 
scriptions  that  1  can  find, 
blooming  in  late  February  or 
very  early  March  and  have 
two  leaves  and  one  flower 
stalk  with  a  single  bell¬ 
shaped  flower  and  are  about 
4  inches  high,  though  the 
leaves  grow  somewhat  longer 
after  the  blossom  has  faded. 
Hers  grow  about  a  foot  high, 
have  a  cluster  of  flowers  and 
bloom  in  May  or  June  in  a 
milder  climate  than  New 
England.  Now  either  she 
is  growing  some  rare  and 
interesting  plant,  or  she  is 
mistaken  as  to  its  name. 
[Obviously  this  is  the  Snow¬ 
flake,  Leucojum,  and  not  a 
Snowdrop  at  all. — Ed.]  Then 
again  1  grow  both  Chiono- 
doxa  and  Scilla.  1  know 
they  are  very  much  alike 
and  I  know  them  apart,  but 
am  never  quite  sure  which  is 
which.  When  I  read  descrip¬ 
tions  I  think  1  am  sure — un¬ 
til  1  read  the  next  one — and 
1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  sometimes  there  must 
be  a  mistake  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  because  sometimesone 
name  and  sometimes  the 
other  is  given  to  what  looks 
to  me  like  the  same  flower. 
One,  which  1  suppose  to  be 
Chionodoxa,  is  much  larger 
and  a  more  open  flower  with 
a  white  centre,  while  Scilla 
blooms  a  little  later  in  my 
garden  and  has  several  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  on  each  stalk 
and  is  a  deeper  blue  and  the 
bells  hang  down  instead  of 
opening  out  flat  as  does  the 
other.  [These  are  closely 
related,  but  in  Scilla  the 
perianth  segments  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  i.e.  not  united  into  a 
tube,  whereas  in  the  Glory- 
of-the-Snow  they  are  so 
united  and  the  filaments  of 
half  or  all  the  stamens  are 
expanded  and  petaloid. — Ed.]  Muscari  is  easily  identified,  but  I 
think  there  must  be  interesting  information  about  its  growing — such 
as  growing  it  in  masses  in  combination  with  other  things  according 
to  a  most  interesting  description  in  an  English  publication  a  short 
time  ago.  Then,  perhaps  someone  might  tell  us  how  to  plant  so  that 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  continued  supply  of  all  these  bulbs. 
— R,  F.  Howard,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 


ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET 

Lovely  in  its  simplicity  this  living  room  arrangement  of  three  golden  Roses 
in  a  quaintly  shaped  vase  of  dear  green  glass  received  the  Garden  Club  of 
America’s  second  prize  at  this  season’s  International  Flower  Show;  exhibitor 
Mrs.  Branch  Morgan  of  the  James  River  Garden  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 
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When  Did  the  First  Eucalyptus  Come  to  California? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAVE  lately  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  literature  touching  the 
introduction  of  Eucalyptus,  and  have  had  my  attention  arrested  by  a 
picture  of  E.  ficifolia  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  December,  1921. 
Accompanying  it  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  purports  to  be 
the  introduction  of  this  species  into  this  country,  placing  the  date  at 
twenty-two  years  before,  which  would  make  it  1899.  The  statements 
made  may  be  true  as  to  the  particular  tree  referred  to  as  growing  on 


the  Kierulff  estate  in  Berkeley,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  species  was 
being  grown  in  southern  California  long  before  that.  Abbot  Kinney 
who  published  a  lot  about  Eucalyptus  in  the  1890’s,  speaks  of  it  as  then 
well  known;  and  I  have  it  from  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with 
Germain’s  nursery  as  early  as  1887,  that  that  firm  was  selling  the  species 
then  and  it  was  no  novelty. 

This  may  not  seem  a  very  live  subject  to  you  now,  but  I  know  you 
want  accuracy  in  the  magazine,  and  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
these  facts  even  though  they  come  late. — Chas.  Erancis  Saunders, 
Pasadena,  Cat. 


PRIVATE  GARDENS  THAT  DO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


THROUGHOUT  the  months  of  May  and  June  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Westchester  County,  New  York  State,  are 
throwing  open  their  gardens  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Westchester  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Visitors  from  all  over  the  country  will  be  welcomed  and  a  small  ad¬ 
mission  charge  will  be  applied  to  the  vital  work  of  this  Society,  in 
relieving  the  suffering  and  distress  of  the  unfortunate  little  children 
who  are  constantly  knocking  at  its  gates. 

Surely  a  beautiful  use  of  gardens,  this,  and  one  which  will  touch  the 
imagination  and  sympathies  of  gardeners  everywhere!  Many  will, 
we  are  certain,  be  moved  to  similarly  share  their  gardens  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  public  who  so  gladly  pay  for  the  privilege  and  thus  pass  on 
at  least  a  little  of  their  joy  to  others. 

Calendars  giving  the  entire  list  of  the  Westchester  gardens,  together 
with  their  respective  dates  of  opening,  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to 
any  one  who  is  interested.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  the  Westchester 
County  S.  P.  C.  C.,  107  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  the  address 
of  the  Shelter  Home,  the  doors  of  which  have  for  ten  years  stood  open 


day  and  night  in  kindly  greeting  to  the  forlorn,  the  abused,  the  home¬ 
less  child.  Gardens  and  dates  already  promised  are  given  below.  (The 
estate  name  is  in  quotation  marks): 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  F.  Detmer,  Tarrytown,  “Edgemont”;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Bull,  Colonial  Heights:  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  May  12; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Chambers,  Bronxville,  "Crow’s  Nest”;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
LouisLevy,  Dobbs  Ferry, “Beacon  Hill”;  Mrs.Wm.G.  Nichols,  Rye,"Petronia”; 
Mrs.  Henry  Marquand,  Bedford  Hills,  “White  Gates  Farm”,  June  2 ;  Mrs.  S. 
Neudstadt,  Chappaqua,“Souther!eig'n”,  June  9;  Mrs.  Billie  Burke  Ziegfeld, 
Hastings,  “Berkley  Crest”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brewster,  Mt.  Kisco,  “Ava¬ 
lon”,  June  16;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyers,  Mt.  Kisco,  “Seven  Springs  Farm”, 
June  16;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Warburg,  White  Plains,  “Woodlands,”  June  16; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  Mastick,  Pleasantville,  “Bear  Ridge  Farm”,  June  23; 
Mr.  Walter  Law,  Briarcliff,  small  rose  garden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Unter- 
myer, Yonkers,  “Greystone”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Smathers,  Purchase,  “Elmer- 
nan”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas,  Chauncey,  “Glenalla”;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  N.  Speigelberg,  Briarcliff,  “Miramont  Court”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Arents, 
Jr.,  Rye,  “Hillbrook”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Browning,  Ossining,  “Sunnyholm”; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould,  Dobbs  Ferry,  “Agawam”;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
McF.wan,  Tarrytown. 


A  GARDEN  YOU  MAY  GO  TO 

Open  to  the  public  during  May  and  June  (see  text  above)  for  the  benefit  of  helpless  little  children  needing 
aid.  Vegetable  garden  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer  at  Greystone,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Standard  of  Values 


'p'OURING  days  find  a  Reo  ready,-— with  comfort  for  the  week-end  jaunt, 
and  stamina  for  the  trip  from  coast-to-coast  and  back  again.  Plenty  of 
space  in  the  roomy  tonneau  for  touring,  paraphernalia,  with  auxiliary  seats 
to  give  it  7-passenger  capacity.  Long  springs,  superb  upholstering  and  easy 
control  mean  that  driving  fatigue  is  never  present. 


The  rugged  Reo  six  cylinder  50  h.  p.  engine  is  eagerly  responsive  to 
driving  conditions  of  city  traffic,  desert  trails,  paved  ways  or  mountain 
grades.  With  its  4-bearing  crankshaft  (balanced  dynamically  and  statically), 
intake  valves  in  head,  large  ports,  aluminum  alloy  pistons  and  ground 
cylinders,  it  truly  typifies  Reo  reliability. 


Cradled  in  an  inner-frame,  and  more  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  rear 
axle,  major  power  units  drive  with  remarkable  smoothness.  A  13-plate 
clutch,  separately-mounted  transmission  with  large-faced  gears,  and  a  sturdy, 
quietly  operating  rear  axle  are  further  examples  of  chassis  dependability. 

cfend  jordiooklet 
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And  you  know 

what  coal  costs! 


Saving  coal  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  saving  human 
energy  is  much  more 
important.  General 
Electric  Company  de¬ 
signs  and  produces  the 
equipment  by  which 
electricity  does  both. 


Fifty-one  G-E  electric  locomotives 
are  now  doing  the  same  work 
which  130  coal  and  oil-burning 
engines  used  to  do  on  the  650  mile 
electrified  sections  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Engineers  estimate  that  the  com¬ 
plete  electrification  of  our  rail¬ 
roads  would  save  over  100  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year. 


Swindle  HUMUS 

For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

TT? i* t  i littj  'TTlcifzer" 

for  vegetable,  flower,  lawn,  shrub  and  tree 

$5.00  for  5„  lOOlfoo  bags,  f.  ©.  b.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Cultural  directions 

H»  B.  PMNBLE  -  -  2S6  Fifflt  Ave^  New  York 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

Specializing  in  the  best  standard  varieties,  the  latest 
California  productions  and  our  own  creations. 

Correspondence  invited  on  any  subject  connected 
with  dahlias  and  gladioli. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 
6086  Hillegass  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


FRYER’S  NEW  IRIS 

I  have  thousands  of  mixed  seedlings  of  the  tall  bearded  Iris,  and  am  offering 
them  at  $6.00  per  100  plants,  and  will  give  50  or  more  varieties  in  each  order  for 
100  plants. 

As  I  am  not  naming  one  in  1G0O,  you  are  liable  to  get  something  good,  and  the  pleasure  you 
will  derive  in  watching  them  bloom  will  well  repay  you  for  the  small  sum  invested.  If  Iris  are 
planted  in  July  and  August  a  good  share  of  them  will  bloom  the  following  season. 

I  have  a  fine  stock  of  Delphinium,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  better  varieties  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  I  am  offering  them  for  $2.50  per  dozen  for  two  year  old  plants,  and  unless  it  is  a  large 
plant  that  has  been  divided  there  will  be  no  two  alike. 

They  can  be  planted  from  the  first  of  August  until  late  fall.  If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  add  one 
cent  per  plant  to  the  third  zone,  and  two  cents  per  plant  beyond  that. 

My  new  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

WILLIS  E.  FRYER  Mantorville,  Minn. 


I 


FROM  Easter  frosts  and  a  tardy  spring  we 
almost  leap  into  the  lap  of  June.  Are  your 
roses  ready?  Have  they  been  well  nourished, 
well  cultivated  and  every  vestige  of  dead  leaf 
or  branch  cleanly  clipped  off  and  removed? 
Good !  Then  you’ve  made  the  right  start. 

Would  you  know  how  to  find  great  pleasure  in 
your  Roses?  Learn  to  share  them.  Everyone 
likes  roses.  You  will  have  doubled  their  value 
when  you  double  the  number  of  people  who 
enjoy  them.  So  invite  your  friends  to  see  your 
Roses  or  take  your  Roses  to  them,  so  they  may 
feed  upon  the  peace  and  sweetness  to  be  found 
in  these  divine  gifts  of  Nature. 

Who  else  in  your  bailiwick  grows  Roses — so  you 
can  compare  notes.  One  way  to  find  out  is  to 
join  the  American  Rose  Society,  606  Finance 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  get  their  list 
of  3000  members  geographically  arranged.  If 
you  find  the  people  near  enough  why  not  get 
up  a  little  Rose  Show?  The  American  Rose 
Society  Secretary  will  tell  you  how. 

Another  American  Rose  Society  treat  will  be  the 
Rose  Pilgrimages  in  June — Washington,  D.  C.; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Seattle,  Wash. 

But  after  all,  what  can  surpass  your  own  Roses 
about  your  own  home?  Mildew  and  Black 
Spot  can  be  prevented  if  you  start  first.  Every 
week  or  two  apply  “All-In-One”  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  keep 
our  Roses  in  full 


your  Kosi 
foliage  —  that 
half  the  joy. 


Buy  CONARD  Roses  and  be 
successful — they’re  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  Each  rose  bears  a  dur¬ 
able  celluloid  star  tag  to  identify 
the  variety  in  your  garden.  No 
other  roses  have  this  feature. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE— roses  for  every  locality 
— and  purpose,  with  12  choice 
varieties  in  natural  colors — 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

CONARD  Lfe  f°: 

Box  24?  West  .Grove,  Pa® 
Rose  Specialists  for  years 


GROWcoj^rd  roses 

,'T\  ‘ 

Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


Trilliums  or  Wake-Robins 
for  Cool,  Shaded  Locations 

They  are  long-lived  and  hardy  in  any  location, 
and  produce  a  charming  display. 

Among  them  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  are 
the  forms  of  Trillium  sessile  calif ormcum.  These 
are:  (i)  Snow  Queen,  purest  white  with  creamy 
center;  (2)  Californicum,  white  with  reddish 
tinted  center;  (3)  Rubra,  wine-color. 

6  of  each,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 

These  are  described  in  my  forthcoming  catalogue  of  Calf 
fornian  native  bulbs,  A  card  will  bring  it  free. 

CARL  PURDY 

BOX  116.  OKI  AH,  CALIFORNIA 
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The  New  Way — The  Sure  Way 
To  Buy  Your  Bulbs 


it  is  the  swre  waj,  because  the  bulbs  you  order  come  direct 
to  you  in  the  very  same  packages  in  which  they  were  packed 
by  our  packers  over  in  Holland.  Think  what  that  means 
to  you. 

It  means  that  you  get  exactly  what  you  order,  with  no 
chance  of  mixing,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  of  different  varieties  are  re-packed  over  here. 

It  means  that  your  bulbs  will  surely  bloom,  because  the 
Hower  in  their  hearts  will  not  have  been  injured  by  heat¬ 
ing  and  sweating  as  so  frequently  happens  with  bulk  ship¬ 
ments. 


As  a  further  prevention  against  overheating,  your  bulbs 
will  all  be  specially  packed  in  buckwheat  hulls.  Every 
bulb  expert  knows  that  no  better  way  has  ever  been  de¬ 
vised  for  insuring  bulbs  reaching  America  in  ideal  con¬ 
dition. 

All  of  which  is  why  we  can  guarantee  to  you  absolutely 
without  reservation,  that  every  bulb  will  flower,  and 
every  flower  will  come  true  to  name. 

Orders  will  be  taken  right  up  to  the  middle  of  July  for 
early  Fall  delivery.  So  be  sure  and  get  your  order  in 
before  that  time. 


Yours  Is  The  Privilege 
Of  Making  Up  Your  Own  Collections 
Direct  From  These  Choice  Selections 


We  don’t  hamper  you  in  being  compelled  to  take 
collections  containing  things  you  don’t  want,  in 
order  to  get  some  you  do.  You  have  the  privi¬ 


lege  of  making  up  your  own  private  collections 
from  this  list  of  the  choicest  grade  of  bulbs, 
and  most  popular  varieties  Holland  produces. 


Darwin  Tulips 

DOZ. 

Bartigon.  Carmine-crimson.  $1.25 
Centenaire.  Deep  rose.  Hush¬ 
ed  claret .  1.50 

Dream.  Pale  lavender,  inside 

Eclipse.  Glowing  red,  blue 

base .  2.50 

Farncombe  Sanders.  Scarlet.  1.00 
La  Tulipe  Noire.  Black  maroon  1.00 
Louise  de  la  Valliere.  Deep 

rose,  blue  base .  2.50 

Madam  Krelage.  Lavender 

pink,  with  silver  margins  .90 
Pride  of  Haarlem.  Brilliant 

.85  6.00 

2.00  12.00 
l  dozen  of  each  of  these  varieties , 

$ 12.00 


Breeder  Tulips 


Narcissi 


100 

#9-00 


5.00 

6.50 

6.00 


$1.00  $7-50 


.90 

.90 


6.50 

7.00 


Bronze  Queen.  Soft  buff,  in¬ 
side  golden  bronze . 

Cardinal  Manning.  Wine  red, 
flushed  with  rosy  bronze. 
Chestnut.  Rich  dark  brown. 

Don  Pedro.  Brown  shaded 
maroon,  best  of  this  color 
Indian  Chief.  Mahogany  red, 

shaded  purple,  very  rich  10.00 
Panorama.  Orange  red,  shad¬ 
ed  mahogany,  very  large  2.50 


I  dozen  of  each  of  these  varieties, 
$8.00 


Emperor.  Large  yellow  trum¬ 
pet,  primrose  perianth  . 
Empress.  Yellow  trumpet, 

white  perianth . 

Golden  Spur.  Rich  yellow, 

very  early . 

King  Alfred.  Golden  yellow, 
unrivalled  in  size  and 

beauty . 

Poeticus  Ornatus.  (Poet's 
Narcissus).  White  cup, 

margin  scarlet . 

Will  Scarlet.  Dazzling  orange 
scarlet  cup,  beautifully 
frilled.  White  perianth . 


DOZ. 

$1.00 
1. 00 


•SO 

3-50 


1  dozen  of  each  of  these  varieties , 
$ 9.00 


This  Special  Succession  Collection  is  fully  described 
Send  for  it. 


100 

$8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

25.00 

4.00 

25.00 


Hyacinths 

First  Size  Bulbs  Only 

DOZ.  IOO 

King  of  the  Belgians.  Red.  $1.50  $11.00 

L’Innocence.  White .  1.50  11.00 

King  of  the  Yellows.  Yel¬ 
low .  1.50  1 1. 00 

Queen  of  the  Blues.  Light 

blue .  1.50  1 1. 00 

Captain  Boyton.  Porcelain 

blue .  1.50  1 1. 00 


1  dozen  of  each  of  these  varieties , 
$6.00 


Special  Succession  Collection 
Gives  5  Weeks  of  Bloom 

As  a  result  of  painstaking  care  we  can  now  offer  you  a  certainty  of  5  long 
weeks  of  successive  bulb  blooms,  instead  of  the  usual  brief  period. 


our  Catalogue 


The  collection  is  packed  in  Holland,  and  comes  direct  to  you  as  packed. 


Terms:  5%  discount  on 

prices  quoted 
alongside,  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  orders.  When  advantage 
is  not  taken  of  this  cash  discount, 
one-fourth  cash  invited  with 
order.  Where  credit  is  desired, 
please  furnish  hanking  refer¬ 
ences. 

» 

Delivery  We  PrePaY  delivery  on  all  orders  inside  the  3rd  zone  from  New  York.  East  ot  the 
J  *  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the  3rd  zone,  add  5%  of  value  of  order;  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi,  add  10%. 

Catalogue:  Write  for  Fall  1923  Bulb 
~  Catalogue,  ready  June  15th. 

EDDY  &  DE  WREEDE 

Floiver  Bulb  Specialists 

New  York 


Pennsylvania 

1  c 

Address: 

Paradise,  Pa. 
(Lancaster  Co.) 

.V Jb 

1 W  tr 
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Irrigating  the  Home  Garden 


RIDDING  THE  LAWN  OF  ANTS 

^PO  GET  rid  of  lawn  ants  entomologists  of 
*■  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  suggest  drenching  the  nests  with  boiling 
water  or  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene 
oil.  Similar  treatment  may  be  applied  to  nests 
between  or  beneath  paving  stones.  Spraying  the 
lawn  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  with  very  strong 
soap  wash  is  also  recommended.  For  large  ant 
nests  disulphid  of  carbon  injected  into  the  nest 
by  means  of  an  oil  can  or  a  small  syringe  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  kill  the  ants.  The  fumes  of  disulphid 
of  carbon  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  are 
inllammable,  but  they  are  not  injurious  to  higher 
animals  in  the  open  air. 


These  two  lines  of  iron  pipe  shown 
in  this  picture  keep  this  ioo  ft. 
wide  garden  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture,  the  ground  always  soft  and  free 
from  caking,  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  disappointments  of  dry 


weather  and  the  drudgery  of  hose 
holding. 

Each  line  throws  a  fine  spray  25  feet, 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other. 
Skinner  Irrigation  insures  earlier, 
bigger,  and  better  crops. 


Tell  us  the  size  of  your  garden,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  information  regarding  cost  and  operation. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 


219  Water  Street 


Troy,  Ohio 


bn  ter  1 — 

fll 

1 

■ !  mi 

School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry. 

TWO-YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSE  combines  practice 
with  theory.  Good  positions  open  to  our  graduates. 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SHORT  COURSES. 

Address:  ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 
Box  A,  Ambler  Pennn. 


IRIS 

We  grow  the  very  rare 
and  finest  varieties, 
for  example: 

Ambassadeur . $4.00 

Ballerine .  4.00 

Crusader .  2.50 

Lent  A.  Williamson  2.50 

Lord  of  June .  2.00 

Magnifica .  4.00 

Opera .  2.50 

Queen  Caterina.  .  .  4.00 
Souv.  Gaudichau. .  7.00 
and  of  course,  also  the  best  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  varieties,  which,  while  fine, 
have  been  in  cultivation  long  enough 
to  permit  sale  at  popular  prices: 

12  for  $2.00  (your  selection) 

Amas,  Caprice,  Celeste,  Darius,  Dorothea, 
Dr.  Bernice,  Fairy,  Florentina,  Gajus,  Grac¬ 
chus,  Gertrude,  Her  Majesty,  Ingeborg,  Jun¬ 
iata,  Kharput,  Kochii,  Lohengrin,  Loreley, 
Mme.  Chereau,  Monsignor,  Mrs.  Horace  Dar¬ 
win,  Perfection,  Princess  Victoria  Louise, 
Queen  of  May,  Rakan  Violacea  Grandiflora, 
Walhalla,  Dalmarius,  Dr.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Rev.  Wurtelle  and  Innocenza. 

6  for  $2.00  (your  selection) 
Eldorado,  Iris  King,  Isoline,  Mary  Garden, 
Medallion,  Parc  De  Neuilly,  Demure,  Mrs. 
Alan  Gray,  Parisiana,  Prosper  Laugier,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Rhein  Nixe,  Rose  Unique,  and 
Swatara. 

riarenc?  w.  HubbarP 

A  Peonies  &  IriseS  M> 

6144  Lakewood  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


44  ARTMETL” 

VASES  for  CUT  FLOWERS 

STYLE  D  BASKET 
Dark  Green  Enamel  or  Mahogany 
8"  Container  (H.  overall  18") 

$1.65  postpaid 

10"  Container  (H.  overall  22") 

$ 2.00  postpaid 

12"  Container  (H.  overall  24") 

$2.50  postpaid 

Send  for  folder  “F”  illustrating  a 
variety  of  new  and  distinct  styles 
and  sizes.  Artmetl  vases  can  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  any 
color  scheme  or  sent  unfinished  for 
your  own  decoration. 

MUENZENMAYER  SHEET 
METAL  WORKS 

Department  G. 

Junction  City  Kansas 


The  Garry -nee-dule  Strains  \ 

of  IRISES 

$  famed  for  their  sturdy  growth,  free-blooming  qualities  and  vivid  ^ 
$  colors.  I  am  not  a  faddist  or  a  fancier,  just  grow  Iris  as  a  lover  ^ 
$  of  flowers!  You,  too,  will  love  the  Iris  if  you  get  acquainted  $ 
$  with  these: —  $ 

$  Lohengrin,  soft  shade  of  cattleya  rose.  $ 

$  Gertrude,  early  deep  rich  purple.  $ 

^  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  S.  white,  F.  violet  at  base.  ^ 

^  Pallida  dalmatica,  lavender,  sweet  scented.  ^ 

^  Rhein  Nixe,  S.  white,  F.  violet  blue,  white  edge.  ^ 

$  Sherwin  Wright,  rich  golden  yellow.  | 

$  Special  offer  to  garden  lovers  more  interested  in  beauty  than  ^ 
^  in  rarity.  I  will  mail  one  each  of  above  6  superb  sorts  for  $1.00  ^ 

$  postpaid.  f  #  ^ 

$  “Hardy  Plants  for  the  Home  Garden”  gladly  mailed  free  on  $ 
^  request.  ^ 

^  W.  A.  TOOLE,  Garry  -nce-dulc  Baraboo,  Wis.  j| 


IRIS 

Japanese,  Siberian,  German 


Blooming  from  June  to 
August  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  in  a  range  of  colors 
embracing  white,  blues,  la¬ 
venders,  pinks,  yellows,  vio¬ 
let  and  reds,  these  flowers  of 
early  spring  are  almost  the 
peer  of  the  orchid  in  their 
dainty  appeal. 

Write  and  tell  me  your 
preferences  in  type  and  color¬ 
ing  and  I  will  help  plan  your 
next  Iris  plot.  ‘*The  Dahlia  King*’ 


J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

27-29  Central  St.,  E.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  THE 
STRAWBERRY  BED 

IF  YOU  want  a  good  crop  of  strawberries  next 
spring,  don’t  neglect  your  Strawberry  bed 
during  August  and  September.  Frequent  cul¬ 
tivation,  hoeing  and  hand  weeding  done  this 
season  to  keep  the  soil  mellow  and  the  bed  free 
from  grass  and  weeds  will  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  the  additional  crop  secured  next 
spring.  The  bed  that  is  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
weeds  during  August  and  September  can  never 
yield  a  fair  profit. 

Careful  attention  is  also  to  be  given  to  the 
proper  spacing  of  the  new  runner  plants.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that,  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  runner  plants  should  be  not  less  than  6 
inches  apart  in  the  “matted”  row  to  insure 
maximum  yields  of  first  class  fruit.  In  other 
words,  a  matted  row  made  up  of  a  limited  number 
of  strong  plants  with  well  developed  crowns  will 
be  more  productive  than  a  row  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  small,  weak  plants. 

A  matted  row  from  12  to  24  inches  wide  has 
been  found  most  satisfactory  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  exact 
width  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  growth  of  the 
variety  used,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  rows  of  parent  plants.  When 
a  matted  row  of  the  desired  width  is  established, 
cut  or  pull  off  all  subsequent  runners  and  plants 
that  develop  in  order  that  the  plants  already 
established  may  have  plenty  of  light,  air  and 
moisture  for  proper  development. 


PROTECTION  FROM  APHIS 

EXPERIMENTS  among  the  California  Wal¬ 
nut  groves  have  proved  that  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  added  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  by  weight 
to  kaolin  is  the  best  remedy  against  aphis.  Find¬ 
ing  it  so  effective,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has 
tried  it  out  on  other  crops.  Some  forms  of  aphis 
require  more  nicotine  sulphate,  the  melon  aphis 
calling  for  about  five  per  cent.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  applying  the  powder  is  the 
bellows  duster;  with  such  a  tool  a  man  can  dust 
two  acres  of  Melons  a  day.  The  nicotine-kaolin 
mixture  costs  about  12c.  a  pound  at  five  per  cent, 
strength.  Cabbage  aphis  quits  at  a  six  per  cent, 
mixture.  The  dust  has  proved  much  superior 
to  wet  spray  for  aphis.  It  can  also  be  mixed  with 
dry  poisons  when  chewing  insects  are  present,  but 
must  not  be  mixed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  except 
the  latter  be  in  dry  form.  Kaolin,  it  may  be 
added,  is  a  form  of  powdered  clay  of  exceedingly 
fine  grain.  It  is  largely  used  for  making  porce¬ 
lain  and  other  chinaware. 
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OUR  aristocrats  of  spring  flowers— the 
PEONY  andthelRIS— have  been  for 
a  third  of  a  century  under  the  unceasing, 
loving  and  specialized  care  of  the  Peter¬ 
sons,  father  and  son.  Peterson’s  Peonies 
and  Iris  are  in  a  class  by  themselves — 
strong,  hardy  and  vigorous.  Noted  for 
their  brilliant  hue,  coloring  and  fragrance. 
Where  intelligent  selections  are  made  a  gorgeous, 
artistic  effect  is  produced  by  either  Iris  or  Peonies. 

PETERSON’S 

Master  Lists  of  Peonies  and  Iris 

will  assist  you  In  the  selection  of  these  remarkable 
flowers,  classifying  as  they  do,  colors,  seasonable 
blooming  periods  and  fully  describing  each  kind 
and  variety.  We  offer  in  addition  to  the  varieties 
awarded  the  highest  ballot,  some  as  yet  not  gener¬ 
ally  known, 

Peterson’s  Unique  Guarantee  states  plainly  *  We 
will  replace  with  three  any  plant  blooming  not  true 
to  description.”  We  also  replace  any  article  that 
might  be  received  in  bad  condition. 

As  the  commonly  known  5  foot  library  contains 
representative  gems  of  all  that  is  best  of  the 
world’s  literature,  so  the  Peterson’s  Master  Lists 
embrace  only  the  representative  gems  of  the  best 
Peonies  and  Iris  known. 

A  Long  Step  Forward 

This  year  we  removed  the  only  remaining  uncer¬ 
tainty  by  definitely  specifying  actual  number  of 
eyes  each  size  of  plant  must  have.  This  removes 
the  guess  and  adds  a  new  and  certain  feature  to  our 
make-good  methods  of  doing  business.  We  now 
give  you  five  different  sizes  of  Peony  roots  to  choose 
from  and  specify  the  minimum  number  of  eyes 
each  size  must  have.  You  know  in  advance  just 
what  you  are  getting. 

Iris  shipped  after  July  1.  Peonies  after  September 
1.  Orders  for  one  and  two  eye  Peony  divisions 
must  be  received  before  October  1. 

We  Prepay  all  Delivery  Charges 

Peterson’s  Master  Lists  of  both  Peonies  and  Iris  are 
a  part  of  the  Peterson  book  in  broadside  form, 
making  it  easy  to  select  intelligently.  It  is  conven¬ 
iently  classified  and  gives  the  latest  official  rulings 
of  the  Peony  and  Iris  Societies. 

Even  though  you  know  the  exact  varieties  you 
want  our  unique  guarantee  of  14  years  assures  you 
of  getting  them. 

In  business  since  1856 

PETERSON  NURSERY 

Wm.  A.  Peterson,  Proprietor 

30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Hicks  Time- 

for  Seashore  and  Mountain 
and  All  That  Lies  Between 


Saving  T  rees 


When  nor’easters,  blustering  along  coast  and  mountain  side,  whip  the  branches 
furiously;  when  summer  breezes  play  around  the  foliage  and  the  well-developed 
top  casts  a  welcome  shade,  then  you  realize  that  Hicks  Time-saving  Trees  are 
adaptable  to  all  situations. 

Hicks  Time-saving  Trees  can  be  moved  now — in  full  leaf — with  perfect 
safety.  They  can  be  used  for  avenues,  for  entrance-courts,  for  lawn  specimens, 
or  for  large  groups — thus  adding  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  holdings. 


VARIETIES  AND  SIZES  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 


TIME-SAVING  EVERGREENS 


Size 

Each 

Per  10 

White  Fir 

2-  3 

ft. 

$  2.50 

$  22.50 

3-  4 

ft. 

4.00 

3  5.00 

4-  5 

ft. 

5.00 

45.00 

6 

ft,. 

10.00 

6-  8 

ft. 

20.00 

Nikko  Fir 

3-  4 

ft. 

6.00 

50.00 

(Japanese) 

5-  6 

ft. 

10.00 

90.00 

8-10 

ft. 

40.00 

Japanese  Cypress 

(Green) 

1-  V/2  ft. 

2.50 

20.00 

Japanese  Cypress 

(Golden) 

1 

ft. 

1.25 

10.00 

Japanese  Cypress 

1 

ft. 

2.00 

(Blue) 

? 

ft. 

3.00 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

8-  9 

ft. 

40.00 

American  Hemlock 

3 

ft. 

3.50 

30.00 

4 

ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

Japanese  Hemlock 

2-  254  ft. 

3.00 

25.00 

3-  4 

ft. 

5.00 

45.00 

6 

ft. 

10.00 

Austrian  Pine 

7-10 

ft. 

35.00 

10-12 

ft. 

45.00 

Jack  Pine1 

6-  8 

ft. 

10.00 

90.00 

8-10 

ft. 

15.00 

Mugho  Pine 

1 

ft. 

3.00 

25.00 

1J4  ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

Red  Pine 

4-  5 

ft. 

5.00 

40.00 

6-  8 

ft. 

20.00 

Scotch  Pine 

3-  4 

ft. 

3.00 

25.00 

8-10 

ft. 

25.00 

180.00 

White  Pine 

4 

ft. 

3.00 

25.00 

5 

ft. 

6.00 

50.00 

6 

ft. 

10.00 

75.00 

S 

ft. 

15.00 

Japanese  Yew 

4-  5 

ft. 

1S.00 

(Upright) 

5-  6 

ft. 

25.00 

Japanese  Yew 

VAx. 

2  ft 

6.00 

50.00 

(Flat  Form) 

154x4  ft. 

25.00 

TIME-SAVING  SHADE  TREES 


Norway  Maples 


Height 

Diam.  Each 

JO 

18-22  ft. 

4  in.  . , 

. £  15.00 

£125.00 

18-22  ft. 

4 y2  in  . 

.  25.00 

225.00 

18-22  ft. 

5  in.  .  . 

.  40.00 

350.00 

22-24  ft. 

6  in.  16 

yrs.  old..  50.00 

450.00 

24-30  ft.  8-10  in. 
European  Hornbeam 

8  ft. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

16  ft. 

Shingle  Oak 

.  100.00 

15.00 

18.00 

25.00 

40.00 

50.00 

900  00 

12-14  ft. 

2J4  in. 

.  12.00 

16-18  ft. 

3  J4  in. 

.  20.00 

16-18  ft. 

4  in.  .  . 

.  35.00 

Pin  Oak 

18-20  ft. 

\y2  in. 

.  35.00 

1S-20  ft 

5  in.  .  . 

.  60.00 

20-26  ft. 

6  in.  .  . 

.  75.00 

25-28  ft. 

7  in.  . 

.  100.00 

26-28  ft. 

8-9  in. 

.  150.00 

Scarlet  Oak 

4  ft. 

1.50 

12.50 

6  ft. 

2.00 

17.50 

8  ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

10  ft. 

1 J4  in. 

.  6.00 

50.00 

Linden  8  ft. 

2.00 

17.50 

10  ft. 

1  *4  in. 

.  2.75 

25.00 

12  ft. 

2  in.  . . 

.  3.50 

30.00 

14  ft. 

2/2  in. 

.  5.00 

45.00 

14  ft. 

3  in.  .  .  . 

.  12.00 

100.00 

Sweet  Gum 

10-12  ft. 

1J4  in. 

.  3.50 

30.00 

12-14  ft. 

2-3  in. 

.  6.00 

50.00 

14-18  ft. 

3-4  in 

.  25.00 

16-20  ft. 

4-5  in. 

17  yrs.  old  45.00 

16-22  ft. 

5-6  in 

.  60.00 

Tulip  Tree 

8  ft. 

5.00 

2  5.00 

10  ft. 

4.00 

35.00 

14  ft. 
18  ft. 

15.00 

25.00 

120.00 

HICKS  HOME  LANDSCAPES 

1923  EDITION 

Some  of  our  friends  say  this  is  the  best  book  we  have 
ever  issued.  Profusely  illustrated  with  paintings  by 
Miss  Amy  Cross  and  Walt  Huber;  photographs  in  color 
and  black;  other  unusual  features  of  value  to  home  owners 
everywhere.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  to  you  on 
request. 


HICKS  NURSERIES 

Box  M 

WESTBURY,  L.  I.  NEW  YORK 
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JjLIES 


THE  MONTH  of  June  is  the 
ideal  time  to  plant  the  gor¬ 
geous  tender  or  tropical 
Nymphaeas. 

We  offer  strong,  pot-grown  plants 
of  a  grand  assortment  of  both  day 
and  night  blooming  varieties  in  all 
colors,  also  Victoria  Trickeri. 
Hardy  Nymphaeas  and  Nelum- 
biums  cannot  be  supplied  at  this 
season. 


All  are  described  in  Dreer’s  Gar¬ 
den  Book  which  also  gives  full  in¬ 
formation  on  growing  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds. 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


We  offer  free  to  our  patrons  the  advice 
of  our  experts  in  devising  plans  for 
ponds  and  selecting  varieties. 


V 

I 

l 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAPANESE  IRISES 

The  Most  Distinctive  of  all  the  Irises 
Order  Now  for  Fall  Delivery 

Six  Japanese  Irises  You  Will  Want 

1.  SHIMO-NO-TSUKI — 3  large  petals;  white  veined  and  speckled  violet. 
Purple  standards.  60c  each. 

2.  ZAMO-NO-MORI — Three  immense  white  falls,  with  clearly  marked  sky- 
blue  zone  in  center,  standards  white  margined  soft  blue,  75c.  each. 

3.  MT.  FELL— 6  large  white  petals  with  deep  blue  lines.  Blooms  late.  60c  each. 

4.  SINJO-NO-HARA — (Chameleon) — 6  petals  heavily  blotched  crimson,  50c  each. 

5  KOKO-NO-IRO — 6  large  royal  purple  petals  with  yellow  centers.  A  brilliant 
variety,  40c  each. 

6  GEKO-NO-NAMI — 6  large  creamy  white  petals,  40c  each. 

1  root  of  each  of  these  Japanese  Irises,  $3.00  postpaid 

2  roots  of  each  of  these  Japanese  Irises,  $6.00  postpaid 
Write  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Perennials,  Peonies,  Irises,  in  fact — 

EVERYTHING  FOR  YOUR  GARDEN  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

JACOB  SCHULZ  CO.,  Inc. 

550  S.  Fourth  Avenue  Louisville,  Ky. 
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SPRAYING  CHERRIES  FOR 
LEAF  SPOT 

LAST  summer  many  Cherry  plantings  in  New 
York  State  shed  their  leaves  prematurely  due 
to  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  cherry  leaf  spot 
disease.  The  early  shedding  of  the  leaves  in 
this  way,  year  after  year,  greatly  weakens  the 
trees  and  may  eventually  kill  them.  Last  year’s 
fallen  leaves  will  be  the  chief  source  of  infection 
this  spring  unless  they  were  plowed  under  in  the 
fall,  says  the  Geneva  Station  authority,  and  in 
any  event  the  fruit  grower  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  an¬ 
other  outbreak  of  the  disease  this  coming  season. 
“Removing  the  chief  source  of  infection  by  plowing 
under  the  leaves  is  the  first  step  in  the  successful 
control  of  the  disease,”  says  the  Station  specialist, 
“but  plans  should  be  made  for  following  this 
up  with  lime-sulphur  spray  to  be  applied  (i) 
just  as  the  petals  fall  in  the  spring,  (2)  about  ten 
days  later,  and  (3)  just  before  the  fruit  turns  red. 
A  fourth  application  is  sometimes  made  to  good 
advantage  shortly  after  the  fruit  is  harvested. 
Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries  are  equally  susceptible 
to  the  disease,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in 
spraying  Sweet  Cherries  as  they  are  subject  to 
burning  with  lime-sulfur.  A  mixture  containing 
1  gallon  of  standard  strength  lime-sulfur  to  40 
gallons  of  water  will  give  best  results  with 
Sour  Cherries,  while  for  Sweet  Cherries  the  pro¬ 
portion  should  be  1  gallon  of  lime-sulfur  to  50 
gallons  of  water.” 

DON’T  MIX  WHEAT  STRAW  IN 
HORSE  MANURE 

RATHER  surprising  results  are  reported 
from  the  use  of  wheat  straw  with  horse 
manure  in  a  series  of  recent  tests  at  the  N.  Y. 
(Geneva)  Expt.  Station.  Whenever  straw  was 
added  to  the  manure  together  with  some  pre¬ 
servative  such  as  peat  or  acid  phosphate,  a 
marked  loss  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  manure 
was  noted.  Also,  when  fresh  straw  was  added  to 
manure  applied  to  growing  crops  a  decidedly  det¬ 
rimental  effect  was  noted  as  compared  with  the 
results  secured  from  the  use  of  fresh  manure 


A  Tonic.  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  OPEN  ROAD,  by  David  Grayson 
5  Vols.  Leather,  boxed  $12.50.  Singly  $2.50.  At  all  booksellers.  DOLTBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
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Turns  Fuss 


LOTOL 


Into  FUN! 


L0T0L. 


Millions  of  destructive  insect  pests  “get  away 
with  it”  year  after  year  simply  because  the 
gardener  dreads  the  preliminary  botheration. 

It’s  the  nuisance  of  pots  and  pans,  of  tins  and 
strainers,  of  stirring  and  shaking  that  makes  people  balk.  LOTOL 
— the  new  contact  insecticide  in  jelly  form — that’s  the  answer! 

A  teaspoonful  makes  a  gallon 
“No  Fuss — N 0  Muss ” 

Just  squeeze  out  2  to  3  inches  of  the 
highly  concentrated  jelly — dissolve 
in  a  quart  of  water,  fill  your  sprayer 
and  go  ahead.  LOTOL  quickly 
routs  all  varieties  of  Aphis  (Plant 
Lice)  besides  other  soft-bodied  insect  pests.  LOTOL  is  complete 
in  that  it  contains  also  the  correct  percentage  of  spray  to  make 
it  spread,  stick,  and  wet  properly. 

For  sale  at  most  horticultural  supply  stores.  If  not  at  yours 
send  45c  for  a  tube — enough  for  6  gallons  of  spray.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  on  request. 

Dealers  THE  GARDEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Write  for  Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  and  MELROSINE 

Special  Folder  Park  Ave.  and  146th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


alone.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  re¬ 
sults  has  yet  been  found. 

With  the  addition  of  peat  to  a  manure-straw 
mixture,  the  loss  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  during 
an  interval  of  four  months  as  compared  with  a 
loss  of  32  per  cent,  where  peat  was  used  in  the 
manure  alone.  In  a  mixture  of  manure,  straw, 
and  acid  phosphate  the  loss  amounted  to  35  per 
cent,  in  four  months,  while  with  acid  phosphate 
and  manure  alone  this  loss  was  only  25  per  cent. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Station  specialists  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  manure  in  improving  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  are  due  largely  to 
the  organic  matter  which  it  contains,  so  that  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  any  practice  which 
hastens  the  loss  of  this  material.  So  far  as  the 
Station  experiments  have  gone,  it  seems  that  the 
best  results  will  be  secured  where  acid  phosphate 
is  mixed  with  the  manure  as  soon  as  it  is  voided, 
and  the  mixture  stored  in  a  covered  shed  or  pit 
until  such  time  as  it  can  be  conveniently  spread 
on  the  field.  Scattering  two  handfuls  of  the  acid 
phosphate  in  each  stall  each  day  and  allowing  the 
animals  to  trample  it  into  the  manure  is  said  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  and  much  easier  than  trying  to 
mix  the  materials  in  any  other  way. 
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Keep  ON  the  Grass 


A  STRETCH  of  green  fawn — 
inviting  to  the  eye,  restful  to 
the  tired  foot  that  has  tramped  on 
city  pavements — should  it  be  de¬ 
faced  by  ugly  signs  that  shriek  at 
you  to  “Keep  off  the  grass”? 

Luther  Burbank  says  it  should 
not! 

From  South  America  he  has  imported 
the  Lippia  Lawn,  which  actually  “makes 
a  better  appearance  when  it  is  frequently 
trodden  upon,  and  subjected  to  treatment 
that  would,  injure  or  destroy  an  ordinary 
grass  lawn.” 

Lippia  is  not  really  a  “grass”  at  all,  but 
a  plant  much  better  for  fine  lawns.  It 
needs  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  water,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  the  rolling  and  mowing 
that  costs  so  much. 

Let  Luther  Burbank  help  you  with 
your  lawn,  your  flowers,  your  vegetables. 
Begin  now:  read  with  our  compliments 
the  famous  little  introductory  book 

“Half-Hour  Experiments 
with  Plants'* 

This  book  contains  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  helpful  chapters  from 
Luther  Burbank’s  life  work,  the  famous 
eight-volume  nature  library  that  bears 
his  name. 

Whether  you  garden 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  this 
little  book  will  open  up  a 
whole  new  world  of  in¬ 
terest  and  satisfaction  to 
you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  your  copy;  it  will 
come  by  return  mail. 

I"  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  < 

j  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City  * 

I  Seed  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  4  “Half -Horn-  Experiments  j 
J  With  Plants/’  and  complete  details  about  Luther  Burbank’s  ! 

|  books  in  your  new,  color -illustrated  edition.  | 

!  Name .  i 

I  Address . 1 

I  ! 

!  . . . 2026-BKL  L  I 

l_~. — 


It's  June  Time  All  the  Time 

If  Y  ou  Have  One  of  Our  Greenhouses 


Flower  filled,  fragrance  laden  dune,  you 
always  have  but  a  toss  of  a  stone  from 
your  window,  out  of  which  you  can 
glance  and  see,  not  just  a  greenhouse, 
but  a  magic  crystal  gazing  globe  which 
makes  your  flower  dreams  come  true. 

Sunshine  filled  flowers  you  can  always 
have  on  your  table,  and  always 
aplenty  for  every  morn,  not  to  mention 


tokens  for  friends  whenever  you  in¬ 
cline. 

There  is  nothing  like  this,  owning  your 
own  greenhouse!  For  the  few  thous¬ 
ands  it  may  cost,  there  is  no  investment 
comparable  to  its  continuous  pleasure 
yielding  dividends. 

Send  for  booklet  “Owning  Your  Own 
Greenhouse/’ 


HAtctLm^-yCon.pany- 


Home  Offices  and  Factory — ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON-9  ROCHESTER 

Empire  Bldg.,  13th  &•  Walnut  Sts.  101  Park  Ave.  294  Washington  St.  Commerce  Bldg,,  1 19  Main  St.  East 


Brooder  for  SO  to  roo  chicks  No.  3  Poultry  Hoiise  for  60  hens — 2  units  Setting  Coop 

Best  For  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Much  of  the  stock  and  less  work  and  trouble  for  you.  Hodgson  Poul- 

risk  is  taken  out  of  poultry  raising  if  your  chickens  are  try  Houses  are  weather-proof  and  vermin-proof.  Shipped 

kept  in  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses.  They  guarantee  com-  in  sections  that  you  can  erect  quickly  and  easily.  Send 

fortable,  healthful,  sanitary  living  conditions  for  your  for  catalogue  X. 

!  T I  V ■f*’’1  Portable  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  71-73  Federal  St. 

nUU UjUIl  HOUSES  Boston,  Mass.  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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An  Amazing  Value 


This  Attractive 
Lincoln  Wren  House 

$1.00 

Here  is  an  unusually  attractive  bird  house — that 
only  wrens  can  use.  It  looks  like  a  miniature  log 
cabin.  It  is  made  of  wood,  tinted  a  soft  brown  col¬ 
or  that  attracts  the  wren ;  and  has  a  strong, 
weatherproof  roof. 

The  song  of  the  wren  is  melodious  and  flutelike — 
its  amusing  ways  make  it  a  favorite  with  everyone. 

It  destroys  large  numbers  of  obnoxious  insects;  it 
never  hesitates  to  attack  dogs,  cats,  swallows,  and 
other  birds  when  they  near  its  habitation.  But  it  is 
astonishingly  friendly  to  human  beings. 

I  The  Lincoln  Wren  House  can  only  be  inhabited 

|  by  the  wren — and  it  is  built  to  especially  attract 

them.  In  appearance  it  is  the  equal  of  wren  houses 
costing  five  to  seven  dollars.  And  yet  because  we 
;  build  in  tremendous  quantities — and  ship  knocked- 

down,  in  a  form  that  any  child  can  quickly  put  to- 
I  gether — we  are  able  to  sell  this  attractive  bird 

;  house  for  only  $1.00 — prepaid.  (West  of  Denver 

and  Canada  $1.25.) 

Here  is  a  real  bird  house  bargain  that  you  should  take 
|  advantage  of! 

|  Attract  wrens — they  will  liberally  repay  any  attention 

you  give  them. 

j  Send  $1.00  now  for  each  Lincoln  Wren  House  you  want. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  to-day. 

!  If  you  aren’t  delighted — money  back. 

I  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  in  now. 

LINCDLN  URENHDU5E 

FIANUFACTURED  ay  JOHN  LLO«dO  UJHIGHT  incXHICACSD 


John  Lloyd  Wright,  Inc., 

723  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago 

Print  your 

John  Lloyd  Wright,  Inc., 

1  723  N.  Wells  St..  Chicago. 

name  and 

1 

J  Gentlemen : 

address 

1  Please  mail  at  once  [  ]  Lincoln  Wren  Houses. 

Enclosed  is  #1.00  for  each  wren  house  ordered  as  above 

plainly  on 

1  shown.  It  is  understood  that  you  will  refund  this  amount  if 
j  for  anv  reason  I  am  not  delighted  with  the  value. 

this  cou- 

1  Send  to 

pon — and 

1  Name  . 

i 

mail  it  in 

Street  . 

NOW 

j  City  . 

1  State  . 

Hammond’s  Insecticides 


Continue  to  Help  the  Nation  in 

Garden  and  Field 


t«aoe  mark- 


Slug  Shot 


Thrip  Juice 

bodily  destroys  all 
kinds  of  plant  lice  or 
Aphis.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  contact  poison 
used  against  all  sap¬ 
sucking  insects. 

Copper  Solution 


is  a  proven  preventa¬ 
tive  of  blights  and  rose 
rust.  It  stops  the 
spores  that  spread  the  trouble. 

Write  us  for  Booklet— 


They  are  known  from  ocean  to 
ocean  as  sure  remedies,  safely 
handled  and  easily  applied. 

kills  Potato 
Bugs,  and 
other  pests  that 
chew  foliage.  Sold 
in  1  lb.  cartons,  tin 
canisters  and  in  bulk. 

Grape  Dust 

is  a  fungicide  prevent¬ 
ing  mildew  and  other 
plant  diseases.  Equally 
effective  for  greenhouse 
or  outdoor  use.  An 
easily  applied  powder. 


Ask  your  Dealer 

Seed  Dealers  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  sell 
Hammond’s  Gold  Medal  Remedies.  Let 
us  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  “Insects  and 
Blights”  which,  for  thirty-six  years  has 
helped  this  nation  save  gardens. 


ra*D|;  MAKPL 


HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON  NEW  YORK 


Why  shouldn’t  you 

have  the  most  beautiful  magazine? 


Nothing  is  too  good  for 


subscribers 


June  is  the  Great  Travel  Number. 

The  next  three  numbers  give  a  wealth  of  photographs  upstairs 
and  down  of  show  places  of  noted  people,  practical  details  on 
building,  furnishing  and  beautifying  the  small  house  of  modest 
price,  paintings  reproduced  in  full  color,  which  may  be  framed; 
gardens,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  boating,  fine  cattle,  clothes, 
antiques. 

See  the  articles  on  “The  Bedroom”  and  “The  Nursery”  in  the 
series  “Decorating  the  Small  House.”  See  the  plans  prepared  by 
local  groups  of  best  architects  for  each  region  for  houses  costing 
$6,000  and  $8,000.  See  “Building  the  Garage”  by  one  of  New 
York  suburban  district's  well-known  architects,  and  “Lighting  the 
House,”  showing  all  the  best  systems,  which  cost  least,  and  sev¬ 
eral  new  ideas. 

Have  COUNTRY  LIFE  for  yourself.  Trial  rate 

3  Months  for  $1.00 

SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON 


COUNTRY  LIFE  GND.  6-23 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

Enter  my  subscription  at  the  SPECIAL  TRIAL  RATE  of  3 
months  for  $1.00.  Start  with  June  issue. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . . . 
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IgLj ff  The  Growth  of 
A  New  Idea 

"0 


* 


But  seven  short  years  ago,  a  new  cultivat- 
ing-weeding  idea  was  born.  Struggling  through 
garden  work  with  old  fashioned  tools — chop¬ 
ping  the  soil  inch  by  inch,  proved  too  slow 
and  tiresome  work  for  a  man  with  an  in¬ 
ventive  turn  of  mind.  After  considerable 
experimenting  the  founder  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  invented  the  Gilson  Dubl-Duti — 
the  greatest  scuffle  hoe  extant.  Other 
new  tools  followed.  To-da>  the 
entire  line  is  accorded  nation-wide 
recognition. 

“ Better  Crops 
Through  Cul¬ 
tivation 


'1 


plete  stroke. 


-jir 

will  tell  you  more  about 
the  Gilson  line.  Gilson’s 
tools  are  fast,  effective 
Culti  vator-W  eeders. 
Performance  counts, — 
they  cover  a  square 
foot  with  each  com- 
Big  time  savers  and 
easy  to  operate.  Let  the  booklet 
tell  you  more  about  them. 

J.  E.  GILSON 

COMPANY 
303  Valley  Street 
Port  Washington, 

Wisconsin 


A  Voice  In  The  Wilderness ?= 

SOME  of  my  friends  tell  me  no  one  cares 
about  “prophets”  any  longer!  But  I  am 
convinced  that  I’ll  find  a  few  friends  ready 
to  listen  to  strange  lore. 

The  climate  of  western  Washington  is  like  that  of 
Holland.  The  wonderful  growth  and  increase  of  the 
small  planting  of  Narcissus  bulbs  made  in  this  soil  and 
in  this  climate  years  ago  demonstrated  that  nowhere 
can  better  bulbs  be  grown  in  greater  quantity  than  here. 

These  American  bulbs  have  the  very  great  advant¬ 
age  of  being  much  more  early  to  bloom  when  “forced” 
under  glass  as  well  as  when  planted  outdoors.  For 
naturalising  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  in  the  lawns  of 
town  and  county  places  the  bulbs  may  be  had  here  and 
planted  in  the  pleasant  planting  month  of  September 
They  bloom  the  following  spring. 

Those  who  begin  to  plant  large  quantities  of  Nar¬ 
cissi  bulbs  now  will  soon  find  themselves  in  advance  of 
a  very  popular  movement,  especially  plantings  out  of 
doors,  called  naturalizing. 

Narcissus  once  planted  need  no  attention,  growing 
and  multiplying  as  do  the  wild  flowers,  hence  are  as 
permanent  investment  as  are  shrubs. 


TVnw  for  Action - Send  One  Dollar  by  way  of 

lyoiv  jor  Action.  experiment  and  1  will  mail  you 
postpaid,  30  fine  Daffodil  Bulbs.  I  advise  planting 
“Queen  of  the  Chalice  Cups”. 

Complete  free  list  on  request! 

GEO.  LAWLER 

Gardenville  Tacoma,  Washington 


1  and  2  oz.  Sizes 

Free  Nicotine 

RED  RING  BRAND 

30  and  50  Cents  Each 

The  professional  grower 
is  not  satisfied  with 
anything  but  a  highly 
refined  product.  Why 
should  you  accept  a 
dirty  Nicotine  Sulphate 
substitute? 

Order  from  your  dealer 
or  write  us  if  he  does 
not  carry  it. 

Nicotine  Mfg.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Special  Pricings  On  Bulbs 
Up  To  July  Twenty- fifth  Only 

The  very  same  bulbs  that  we  are  pricing  so  reasonably  to  you  below, 
will  cost  you  at  the  very  least  10  per  cent  more  next  Fall.  The 
reason  for  which  is  just  this.  By  not  later  than  July  twenty-fifth,  we 
must  send  our  complete  bulb  order  to  Holland.  All  orders  received 
by  that  time,  we  can  count  on. 

On  the  bulbs  bought  for  Fall  sales,  however,  we  must  take  a  risk 
which  every  law  of  sound  business  protection  demands  that  a  higher 
price  be  charged  to  cover  that  risk.  So  order  at  once.  Make  sure  of 
your  saving.  Here  are  4  choice  collections.  Every  bulb  top  notch 
quality.  Varieties  of  the  finest. 


Garden  No.  1 

Garden  No.  2 

Garden  No.  3 

100  Bulbs 

250  Bulbs 

500  Bulbs 

in  10  Varieties  $3.50. 

in  20  Varieties  $8.25. 

in  25  Varieties  $16. 

Fall  Price  will  be 

Fall  Price  will  be 

Fall  Price  will  be 

$4.50. 

$11. 

$21. 

20  Hyacinths 

60  Daffodils 

120  Daffodils 

20  Daffodils 

40  Hyacinths 

100  Crocus 

20  Early  Tulips 

30  Darwin  Tulips 

80  Hyacinths 

20  Darwin  Tulips 

20  Cottage  Tulips 

60  Darwin  Tulips 

20  Crocus 

20  Breeder  Tulips 

40  Breeder  Tulips 

30  Early  Tulips 

40  Cottage  Tulips 

50  Crocus 

60  Early  Tulips 

Garden  No.  4 

1000  Bulbs 
in  40  Varieties  $30. 
Fall  Price  will  be 
$40. 

240  Daffodils 
150  Hyacinths 
200  Crocus 
125  Darwin  Tulips 
75  Cottage  Tulips 
85  Dutch  Breeder  Tulips 
50  Double  Early  Tulips 
75  Single  Early  Tulips 


Prices  good  only  until  July  25.  Send  for  new  Import  Ten  Ten  Bulb  Book 

f^TuliuS*  f^gekr.S'  Cor 

I  -  J  At  Tho  Si<jTn  of  The  EvenSro^n  Trt?o 
i  Box  10,  Rutkerford  N.J. 


An  einirongeavoiunlebrary  “THE  COMPLETE  GARDEN”  byAlbM.tsDATaylor’ 

<1  Price  $6.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers— Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


“Little  Wonder  Hedge  Trimmer”  — 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off. 

With  Lawn  Clipping  Attachment 

This  new,  wonderful  device  makes  hedge  trimming  a  pleasure.  Trims 
any  shape  hedge,  more  evenly  and  5  to  10  times  faster  than  the  old,  hard 
hand-shears  method. 

Saves  Time,  Labor,  Money 

In  use  on  thousands  of  estates,  homes  and  institutional  grounds. 

Hedge  inmmer  Strong,  durable  and  perfect  in  operation.  Equipped  with  lawn 
clipping  attachment  it  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  every  owner  who  wants  his  hedge  and 
lawn  to  look  right. 

3  sizes,  30";  40"  and  60"  blades  $25  to  $35 

Lawn  Clipping  Attachment  -  $15  extra 

Can  also  be  used  in  rough  field,  adjustable  to  any  height.  Cuts  10  times  as  fast  as  scythe. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Live  dealers  and  agencies  wanted  everywhere. 

John  C.  Dettra  Machine  Co.  Oaks,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Lawn  Clipper 


DETCO  MFG.  CO., 

Selling  Agents— Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise, 
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BEAUTIFY  YOUR  LAWN  and  GARDEN 

“Dayton  Sprinklers”  will  water  your  lawn  or  garden  as  gently  as  the  summer  rain.  They  do  their 
work  well,  better  than  a  man  can  do  it.  “Dayton  Sprinklers”  are  better  for  grass,  flowers  and  shrubs  than  sprinkling 
with  a  hose.  The  nozzle  can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  lawn,  without  shutting  off  the  water  or  getting  wet. 

Dayton  OSCILLATING  Sprinklers 

will  sprinkle  either  in  a  complete  or  a  half  circle  and  waters  every  inch  of  the  ground,  from  the  machine  to  a  diameter  of  80  feet.  They  will 
operate  on  any  pressure  from  20  pounds  up.  They  are  also  made  for  mounting  on  pipe  risers  for  irrigating  large  gardens,  and  farms  with  feed 
pipes  either  overhead  or  underground.  Dayton  Sprinklers  have  been  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for'  over  8  years.  Postpaid  $8.00. 

THE  DAYTON  IRRIGATION  CO.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

Japanese  Bamboo  Stakes  (Last  for  years,  do  not  decay) 
For  staking  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  etc.  50  100  250 

Green  Colored  Invisible — 3  feet  long  .75  $1.30  $3.00 

4  feet  long  .85  1.50  3.50 

6  feet  long  natural  2.00  4.50 

Extra  Heavy 

For  Dahlias,  young  trees,  Tomatoes,  Pole  Beans,  etc. 

4  feet  (diameter  §  to  f  inch)  2.00  3.50 

5  to  feet  (diameter  f  inch)  2.75  5.00 

8  feet  (diameter  §  to  f  inch)  5.00  10.00 

Japanese  Bamboo  rake.  Light  and  Flexible,  each  $1.75 
Raffia  White,  per  lb.  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.50 
Raffia,  Green  Invisible,  Tape  on  spools  (very  strong)  $1.50 


Send  for  our  Garden  book ,  listing  Rare  seeds ,  Bulbs 


H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO. 


Est.  46  years 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Frost  Defying 
Chrysanthemums 

Set  out  plants  from  pots  in  June 
and  have  abundant  flowers  in 
October. 

Ask  at  once  for  our  fully  descriptive, 
illustrated  catalogue  G 

MOONS’  NURSERIES 
MORRISVILLE  PENNA. 


— Most  Talked  About  Flower  Book - 

Published  in  the  last  four  years— Be  sure  to  read  “Unvarnished  Facts 
Edition  of  Tips  and  Pointers  for  Beginners  with  Peonies.” 

PEONIES 

Printed  in  colors.  Send  25c  to  HENRY  S.  COOPER,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Make  Your  Garden 

An  Outdoor  Living  Room 

Use  your  garden  more  this  summer.  A  few 
pieces  of  Art  Stone  furniture  will  help  make  a 
soothing,  restful  retreat  of  any  garden.  A  Bird 
Bath  will  surprise  you  in  the  way  it  attracts  the 
desirable  songbirds.  This  feature  provides 
many  hours  of  fascinating  entertainment.  Prices 
and  sizes  from  $4.50  to  $22.50. 

Catalogue  G  describes  bird  baths,  fountains, 
benches  and  all  kinds  of  garden  furniture  and 
ornaments.  Made  of  permanent  Architectural 
Art  Stone  beautifully  designed  and  executed. 
Reasonably  priced.  IOC  in  stamps  brings  you  the 
beautiful  catalogue. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATING  COMPANY 
1602  So.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago 


FOR 

EVERY  PURPOSE 

ROSE  ARCHES 

TRELLIS 


37  BARCLAY  ST.  N.Y. 


An  Extraordinary  Offer  of 

SURPLUS  IRIS 


At  a  fraction  of  their  actual  value 
Every  one  a  real  beauty — no  poor  ones 

Juniata — Clear  blue,  very  fragrant,  large 
handsome  flowers  on  long  stems.  Prolific 
bloomer.  Makes  a  gorgeous  bouquet.  Each 
50c;  dozen,  $4.50;  hundred  $20.00;  thou¬ 
sand,  $100. 

Rose  Unique — Said  by  the  originator  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  pink  Iris.  Very 
early.  Prolific  bloomer.  Each,  50c;  dozen, 
$4.50;  hundred  $20.00;  thousand,  $100. 

Oriental — Rich  royal  blue  with  bright  orange 
beard.  Tall  and  striking.  Each,  50c;  dozen, 
$4.50;  hundred,  $20.00;  thousand,  $100. 

Dr.  Bernice — No  color  description  can  do  it 
justice.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A 
combination  of  coppery  bronze  and  rich  vel¬ 
vety  crimson.  Each  25c;  dozen,  $2.25; 
hundred,  $10.00. 

Florentina — Delightfully  fragrant  White 
faintly  flushed  lavender.  Each  20c;  dozen, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $8.00;  thousand,  $40.00. 

Nibelungen — A  bi-color  of  great  beauty. 
Fawn  yellow  standards,  with  violet  purple 
falls  margined  fawn.  Each,  25c;  dozen, 
$2.25;  hundred,  $10.00;  thousand,  $50.00. 

Iris  King — Very  properly  named.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  old  gold  and  maroon  that  makes  it 
the  king  of  Iris.  Each,  40c;  dozen,  $3.50; 
hundred,  $15.00;  thousand,  $75.00. 

Mrs.  H.  Darwin — Early  white  slightly  reti¬ 
culated  violet.  Free  flowering.  Each,  20c; 
dozen,  $1.75;  hundred,  $8.00. 

Red  Cloud — Very  beautiful.  Rosy  lavender 
— bronze  standards  with  rich  velvety  crim¬ 
son  maroon  falls.  Each,  50c;  dozen,  $4.50; 
hundred,  $20.00. 

One  each  for  $3.00  parcels  post  prepaid. 

Three  each  for  $7.50  parcels  post  prepaid. 

No  orders  accepted  amounting  to  less  than 

$2.00. 

Cash  with  order  please. 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 

Bayside  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


RUSTIC  BIRD  HOUSES  FOR  GARDEN 

3  for  $6.00  and  Parcel  Post,  weight  of  three  10  lbs. 

Crescen t  Co.  “BIrdville”  Toms  River,  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


^AUR  plant  resources,  comprising 
over  800  cultivated  acres,  enable 
us  to  assure  you  that  no  matter  what 
your  planting  plans  call  for  in 

Trees ,  Shrubs 
Evergreens  or 
Perennials 

We  can  fill  any  requirements  to 
your  maximum  satisfaction.  Write 
for  our  catalogue. 

“Successful Jo*  over  a  century  * 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 
Singer  Building,  New  York 
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START  ANY  TIME 


There  need  be  no  delay  in  any  of  your  cherished  “old-fashioned” 
hardy  garden  dreams!  The  midsummer  months  are  just  as  good 
to  make  the  start  as  spring  or  fall,  provided  you  start  with 

Palisades  POTGROWN  Perennials 

A  compact  root  system  in  a  firm  ball,  ready  to  expand  as  soon 
as  it  gets  a  chance;  as  much  real  plant  as  you  would  ordinarily 
get  after  several  months  of  garden  growth — such  comes  to  you 
from  this  nursery. 

Several  hundred  distinct  varieties  available  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Safe  arrival  in  perfect  shape  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  gladly  mailed  free  on  request.  Please  mention  Garden  Magazine. 

PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

A.  L.  CLUCAS,  Mgr. 

Sparkill  New  York 


Reproduction  from  photograph 
showing  Cornell  underground 
system  in  operation 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 
FOR  PRIVATE  ESTATES 

The  Cornell  Systems  of  Irrigation — under-' 
ground,  overhead,  and  portable — are  used 
in  the  grounds  of  many  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  estates  throughout  the 
world. 


Springtime 
in  Your  Garden 


should  bring  you  the 
added  delight  of  having 
flowers  you  have  never 
seen  before.  The  Tulips 
and  Daffodils  described 
in  my  Blue  Book  of 
Bulbs  include  many 
rare  or  little  known  var¬ 
ieties,  as  well  as  every¬ 
day  kinds  for  everyday 
purposes. 

It  Will  be 
Lovelier  than  Ever 

if  you  have  The  Blue  Book 
of  Bulbs  to  help  you  plan 
next  year’s  garden.  This 
book  will  be  a  revelation  to 
gardeners  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  newer  im¬ 
portations  from  Holland. 
The  Blue  Book  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from 
orders  amounting  to  $2.50 
and  over. 

Chester  Jay  Hunt,  Inc. 

Mayfair 

Dept.  B,  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 


The  Cornell  Irrigation  Systems  will  make 
your  lawns  noticeably  more  handsome, 
flowers  more  profuse,  and  gardens  more- 
productive. 

The  Cornell  Systems  may  be  installed  at 
any  time  without  injury  or  unsightliness 
to  lawn  or  garden. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  booklet  de-* 
scribing  permanent  and  portable  outfits 
for  country  estates,  country  clubs,  and 
gardens. 


W.  G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

45  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING,  HEATING,  LIGHTING 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

Washington 


Boston 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 


Kansas  City 

Cleveland 

Newark 


Systems  of  Irrigation 


IlllillllllllllllllllHlll 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Visit 

Nursery 


POT  GROWN  ROSES 

Hybrid  Tea,  Polyantha,  Climbing  and  Tree  Roses.  We  have  many 
thousands  of  potgrown  roses  for  summer  planting.  Ask  for  list. 

JAPANESE  YEW 

The  Lawn  and  Hedge  Evergreen  of  the  Future 

The  hardiest,  greenest  and  best  of  all  evergreens,  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  for  lawn  specimens.  It  will  grow  everywhere.  Ask  for  pamphlet. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Nurserymen  and  Florists  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


High  Grade  Stock 
of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 


Sundorne  Irises 

12  Different  Bearded  Irises,  not  labelled,  for  $1.10. 
SENT  POSTPAID  IN  JUNE. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Love  Riderwood,  Maryland 

Japanese  #arben# 

Unique  and  attractive,  skil¬ 
fully  and  quickly  con^ 
structed 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


The  Attractive  Back  Lawn 


When  the  clothes  are  taken  in,  the  Hill  Champion 
Clolhes  Dryer  may  be  removed  easily,  leaving  the  clothes 
area  free.  It  is  a  time  saver  because  one  need  not 
carry  the  basket  about  in  hanging  up  or  taking  down 
the  clothes.  The  revolving  arms  bring  all  the  line  within 
easy  reach.  This  dryer  is  made  co  last  a  lifetime.  Write 
for  our  folder  E  giving  complete  information. 


HILL  CLOTHES 
DRYER  CO. 

50  Central  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


k 


Perfect  roses  and  other  flowers  like  those 
you  admire  at  florists  and  strive  to  grow 
in  your  own  garden,  are  possible  only  when 
plants,  leaves  and  buds  are  kept  free  from 
aphides  (plant  lice),  thrips,  leaf  hopper  and 
similar  insect  pests  by  spraying  thoroughly. 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  “old  reliable”  specific  for 
all  these  enemies  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Now  is  the  time  to  spray. 

Bottle  making  6  gallons  of  strong  spray,  35  cents. 
At  your  dealers.  If  he  is  out,  sent  us  his  name. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Incorporated  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Black  Leaf  40 

40  %  NicotiHE 


CHOICE  AND  RARE 

PEONIES 

SEND  FOR  MY  SURPLUS  PRICE  LIST 
O.  L.  RINGLE  -  WAUSAU,  WIS. 


SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Designs 
From  $4.50  Up 
Memorial  Tablets 

Also  other  garden  requisites 
Manufactured  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 


SPRYWHEEL 


Garden 
Tractor 

Simple,  dependable,  economical,  light  and 
durable.  Easy  to  handle.  Works  between 
narrow  rows.  Lawn  mower  attachment. 
Send  for  circulars.  Agencies  open. 
Also  Domestic  Electric  Systems. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

32-54  Alger  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Aphine — The  safest  form  of  insect  insurance.  A  spray  rem¬ 
edy  for  green,  black,  white  fly,  thrips,  soft  scale,  and  most 
sap  sucking  insects.  Easily  applied — effective. 


Fungine — For  rust,  mildew,  and  all  sorts  of  blights. 
Vermine — Sure  eradicator  for  worms  and  insects  working  in 
the  soil. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

If  not.  We  Will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  ch' '  ’■ 
or  money  order.  Gallon  $3.00 — Quart  $1.00 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Madison  New  Jersey- 


Just  to  show 
you,  we  will 
send  12  fine 
specimen  plants, 
PREPAID,  for  one 
dollar. 

Your  money  back 
if  you  want  it. 


MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES 

By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

“The  most  joyful  and  gorgeous  satire  on  the 
motion-picture  industry  that  has  ever  appeared; 
a  novel  packed  with  humor  by  a  man  of  great 
gifts  for  fantastic  whimsy  and  acute  observation; 
the  latest  and  perhaps  the  best  work  by  one  of 
the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  literary  artists 
in  America.” — New  York  Tribune. 

$1.75  EVERYWHERE 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Water  Hyacinths 

Need  only  water 
in  which  to  grow. 
Propagate  rapid¬ 
ly,  giving,  until 
frost,  continuous 
mass  of  spike 
blooms,  azure 
blue  shaded  to 
deeper  blue  in 
center,  yellow 
eye.  Foliage, 
dark  glossy  green. 
Gives  to  pools, 
conservatories 
and  aquariums  a 
rich  tropical  ap¬ 
pearance.  Also 
can  be  grown  in 
As  they  looked  July  last  year  vases  and  tubs. 


Your  Garden  Equipment 

Can  be  Permanent 

In  the  manufacturing  of  Pergolas,  Entrance 
Gates,  Shelter  and  Garden  Houses,  we 
invariably  use  Roll's  patended  lock-joint 
Wood  Columns  of  which  we  are  the  origina¬ 
tors  and  sole  manufacturers.  Kolbs  Col¬ 
umns  are  columns  of  permanence— archi¬ 
tecturally  and  mechanically  correct.  We  are 
headquarters  for  Garden  Equipment  of  the 
better  kind.  If  interested  send  30c  in  stamps 
for  Catalogue  H-34  which  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  yard  and  garden 
adornment. 

If  interested  in  Columns  for  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior  use,  send  20c  in  stamps  for  Catalogue 
H-47. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office 

2155-87  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office  and  Showroom 

6  East  33th  St.,  New  York  City 


Dean  Irises  Lead 

IRIS  orders  booked  now  for 
July  delivery.  Our  Iris  need 
no  recommendation.  The  class 
of  stock  we  have  furnished  for 
several  years  is  well  known. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Moneta  California 


Strong,  selected 
plants,  the  size  to 
give  satisfaction,  with 
good  roots,  packed 
in  moss,  f.  o,  b.  Lake 
Charles,  100,  $2.75, 
500,  $13.00;  1000 
$25.00. 


GULF  FARMS,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
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Dodson 

Bird  ^ 
vTlouse^Y* 


Order  Dodson  Bird  Houses  Today ! 

You  can  attract  the  beautiful  song  birds  and  save 
your  trees  and  shrubs.  These  famous  houses 
bring  the  birds!  Years  of  study  by  a  nationally 
known  ornithologist  have  perfected  them.  The 
birds  love  the  quaint  Dodson  houses.  Each 
house  is  scientifically  constructed  to  meet  a  dif¬ 
ferent  bird’s  requirements.  Their  variety  pre¬ 
sents  a  fascinating  study  and  immeasurable 
enjoyment.  Give  the  song  birds  the  best  and 
they  will  reward  you  by  their  willing  labors, 
^  season  after  season.  See  the  Dodson  Houses 
^  everywhere!  Sent  promptly  from  Kankakee 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Inc. 

709  HARRISON  AVE.  KANKAKEE,  ILL.  -^4 


k 

(Above)  Mt  Dodson  is  President  of  the  American  (Above) 

BLUEBIRD  Audubon  Association  MARTIN 

- - HOUSE 

^  This  beautiful  heuse 

brings  the  purple  martins 
to  rid  the  mosquitoes.  White 


HOUSE 

A  4-compartment  house.' 

Designed  to  care  for  each 
brood  of  a  lovely  bluebird 
family.  Everlasting  fir,  cypress 
shingles  and  copper  coping.  To  set 
on  pole  or  post,  21  inches  high ,  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Price s  $6.00. 

Wren 
Robin 

Woodpecker 
Swallow 
Fly  Catcher 


fine,  colony  stile,  28  compart, 
ments,  2bx27x31  inches ,  To  go 
on  pole.  Price  $16.  Other  stylet 
up  to  $78.00. 

Chickadee 
Nut  Hatch 
Cat  Bird 
Cardinal 
Thrush 


FREE'  Learn  about  the  birds  in  Mr.  Dodson’s  fascinating  book - 
let“Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  ThemJ’Qladly 
sent  upon  request.  It  tells  why  bird  houses  must  be  correct. 

Dodson  Famous  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  remove  this  pest,  $8.00 


Use  Y our  Lawn  This  Year 


Beautify  it — make  it  a  part  of  your  home.  First,  sur¬ 
round  your  property  with  a  Page  Protection  Fence. 
Behind  this  friendly  barrier,  develop  garden  and 
flower-plot,  trees  and  shrubs  in  seclusion  and  safety. 

A  Page  Fence  makes  your  lawn  a  beautiful,  livable 
place.  All  the  family  can  enjoy  its  healthful,  happy 
hours  without  danger  of  intrusion. 

This  is  fence  time.  Send  for  interesting,  illustrated 
book,  Fences  For  Protection  and  Beauty.  A  card  or 
letter  brings  it.  No  obligation. 


PAGE  FENCE  &  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASS’N 
217  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


cyfmcrh&Oe's 
Jlrst  wire* 
Jenct-Md' 


imn*  »«** 

**yhe  mly  wipe 
jenez  made  ef 


PROTECTION  FENCE 


Somebody’s 

Opportunity 

BECAUSE  of  the  owner’s  chronic  ill  health,  a  really 
unusual  opportunity  presents  itself  to  some  one  or 
more  persons  to  secure  an  outdoor  flower-plant  nursery 
(located  near  New  York  City)  of  more  than  national 
fame  and  one  of  the  most  successful  businesses  (chiefly 
mail  order)  of  its  kind  in  America;  founded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  18  years  ago. 

During  the  good  and  bad  times  of  the  last  four  years 
and  with  the  owner  absent  during  the  chief  order  and 
shipping  season  for  four  to  five  months  at  a  time,  the 
profits  have  averaged  $20,000  per  year  with  enough  un¬ 
filled  orders  returned  to  easily  have  brought  this  amount 
to  $25,000.  Had  the  advertiser  been  at  home  and  in 
good  health,  profits  could  have  readily  been  increased  to 
$30,000  per  year. 

This  proposition,  covering  a  business  of  both  delight 
and  profit,  will  bear  the  fullest  scrutiny  and  will  show  a 
much  larger  stock  maturing  this  Fall  than  ever  before. 

$100,000  (initial  payment  of  not  less  than  $25,000) 
will  secure  entire  ownership,  including  name,  good  will, 
stock,  equipment,  nursery  and  office  buildings  and  27 
acres  of  land.  High  grade  working  organization. 

For  particulars  address 

A.  K.  %  Service  Dept., 

Garden  Magazine  120  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


bWr 

qreenW/houses 


Greenhouse  built  for  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 

Lutton 

V-Bar  Greenhouses 

are  quality  Greenhouses  built  to  last  with  Galvanized  Steel  Frames 
throughout  and  equipped  with  indestructible  sanitary  slate  and  tile 
plant  benches. 

Not  the  Cheapest  But  the  Best 

Own  a  Lutton  V-Bar  Greenhouse  and  know  the  joy  of  having  your 
home  filled  with  your  favorite  flowers  the  year  round  raised  in  your 
own  glass  garden. 

Every  Lutton  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  is  especially  designed  and 
arranged  to  meet  your  conditions  in  the  most  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  manner. 

Our  experience  of  over  25  years  building  greenhouses  on  private  estates 
is  at  your  service. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

W.  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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“BUFFALO”  Portable 


B' 


FENCING  SYSTEM 

lUFFALO”  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM  is  the  result  of  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  and  for 
years  has  been  in  use  at  the  largest  kennels  and  finest  country  estates  in  America. 

With  the  “BUFFALO’ ’  System  you  can  build  large  or  small,  inexpensive  en¬ 
closures  for  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  or  other  small  animals  or  fowl.  It  is  neat 

in  appearance,  and  can  be  erected  or  shifted  about 
easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  of  clumsy  or  heavy  tools. 
Its  use  prevents  yards  from  becoming  barren  and  unsightly, 
and  it  permits  a  separation  of  different  breeds  of  chickens  or 
puppies  and  of  puppies  from  larger  animals  or  their  mothers. 

PRICES  (net  per  section) 

7'  long  x  5'  high .  $4.00 

2'  6"  wide  x  5'  high  (gate) .  2.50 

4'  6"  long  x  5'  high .  3.35 

8' long  x  2' high .  2.50 

61  long  x  2' high .  2.00 

F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Initial  orders  for  less  than 
six  sections  are  subject  to  an  advance  of  25c  per 
section  over  the  above  prices.  Immediate  shipments 
from  stock. 

We  also  make  FIRE  SCREENS,  VINE 
TRAINERS,  TREE  GUARDS,  LAWN  SETTEES, 
WINDOW  GUARDS,  etc.  Information  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

WRITE  for  booklet  No.  75C  which  shows  designs,  sizes 
and  prices.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.  (F  rmerly  Scheeler's  Sons)  4  7  TERRACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


.....  r  ' 


FLOWERS  HAVE  NAMES 

Know  them  by  using 

Rolph’s  Reversible 
Plant  Labels 


“They  won’t  wiggle  with  the  wind” 

Holders  made  non  turning.  Pat’d.  Nov.  14,  1922. 
Name  held  in  a  horizontal  and  oblique 
position  to  be  easily  read 

THREE  SIZES 

Small  size  12"  long  with  i"x3"  label, 

for  rockery  and  dwarf  plants 
Medium  size  22"  long  with  i|"x3"  label, 
for  perennials,  roses,  etc. 
Large  size  42"  long  with  2"  x  4"  label, 

for  peonies,  dahlias,  shrubs,  etc. 
Price  $8.00,  #10.00,  and  #12.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  the  three  sizes  25  at  the  hundred 
rate.  F.O.B.  Markham. 

Special  quotations  by  the  thousand  to  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  etc. 

Metallic  ink  for  writing  or  printing  names  on 
label  25  cts.  a  Bottle  and  specially  made  glass 
pen  for  use  with  ink  10  cts.  each. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  giving 
testimonials  of  prominent  users,  etc.,  to 

ROLPH  LABEL  WORKS 

Markham  Ontario,  Canada 


This 

Shut-off  Saves  Solution 

Just  a  grip  of  your  thumb — as  easy  as  pull¬ 
ing  a  trigger — and  the  Auto-Spray  starts  or 
stops  instantly.  There  is  no  dripping — no 
waste  of  expensive  solution. 


has  been  standard  equipment  for 
23  years.  Over  a  million  farm¬ 
ers,  gardeners  and  home  owners 
use  Auto-Spray  outfits  for  every 
spraying  purpose. 

Our  Spray  Calendar,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Cornell  Specialists, 
should  hang  in  your  workroom. 

It  tells  when  and  how  to  spray. 
It’s  free.  Send  to-day.  Ask 
also  for  catalogue. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

850  Maple  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The 

Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 

VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 

Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 

SNOWDROPS— IRISES 

Snowdrops  should  be  planted  early.  Order  now,  as  I  shall 
dig  only  to  fill  orders.  6  for  25c.,  30  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Star  of  Bethlehem ,  12  for  30c.,  postpaid. 

Irises  for  summer  delivery,  one  month  earlier  than  northern 
grown.  List  short,  but  good.  Send  for  it. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS  Carterville,  Mo. 


Rosalie’s  Humming-Bird 
Feeding  Flower 

A  beautiful  almost  indestructible  flower,  with  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which  keeps  these  tiny  birds  constantly  about  the 
border.  Used  with  great  success  in  gardens  of  many 
large  estates.  Manufactured  in  red  only.  Price  #1.00. 

Address,  BR00KW00D,  East  River,  Conn. 


My  Nursery  contains  many  varieties  of  Irises  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes: — Japanese,  Bearded,  Siberian,  Spuria,  and 
the  Crested  Irises,  Cristata,  Gracilipes,  and  Tectorum. 
This  season’s  catalog  describes  and  prices  them,  and  is 
sent  on  request. 

Visitors  are  welcome 

MRS.  FRANCES  E.  CLEVELAND 

Sunnyhrook  Iris  Garden  Eatontown,  N«  J„ 


Have  A  Glorious  Rock  Garden 


A  few  dollars  will  buy  seeds  of  the 
World*s  Choicest  Alpine  Plants, 

A  Inina  Qonrle  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
f\.£ir6  il.ipint£  OCCU5  choicest  collections  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  sold  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Lists  free. 

Sample  packet  containing  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  $1.00.  Thirty  varieties,  $2.00. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Anderson,  Glenn  Hall,  Leicester,  England 


AS  I  look  upon  the  Exquisite  Beauty  of  my 
Dahlias, — those  Soul-inspiring,  Mind-entran¬ 
cing  Wonders  of  the  Flower  World,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  faint  glimpse  of  that  Great  Eternity  which 
He  has  promised  to  those  that  love  Him. 

E.  L.  Kunzman 

INDIANA  DAHLIA  FARM  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Catalogue  free.  1500  varieties  of  Dahlias 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  the  Farm 


\WAY  WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 

Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
1  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 


Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced 
supervision  in  the  field  required. 

Simple  to  in- 

stall,  nothing  -S  ' 

to  get  out  of 
order.  t 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 

Sent  free  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

2*86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  MARK  OF  A  GOOD  MOWER 


STAYTITB 

handles  identify 

Pennsylvania 

Lawn  Mowers 


Pennsylvania 

Qualify  Mowers 
At  Hardware 
&Seed  Stores 


t  Quality 


Choice  JAPANESE  and  GERMAN  IRIS 

Dahlias — Phlox 

Polyantha — Roses — Hybrid  Tea 

Perennial  Plants 

List  gladly  sent  on  request. 

HURLEY  BROS.  CO.  CLOSTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ULENSPIEGEL 

By  CHARLES  de  COSTER 

Translated  by  F.  M.  Atkinson 

A  Flemish  epic  which  ranks  with  Don  Quixote  and  the 
other  great  picaresque  romances,  now  for  the  first  time 
published  in  a  complete,  unexpurgated  English 
translation. 

Price,  per  set  of  2  Vols.,  $5.00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


Distinctive 

ZANE-WARE 

GARDEN  POTTERY 

Entirely  new  designs  suitable 
for  exterior  decoration  made 
in  a  Gray  Stone  finish. 
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HOLLAND  BULBS 

Send  for  our  Special  List  of  Choicest 

DARWIN,  BREEDER  and  REMBRANDT 
TULIPS  and  RARE  NARCISSI 

TO  BE  ORDERED  BEFORE  JULY  TENTH 


And  we  will  also  send  our  fall  catalogue 
containing  a  complete  list  of  Bulbs,  Peonies, 
Iris,  Phlox  and  hardy  Perennials  —  just 
what  you  want  for  fall  planting. 

Send  your  order  for  Holland  Bulbs  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  ordering  early  you  have 
our  special  list  of  rare  and  newer  varieties, 
also  our  fall  catalogue  to  select  from. 


FRANKEN  BROS. 

Box  152  DEERFIELD,  ILL. 


Bird  Bath  No.  547 


PoJfEFCf 

^QiVes  tfie 
Essential  ^Joucri 


A  Bird  Bath  will  make  a 
delightful  spot  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  bringing  the  birds  with 
their  merry  note.  Vases  and 
shapely  Jars  form  charming 
contrasts  in  nature’s  setting. 

Our  collection  of  enduring 
Terra  Cottas  also  includes 
Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Benches,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  accessories  for  the  garden, 
sun  room,  and  house. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300 
numbers  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


Gauoway  Terra-CoTta  Company 

3214  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Fencing  You’ll  Like 

CTYLES  for  every  need  are  shown  in 
*  '  our  new  catalogue.  And  the  prices 
will  please  you.  for  iron  fencing  doesn’t 
cost  as  much  as  you  think. 

Don’t  wait  longer  for  the  fencing  or 
gates  you  have  been  wanting,  but  send 
for  our  catalogue  to-day.  With  a  blue 
print  of  the  entire  job  and  complete  cost 
figures  before  you  it’s  easy  to  select 
fencing  the  Enterprise  way. 


Protects  and  Beautifies 

Homes  Gardens 

Parks  Orchards 

Country  Estates 


Enterprise  Iron  Works 

1139  East  24th  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Rosenfield’s  Superb  Peonies 


Aristrocrats 
of  the 
Peony 
Family 


Home  of  the  famous  Deep  Red 

“ KARL  ROSENFIELD ” 


FREE — We  will  send  without 
charge  to  every  lover  of  peonies 
our  beautiful  32  page  illustrated 
book  “Superb  Peonies.”  This 
book  contains  full  descriptions 
of  more  than  1 00  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  modern  peonies. 
It  also  contains  information  on 
selecting,  planting,  and  care  of 
peonies.  Send  your  name  and 
address  to-day. 

ROSENFIELD  PEONY  GARDENS 

Reno  Rosenfield,  Owner 

72nd  and  Bedford  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Special  Offer 
to  Nature  Lovers 

Little  Nature  Library  4  Volumes  1,104  Pages 
2,891  Subjects,  Profusely  Illustrated  in  Colors — 
Sent  on  10  days’  FREE  EXAMINATION 


HUNDREDS  of  the  most  interesting  and  absorb¬ 
ing  stories  you  ever  read  are  found  in  the  four 
beautiful  books  of  the  Little  Nature  Library.  Ex¬ 
perts — not  cold  scientists  merely,  but  warm  nature 
lovers  in  every  fiber  of  their  beings — give  freely  of 
their  lore. 

One  of  them  begins  with  the  marvelous  life  of 
the  trees.  You  come  to  understand  how  a  tree 
breathes;  how  it  digests  its  food;  how  it  hibernates 
like  certain  animals,  still  alive,  during  the  cold 
weather;  how  it  provides  in  the  fall  for  the  spring 
to  come.  You  learn  to  recognize  the  hundreds  of 
species  by  leaf,  by  bark,  by  shape  or  stature.  With 
this  added  knowledge  the  woods  will  present  a 
thousand  points  of  interest  you  never  saw  before. 

The  next  one  tells  of  the  birds.  Fascinating  novelettes,  de¬ 
licious  little  comedies,  absorbing  tragedies  are  spread  before  you 
in  the  life  stories  of  over  500  different  bird  species.  You  learn 
their  songs  and  the  meaning  of  the  notes.  You  understand  their 
wonderful  guiding  instincts.  You  appreciate  their  indispensa¬ 
bility  to  human  and  animal  life.  You  are  prepared  to  recognize 
them  on  sight  and  to  greet  every  one  as  a  jolly,  clever  little 
friend. 

The  wild  flowers,  more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  present  end¬ 
less  avenues  of  unflagging  interest.  All  the  knowledge  of  a  skilled 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  INC., 

Dept.  L-1166,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Little  Nature  Library  for  my  7  days’  FREE 
examination.  After  7  days  I  will  either  send  you  $1.50  and 
then  $2.00  a  month  for  3  months,  or  return  the  books  to  you 
without  owing  you  a  cent. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


botanist,  combined 
with  the  insight 
for  romance  of  a 
born  story-teller, 
is  offered  you  lav¬ 
ishly  in  the  flower 
book. 

And  butterflies! 

Who  has  not  marveled  at  their  gorgeous  beauty  and  wondered 
at  their  mysterious  life-processes?  The  growth  and  development 
of  those  fairy  creatures  is  fully  and  scientifically  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  you  are  introduced  to  and  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  numerous  species  and  genera. 

The  Little  Nature  Library 

The  Little  Nature  Library  consists  of  four  handsome  volumes 
containing  more  than  1,100  pages — with  144  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  in  natural  colors  and  48  more  in  photographic  black  and 
white.  Nearly  2,900  different  subjects  make  it  a  perfect  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  its  kind.  The  information  is  absolutely  authoritative, 
written  by  recognized  experts,  yet  put  in  an  easy,  non-technical 
style  that  will  delight  you.  The  titles  are:  “Birds,”  by  Neltje 
Blanchan;  "Trees,’’  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers;  “Wild  Flowers,” 
by  Neltje  Blanchan,  and  “Butterflies,”  by  Clarence  Weed. 

Send  No  Money 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  Very  Special  Offer  on  these 
wonderful  books.  We  are  offering  to  send  them  FREE  to  any 
nature  lover  for  7  days’  thorough  examination.  Merely  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  they  will  come  to  you,  at  once, 
postpaid.  Then  examine  them  at  your  leisure  for  7  days.  Read 
as  much  as  you  like  If  after  7  days’  examination  you  are  not 
perfectly  delighted,  you  may  return  them  and  you  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  out.  But  if  you  want  to  keep  them,  as  we  feel 
sure  you  will,  you  not  only  can  buy  them  now  at  an  exceptionally 
low  price,  but  you  have  three  months  in  which  to  pay  for  them, 
at  only  $2  a  month. 

Don’t  let  this  opportunity  pass.  These  are  just  the  kind  of 
books  you  have  long  wanted.  Tear  out  the  coupon  NOW  and 
mail  it  TO-DAY.  Be  sure  to  get  in  on  this  special  offer. 


Do  You  Know 

Why  certain  wild  flowers  smell  sweeter 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning? 

How  the  heavy  seeds  of  the  wild  black¬ 
berry  are  carried  to  seemingly  in¬ 
accessible  places? 

What  are  the  common  and  scientific 
names  of  all  the  numerous  species 
of  butterflies? 

Why  a  tree  will  die  if  only  the  bark 
is  circled  with  a  deep  cut? 

When  the  buds  actually  form  on  the 
twigs?  Not  in  the  spring,  as  is 
usually  thought. 

Where  the  butterflies  may  be  found 
in  winter? 

Which  bird  never  hatches  its  own 
eggs  or  cares  for  its  young? 


City .  State . 

If  you  prefer  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $7.00  in  full  payment. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  INC., 

Dept.  L-1166  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


“Jt  is  a  good  plan  to  have  markers  that  can 
withstand  the  weather — Helen  Morgenthau  Fox 
in  The  Garden  Magazine. 

Whether  you  grow  lilies  from  seed  or  perennials,  or  want  to 
mark  your  roses,  dahlias,  peonies  or  iris — you  need  my  Plant  Mark¬ 
er  (Patented  “Marxit.  ’  ’  Write  your  own  labels  and  insert  them  in 
the  strong  glass  tube  which  is  contained  in  a  heavy  galvanized 
wire  holder,  15  in.  long. 

24  Complete  Markers  with  label  pad,  $2.40  postpaid 
FRANK  F.  SEIDTS 

Conshohocken  Pennsylvania 


Hardy  Perennials 

and  the  best  of  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Fruit  trees  and  Berry 
Plants  are  offered  in  our  1923  catalogue.  Special  offer  of  30 
Canterbury  Bells  or  30  Foxgloves  in  separate  colors  for  $3.00. 

GEO®  Do  AIKEN  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont ,  it*s  Hardy" 


A  Power  Plant  In  the  Garden 

Users  of  the  Macultivator  tell  us  that  not  for 
twice  the  price  would  they  be  without  its 
Here  is  a  piece  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  worthy  of  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  every 
estate  owner  or  suburbanite 
who  has  a  half 
acre  or  more 
under  cultivation. 
It  does  the  work 
of  four  men  and 
does  it  better. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our 
claims  by  writing  to-day 
for  special  circular. 

THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  CO. 

1319  Dorr  Street  Toledo,  Ohio 


IRIS 


Send  for  catalogue 

Longfield  Iris  Farm 

Bluffton  -  Indiana 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


“Moved  eleven  times  in  eighteen 
months — as  good  as  ever ” 

HODGSON  Portable  Houses  are  built  in  sec¬ 
tions,  finished  to  the  smallest  detail  and 
firmly  bolted  together.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  possible.  The  frame  of  sturdy 
Oregon  pine,  the  walls  and  roof  of  red  cedar. 


Cedar  is  the  most  durable  wood  known,  it  is  also  very 
light.  For  this  reason  Hodgson  Houses  may  be  taken 
down  and  moved  to  another  locality  quickly  and  easily. 


Send  for  our  catalogue  K,  which  shows  many  beautiful 
Hodgson  cottages  and  homes  (actual  photographs).  Also 
portable  garages,  playhouses,  poultry-houses,  etc.  Write 
to-day. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  required  bv  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  published 
Monthly  at  Garden  City,  New  York  for  April  2,  1923.  State 
of  New  York,  County  of  Nassau.  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  S.  A.  Everitt,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Treasurer  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  owners  of  the 
Garden  Magazine  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Leonard  Barron, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Business  Managers,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  F.  N.  Doubleday,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.;  S.  A.  Everitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Page, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  Russell  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.; 
Nelson  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Florence  VanWyck 
Doubleday,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.;  Alice  DeGraff.  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Etherington,  50  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Wm.  J. 
Neal,  120  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Henry  L.  Jones,  120  W. 
32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Daniel  W.  Nye,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Hessian,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  E.  French  Strother, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  W.  Herbert  Eaton,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)  NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


( Signed )  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  April,  1923. 
[seal]  ( Signed )  Frank  O’Sullivan 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 


CACTI  GIVEN 

and  my  new  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Cactus  Culture  Book 
with  order  for  two  large 
blooming  size  Cactus  plants 
with  rainbow  spines  for  only 
98c  postpaid. 

MRS.  H.  F.  FEEBA(=K 
2831  Pershing  Drive 
El  Paso.  Texas 


MORE  PERFECT  PEONIES— BY  GUMM 

As  Good  As  Any,  and  Better  Than  Many 

Grower  of  the  world’s  best  Peonies. 

New  catalogue  and  new  prices 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  Specialist 

REMINGTON  INDIANA 
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A  Shelf  of 

GARDENER’S  BOOKS 
Planning  Your  Garden 

by  W.  S.  Rogers 

Back  of  every  garden  is  the  plan.  If  legitimate  pride  and 
personal  interest  make  you  want  to  lay  out  your  garden  yourself, 
this  complete  and  practical  guide  with  105  illustrations  will  answer 
all  questions  of  planning.  ($1.75) 


Lawn-Making 

by  Leonard  Barron 

The  first  practical  guide  to  the  making  and  upkeep  of  the  lawn. 
Mr.  Barron’s  idea  is  “to  make  the  lawn  once  and  for  all,”  and  to 
that  end  he  discusses  each  type  of  seed  and  soil,  reveals  several 
“secret”  lawn  mixtures,  and  keeps  always  in  mind  the  fine  agree¬ 
ment  of  beauty  and  utility.  Illustrated.  ($1.75) 


“All  that  is  very  vtell,” 
answered  Candide,  “but  let 
us  cultivate  our  garden.” 

—Voltaire 


The  Vegetable  Garden 

by  Adolph  Kruhm 

The  whole  how  of  growing  your  own  fresh  vegetables.  The 
right  variety  for  your  locality,  and  the  type  of  each  which  makes 
for  quality,  not  mere  bulk.  Illustrated.  (#1.75) 


House  Plants 

by  Parker  T.  Barnes 

Mr.  Barnes  says — “The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  discuss 
fully  those  house  plants  which  are  sure  to  succeed.”  Bulbs,  ferns, 
flowers,  all  may  be  grown  indoors  as  successfully  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  grew  them,  but  the  rules  must  be  obeyed.  Illustrated.  ($1.75) 


The  Complete  Garden 

by  Albert  D.  Taylor,  M.S.A. 

Fellow,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

“It  tells  what  plants  to  use  in  every  conceivable  condition  of  soil  and  environment.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination;  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  his  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  amateur  gardeners.” — N.Y.  Post 

Many  illustrations.  ($6.00) 


Doubleday, 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Page  &  Co. 

In  Canada:  25  Richmond  St.,  W.,  Toronto 
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Twenty-five  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

With 

Garden  Magazine 

The  best  tool  for  your  garden 

— -Never  grows  dull 
— Never  loses  its  point 
—Always  bright 
— Always  ready  for  use 
— The  best  cultivator  on  the  market. 

In  the  Garden  Magazine  each  month  are  the  latest  cultural 
methods,  the  newest  insecticides,  the  most  timely,  practical  ar¬ 
ticles  on  all  phases  of  garden  work. 

Twelve  issues  of  this 

Best  of  all  Garden  Magazines 

for  $3.00 

and 

Twenty-five  choice  gladiolus  bulbs  with  our  compliments 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  me  Garden  Magazine  for  one  year  and 
twenty-five  choice  gladiolus  bulbs.  I  enclose  $3.00  in  full 
payment. 

Name . Street . 

City . State . . 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  mutilate  this  magazine  by  cutting  out  this  coupon,  just  send  a  written  order. 


FOR  SALE 


A  Choice  Piece  of  Perpetual  Summerland 


Fortunately  for  you,  its  location  is  one  that  will  exactly 
suit  you. 

As  for  size,  it  is  neither  too  big  nor  too  little,  but  one  that 
just  fits  your  requirements. 

In  an  almost  mystic  way,  this  available  bit  of  perpetual  sum¬ 
merland  is  always  flower-filled. 

Sometimes  it  is  filled  with  those  lovely  old-timey  favorites  of 
our  Colonial  days. 

Then  again,  it  is  queenly  roses  and  exquisite  gardenias. 


Or  if  you  like,  literally  floods  of  sunshine-filled  daffodils. 

And,  of  course,  violets,  and  orchids,  with  juicy  peaches 
and  thin-skinned  succulent  grapes,  ripened  months  before  the 
out-door  ones. 

As  for  the  cost  of  this  piece  of  perpetual  summerland  that  is  a 
detail  that  can  be  arranged  entirely  to  your  satisfaction. 

At  your  suggestion,  we  will  gladly  call  and  talk  it  over, 
or  if  you  prefer,  will  send  you  an  informative  piece  of 
printed  matter. 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 


Iord,&  J)urnhain(o. 


BOSTON-1 1 
Little  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

CHICAGO  EASTERN  FACTORY  WESTERN  FACTORY  CANADIAN  FACTORY 
Cont.  Bank  Bidg.  Irvington,  N.  Y„  Des  Plaines,  Ill,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


CLEVELAND 
407  Ulmer  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
Commerce  Bldg.  1247  So.  Emerson  St. 

BUFFALO  TORONTO 

White  Bldg.  Harbor  Commission  Bldg. 


■1 


Are  These  At  Work  Among  Your  Garden  Treasures? 

Are  the  vicious  Rose  Bugs  having  their  feast  of  feasts  among  the  delicately  petaled  flowers  this  month?  Are  they 
doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  your  coming  crop  of  grapes  besides?  The  avarice  of  these  destructive  insects  seemingly 
knows  no  “tabu.”  Guard  your  garden  with 


MELROSINE- 

Fatal  to  Every 

T  he  faithful  use  of  MELROSINE  will  not 
only  check  and  kill  the  present  invaders  but 
persistent  applications  will  go  a  long  way  to 
reduce  subsequent  hatchings  of  these  bugs. 
A  reduced  parentage  stands  for  reduced  eggs 
and  grubs.  It  has  been  proven  that  a  persistent  campaign 
extending  over  3  years,  can  effectively  and  entirely  rid  the  gar¬ 
den  of  this  pest,  bringing  their  elimination  in  a  given  area 
definitely  in  sight. 


The  Tested  and  Proved 
Rose  Bug  Remedy 

Bug  it  Touches 

MELROSINE  is  a  great  cleansing  agent.  Besides 
saving  the  flowers  from  the  ravages  of  the  Rose 
Bugs,  it  cleans  the  foliage  which,  in  turn,  stim¬ 
ulates  growth.  MELROSINE  is  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  insecticide,  to  be  diluted  with  from  20 
to  25  parts  of  water.  It  may  be  used  freely  on  the  most  delicate 
plants  and  blossoms.  Powerful  remedy  that  it  is,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  vegetation  and  to  animal  life,  not  even  staining  the 
most  delicate  blossoms. 


FTT  B 


Go  to  Your  Dealer  for  Your  Supply 

Leading  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishments  carry  MELROSINE.  Please  ask  for  it.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send 
a  trial  can  upon  receipt  of  60c. 

IF  rite  for  descriptive  circular  giving  further  facts. 


The  Garden  Chemical  Go.,  Park  Avenue  and  146th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  MELROSINE  and  LOTOL 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS.  GARDEN  CITY.  NEW  YORK 
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SUMMER  VEGETABLES  SOME  NEW  PERENNIALS 


VOL.  XXXVII.  No.  5 


July,  1923 


Doubleday ,  ^Page  £|f  Qompany f  Garden  Qity ,  d\(ew  Tork^ 
Boston  pos  zAngeles  p hie  ago 
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HTOURING  car  comfort  for  seven  passengers  is 
-*■  broadly  significant  in  this  Reo  model.  For  room¬ 
iness  in  ample  measure  is  combined  with  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  a  moderate  wheelbase  and  the  operating 
economy  of  a  regular  five-passenger  car. 


Clean  cut  simplicity  of  design,  genuine  leather  upholstery, 
metal  framed  side  curtains,  steel  disc  wheels  with  cord  tires, — • 
these  are  amon^  the  features  that  makes  this  Reo  touring,  model 
supreme  in  7-passenger  car  values. 

A  consistently  performing  six-cylinder  engine  makes  fifty 
horse-power  instantly  available.  Intake  valves  in  head,  a  four- 
bearing  crankshaft,  positive  cooling  and  lubrication,  ground 
cylinders  and  aluminum  alloy  pistons  contribute  to  a  flexibility- 
range  of  from  one  to  sixty  miles  per  hour. 


Chassis  ruggedness  is  enhanced  by  the  inner-frame  mounting 
of  power  units, — by  a  13-plate  clutch, — by  the  amidship-mounted 
transmission  with  its  large-faced,  case-hardened  gears,  and  by  a 
sturdily  designed,  silently  efficient  rear  axle. 


^Wnifc  for  J3oo\lat  'Treasons  Jon  Jjeo" 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

cAfict/iijan 
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Hammond’s  Medal  Insecticides 
Continue  to  Help  the  Nation  in 

Garden  and  Field 


Slug  Shot 


Thrip  Juice 

bodily  destroys  all 
kinds  of  plant  lice  or 
Aphis.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  contact  poison 
used  against  all  sap¬ 
sucking  insects. 

Copper  Solution 


is  a  proven  preventa¬ 
tive  of  blights  and  rose 
rust.  It  stops  the 
spores  that  spread  the  trouble 


Write  us  for  Booklet - 

Ask  your  Dealer 

Seed  Dealers  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  sell 
Hammond’s  Gold  Medal  Remedies.  Let 
us  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  "Insects  and 
Blights”  which,  for  thirty-six  years  has 
helped  this  nation  save  gardens. 


They  are  known  from  ocean  to 
ocean  as  sure  remedies,  safely 
handled  and  easily  applied. 

kills  Potato 
Bugs,  and 
other  pests  that 
chew  foliage.  Sold 
in  1  lb.  cartons,  tin 
canisters  and  in  bulk. 

Grape  Dust 

is  a  fungicide  prevent¬ 
ing  mildew  and  other 
plant  diseases.  Equally 
effective  for  greenhouse 
or  outdoor  use.  An 
easily  applied  powder. 


majuc 


HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

BEACON  NEW  YORK 


Hunt’s  New 

GIANT  FRUITED 

Strawberries 


Plant  pot-grown  plants  now  for  a  bumper 
crop  of  big,  luscious,  juicy  fruit  next  year. 

You  will  never  realize  the  true  deliciousness 
of  Strawberries  and  Cream  for  breakfast  or 
the  after  dinner  Short  Cake  until  you  have  eaten  these  Strawberries,  picked 
fresh  daily  from  your  own  garden. 


The 

MONTAMOWEIL 

A  Qreatly  Simplified  and  Efficient 
Lawn  Moiuer 


From  the  hundreds  of  attempts  to 
produce  and  improve  the  lawn 
mou’er,  M ontamower  stands  out 
alone  as  the  only  real  advance¬ 
ment  in  generations 


*15 

Direct  to  you  from 
the  manufacturer. 
No  dealers  or 
jobbers. 


The  blades  gather  the  grass  in 
little  bunches  and  shear  them 
off  smoothly  and  evenly. 


More  Practical  Than  Any  Other  Lawn  Mower 


Montamower — the  result  of  eight 
years  of  development  is  guaran¬ 
teed  mechanically  perfect.  Owner 
satisfaction  proves  it.  Simple — 
durable  —  with  an  excess  of 
strength  in  every  part — it  gives 
years  of  service  without  trouble. 
Montamower  does  not  run  close 
enough  to  the  ground  to  pick  up 
sticks,  twigs,  etc. — it  cannot  grasp 
small  stones  that  would  injure  the 


blades.  Weighs  only  7'/2  lbs. — 
can  easily  be  handled  by  a 
woman  or  child — silent  in  oper¬ 
ation — blades  may  be  sharpened 
or  replaced  by  new  ones  at  less 
expense  than  necessary  to 
sharpen  an  ordinary  lawn 
mower.  Drive  wheels  do  not 
mat  the  grass — grass  catcher  can 
be  easily  attached.  Cuts  a  16- 
inch  swath. 


Your  appetite  will  need  no  cultivation  next  year  for 
these  delicious  dishes, — but  your  garden  does  NOW. 


Write  for  complete  Autumn  Catalogue, 
mailed  free  anywhere 


HUNT’S  PRIZE  WINNER-  A  huge  fruit  of  solid,  delicious,  juicy  meat;  as  big  at  the  end 
of  its  season  as  at  the  beginning;  midseason;  perfect -flowered, 
per  dozen  $3.00;  25  for  $5.00 

HUNT’S  CALIFORNIA.  An  extremely  heavy 
cropping  variety  of  perfect-shaped,  rich,  luscious,  highly- 
colored  fruit;  perfect -flowered. 

per  dozen  $2.50;  25  for  $4.50 

HUNT’S  JUBILEE.  Noted  for  its  strong  upright 
stems  that  hold  the  thick  clusters  of  large,  dark-colored 
fruit  well  off  the  ground;  perfect-flowered. 

per  dozen  $1.50;  25  for  $2.50 

SnPflfSl  Offpr _ ^  eacH  ^or  $5.50; 

opeudl  uner  25  of  each  for  $10.00. 

Express  prepaid  within  400  miles  of  N.  Y.  City 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 


148  CHAMBERS  ST 


NEW  YORK 


Cuts  Long  Grass 
Easily 


Cuts  and  Trims 
at  Same  Time 


Cuts  tall  gras9 — cuts  dan¬ 
delions — June  grass,  etc. 
Ordinary  mower  just 
pushes  them  over. 


Montamower  cuts  the 
lawn  perfectly  and  trims 
clear  to  walls,  fences,  etc. 
— no  fringe  left. 


T  rims  Close — No 
Harm  to  Trees 

Montamower  cuts  clear 
to  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  with¬ 
out  harming  —  no  cutting 
by  hand  necessary. 


Montamower  Sales  Company 

Perkins  Building 

GRAND  RAPIDS  -  MICHIGAN 

Reference — -Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank 

r~ — MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

!  Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1  5.00.  Please  send  one 
||  Montamower  to  this  address:  on  condition  that  if  it  is 
^  not  as  represented  my  money  will  be  refunded  on  re- 
$  turn  of  the  Montamower. 

J  Name . . . . . 

J  Address. . 


Order  a 

Montamower  Today 

Guaranteed  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  refunded. 
Send  check  or  draft  for 
$15.00.  Delivery  charges 
prepaid  if  remittance  ac' 
companies  order. 
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Gel  acquainted 
with  your 
woods — 

— the  woods  that  adjoin  any 
village,  or  estate,  the  woods  of 
Thoreau  and  Burroughs,  the 
woods  that  form  the  sanctuary 
of  all  that’s  lovely  in  the  wilds 
—study  those  woods  this  month 
and  get  acquainted  with  new 
sources  of  delight.  A  copy  of 
my  catalogue  may  prove  a  use¬ 
ful  companion  on  such  trips! 

—and  then,  I  can 
help  you — 

for  the  woodland  denizens  have 
been  my  special  favorites  for 
years.  My  plant  collection  holds 
scores  of  them  and  many,  being 
now  in  a  semi-dormant  condi¬ 
tion,  can  safely  be  transplanted 
this  month  and  next.  This  is  an 
ideal  time  to  fill  bare  spots  in 
the  foundation  plantings,  around 
the  rockery,  and  in  the  hardy 
border.  Please  write  me,  if  1 
can  help,  and  if  you  haven’t  it, 
ask  for  my  free  catalogue. 

Edward  Gillett 

Fern  and  Flower  Farm 

Southwick,  Mass. 


A  few  of  our  77  Evergreen 
Varieties 

In  August 

Plant  Evergreens 

August  is  the  ideal  month  for  transplanting  Ever¬ 
greens.  To  make  success  doubly  certain,  select  Rose- 
dale  Trees  which  have  been  transplanted  again  and  again. 
Each  transplanting  has  pruned  the  entire  root  system, 
forcing  a  vigorous  growth  close  to  the  trunk. 

You  can  save  years  of  waiting  by  ordering  our  Large 
Trees.  Your  choice  of  77  varieties  of  Evergreens,  to  say 
nothing  of  Shade  Trees  and  Fruit  Trees.  Our  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  them.  It  also  describes  the  choicest  Hardy 
Perennials,  including  Iris,  Phlox  and  other  universal 
favorites.  A  postal  request  will  bring  your  copy. 


R! 
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Burpee’s  Seeds 

for  Summer  Sowing 


CARROT— 
Early  Scarlet 
Horn 


RADISH— 
Burpee's  Rapid 
lied 


The  successful  gardener  realizes  the  tre¬ 
mendous  valueof  summer  sowing  in  order 
to  have  fresh  vegetables  of  just  the  right 
size  all  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
All  the  seeds  in  this  collection  can  be 
sown  up  to  the  middle  of  July. 

ONE  PACKET  EACH; 

Lettuce — Black-Seeded  Tennis  Ball 
Cos  Lettuce — Dwarf  White  Heart 
Endive — White  Curled 
Chinese  Cabbage — Pe  Tsai 
Carrot — Early  Scarlet  Horn 
Turnip — White  Egg 
Ruta  Baga — Improved  Purple-Top 
Yellow 

Radish — Burpee’s  Rapid  Red 
Radish — White  Icicle 
Summer  Radish — Chartiers 
Kale — Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Mustard — Burpee’s  Fordhook  Fancy 
Vz  lb.  Bush  Bean — Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green-Pod 

1  oz.  Beet — -Burpee’s  Improved  Blood 
1  oz.  Spinach — Savoy-leaved 


BUSH  BEAN 
—Burpee’s 
Stringrless 
Green-Pod 


The  above  collection  of  15  varieties  of  Burpee  Quality  Seeds 
purchased  separately  would  cost  $1.55.  It  will  be  mailed 
together  with  the  Burpee  Leaflet,  “Summer  d*  1  A  A 
Gardening,”  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  «P  1  •  U  Ur 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Planting  at  the  Right  Time 
Insures  Success 

Most  garden  enthusiasts  know  that  August  and 
September  usually  is  the  time  to  transplant  German 
Iris.  But  surprisingly  few  know  that  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  is  also  the  right  time  to  transplant  Oriental 
Poppies  and  Pyrethrums.  Both  these  plants  are 
dormant  during  that  time.  Therefore,  order  now  for 
prompt  delivery. 

Strong  Field-grown  Roots 


Oriental  Poppy 


Mrs.  Perry,  Orange  apricot 

$3.50 

$20.00 

Mrs.  Perry,  Silvery  white 

4.00 

25.00 

Princess  Victoria  Louise,  Salmon  Pink 

4.00 

25.00 

Flanders  Dark  Blood,  red 

4.00 

25.00 

Bracteatum,  deep  red 

2.50 

18.00 

Type,  vermilion  red 

2.00 

12.00 

Pyrethrum  Roseum 

Mixed  colors,  single  and  double 

2.50 

15.00 

New  Bulb  Catalogue — Now  Ready 

Offers  a  broad  line  of  the  best  Dutch  bulbs,  including 

all  the  above,  besides  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  etc. 
Thoroughly  dependable  and  truthful  descriptions  make  it  easy 
to  order  just  what  you  desire.  Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 

The  Wayside  Gardens  Co. 

MENTOR  OHIO 


ill 
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Wanted — More  Converts 


Comparatively  few  years  ago  I  became  converted  to 
the  belief  that  the  Peony  is  the  greatest  hardy  plant 
for  America.  At  first  they  proved  to  be  a  good  hobby; 
then  they  became  an  obsession  and  now  I  am  out  on  a 
campaign  to  convert  others  to  my  own  belief! 

My  Collection  embraces  the  one  hundred  varieties 
which  are  rated  highest  in  the  lists  of  the  Peony  Soci¬ 
eties.  In  addition  I  offer  the  best  blossom  producers 
for  those  desiring  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  or  land¬ 
scape  effects.  As  during  the  past  few  years,  I  now  of¬ 
fer  my  surplus.  Whether  your  garden  is  large  or  small 
and  regardless  of  where  you  live,  sooner  or  later  you 
will  want  some  Peonies; — 

Because: — 

Anybody  can  grow  Peonies. 

Anybody’s  purse  can  be  suited. 

Anybody’s  soil  can  grow  these  lovely  flowers. 

All  sections  may  enjoy  them. 

No  amount  of  neglect  will  harm  them,  and  they 

don’t  require  a  lot  of  “fussing”  about. 

Write  to-day  for  Special  Circular  of  Collections  made 
up  to  fill  different  wants,  also  special  price  list  for 
1923.  You  should  also  send  for  a  copy  of  the 

“Unvarnished  Facts”  Edition 
of  “Tips  and  Pointers ” 

Too  expensive  a  book  to  send  out  indiscriminately, 
it  will  gladly  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c — only  a  small 
fraction  of  its  cost !  Any  one  of  many  chapters  will  save 
you  costly  mistakes.  The  price  of  book  will  be  rebated 
in  connection  with  subsequent  order  for  at  least  $5.00 
worth  of  Peonies,  BUT — If  you  feel  the  book  alone  is 
not  worth  the  price  paid,  return  it  and  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


The  Brand  Peonies 

ORIGINATED  BY 

0.  F.  BRAND  &  SON 


America's 
Foremost 
Hybridizers 
of  the 
Peony 


Carrying  this  season  the  largest  stock  of  strictly  first  class  peonies 
we  have  ever  grown,  in  such  Wonderful  Brand  Varieties  as: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Brand’s  Magnificent,  Charles  McKellip,  Chestine 
Gowdy,  E.  B.  Browning,  Frances  Willard,  Henry  Avery,  Luetta 
Pfeiffer,  Judge  Berry,  Lora  Dexheimer,  Longfellow,  Martha  Bulloch, 
Mary  Brand,  Phoebe  Carey  and  Richard  Carvel. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  other 
growers,  both  European  and  American.  They  are  all  fully  described  in 
our  large  new  peony  catalogue,  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  ever 
written  on  the  peony.  This  catalogue,  which  cost  us  more  than  fifty 
cents  to  print,  is  free  to  every  intending  peony  purchaser  for  the  asking. 

THE  BRAND  PEONY  FARMS 

Box  23  Faribault,  Minn. 


■PEONIES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


To  Grow  and  Bloom  in  Your  Garden 

A  careful  selection  of  Peonies  gives  you  increasing  beauty, 
value,  and  joy  each  succeeding  year. 

Your  special  opportunity  to  secure  choice  and  new  var¬ 
ieties  in  both  scarce  and  standard  sorts  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  planting  plans. 

Your  Choice  of  Any  3  Named  in  This  Assortment  for  $15.00 

EACH 

Dr.  H.  Van  der  Tak — Early  midseason.  Very  double  rich  wine  red.  $8.00 
Georgiana  Shaylor — Midseason.  Flesh  pink  to  delicate  flesh.  .  .  8.00 
Lady  Alexandra  Duff — Lovely  French  white.  Immense  semi¬ 
double .  7.00 

Mme.  Jules  Dessert — Midseason.  Pure  white  overlaid  with 

delicate  blush .  7.00 

Solange — Midseason.  Deep  orange  salmon  overlaid  delicate  red¬ 
dish-brown  .  9.00 

Souv.  Louis  Bigot — Midseason.  Bengal  rose  shaded  salmon  pink  7.00 

Your  Choice  of  Any  3  Named  in  This  Assortment  for  $5.00 

Karl  Rosenfield— Midseason.  Rich  velvety  crimson . $2.50 

Mme.  Emile  Lemoine  —  Midseason.  Glossy  white  with  a 

satiny  pink  sheen .  1.50 

Marie  Crousse — Midseason.  Soft  salmon  pink  shaded  glossy 

satiny  lilac .  2.50 

Reine  Hortense — Midseason.  Soft  flesh  deepening  to  shell  pink  1.50 

Sarah  Bernhardt — Late  midseason.  Apple  blossom  pink  tipped 

silver .  3.00 

Prices  quoted  are  on  healthy  two  to  five  eye  roots,  absolutely 
true  to  name,  delivered  charges  paid.  Deliveries  can  be  made 
any  time  after  August  15th.,  but  your  order  must  reach  us  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  1st. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  entire  list 

American  Rose  &  Plant  Co. 

Producers  of  plants  that  grow  and  bloom 

Springfield  Ohio 


Hill 
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Jgettoeen  J^eto  $\ocfjelle  ant>  Harcfjmont 


The  work  on  our  new  show  nursery  and 
trial  grounds  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  we  invite  Garden 
Magazine  readers  and  their  friends  to  see 
these  grounds  at  any  time. 

For  Midsummer 

We  call  attention  to  the  fine  display  of 
rare  evergreens  such  as  Sciadopitys  (Um¬ 
brella  Pine),  Cryptomeria  (Japanese 
Cedar,)  Junipers  in  variety,  Retinosporas 
in  variety,  Taxus  in  variety — Boxwood, 
Standard  and  Bush. 

Send  Us  Your  Name  for  Fall  Bulb  List 


arr 


'OA&l 


Seedsmen 
Main  Street 


New  Rochelle 
New  York 


« 


% 
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Shut-off  Saves  Solution 

Just  a  grip  of  your  thumb— as  easy  as  pull¬ 
ing  a  trigger — and  the  Auto-Spray  starts  or 
stops  instantly.  There  is  no  dripping— no 
waste  of  expensive  solution. 


has  been  standard  equipment  for 
23  years.  Over  a  million  farm¬ 
ers,  gardeners  and  home  owners 
use  Auto-Spray  outfits  for  every 
spraying  purpose. 

Our  Spray  Calendar,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Cornell  Specialists, 
should  hang  in  your  workroom. 

It  tells  when  and  how  to  spray. 
It’s  free.  Send  to-day.  Ask 
also  for  catalogue. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

850  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  CAMPBELL  WATERFAN 
Rain  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

The  water  pressure  causes  the  rod  holding  the  nozzles  to  turn  back  and 
forth  in  oscillating  fashion.  An  area  size  14x60  feet  is  watered  just  like  by  a 
gentle  shower.  When  one  bed  is  thoroughly  watered,  simply  move  to  another 
bed.  Will  water  a  garden  size  30x100  within  two  hours,  without  supervision 
or  “fussing.” 

Easily  attached  to  hose,  without  tools;  easily  moved  about;  direction  of  sprinkling,  angle 
of  sprinkling,  evenness  of  water,  distribution  and  distance  of  watering  desired  under  absolute 

control.  Substantially  built  for  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  of  steel  and  brass.  Weighs  but  five  pounds.  Of 
simplest  construction,  so  nothing  can  get  out  of  order. 
Offered  under  unqualified  guarantee  alongside,  the  Water- 
fan  is  bound  to  make  many  new  friends. 


Sold  Under  This 
Unqualified 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  Waterfan  to 
operate  perfectly  with  ordinary 
water  pressure.  Attached  quick¬ 
ly  to  any  garden  hose.  If,  after 
testing,  you  are  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  Waterfan,  re¬ 
turn  it,  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 


Available  in  Two  Sizes,  as  follows: 


Waterfan — Model  No.  5 
Length,  21  in.  Weight  5 
lbs.  Waters  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  area  up  to  16x60  feet. 
Price  $ 15.00 


Waterfan — Model  No.  10 
Length,  5  ft.  Weight  10 
lbs.  Waters  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  area  up  to  22x60  feet. 
Price  $ 25.00 


Delivered  charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

Please  write  for  descriptive  circular.  Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 


Serves  the  entire  Garden 
in  Square  Fashion! 


C.  A.  SCHUBERT,  Distributor 

90  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  usefulness  of  most  movable  irrigation 
apparatus  is  circumscribed,  first  by  the  length 
of  garden  hose  available  and  second,  by  the 
fact  that  the  spray  is  thrown  in  circles!  In 
contrast  with  this,  alongside  is  illustrated  a 
little  rainmaker  that  throws  the  spray  in  rect¬ 
angular  fashion.  Prepare  right  now  to  meet 
midsummer  drouths  by  investigating  the 


merits  of 


The  New  Way — The  Sure  Way 
To  Buy  Your  Bulbs 


Your  order  is  packed  over  in  Holland  especi¬ 
ally  for  you  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Mr.  De  Wreede.  That  same  package  comes 
to  you  here,  unopened.  You  get  exactly 
what  you  order  with  the  least  possible  chance 
of  mixed  varieties. 

We  garantee  absolutely  without  reservation, 
that  every  bulb  will  flower  and  every  flower 
be  true  to  name.  There  will  be  “A  Flower 
in  the  Heart  of  Every  Bulb.” 

All  orders  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later 
than  July  15th. 

EDDY  &  DE  WREEDE 

23  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 


Send  for  catalogue  giving  complete  list  of  the  finest  bulbs 
Holland  grows. 

Special  Succession  Collection  /  of 

As  the  result  of  painstaking  care  we  can  now  offer  '  f 
you  a  certainty  of  5  long  weeks  of  successive  bulb  /  Sif  if 
blooms,  instead  of  the  usual  brief  period.  /  <£> 

This  Special  Succession  Collection  is  fully  de-  /  & 

scribed  in  our  new  Catalogue  of  Holland  Bulbs.  /  Jy  & 

/ 


/ 

/ 

/  W 


Send  for  it. 

Also  for  prices  on  the  new  list  of  bulbs  that  can 
now  be  imported  under  recent  Government 
ruling. 


4,v  x° 

/ 

/  &> 

/<?V  .•• 


Bulb  Farms: 
Sassenheim,  Holland 


Pennsylvania  Address: 
Paradise,  Pa.  Lancaster  Co. 


/aV  • 
/  v  ' 
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Will  They  Be 
Nodding  For 
You  Next  Spring? 


THOSE  of  you  who  desire  at¬ 
tractive  borders  as  shown 
above,  should  get  busy  promptly. 

Two  years  hence,  no  more  Daffo¬ 
dils  can  be  imported  into  this  Spring  Scene 

country  and  an  acute  shortage  in  at 

the  better  varieties  is  bound  to  “ Tulipdom ” 

make  its  appearance  this  fall. 

Even  common  varieties  will  be  higher  in  price. 


For  the  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Order  Before  August  1st 


While  for  the  first  time  this  fall  we  will  have  on  hand 
stocks  of  many  varieties  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch 
bulbs,  those  interested  in  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  for  the  first  time  in  years 
these  extra  early  flowering  spring  favorites  will  again  be  im¬ 
ported  and  will  be  available  in  quantities. 

A  Catalogue  Comparing  the  prices  in  our  catalogue  with 
for  Comparison  others  will  show  you  the  saving  effected  by 
ordering  promptly.  All  orders  reaching  us  before  August  1st 
will  be  filled  from  carefully  selected  quality  stocks,  packed  in 
proper  containers  for  best  carrying,  and  will  reach  you  in  the 
original  packing.  Write  for  the  catalogue  at  once — a  post  card 
will  do,  and  please  mention  Garden  Magazine. 

ZANDBERGEN  BROS. 


Oyster  Bay  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Bulb  Farms:  Valkenburg  ( near  Leiden ),  Holland 


1  JAPANESE  IRIS  f 

E  are  important  factors  in  the  make-up  of  any  garden.  We  | 

=  set  out  first  of  all  to  disprove  the  popular  fallacy  that  E 

|  Japanese  Iris  will  do  well  only  in  wet  swampy  places.  Our  = 

E  collection  grows  right  out  in  the  open  fully  exposed  to  the  i 

=  sun,  on  clay,  and  during  the  blooming  season,  visitors  have  E 

|  never  failed  to  exclaim  at  both  the  thriftiness  of  the  plants  E 

E  and  their  profuse  flowering  qualities.  When  in  need  of  = 

E  any  hardy  plants  for  the  garden  it  is  well  to  remember  | 

=  that  ours  is  an  exceptionally  complete  stock.  E 

1  THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES  f 

|  W.  H.  WYMAN  &  SON  | 

|  North  Abington  Massachusetts  E 

tii  1 1  ii  1 1 1  u  1 1 1  n  1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  ill 1 1 1 1 1 1  in nun in u  i~ 


Reasons  You  Should 
Fence  Aour  Property 


A  Page  Protection  Fence  Will— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Increase  your  property  value  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  fence. 
Add  to  the  beauty  of  house, 
lawn  or  garden. 

Give  children  a  safe  place  to 
play. 

Guard  trees,  flowers,  shrubs 
and  grass. 

Prevent  house-breaking  — 
thieves  fear  fence. 


5  Encourage  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  lawn  or  garden. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


Keep  grounds  free  of  blown 
paper  and  trash. 

Make  your  grounds  a  part  of 
your  home. 

Encourage  outdoor  life  — 
European  plan. 

Make  you  real  owner  of  your 
real  estate. 


There  are  just  as  many  good  reasons  why  your  fence  should  be  a  Page. 

IVrite  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  “Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty” 

PAGE  FENCE  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

215  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


C^Jmerica'j 
'first  wire* 

Jvnce-i883“ 


PAGE 

PROTECTION  FENCE 


ingot  Iron 

^J'hc  only  wire 
Jencc  made  of 


■  Th©  Spirit  ©£  th©  Garden 

By  Martha  Brookes  Hntdheson 

A  garden  book  different  from  all  the  rest. 
Sumptuous  and  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  book-mak¬ 
ing,  every  one  of  its  exquisite  illustrations  carries 
an  idea  for  the  garden-lover  to  translate  into  the 
terms  of  a  personal  problem,  while  the  text,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  American 
landscape  artists,  is  as  practical  in  its  suggestions 
for  all  who  have  gardens  to  make,  as  it  is  inspir¬ 
ing  to  the  contented  few  whose  gardens  are  com¬ 
plete.  In  terms  clear  even  to  the  beginner,  it 
presents  the  principles  that  form  the  basis  of  all 
successful  landscape  design. 

The  book  contains  a  most  interesting  feature 
in  an  introduction  by  Ernest  Peixotto  and  is  lav¬ 
ishly  illustrated  with  photographs  of  beautiful 
gardens  in  America  as  well  as  Old  World  gar¬ 
dens  that  have,  some  of  them  for  centuries,  been 
the  delight  and  the  inspiration  of  artists. 

Size  8 y2"  x  n^",  silk  cloth  binding,  stamped 
|  in  gold.  $8.50 

|  At  all  booksellers ,  or 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
1  Dept  G  £  Boston,  Mass. 
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•SEEN  THROUGH  EACH  ARCH  OF  PALE  GREEN  LEAVES,  THE  GATE 
OF  EDEN  SWINGS  APART  FOR  SUMMER’S  ROYAL  STATE” 

Alfred  Noyes 


There  is  a  fascination  about  things  Japanese  which  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  imitation — some  of  it  good  and 
some  bad — and  though  the  more  distinctively  Amer¬ 
ican  garden  seems  the  logical  and  fitting  expression 
of  western  landscape  art,  a  tinge  of  the  Orient  has 
on  occasion  its  charm.  (See  also  pages  307-309) 
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G.  //.  Ta n  Anda,  Photo. 


"URCHINS  LIFT  GAY  FACES  TO  THE  SUN 
WHOSE  RADIANCE  IS  CAUGHT 

BY  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  SCINTILLANT  WATERS 

*  *  *  .  * 

THE  SWEET  BREATH  OF  PHLOX 

AND  THE  LAZY  SINGING  OF  AMBER-BODIED  BEES 

SNARE  THE  SUNSHINE  WITH  CONTENT.” 


During  midsummer  the  pool  becomes  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  feature  of  the  garden,  so  refreshing  in  its 
suggestion  for  humans  and  such  a  rendezvous  for 
the  feathered  folk.  Gayety  is  the  unmistakable  hall¬ 
mark  of  Edith  Barreto  Parsons’  work  (see  also  page 
336)  here  so  happily  set  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
garden  of  Mr.  Chester  C.  Bolton,  designed  by  Mr. 
Prentice  Sanger,  Architect,  who  also  did  the  house 
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NOT  A  FORMAL  GARDEN  WITH  THE  WELL-GROOMED  BEDS 
GROWING  SCENTLESS  BLOSSOMS  WAVING  HAUGHTY  HEADS, 
BUT  A  FRIENDLY  TANGLE  *  *  * 


RIOTING  AND  TWINING  WITHOUT  GARDENER'S  ART 
SUMMER  IN  MY  GARDEN  IS  SUMMER  IN  MY  HEART.” 


The  Poppy,  long  a  favorite  on  its  own  account,  has 
since  the  Great  War  an  added  appeal.  Seen  from  the 
porch  of  Mrs.  W.  I.  Higgins’  home  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana,  this  lovely  informal  planting  of  Cornflow¬ 
ers,  Baby’s-breath  (Perennial  Gypsophila)  and  Poppies 
sweeps  off  in  brilliant  color  to  the  free  fields  beyond 


M  TIMELY  REMINDER  FOR  JULY 

“ The  weeds,  a  little  discouraged,  yield  more  easily  to  the  hoe ” 


Herein  are  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


Copyright,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  four  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


N  JULY  “the  weeds,  a  little  discouraged,  yield  more  easily 
to  the  hoe,”  so  says  the  cheery  Philosopher  of  Breeze  Hill,  and 
surely  no  one  knows  better  than  he  whose  philosophy  is  always 
based  upon  sound  experience.  Well,  when  the  weeds  give  up 
is  the  gardner’s  golden  opportunity  to  accomplish  much  with 

little  effort  and  it  is  rather  nice  of  Mother  Nature  thus  to  tip  the 

scales  on  man’s  behalf  just  when  the  hot  weather  is  coming  along. 

However,  because  there’s  a  chance  to  ease  up,  don’t  let  over-indolence 

spoil  the  several  profitable  garden  months  ahead. 

Growing  Crops  as  They  Stand 

If  a  poor  return  is  inevitable  from  any  crop  now  occupying  space,  pull 
or  hoe  it  out  and  replant.  Don’t  waste  time  and  space,  but  start 
a  supply  of  winter  vegetables.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  others  for 
fall  use.  Don’t  be  misled  into  supposing  that  late  varieties 
are  indispensable  because  they  are  for  late  use.  Early  varieties 
are  an  advantage  in  many  localities  as  they  mature  before  frost. 

Late  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery  to  be  set 
into  permanent  quarters  this  month.  The  earlier  the  better. 

Tomatoes  on  stakes  to  be  tied,  and  side  shoots  pinched  out  frequently. 
The  foliage  to  be  thinned  if  it  is  shading  the  fruit. 

Melon  and  Squash  vines  to  be  kept  off  the  ground  by  laying  brush  for 
them  to  climb  over.  Small  boards  or  pots  placed  under  Melons 
will  cause  them  to  ripen  more  evenly  than  they  do  when  left  on 
the  ground  and  will  prevent  the  flat,  bleached-out  side  often  seen. 

Potatoes  to  be  sprayed  twice  this  month  or  oftener  if  the  weather  be 
wet.  Plant  Turnips  where  early  Potatoes  have  been  dug. 

Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  and  Asparagus  to  be  well  fed  by  top-dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure,  or  fertilizer,  preferably  both  if  available.  Culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly  and  keep  clear  of  all  weeds.  Next  year’s  yield  is 
proportionate  to  the  feeding  taken  in  now. 

Spray  regularly  with  bordeaux:  Muskmelons,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins, 
and  Squashes. 

Onions  and  Leeks  to  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Vegetable  Seeds  for  Succession 

Beans  to  be  planted  for  succession.  Get  the  average  date  for  the  first 
killing  frost  in  your  locality  and  figure  the  last  sowing  according  to 
that.  Red  Valentine  will  mature  in  55  days,  if  the  frost  does  not 
kill  it  before  the  last  week  in  September.  Sowings  made  up  to 
last  week  in  July  will  yield  the  bulk  of  the  crop  before  being  nipped. 

Last  chance  to  sow  long  season  Beets,  such  as  Long  Smooth  Blood  for 
winter  use,  is  the  first  week  of  this  month.  After  that  (up  to  the 
20th  of  the  month)  early  maturing  varieties  such  as  Detroit  Dark 
Red,  Crosby  Egyptian,  Crimson  Globe. 

Carrots  for  the  winter  crop  to  be  sown  by  the  1 5th  of  the  month. 

Last  call  for  Corn  planting  July  4th,  using  such  early  varieties  as  Peep 
o’ Day,  Mayflower,  Golden  Bantam. 

Early  White  Endive  sown  the  first  week  of  the  month  will  be  ready  to 
blanch  in  early  September. 

Kohlrabi  to  be  sown  for  succession;  it  matures  in  sixty  days. 

Heat  resisting  sorts  of  Lettuce,  as  All  Seasons,  Butterhead,  and  Iceberg, 
to  be  sown  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  During  the  last  of  the 
month  use  Tender  Heart,  Black-Seeded  Tennis  Ball,  and  Big 
Boston  types. 

Radishes  for  succession  to  be  sown.  Sow  White  Strasburg,  and  Black 
Spanish  for  winter  use  up  to  the  1 5th. 


Peas  for  a  fall  crop  will  not  give  a  spring  crop  return,  so  use  heavy 
bearing,  quick  maturing  sorts;  i.  e.  Sutton’s  Excelsior,  Little  Mar¬ 
vel,  Alaska,  and  Thomas  Laxton. 

Rutabagas  for  winter  use  to  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  and  succes¬ 
sion  crops  of  Turnips  up  to  20th.  Purple  Top,  Strap  Leaf,  Am¬ 
ber  Leaf,  and  White  Globe  to  be  sown  for  late  fall  use. 

Late  Cucumbers  for  pickling  are  possibilities  if  sown  at  once  and  given 
good  care.  Liquid  manure  will  help. 

Where  the  Fruit  Is  Promising 

Summer  pruning  is  the  month’s  big  job  which  really  assists  the  trees  in 
setting  up  fruit  buds.  Go  over  all  trees  of  fruiting  size,  and  nip 
off  all  thin,  weak  interior  growth,  also  take  off  the  ends  of  any 
heavy  shoots  with  a  tendency  to  get  ahead  of  others. 

Cane  fruits  (i.  e.  Raspberries  and  the  like)  to  be  pruned  thoroughly  after 
fruiting;  cut  away  old  wood  that  has  borne  fruit;  leaving  new 
growths  to  fill  the  rows  without  crowding. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  neglected  during  the  fall  or  spring  pruning, 
to  have  some  of  the  old  wood  cut  out  now  to  give  room  for  new 
growth. 

Rub  off  surplus  growths  that  may  have  started  on  Grape  vines  where 
not  wanted. 

When  the  Strawberry  crop  is  gathered,  remove  weeds,  litter,  and  super- 
flous  runners  and  lightly  fork  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Re¬ 
plant  part  of  the  patch  each  year  to  maintain  succession. 

Thin  crop  of  heavy-bearing  fruits,  especially  Apples  and  Pears.  Re¬ 
duce  clusters  to  a  single  fruit,  and  in  the  case  of  Apple  let  fruit 
hang  10-12  inches  apart  all  over  the  tree. 

Cover  crops  in  the  orchard  to  be  plowed  under.  A  cutaway  disk 
harrow,  or  a  chain  on  the  plow  is  worth  considering  in  this 
connection. 

Where  the  Flowers  Are  Growing 

Do  not  stir  the  soil  deeply  when  cultivating;  many  plants  are  shallow 
rooted.  Cut  off  flower  heads  when  bloom  fades,  unless  saving  seed. 

Note  the  names  and  quantities  of  any  plants  needed  to  fill  gaps  and 
order  potted  plants  to  fill  now  or  in  fall. 

The  biennial  Campanulas,  Foxglove,  and  other  plants  of  this  nature  to 
be  torn  out  and  thrown  away  after  flowering.  Foxglove  seedlings 
will  spring  up  and  may  be  kept  for  next  year’s  flowering. 

Annuals  to  give  late  summer  bloom  by  sowing  now  include  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Candytuft,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Coreopsis,  Gypsophila,  and 
Cornflower. 

Continuously  flowering  plants  (Coreopsis,  Gypsophila,  and  Perennial 
Peas)  to  have  the  flowers  picked  clean  in  order  to  have  them  flower 
right  along.  Mulching  is  preferable  to  watering  (especially  on  the 
“little  and  often”  plan)  for  these  and  fall-flowering  perennials. 

When  watering,  give  water  until  the  soil  is  saturated  through  and 
through,  and  then  give  still  more.  Mulch  to  go  on  after  that. 

If  Phloxes  show  signs  of  red  spider  or  mildew,  use  a  strong  force  of 
water  from  the  hose  for  red  spider,  and  sulphide  of  potassium 
(1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water)  for  mildew. 

Move  Tall  Bearded  (German)  and  Japanese  Iris,  even  Peonies  etc., 
after  flowering  and  make  any  desired  changes  of  arrangement. 

Nasturtiums,  and  other  soft  succulent  plants  soon  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  aphis  and  are  to  be  sprayed  frequently  with  tobacco  or 
suitable  preparations. 
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Geraniums  to  be  pinched  back  to  get  bushy  plants.  Remove  terminal 
growths  with  fore-finger  and  thumb. 

Clip  Althernanthera  and  Coleus  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  On 
large  areas  a  scythe  is  a  useful  implement  for  this  purpose. 

Rambler  Roses  to  have  the  old  wood  cut  away  soon  after  flowering. 
Tie  the  new  canes  and  give  them  plenty  of'  room,  selecting  only 
the  most  desirable  of  the  new  growths,  cutting  out  weak  and 
crowded  shoots.  Ramblers  trained  against  buildings  are  generally 
infested  with  both  fungus  and  insect.  Spray  in  time  to  control. 
Keep  up  vitality  by  regular  watering. 

Bush  Roses  to  have  growths  shortened  when  through  blooming,  to 
encourage  vigorous  new  wood  for  fall  flowering.  A  dressing  of 
tankage,  blood,  manure,  and  liquid  cow  manure  will  help  consider¬ 
ably.  If  drouth  prevails,  soak  the  beds  with  plenty  of  water. 

Perennial  seeds  to  be  sown  at  once  for  flowering  next  season. 

Irrigation  the  Most  Urgent  Need 

One  good  soaking,  once  a  week  is  more  beneficial  than  a  slight  sprin¬ 
kling  every  evening.  Also,  be  sure  to  put  the  water  where  it 
belongs. 

“Leafy”  vegetables  as  well  as  root  crops  appreciate  having  their  tops 
as  well  as  their  roots  watered.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  that 
bear  fruits  (such  as  Peppers,  Eggplants,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
and  other  vining  plants)  should  not  have  the  tops  and  blossoms 
soaked  and  the  pollen  washed  away. 

Modern  methods  and  appliances  have  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
watering  comparatively  easy.  Systems  of  pipe  lines  overhead  or 
underground,  portable  sprinklers,  rotary  and  oscillating  water- 
fans  are  now  perfected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  do  their  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  efficiently.  Press  these  aids  into  service  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  July  garden 

About  the  Grounds 

For  aphis  on  any  of  the  trees  use  Black  Leaf  40,  or  Thrip  Juice. 

Finish  pruning  early  flowering  shrubs,  cutting  out  old  wood  that  has 
produced. 

Caterpillars  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  seen  or  they  will  quickly  de¬ 
foliate  any  plants  they  attack.  Borers  are  active.  A  steel  wire 
run  along  the  opening  a  borer  is  working  in  will  dispose  of  him. 

Attend  to  any  tree  having  bark  disease  or  bad  scars.  Where  decay 
has  started,  cut  out  the  soft,  punky  wood  to  real  hard,  solid  wood, 
making  the  shape  of  the  cavity  such  as  will  allow  water  to  run  out. 
If  the  cavity  is  small  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  stability  of 
the  tree  a  treatment  with  pine  tar  or  creosote  will  be  all  that  is 
needed.  This  work  calls  for  real  skill  and  any  extensive  operation 
had  best  be  given  the  specialists. 

New  plantations  to  be  protected  from  drouth  by  heavy  mulching;  it 
saves  constant  watering. 

Green  fly  or  white  scale  to  be  looked  for  on  the  Bay-trees. 

Plants  in  the  Greenhouse 

Present  neglect  of  winter-flowering  plants  in  frames  will  be  tenfold 
more  evident  during  the  winter  months. 

Plant  Carnations  in  the  benches. 

Snapdragons  for  winter  flowering  to  be  planted  in  benches  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  Keep  them  cool  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Freesias  to  be  potted  up  or  boxed;  they  will  flower  by  Christmas. 
Water  sparingly  until  growth  starts. 

Liliums  giganteum,  speciosum,  and  auratum  from  cold  storage  to  be 
potted  up.  The  first  will  flower  in  October.  After  potting, 
place  bulbs  in  a  coldframe  where  they  can  be  shaded  until  rooted. 

Bench-grown  Chrysanthemums  to  be  kept  well  watered;  also  specimen 
plants  in  pots,  and  the  large-flowered  exhibition  types.  Bush 
plants  may  still  be  pinched.  Syringe  and  spray  frequently  to 
keep  them  free  from  thrips,  aphis,  and  red  spider.  Maintain  a 
cool  buoyant  atmosphere. 

Violets  in  small  pots,  planted  on  a  bench  with  a  northern  aspect  in  a 
cool  house,  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  by  winter. 

Crotons  not  to  be  shaded  heavily  for  brilliant  coloring.  Frequent 
syringings  keep  mealy  bugs,  scale,  and  red  spider  in  check. 

Hydrangeas  for  forcing  next  winter,  now  planted  outdoors,  not  to  be 
pinched  after  the  first  of  the  month. 

Place  order  now  for  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  for  Paper  White,  Trumpet, 
and  Golden  Spur  Narcissus. 

Left  over  plants  of  Marguerites  apparently  of  little  use  will,  if  planted 


outdoors,  make  fine  growth  by  September,  when  they  may  be 
lifted  and  potted  for  early  winter  flower.  Shade  in  the  pots. 

Calla  Lilies  to  be  started  into  growth;  purchase  new  plants  now. 
Fibrous  loam,  cow  manure,  and  bonemeal  make  a  good  compost. 

Gardenias  planted  early  last  month  need  air  on  all  favorable  occasions, 
but  avoid  draughts.  Dampen  the  walks  frequently  and  maintain 
warm,  moist  atmosphere. 

Geraniums  for  winter  flowering  now  being  grown  in  pots  to  have  leading 
growths  pinched  whenever  they  show  a  tendency  to  run  away. 
Pick  off  flower  spikes.  Give  a  sunny,  well  ventilated  house; 
freedom  from  weeds  and  dead  leaves;  and  an  occasional  spraying 
overhead.  Avoid  the  use  of  liquid  manures  which  promote  soft 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers;  use  fine  bonemeal. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  for  winter  greens  to  be  purchased  in  small  pots 
and  planted  now,  if  stock  is  not  on  hand  from  seeds  sown  in  heat 
in  the  spring. 

Seeds  for  Indoor  Sowings 

Mignonette  for  winter  flowering  to  be  sown  early.  A  rich  compost  is 
essential.  Cover  seed  lightly  and  keep  moist  until  germination 
takes  place. 

Sweet-peas  and  Calendulas  (to  follow  Chrysanthemums  in  November) 
to  be  sown  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

Chinese  Primroses  to  be  sown  now  for  Christmas  flowering;  and 
Cineraria  stellata  for  cut  flowers  in  early  spring.  Baby  Primroses 
to  be  sown;  large  plants  to  be  divided  and  potted  into  2\  inch 
pots.  All  cool-house  subjects  (like  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Baby  Primroses)  need  the  coolest  possible  conditions  at  this  time. 

Seed  of  English  Wallflowers  sown  now  outdoors — later  transplanted 
6  inches  apart  and,  in  October,  lifted  and  potted,  wintered  in  a 
coldframe  with  a  little  protection  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse 
in  January — will  make  fine  flowering  plants  in  the  spring. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  for  winter  use  to  be  sown  in  a  coolhouse.  Pars¬ 
ley  also  to  be  sown  for  next  winter’s  use. 

Watercress  is  easy  to  grow  in  a  coldframe  or  cool  greenhouse  (not 
more  than  4 5 0 ) ;  if  the  temperature  gets  high  aphis  is  troublesome. 
Sow  now,  using  a  rich  soil,  and  cover  the  bed  with  an  inch  of  clean, 
sharp  sand. 

Tomatoes  for  fall  crop  to  be  sown  now  and  planted  into  permanent 
quarters  September  1st.  Fall  crop  of  Cucumbers  to  be  had  by 
sowing  English  forcing  types  now;  plant  to  permanent  quarters 
late  in  August. 

Cuttings  Under  Glass 

Lorraine  Begonias  (and  other  of  the  winter  flowering  types)  grown 
from  early  rooted  leaf-cuttings  to  have  flowers  picked  off.  If  in 
need  of  larger  pots  move  them;  but  if  in  doubt  leave  for  some  time 
longer.  Overpotting  of  these  plants  often  spells  failure,  especially 
when  watering  is  done  carelessly.  Shade  to  avoid  burning. 

Poinsettias  may  yet  be  rooted.  Purchase  small  stock  of  winter 
flowering  Begonias  to  grow  on. 

Cuttings  of  Double  Sweet  Alvssum  put  into  propagating  bench  now, 
and  later  planted  at  intervals  alongside  of  the  Carnation  benches, 
will  flower  all  winter. 

Forcing  Fruits 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  start  ripening  up  the  pot  vines  for  early 
forcing  next  winter.  Place  in  full  sun,  water  thoroughly,  and 
syringe  twice  daily. 

Fruit  houses  that  have  ripened  crops  and  are  staying  wide  open  right 
along  dry  out  rapidly.  Continual  syringing  of  trees  or  vines  will 
often  keep  the  surface  looking  half  dry.  Water  thoroughly. 

Apples  and  Pears  that  have  fruited  in  pots  to  be  fed  and  watered  for 
another  season.  Sublaterals  may  be  pinched  back  to  two  eyes. 

Care  of  Orchids 

Calanthes  to  be  looked  over  twice  a  day  to  prevent  drying  out;  these 
terrestrial  Orchids  do  not  like  as  much  spraying  as  other  kinds. 
Have  the  foliage  dry  overnight  or  spot  will  develop.  Look  out 
for  cool  nights  during  the  ensuing  weeks,  70°  at  night  is  required. 

Cypripediums  now  in  active  growth;  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  and  pans 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  will  help.  See  that  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  Ventilate  freely,  but  avoid  draughts. 
Shade  to  prevent  actual  burning. 


PRESENT  DAY  GARDENS 
IN  JAPAN 

Photograpks  by  courtesy  of 
Kiyoski  Sakamoto 


JAPANESE  IRISES  AT  HOME 

The  zigzag  bridge  is  an  ingenious  device  permitting  the  Iris 
lover  to  stroll  dry-footed  among  her  flowers  which,  as  she  well 
knows,  flourish  best  when  their  toes  touch  moisture.  The 
Japanese  Iris  is  a  familiar  of  the  American  gardener,  appreci¬ 
ated  for  the  lateness  of  its  bloom  and  for  its  languid,  stately  grace 


A  “CLOSE-UP” 

Many  little  isles  rest  on  the  serenely  spread 
sheet  of  water,  each  a  point  of  interest  quite 
complete  in  itself,  and  on  this  occasion  an 
ambitious  stork  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
add  a  last  touch  of  picturesqueness 


KORAKUEN  PARK  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  HONDU 

Laid  out  and  formerly  owned. by  a  feudal  lord  of  Old  Japan,  this  park,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Okayama- Kem,  is  one  of  that  island  country’s  most  famous  examples 
of  landscape  art.  Evergreens  in  all  sorts  of  shapes — natural  and  subdued  by 
artifice — rocks,  sand,  and  water  make  up  the  picture  so  unlike  the  more  florid 
and  less  trig  effects  of  Western  gardens 

^O'') 


THE  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  FABYAN  ON  THE  FOX  RIVER,  ILLINOIS 

Here  one  finds  oneself  in  the  midst  of  a  picture — not  merely  looking  at  one.  The  low  zigzag  bridge 
across  the  still  pool  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  true  Japanese  garden  as  will  be  seen  by  the  views 
shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Indeed  a  comparison  of  the  old  gardens  of  Japan  with  this  newer  one 
,  that  cleverly  echoes  their  art  makes  an  interesting  study  (See  page  311,  “About  Gardening  in  Old  Japan’’) 


“A  PICTURE  AND  A  POEM” 

ORIN  CROOKER 

Nature’s  Serenest  Mood  Reflected  on  the  Banks  of  an  Illinois 
River  in  a  Modern  Garden  after  the  Manner  of  Old  Japan 


'  A  JAPANESE  GARDEN  is  not  a  garden  in  the  sense  in 
which  Westerners  use  the  word.  It  is,  as  Lafcadio 
j/WW;  Hearn  has  pointed  out,  both  a  picture  and  a  poem — 
tmJlmM,  a  picture,  in  that  it  conveys  to  the  eye  an  impression 
such  as  comes  from  viewing  a  landscape — a  poem,  in  the  sense 
that  it  expresses  to  the  Oriental  some  mood  of  the  soul;  perhaps 
contentment,  serenity  or  peace.  One  should  know,  however, 
that  a  Japanese  garden  need  not  contain  necessarily  either 
flowers  or  even  trees.  The  “picture”  may  have  to  do  with 
rugged  rocks  or  barren  sands,  while  the  “poem”  may  have  a 
theme  in  keeping  with  some  wholly  harsh  and  rebellious  mood 
of  the  human  soul.  By  inference,  at  least,  the  reader  will  gather 
from  the  accompanying  photographs  that  the  Fabyan  garden 
with  its  quiet  pool,  its  drooping  Willows,  its  velvety  stretches, 
and  its  dreamy  perspectives  must  have  for  the  understanding 
Oriental  heart  a  message  of  quite  pleasing  import. 

STONES,  as  a  rule,  have  quite  a  prominent  part  in  most 
Japanese  gardens.  We  speak  not  of  stones  as  fashioned 
or  polished  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  of  stones  worn  into  varied, 
perhaps  unique,  forms  by  natural  forces.  In  such  as  these  the 
Japanese  recognizes  Nature — the  workings  of  ice  or  water  or 
volcanic  fire,  all  of  which  the  Western  mind  sums  up  vaguely, 
perhaps,  in  the  single  word,  God.  One  is  not  surprized,  then, 
to  find  in  the  garden  at  Riverbank  a  rocky  hill  created  from 
boulders  left  in  the  vicinity  by  glacial  drift.  From  between 
these  rocks  spring  dwarf  shrubs  that  soften  but  do  not  wholly 


hide  the  stones  beneath.  A  narrow  defile  offers  a  passage 
through  this  barrier  which  rises  from  the  water’s  edge.  Over¬ 
head  a  footbridge  bends.  Conspicuous  among  the  weathered 
stones  of  which  this  tiny  eminence  is  composed  one  sees  an  oval 
boulder  of  reddish  hue.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  a  man’s 
head  and  bears  across  its  face  a  distinct  cross  of  lighter  shade. 
Sometime,  when  the  earth  was  young,  a  mighty  force  shattered 
the  parent  rock  from  which  this  boulder  came.  Eventually, 
the  seams  filled  with  moulten  adamant  of  another  sort.  One 
need  not  possess  the  mind  of  an  occultist  to  glimpse  somewhat 
of  the  message  which  this  peculiar  stone  must  have  for  a  Japa¬ 
nese. 

THE  Pine  tree  and  its  near  relatives  are  apt  to  have  a  part  in 
such  a  garden.  The  evergreen,  of  whatever  sort,  speaks  to 
most  people  a  message  of  constancy  through  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons.  Furthermore,  its  sharp  needles  are  supposed  by  the 
Japanese  to  keep  demons  away.  There  is  special  need  then, 
for  evergreens  in  a  sheltered  acre  where  it  is  evident  the  motif 
deals  with  some  gentle  theme.  Water,  too,  has  its  rightful 
place  in  a  Japanese  garden.  The  quiet  pool  is  seen  to  image  its 
surroundings  and  thus  reiterate  the  message  which  is  voiced  by 
trees  and  rocks  and  sky.  Inasmuch  as  a  landscape  picture  is 
intended,  one  is  apt  to  find,  as  at  Riverbank,  tiny  hills  separated 
by  slender,  pebbled  paths  more  fit  for  the  feet  of  a  doll  than  of  a 
person  grown.  Rivulets  wind  between  these  miniature  hills  and 
are  spanned  by  tiny  bridges  that  are  humped  curiously  in  the 
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THE  LOTUS  POOL 

A  sequestered  spot  in  which  to 
meditate  on  the  message  of  each 
shrub  and  tree — the  nonchalant 
grace  of  the  Willow,  the  sturdy 
fortitude  of  little  Pines,  the 
Sumach  spreading  its  lovely 
leaves  like  strong  lace  in  the  sun 
— a  fascinating  contrast  of  form 
and  foliage  in  many  shades  of 
green  making  a  satisfying  final 
harmony 


THE  PATH  OF  DELIGHT 

The  visitor  to  Mrs.  Fabyan’s  garden 
falls  readily  under  its  spell  and  might 
imagine  himself  conjured  to  that  far 
eastward  island  country,  Japan, 
were  it  not  for  the  Poplars  in  the 
background  which  introduce  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  note 


ONE  turns  away  from 
such  a  garden  with 
somewhat  of  regret  —  not 
because  one  may  not  return, 
but  because  it  is  evident 
that  the  Oriental  finds  Na¬ 
ture  eloquent  when  to  the 


centre.  He  who  ventures  within  such  a  sheltered  area  finds  it 
strange  and  fantastic.  He  has  a  feeling  of  being  out  of  place. 
Then  it  is  remembered  that  for  once,  at  least,  one  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  picture  and  not  merely  looking  at  one. 

Wild  life  is  not  overlooked  in  a  garden  of  this  kind,  for  this, 
too,  is  part  of  Nature.  Frogs  sun  themselves  on  lily-pads  or 
jump  unexpectedly  from  beneath  one’s  feet  into  friendly  shel¬ 
ters.  Many  sorts  of  living  things,  of  course,  are  not  content  with 
the  limited  confines  of  such  a  place.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
Japanese  is  content  with  statued  images.  One  almost  stumbles 
over  a  stone  rabbit  beside  a  narrow  path.  A  long-legged  metal 
stork  stands  in  expectant  attitude  beside  the  pool.  When  some¬ 
what  of  this  is  understood,  statued  figures  are  seen  to  have  their 
place  and  serve  a  purpose.  At  night,  the  big  stone  lantern  next 
the  water’s  edge  brings  moths  and  other  insects  to  this  quiet 
spot.  Thus,  reality  is  lent 
to  that  which,  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  a  picture  of  Na¬ 
ture  done  in  miniature. 


Occidental  she  is  apt,  oftentimes,  to  be  mute.  In  our  commer¬ 
cialized  and  quite  materialistic  way  we  are  less  apt  to  think  of  a 
tree  as  the  expression  of  a  creative  Power  than  we  are  to  visualize 
it  in  terms  of  raw  materials  or  a  mere  unit  in  a  landscape  setting. 
Stones  may  be  but  “  nigger  heads”  that  blunt  the  plow.  Clear 
waters  suggest  the  possibility  of  sport  rather  than  a  medium 
through  which  mirrored  images  may  reiterate  some  message  for 
the  soul.  In  other  words,  while  Nature  serves  as  an  obedient 
mistress,  Occidental  peoples  are  in  good  part  blind  to  her  pic¬ 
tures  and  heed  not  her  poems.  To  the  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  tree  and  shrub  has  its  message.  Even  the  stones 
have  voice.  In  his  garden,  the  Japanese  blends  everything  into 
a  perfect  harmony  that  to  him  is  full  of  meaning  and  significance. 
The  picture  delights  his  eye;  ministers  to  him  in  artistic  values. 
But  the  poem  has  a  message  for  his  soul. 
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Orin  Crooker ,  Photo. 


“THE  BEAUTY  OF  A  LITTLE  BRIDGE 
WHICH  HOLDS  ITSELF  IN  QUIET 
FOR  THE  TOUCH  OF  HAPPY  FEET. 

CALM  WATERS  THAT,  SMILING,  CLASP 
IN  SERENE  DEPTHS  THE  ECHOES 
OF  BENDING  HAPPINESS  ABOVE.” 

Amer  Pindar 
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NEW  MIDSEASON  PERENNIALS 

STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN 

Instructor  in  Horticulture  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Enlarging  the  Circle  of  Garden  Friends — Newcomers  from  Seed 


Editors’  Note:  Even  the  traditional  favorites  of  “Grandmother’s  garden”  at  some  point  in  far-away  times  exchange  their  garb  of  sentiment  for  the  sheer 
charm  of  novelty — incredible  as  it  may  seem  the  Hollyhock  and  its  contemporaries,  for  generations  interwoven  through  story  and  song,  once  had  “news  value”!  And 
discoveries  in  the  plant  world  march  along  with  progress  in  general  so  that  our  gardens  need  never  suffer  the  paralysis  of  staticism,  for  which  boon  the  saints  be 
praised — a  thing  finished  is  a  thing  dead,  so  far  as  interest  or  enthusiasm  is  concerned. 

Among  flower  novelties  many  may  prove  mediocre,  and  a  few  superlatively  good;  but  all  have  the  allure  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  one  of  gardening’s  chief- 
est  thrills  lies  in  testing  out  the  stranger-at-the-gate  for  permanent  admittance  or  rejection.  Much  preliminary  sifting  has  already  been  done  for  us  by  Mr.  Hamblin, 
so  that  only  the  selected  best  comes  to  notice  in  his  notes  and  thus  our  readers  get  the  benefit  of  appraisal  by  a  disinterested  critic  and  friend  of  plants — a  happy 
opportunity  for  advance  information  about  flowers  and  herbs  often  as  yet  unlisted  in  general  catalogues  and  too  newly  arrived  to  be  found  in  the  still  more  con¬ 
servative  records  of  books. 

All  who  try  out  new  garden  flowers  are  asked  to  send  in  estimates  of  their  values  in  the  garden  and  experiences  in  their  culture,  giving  some  history  of  their  in¬ 
troduction  and  advising  the  Editors  of  present  source  of  supply.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  clearing-house  of  information  and  publicity  that  will  widely  increase  the  use 
of  really  desirable  plants.  If  some  do  not  come  up  to  advertised  virtues,  let  us  frankly  state  their  failings.  To  be  truly  helpful,  personal  observation  only  should 
guide  our  discussion.  Errors  in  names  may  be  quite  excusable,  for  the  same  plant  is  sometimes  bought  under  different  names,  and  different  plants  under  the  same 
name,  especially  those  not  well  known  in  the  trade.  All  must  help  to  clear  away  this  confusion  everywhere  and  whenever  we  can. 


i^^INCE  these  new  herbs  can  be  imported  only  as  seed, 
and  most  of  our  seed  houses  offer  chiefly  the  common 
L  J,;  things,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  find  new  seed  to  try. 

Apparently  no  American  seed  houses  offer  many  new 
seeds  of  rare  species,  though  each  may  feature  one  or  two  every 
year.  To  try  the  new  ones  means  searching  all  the  spring  cata¬ 
logues — a  pleasant  hunt,  indeed!  Seeds  of  American  wild  flowers, 
common  or  rare,  are  difficult  to  obtain,  unless  you  gather  them 
yourself.  If  a  border  plant,  the  seed  dealers  carry  it;  but  if  not 
a  “best  seller’’  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  packets  on  the 
shelves.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  native  plants  offer  some  seeds, 
as  Edward  Gillett  and  Frederick  Horsford,  but  they  have  ap¬ 
parently  rather  given  up  the  idea.  Carl  Purdy  used  to  gather 
seeds  of  California  wild  flowers  on  his  fishing  trips;  but  either 
the  fishing  or  the  demand  for  seeds  has  played  out,  for  the 
combination  seems  not  to  be  working  any  more.  There  should 
be  some  way  to  get  into  the  soil  the  seeds  gathered  by  botanists 
and  collectors  for  the  Smithsonian  1  nstitution,  Gray  Herbarium, 
etc.,  beyond  the  few  plants  seen  in  our  botanic  gardens.  The 
new  plants  of  this  and  other  lands  should  be  seen  alive  and  grow¬ 
ing  as  well  as  glued  to  sheets  of  paper. 

Sutton  and  others  in  England  list  some  new  plants  each 
year,  but  the  longest  list  is  that  of  Thompson  &  Morgan  whose 
offerings  will  keep  you  busy  for  several  years.  Seeds  of  alpines 
and  similar  plants  can  be  gotten  from  Henri  Correvon  in  Swit¬ 
zerland;  and  Damman  &  Co.,  of  Italy,  have  introduced  many 
novelties  through  seed. 

Something  New  in  Poppies 

MOST  Poppies  are  annual  or  biennial,  or  short-lived  peren¬ 
nials  at  least,  like  the  Iceland  Poppy.  The  Oriental 
Poppy  and  its  twin  (P.  bracteatum)  are  the  only  truly  perennial 
Poppies  that  are  common.  The  newest  prospect  is  labelled 
“  Papaver  from  Thibet,”  and  has  been  growing  at  least  three 
seasons  in  a  nursery  at  Dedham,  Mass.  It  is  a  sort  of  giant 
Iceland  Poppy,  its  leaves  all  at  the  base  in  a  rosette,  the  stems 
leafless,  slender,  about  2  feet  tall,  bearing  large,  solitary,  deep 
yellow  flowers  like  Tulips,  all  summer.  Its  roots  may  not  be 
as  permanent  as  the  Oriental,  but  it  is  easily  grown  from  seed. 
1  quote  from  a  letter  received  on  asking  the  source  of  this  plant: 
“  The  seed  of  the  Papaver  was  secured  from  the  Kew  Gardens 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  K.  M.  Farquhar  on  his  last  trip  to  Europe. 
It  originally  came  from  Thibet.  We  find  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  offerit  to  the  public  in  the  fall  of  1923.” 
1  have  an  ultimate  ambition  to  grow  Papaver  pilosum,  which 


is  supposedly  hardy.  Three  lots  of  seeds  last  summer  (Sutton ; 
Thompson  &  Morgan;  and  Fottler,  Fiske  &  Rawson)  gave  no 
germination.  Plants  are  offered  by  Wolcott  Nurseries,  Jackson, 
Mich.  Has  any  one  any  luck  with  the  thing? 

Salvias  of  Sorts 

SEVERAL  Salvias  are  procurable  as  seeds  from  dealers  in 
Europe.  Salvia  turkestanica  grows  very  readily  from  seed. 
So  many  came  from  a  small  packet  that  I  was  sure  it  would  be 
a  weedy  thing.  1  still  think  its  greatest  charm  is  its  ease  of  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  wild  Meadow  Sage  (Salvia 
pratensis)  of  England,  about  2  feet  tall,  branching,  with  leaves 
mostly  at  the  base,  wide,  thick,  leathery,  dark  green,  coarsely 
irregularly  toothed,  in  large  rosettes.  The  small  white  flowers 
in  long  spikes  last  in  succession  from  June  to  August,  each  little 
cluster  with  long,  showy,  pink-purple  bracts,  paler  at  the  edge. 
These  bracts  give  the  spikes  an  indefinite  mauve  effect,  and  as 
a  border  plant  at  that  time  it  does  very  well;  but  in  August  it 
goes  to  seed  and  gets  weedy,  and  should  be  cut  to  the  ground 
to  clean  up  the  mess  and  prevent  its  seeding  itself.  I  fear  it 
will  be  ultimately  a  wild  garden  subject. 

In  the  same  group  I  put  S.  verbascifolia  from  the  Caucasus. 
The  big  rosetted  leaves  are  very  mullein-like,  heavy  white  felty 
below,  and  there  is  an  ultra-mullein  or  mephitic  odor  when  the 
leaves  are  touched.  The  large  purplish  flowers  are  notwonderful. 
So  also  S.  digitalioides,  of  which  I  have  two  seedlings,  is  another 
of  the  Meadow  Sage  group,  with  broad  basal  leaves  gray  downy 
below  and  green  downy  above. 

The  Salvias  with  narrow  leaves,  few  at  the  base,  of  which 
S.  azurea  is  the  most  common,  appeal  more  to  me  as  garden 
plants.  They  stand  from  3  to  6  feet  tall,  slender  and  leafy, 
requiring  staking  for  neatest  effects.  They  bloom  from  August 
to  frost  and  are  the  best  blue  perennials  for  the  border  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  My  chief  difficulty  is  to  tell  them  apart,  and  plants 
obtained  from  dealers  are  frequently  changed  to  S.  azurea  grand- 
iflora,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  one. 

At  present  1  tell  them  apart  as  follows: — 

Leaves  gray-green,  smooth;  fl.  large,  deep  blue,  calyx  green — S.  azurea. 
Leaves  ash-downy,  rough  above;  fl.  large,  pale  blue  to  white,  calyx  gray 
downy — S.  azurea  grandiflora  (S.  Pitcheri). 

Leaves  dull  green,  smooth;  fl.  purple  to  violet  and  white,  calyx  purple  with 
white  wool;  stem  mealy  above — S.  farinacea. 

Leaves  bright  green;  fl.  deep  blue  to  white,  calyx  smooth,  pale;  stem  green 
— S.  uliginosa. 

(The  leaves  of  all  are  narrow,  finely  toothed;  the  racemes  long,  slender,  dense, 
and  well  above  the  foliage.) 

The  first  two  are  perfect/y  hardy  and  becoming  common; 
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the  two  latter,  though  more  beautiful,  are  doubtfully  hardy  at 
Boston,  and  may  be  treated  as  annuals  if  started  early.  They 
can  all  be  raised  from  the  seed  offered  by  several  dealers,  and 
plants  are  obtainable. 

Not  so  tall  are  Salvia  virgata  and  variety  nemorosa,  but  I  do 
not  know  them  yet. 

Dainty  Relatives  of  Butter-and-Eggs 

T  HAS  always  seemed  to  me  that  since  Butter-and-Eggs 
( Linaria  vulgaris)  is  such  a  sturdy,  showy  plant  it  ought  to  be 
broken  of  its  bucking  habits  for  garden  service.  Two  sister 
species  are  perennial  yellow  Snapdragons,  but  1  fear  the  crowns 
enlarge  fast  enough,  though  they  don’t  really  spread  badly. 
Both  these  1  raised  from  imported  seed,  and  1  hope  they  are 
true  to  name.  This  is  the  way  1  tell  them  apart: 

Leaves  very  narrow  and  glaucous:  fl.  yellow  with  orange  throat — L.  vulgaris. 

Leaves  oblong,  glaucous;  fl.  bright  yellow,  without  orange — L.  dalmatica. 

Leaves  ovate,  gray-green;  fl.  deep  yellow  with  darker  throat — L.  macedo- 
nica. 

There  is  also  a  variety  speciosa  of  L.  macedonica  blooming 


from  June  to  frost,  as  does  the  wild  weed;  seedlings  start  to 
bloom  the  first  autumn. 

Foamy  Flowered  Meadow-Rues 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  groups  to  get  into  the  border  is  the 
Meadow-rue  or  Thalictrum.  Our  two  or  three  native 
species  are  wild  as  can  be,  but  from  Europe  and  lately  from 
China  we  have  good  border  plants  in  white,  yellow,  and  purple. 
The  Pacific  Coast  offers  others,  mostly  like  our  Eastern  ones. 
The  foliage  effect  of  all  of  them  is  very  similar;  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  with  height  and  season  of  bloom,  seems  to  offer  the  easy 
way  of  telling  them  apart.  The  most  distinct  is  T.  dipterocar- 
pum,  seed  of  which  can  be  obtained  abroad.  The  leaflets  are 
very  pale  glaucous  green.  The  flower  panicles  rise  to  3  or  4 
feet,  July  and  August,  their  glory  being  their  color,  a  rose-mauve, 
or  pale  purple  if  you  prefer.  There  is  no  other  “baby’s-breath” 
flower  of  just  this  color.  Though  its  native  home  is  Yunnan,  it 
grows  as  readily  as  if  a  native  weed.  On  trial  now  I  have 
T.  Delavayi  and  T .  dasycarpum,  the  first  as  seed  from  Thompson 
&  Morgan,  the  second  as  plants  from  Horsford. 


ABOUT  GARDENING  IN 
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Author  of  “The  Pictorial  History  of  The  Garden’’  (G.M.  for  January,  February,  April,  June, 


1922)  and  other  articles 


The  Early  Formal  Garden  Founded  on 


Symbolism  and  the  Tea-house  as  a  Centre  of  Religious  Festivity 


Editors’  Note:  The  spell  of  the  Japanese  is  much 
upon  us  nowadays — scarcely  a  Flower  Show  without  its 
“Japanese  Arrangements’’  or  a  community  without  its 
handful  of  gardens  a  la  Japan.  The  pity  is  that,  admiring 
their  art  and  misled  by  its  apparent  simplicity,  we  imitate 
blindly  and,  missing  its  spirit,  totally  fail  of  our  mark. 
Imitation  is  at  best  a  futile  and  soulless  performance 
whereas  intelligent  observation  of  Oriental  ways  may  teach 
much.  Their  artistic  expression  is  great  because  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression,  they  are  actually  saying  something  with  their 
carefully  arranged  bits  of  stone,  their  little  streams  flow¬ 
ing  docilely  to  order,  their  dwarf  Pines  shaped  with  a  cun¬ 
ning  that  conceals  its  artificiality.  The  gardens  of  the 
East  speak  a  language  which  we  only  dimly  apprehend 
and  can  never  really  understand,  a  language  rooted  in 
the  mysticism  of  the  far  past  unshared  by  us  of  the 
West,  newly  sprung  as  we  are  and  of  a  wholly  different 
heritage.  Their  true  message  for  us  is  this:  beauty  can 
be  builded  only  upon  sincerity;  not  by  aping  but  by 
creating  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  countryside  can  the 
American  garden  take  on  a  loveliness  like  the  Japanese 
and  yet  unlike  because  characteristically  its  own. 


^fT^IHE  EARLIEST  form  of  the  Japanese 
fl §arden  seems  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
fllfcil  ginning  °f  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
Heina  period,  according  to  Seiroku 
Honda,  ornamental  gardens  were  constructed 
to  offer  a  view  from  the  northern  chamber. 
In  the  centre  was  a  pond  with  islands,  small 
waterfalls,  fishing  pavilions,  and  wooden  plank 
bridges.  At  the  background  were  artificial  hills 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  trees  included 
Pines,  Cypresses,  Weeping  Willows,  Maples, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peach,  and  Spindle-trees; 
while  among  the  most  prominent  flowers  were 
Camellias  and  Azaleas.  None  of  the  ancient 
Japanese  gardens  of  this  type  have  survived, 
but  their  existence  is  indicated  by  literary  ref¬ 


Poets  in  the  West  Garden,  by  Hine 
Taizan,  first  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Note  the  grotesque  rocks  at 
centre  under  large  Pine,  also  above  it 


erences;  and  on  comparing  this  description 
with  that  of  the  mediaeval  Chinese  garden,  one 
may  see  a  basic  resemblance  in  the  artificial 
hills,  cascades,  and  ponds.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
in  the  next  period  that  the  Chinese  influence 
became  most  clearly  manifest. 

The  second  period  was  due  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Buddhism  in  the  6th  Century,  which 
brought  in  Buddhist  monasteries,  temples,  and 
burying  places.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
centuries  the  Buddhists,  in  the  gardens  which 
they  laid  out  around  their  monasteries  and 
ten' pies,  began  to  imitate  the  picturesque  places 
connected  with  the  life  of  Buddha  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  saints.  Artificial  hills  were  built  to  repre¬ 
sent  mountains,  rockeries  constructed  in  place 
of  crags,  ponds  for  lakes,  and  small  cascades 
as  miniatures  of  great  waterfalls. 

The  full  development  of  this  style  was 
reached  in  the  12th  century,  or  the  Kama¬ 
kura  period.  The  copying  of  natural  scenes 
was  extended  to  imitation  in  miniature,  and 
imitation  was  carried  into  symbolism.  The 
rocks  were  made  to  symbolize  the  various 
Buddhist  saints,  and  were  assigned  religious  and 
moral  attributes.  The  streams  were  forced  to 
flow  from  east  to  west,  as  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  was  considered  unlucky.  Where  water 
was  not  available  in  quantities,  imitation  or 
dried  up  cascades  were  constructed  of  stones 
while  dried  up  streams  and  ponds  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  sand  and  pebbles.  Though  these 
characteristics  were  continued  in  the  later 
Japanese  gardens,  such  methods  were  still  car¬ 
ried  out  chiefly  by  the  priests,  and  were  not 
as  yet  general. 
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ENJOYING  THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

It  would  seem  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  American  club  woman 
and  the  little  Japanese  lady 
of  two  centuries  ago  are  after 
all  “sisters  under  the  skin”; 
at  any  rate  the  same  diver¬ 
sions  appeal  to  both,  and  the 
fashion  of  visiting  gardens  is 
evidently  no  new  cne.  A 
Chrysanthemum  Viewing 
Party,  by  Sukenobu  Nichi- 
kawa,  1 8th  centurv 


A  view  of  a  Japanese  garden  is  given  in  a  painting  supposed 
to  be  by  Nobuzane  Fujiwara  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  It  represents  Michizane  Sugawara  paying  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  robe  of  the  emperor  in  a  pavilion  around  which 
are  clustered  various  flowers  and  trees.  These  appear  in  pro¬ 
fusion  without  any  special  order,  and  indicate  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  was  not  formalized  as  in  the  following  period. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  began 
in  the  15th  century  in  the  Muromachi  period,  and  was  started 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  themselves.  Thus  the  priest  Muso 
koushi  gave  philosophic  study  to  gardening,  and  become  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  carefully  composed  gardens  about  several 
temples  in  Kioto. 

IN  THE  meantime  tea,  the  use  of  which  had  first  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Japan  about  800  A.  D.,  but  had  died  out,  was 
reintroduced  about  1200  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Senko,  the 
chief  of  the  Zen  sect.  By  the  14th  century  tea  had  become 
socially  of  great  importance,  and  tea  parties  had  come  into 
vogue.  This  was  a  period  of  extravagance,  and  such  entertain¬ 
ments  became  lavish  and  formal.  It  is  stated  that  the  first 
rules  for  the  tea  ceremony  were  officially  promulgated  in  the 
time  of  the  Shogun  Yoshimasa  (1443-1473),  but  they  were  no 
doubt  based  on  still  older  customs.  One  of  his  favorites  was 
Sho-ami,  who  was  both  a  painter  and  one  of  the  first  so-called 
tea  professors.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the 
rules  for  the  ceremony,  and  also  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
construction  of  tea-houses,  and  the  gardens  about  them. 

Being  naturally  austere  and  severe,  Sho-ami  impressed  both 
the  ceremony  and  tea  gardens  with  these  characteristics.  The 
garden  of  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Ginkokugi  in  Kioto,  supposed 
to  be  by  him,  was  famous  for  its  silver  sand  channel,  sand 
patterns,  and  moon  tower.  At  Rynanji  in  Kioto,  in  order  to 
clear  the  view  to  the  shrine  on  the  distant  mountain,  all  trees 
were  omitted,  and  a  dried  up  ocean  scene  constructed  by  means 
of  sand,  with  rocks  to  represent  islands,  and  low  clipped  shrubs 
and  bushes.  In  the  garden  of  Ditokugi,  however,  Sho- 
ami  expressed  himself  more  fully,  and  constructed  a  complete 
landscape  in  miniature. 

From  1400  to  1600,  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  was  develop¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  the  tea  professors.  The  symbolism  of  the  monastic 
gardens  was  maintained,  and  spread  outside  religious  precincts 
to  the  gardens  of  the  great,  while  the  prospect  in  front  of  the 
tea-house  itself  was  given  an  atmosphere  of  sequestered  solitude. 


In  1 387  Taiko  Sama  gave  a  tea  party  at  Kitano.  The  guests 
brought  their  own  utensils,  but  Sama  drank  tea  with  each,  and 
the  reception  lasted  ten  days. 

His  favorite  tea  professor,  Rikiu,  as  the  country  was  poor, 
revived  the  severe  style  of  tea-houses  and  gardens.  He  thought 
that  the  tea  garden  should  represent  “the  lonely  environs 
of  a  secluded  mountain  shrine  with  round  about  it  the  dark  red 
leaves  of  autumn.”  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  Rikiu  fell  out  with  his  later  patron  Hideyoshi,  and 
was  compelled  to  commit  hara-kiri. 

BY  THAT  period  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening 
in  Japan  had  become  thoroughly  formalized.  In  order 
to  appraise  the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried,  it  is  necessary 
to  summarize  their  most  important  rules. 

In  general  the  Japanese  gardens  were  enclosed  with  hedges  or 
trellises,  or  sometimes  bounded  with  the  cliffs  which  formed 
part  of  the  gardens.  All  had  two  gateways — one  at  the  front 
for  visitors,  and  one  at  the  back  for  clearing  away  the  litter. 
Elaborate  gardens  often  had  pavilions  at  the  gate,  including 
even  a  porter’s  lodge. 

The  most  important,  and  most  complete  type  of  garden  was 
the  hill  garden,  because  in  addition  to  containing  most  of  the 
features  of  the  other  gardens,  it  also  had  natural  or  artificial 
hills,  and  could  thus  be  made  to  represent  the  various  types  of 
landscape.  Hill  gardens  were  themselves  divided  into  different 
styles  in  accordance  with  the  scene  they  were  intended  to 
portray.  Thus  one  might  imitate  a  rugged  ocean  shore,  one  a 
broad  river,  another  a  mountain  torrent,  while  still  others  might 
emphasize  a  lake  or  marsh  scene.  In  the  rocky-shore  type, 
the  stones  were  ocean  rocks,  the  banks  of  the  pond  were  steep 
cliffs  down  which  poured  cascades;  while  the  shore  was  planted 
with  weather  beaten  Pine  trees,  or  strewn  with  white  sand. 
In  the  broad  river  style,  hills  were  used  for  the  background,  but 
the  waterfall  was  kept  low,  and  the  boulders  were  of  the  river 
type.  The  pond  itself  was  in  shape  like  the  broadened  bed  of  a 
river.  Sometimes  the  waterfall  was  not  real,  but  was  merely 
imitated  with  stones.  In  the  mountain-torrent  type,  actual 
water  was  employed  if  possible,  to  form  cascades  or  rapids,  but  it 
it  were  not  obtainable,  these  were  frequently  imitated  with  stones. 

Where  real  or  artificial  hills  were  out  of  the  question,  the  flat 
type  of  garden  was  favored.  This  was  made  to  represent  either 
a  valley  or  a  wide  spreading  moor. 

In  some  form  or  other  water  was  a  feature  of  practically  all 
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Japanese  gardens.  Even  where  water  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
water  scenery  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  dried  up  streams 
or  cascades,  or  even  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Frequently  where  the 
lake  was  real,  the  waterfall  would  be  imitated  with  stones. 
It  was  held  that  if  there  were  two  falls,  the  upper  or  male  one 
should  be  narrow  or  high ;  while  the  female  one  should  be  low  and 
broad. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Buddhist  temples  the  priests  frequently 
imitated  Himalayan  landscapes,  while  a  waterfall  and  mountain 
in  the  south  of  China  were  a  favorite  subject  to  be  copied  in 
miniature  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles. 

The  bridges  were  often  a  single  stone,  flat  or  arched,  but  in 
less  pretentious  spots  were  wood  or  even  of  wattle  work.  The 
arched  bridge  was  probably  of  Chinese  origin,  and  was  highly 
considered  because  its  reflection  in  the  water  below  completed  a 
circle. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  vegetation,  one  Japanese  school 
headed  by  Senno-Rikiu  employed  higher  trees  in  the  foreground 
than  in  the  background  in  order  to  enhance  the  distance;  while 
Feruta  Oribe  placed  the  taller  trees  at  the  greatest  distance  to 
furnish  a  background.  Clipping  and  artificial  shaping  of  trees 
and  shrubs  were  commonly  practised  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  a  form  which  the  tree  might  itself  assume  under  cer¬ 
tain  natural  conditions.  A  favorite  of  the  gardener,  for  example, 
was  the  old  weather-beaten  Pine  distorted  into  grotesque  shapes 
bv  the  tempests,  and  it  was  considered  a  high  art  to  be  able  to 
train  such  a  tree  artificially.  Low  shrubs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
often  clipped  into  semi-spherical  forms. 

ROCKS  were  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Japanese  garden. 

1  n  a  large  garden  these  might  number  over  a  hundred,  each 
with  its  own  proper  name  and  purpose:  the  chief  boulders 
represented  mountains  and  hills;  other  very  important  ones 
being  given  the  names  of  the  Buddhist  saints,  or  even  abstract 
religious  qualities.  The  guardian  stone,  stone  of  worship,  and 


IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


WHITE  MAGIC  IN  THE  GARDEN 

Creating  the  illusion  of  a  brook  by  the  clever  use  of  sand  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Eastern  Hongwarifi,  a  monastery  in  Kioto,  19th  century 


A  garden  of  Myako,  1799,  by  Sakouma  Nishimoura  showing 
the  teahouse,  the  curved  bridge,  stone  lantern,  stepping-stones 
and  other  characteristic  features  of  Japanese  landscape  art 


that  of  the  two  deities  were  never  omitted  in  even 
small  gardens.  Fancy  even  went  so  far  as  to  assign 
sex  to  rocks  of  different  forms. 

The  five  basic  shapes  demanded  for  garden  stones 
were:  tall  vertical,  low  vertical,  bent  and  recumbent. 
All  of  these  had  their  special  names,  and  were  sym¬ 
bolic  in  significance. 

Besides  these  were  stepping-stones — no  doubt  orig¬ 
inally  due  to  the  fact  that  grass  was  little  used  in  an¬ 
cient  Japanese  gardens.  The  earth  was  simply  swept 
clean,  or  was  covered  with  sand  raked  or  otherwise 
formed  into  various  patterns.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
mud,  or  cutting  up  the  soil  with  the  clogged  shoes  of 
that  day,  pathways  were  laid  down  with  stepping- 
stones.  These  did  not  form  a  walk  as  we  know  it, 
but  were  kept  separate,  and  laid  irregularly.  In  the 
ancient  period,  the  rule  was  that  the  stepping-stones 
were  to  be  about  six  inches  high  in  the  emperor’s  gar¬ 
den,  four  inches  in  a  daimio’s,  three  inches  in  a  sa¬ 
murai’s,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  an  ordinary 
garden.  The  smaller  stones  were  interspersed  at  in¬ 
tervals  with  larger  ones  on  which  both  feet  could  be 
rested,  all  being  carefully  arranged  to  avoid  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  regularity. 

Architectural  features  of  a  Japanese 

.  garden  included  arbors,  pagodas,  stone  lanterns, 
and  water  basins.  The  arbors  might  be  anything 
from  an  elaborate  but  small  villa  to  a  simple  open 
shed.  The  pagodas  were  probably  introduced  from 
China  through  Korea,  as  they  were  known  to  the 
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Japanese  as  “Koraito.”  Originally  they  had  a  religious  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  the  most  highly  favored  forms  were  copied  after 
those  in  the  grounds  of  temples  and  burial  topes. 

Stone  lanterns,  if  we  may  believe  the  legend,  were  first  con¬ 
structed  about  600  A.  D.  by  Prince  Iru  Hiko  as  a  protection 
against  robbers.  They 
were  afterward  intro¬ 
duced  into  gardens  both 
for  their  usefulness,  and 
for  purely  ornamental 
purposes.  They  ran  all 
the  way  from  five  to 
twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  might  have  legs  or  a 
standard  which  was  car¬ 
ried  solid  to  the  ground, 

CLOSELY  analyzed 
principles  of  gar¬ 
dening  were  applied  not 
only  to  the  grounds  of 
large  estates,  but  even  to 
the  court  at  the  rear  of 
the  ordinary  inns,  or  mid¬ 
dle  class  houses.  In  fact 
the  Japanese  went  fur¬ 
ther,  and  constructed 
miniature  gardens  in 
plots  no  larger  than  a  ta¬ 
ble  top,  but  these  lie  out¬ 
side  our  subject. 

A  good  idea  of  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  court  of  an 
inn,  as  seen  with  European  eyes,  is  given  by  Englebert  Kaempfer, 
who  was  among  the  Dutch  traders  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  His  description  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

J  The  garden  to  be  a  good  one  must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  square,  and 
contain  the  following  essential  parts: 

1 .  I  he  ground  is  partly  cover’d  with  roundish  stones,  of  different 
colours,  gather’d  in  rivers  or  upon  the  sea-shore,  well-wash’d  and 
clean’d,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  laid  together  in  form  of  beds,  partly 


with  gravel,  which  is  swept  every  day,  and  kept  clean  and  neat  to  admi¬ 
ration,  the  large  stones  being  laid  in  the  middle,  as  a  path  to  walk  upon, 
without  injuring  the  gravel,  the  whole  in  a  seeming  but  ingenious  con¬ 
fusion. 

2.  Some  few  flower-bearing  plants  planted  confusedly,  tho’  not 

without  some  certain  rules. 
Amidst  the  plants  stands 
sometimes  a  Saguer,  as  they 
call  it,  or  scarce  outlandish 
tree,  sometimes  a  dwarf 
tree  or  two. 

3.  A  small  rock  or  hill 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden, 
made  in  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture,  curiously  adorn’d 
with  birds  and  insects,  cast 
in  brass,  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  stones,  some¬ 
times  the  model  of  a  temple 
stands  upon  it,  built,  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  they  generally  are, 
on  a  remarkable  eminence, 
or  the  borders  of  a  preci¬ 
pice.  Often  a  small  rivulet 
rushes  down  the  stones 
with  an  agreeable  noise, 
the  whole  in  due  propor¬ 
tions  and  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  resembling  nature. 

4.  A  small  brush,  or  wood, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  for 
which  the  gardeners  choose 
such  trees  as  will  grow 
close  to  one  another,  and 
plant  and  cut  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  largeness,  nature,  and  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  leaves,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  very  accurately  imitate  a  natural  wood,  or  forest. 

5.  A  cistern  or  pond,  as  mention’d  above,  with  alive  fish  kept 
in  it,  and  surrounded  with  proper  plants,  that  is  such  as  love  a 
watery  soil,  and  would  lose  their  beauty  and  greenness  if  planted  in  a 
dry  ground. 

It  is  a  particular  profession  to  layout  these  gardens  .  .  .  Nor 

doth  it  require  less  skill  and  ingenuity  to  contrive  and  fit  out  the  rocks 
and  hills  above  mention’d  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 


BESPEAKING  SERENITY 


A  lake  garden  at  Honjo,  19th  century,  with  artificial  hills  so  skilfully 
created  that  the  spectator  wholly  forgets  man’s  part  in  their  making 


THE  SECRET  OF  GROWING  LATE  PEAS 

A.  RUTLEDGE 


SP|JHE  best  peas  in  America  are  said  to  be  grown  on  the 
high  plateaus  of  the  far  West,  where  throughout  the 
;ij||  season  a  uniformly  cool  temperature  prevails.  Peas 
ought  to  have  cool  and  showery  weather;  and  every 
gardener  knows  from  experience  how  Peas  “give  up”  just  as 
soon  as  a  real  July  sun  begins  to  beat  upon  them.  Most 
growers  never  attempt  late  Peas  because  they  believe  that  they 
cannot  be  successfully  started  in  midsummer.  However,  even 
in  ordinary  latitudes  and  in  the  average  garden,  delicious  Peas 
can  be  had  at  the  same  time  when  one  is  getting  the  finest 
Celery  and  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes.  Two  methods  will  be 
briefly  described  for  the  successful  late-growing  of  Peas. 

The  first  is  the  method  of  planting  between  the  rows  of  late 
Corn.  Most  gardeners  start  late  Corn  between  rows  of  early 
Potatoes,  or  just  after  Peas  or  Head  Lettuce  have  been  taken  out 
after  the  spring  crop.  Corn  so  planted  (for  middle  latitudes 
before  the  1 5th  of  July)  will  have  made  a  good  start  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  At  that  time  go  through  it,  digging  small  deep 
holes  along  the  rows  between  the  hills  of  Corn.  Drop  half  a 
dozen  peas  in  each  hole  and  pull  in  the  earth  loosely.  A  depth 
of  three  inches  is  not  too  great.  Peas  need  to  have  their  roots 
deep-plunging  if  they  are  to  come  to  maturity  at  the  end  of  the 


summer.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Peas  so  started 
will  be  grateful  for  the  semi-shade  afforded  by  the  Corn;  will 
find  congenial  support  on  the  Corn-stalks,  and  will  bloom  and 
bear  very  well.  At  the  close  of  the  summer,  Peas  mature  more 
quickly  than  they  do  in  the  spring;  and  by  the  method  described 
they  have  every  condition  that  makes  for  the  best  growth: 
coolness,  dampness,  and  proper  support. 

A  second  method  is  merely  to  dig  a  narrow  trench  about  a 
foot  to  a  foot-and-a-half  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  pack  old 
manure  or  heavy  compost.  Cover  with  a  little  soil  (two  inches) ; 
then  sow  peas,  and  finally  cover  the  peas  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
This  is  the  same  principle  that  is  followed  in  growing  prize 
Sweet-peas,  except  that  with  the  flower-seeds,  the  planting  is 
generally  deeper.  Peas  so  started  will  do  best  if  given  a  little 
support  on  brush  or  wire.  Support  not  only  keeps  the  vines 
and  pods  off  the  ground  but  causes  the  vines  to  cast  a  uniform 
shade  over  the  roots,  whereas  when  Peas  lie  down  their  roots 
and  the  vines  next  the  ground  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  late  September  and  in  October  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have 
green  peas  from  the  garden;  and  as  this  legume  is  not  injured  by 
ordinary  light  frosts,  the  season  of  bearing  can  be  prolonged  far 
into  the  autumn. 


FOLLOW  UP  CROPS  FOR  THE  VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 


ADOLPH  KRUHM 


Author  of  “The  Vegetable  Garden’’,  “Home  Vegetable  Gardening  From  A-Z”  and  other  works 


Replanting  Bare  Spaces 
with  Varieties  and 


Types  that  Mature  Be¬ 
fore  the  Coming  of  Frost 


yiMULY  is  the  crucial  period  in  the  kitchen  garden.  To 
have  or  not  to  have  an  abundance  of  green,  fresh  food 
late  in  the  season  is  answered  now!  Stern  measures 
are  needed  to  solve  certain  problems  of  space;  yet  the 
end  will  justify  the  means  and,  incidentally,  the  means  will 
produce  food  in  place  of  weeds ! 

Assuming  the  first  frost  date  as  about  September  25th  (in  and 
near  New  York),  the  gardener  has  approximately  85  days  before 
frost  actually  stops  growth — either  more  or  less  as  the  date  of 
frost  differs  from  that  given.  Therefore,  for  present  planting, 
only  such  varieties  as  will  reach  edible  size  within  85  days  are 
practicable !  I  n  classes  of  vegetables  requiring  more  time,  plants 
should  be  secured  and  set  out  rather  than  attempt  to  sow. 
Among  short  season  crops,  varieties  that  withstand  summer 
heat  should  be  given  the  preference;  and  distinct  fall  crops,  like 
Turnips,  Kale,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  sown  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  watch  the  rotation  of  unre¬ 
lated  crops  in  order  to  check  transmission  of  any  disease  within 
the  group.  This  is  particularly  important  with  the  Brassica 
family — Radishes,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Turnip, 
etc. 


The  first  rows  to  become  “exhausted”  by  midsummer  are 
the  very  early  spring  crops  of  Lettuce,  Beets,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  Onion  sets,  Spinach,  Peas;  and  later  in  the  month, 
Beans.  Experience  has  shown  that  certain  combinations  go 
better  together  in  a  “follow-up”  than  others.  For  instance, 
exhausted  Bean  and  Pea  rows  furnish  ideal  beds  for  Celery, 
Beets,  Carrots,  and  other  root  crops,  because  Beans  and  Peas 
have  comparatively  shallow  root  systems  so  that  fertility  deeper 
down  remains  practically  untouched.  On  the  other  hand, 
cropped  rows  of  Lettuce,  Onions,  Spinach,  etc.,  furnish  an  ideal 
follow-up  space  for  such  things  as  Beans,  Kale,  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Most  members  of  the  Cabbage  family  have 
a  strong  tap-root  anchoring  deeply  and  getting  food  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  auxiliary  surface  feeding  system. 

If  necessary,  sacrifice  a  row  that  has  already  borne  the  best 
part  of  its  crop,  to  enable  you  to  reap  an  additional  full  second 
crop  between  now  and  fall.  For  instance,  the  two  first  pickings 
of  any  Bean  or  Pea  row  yield  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  By  per¬ 
mitting  such  rows  to  stand  perhaps  2  weeks  longer,  you  might 
gain  an  additional  25  per  cent;  but  whether  this  gain  is  worth 
while  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  may  seriously  handicap  the 


PRACTISING  WHAT  HE  PREACHES 

Late  crops  flourish  in  every  available  space  in  the  author’s  own  Long  Island  garden 
which  for  a  small  one  produces  an  incredible  amount  of  food  as  well  as  many  flowers 
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“follow-up”  crop,  each  individual  gardener  must  decide  for 
himself. 

Big  Returns  in  Beans,  Corn,  and  Salad 

WHAT  vegetables  promise  the  greatest  returns  from  July 
sowings?  First,  and  preeminently  so,  Bush  Beans  are  the 
most  important  food  factor  in  the  midsummer  garden.  Of 
about  io  perfectly  stringless  varieties  available.  Bountiful  (flat) 
and  Stringless  Green  Pod  (round)  among  the  green  Beans 
bear  remarkable  crops  within  6o  days;  the  wax  or  yellow-podded 
companions  to  these  are  Sure  Crop  Wax  (flat)  and  Brittle  Wax 
(round).  Where  a  long  season  is  assured  and  a  growing  period 
of  85  days  is  certain,  let  the  gardener  sow  some  Keeney’s  String¬ 
less  Refugee  which  bears  amazing  crops  of  medium-sized  pods 
and  bears  them  all  at  once.  For  this  reason  this  particular  var¬ 
iety  is  highly  valued  for  canning  purposes. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  July  we  can  safely  plant  (on  Long  Island) 
Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn.  After  that,  it  is  safer  to  select 
Early  Malakoff,  Peep  O’  Day,  or  any  other  of  the  so-called 
60-day  varieties.  With  any  Corn  planting  done  during  July, 
the  “  making”  of  the  crop  depends  largely  on  the  prompt  sprout¬ 
ing  of  the  seeds.  Therefore  when  soil  and  season  are  dry  I  have 
found  it  not  only  pays  to  irrigate  immediately  after  sowing, 
but  also  to  soak  the  seeds  24  hours  before  planting. 

The  Salad  problem  beginning  with  July,  is  a  peculiar  one  and 
not  yet  solved  in  entirely  satisfactory  fashion.  It  is  too  early  to 
sow  early  Head  Lettuces,  and  almost  too  late  to  sow  the  strong- 
ribbed  Crispheads.  One  little  fellow,  with  homely  brownish- 
green  outside  foliage,  however,  holds  a  heart  of  gold— 
Mignonette.  The  6-inch  heads  are  as  solid  as  they  can  be,  and  I 
have  known  them  to  stand  late  August  heat  for  a  week  without 
“shooting”  seed  stalks — but  shade  should  be  provided  during 
the  afternoon!  Livingston’s  Crisp-as-Ice  and  Paris  White  Cos 
are  two  other  good  kinds  with  which  to  experiment.  Late  in  the 
month  sow  All  Heart,  Wayahead,  and  Black  Seeded  Big  Boston, 
for  the  fall  crops.  Incidentally,  have  you  ever  tried  Lettuce 
mixed  with  Endive,  as  a  boiled  dish,  like  Spinach? 

Useful  members  of  the  “Leafy”  Group 

GET  plants  from  a  seed  store  or  florist  of  these  Cabbages: 

Copenhagen  Market,  Surehead,  or  any  strain  of  Late 
Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead.  The  two  last  are  excellent 
winter  keepers.  Copenhagen  Market  holds  the  record  of  pro¬ 
viding  io-pound  heads  within  100  days  from  date  of  sowing. 
It  is  perfectly  practical  to  sow  seeds  of  Copenhagen  Market 
during  the  first  week  in  July  and  get  a  crop,  because  the  grown 
plant  is  quite  hardy;  but  of  course,  it’s  easier  to  set  out  plants 
at  this  tinjjf. 

The  so-called  Chinese  Cabbage  (in  reality  a  Mustard)  is  best 
sown  after  August  1st.  It  cannot  endure  July  heat  and  it  has 
failed  to  form  heads,  even  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  young  plants 
were  subjected  to  a  prolonged  period  of  heat  during  July.-  In¬ 
cidentally,  Pe-Tsai  and  Wong  Bok  are  two  distinct  varieties 
— not  two  names  for  the  same  thing  as  some  catalogues  lead  the 
reader  to  believe! 

Brussels  Sprouts  is  another  vegetable  for  late  planting  (end  of 
July).  It  is  even  more  partial  to  cool  and  moist  weather  than 
most  of  its  cousins  in  the  Cabbage  family  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  failure  to  properly  set  the  rosettes  may  be  attributed  to 
too  early  planting!  Long  island  Improved  is,  perhaps,  superior 
to  most  imported  strains  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 


Three  more  members  of  the  “leafy”  group  of  vegetables  for 
July  planting  are  Celery,  Endive,  and  Kale.  Plants  of  Celery 
must  be  secured — there  is  not  time  to  sow  seed  now!  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  earliest  kinds  to  be  ready  are  rather  poor  keepers. 
You  may  have  either  White  Plume  or  Golden  Plume  or  Golden 
Self  Blanching  by  October  1 5th,  from  plants  set  out  by  July  20th 
— but  they  wont  keep  much  longer  than  Thanksgiving,  regardless 
of  how  well  they  are  cultivated  and  stored.  On  the  other  hand, 
Winter  Queen,  Evan’s  Triumph,  Giant  Pascal,  and  Fordhook 
require  more  hilling  and  longer  blanching,  but  will  last  until 
Christmas  and  beyond,  with  proper  protection  or  storage. 

Of  all  the  Kales,  Siberian  is  the  hardiest,  remaining  in  fit  con¬ 
dition  all  winter,  right  out  in  the  garden,  anywhere  in  the  New 
York  latitude. 

Green  Curled  Endive  is  easily  blanched  and  is  less  apt  to  rot 
at  the  edges  than  most  other  sorts.  Sowing  may  be  clear  up  to 
middle  of  August  with  the  assurance  of  delightful  greens  or 
salads  till  the  end  of  October,  and  of  course,  Spinach  may  again 
be  had  during  the  fall.  King  of  Denmark  is  a  new  variety  that 
stands  a  lot  more  uncongenial  weather  than  most  sorts. 

The  Root  Crops  for  Midwinter 

IN  THE  depth  of  winter  reliance  must  perforce  be  put  largely 
on  Beets,  Carrots,  Kohlrabi,  and  Turnips.  All  of  these  do 
better  during  the  fall  than  during  any  other  season  and,  being 
easily  grown,  harvested,  and  stored  are  real  winter  “staples.” 
There  is  just  one  detail  in  their  cultivation  deserving  of  par¬ 
ticular  attention  and  that  is  “thinning  out”  the  seedlings. 
When  still  young  thin  out  to  stand  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
The  time  devoted  to  this  will  be  more  than  repaid  bv  the  product 
finally  gathered. 

For  use  early  in  the  season  sow  Carrot  Chantenay  or  Model; 
but  Danvers  Half  Long  is  a  larger  growing,  better  keeping  sort 
for  winter  use.  Be  careful  when  harvesting  Carrots  and  do  not 
store  any  bruised,  worm-eaten,  split  or  otherwise  injured  speci¬ 
mens.  Decay  thus  started  often  causes  a  loss  of  50  percent,  of 
the  crop  in  winter  storage. 

While  the  long,  late  maturing  type  of  Beet  has  always  been 
considered  best  for  winter  storage,  1  have  found  Eclipse  and 
Detroit  Red  to  be  just  as  useful,  with  the  advantage  of  holding 
less  fibre.  Black  Red  Ball  is  a  well  flavored,  deeply  colored  sort 
particularly  suitable  for  winter  use  because  of  its  firmness. 

White  Vienna  Kohlrabi  continues  to  serve  as  a  food  more 
palatable  than  the  stronger  flavored  Turnips.  Of  late  the 
growers  have  striven  to  curb  the  tendency  in  this  vegetable  to 
produce  big  tops  at  the  expense  of  the  eatable  part.  As  a 
result,  quite  a  number  of  short-leaved  strains  are  now  available, 
which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  reaching  table  size  a 
week  to  10  days  earlier  than  the  old  type. 

The  particularly  rich  color  of  the  mashed  product  has  made 
Gold  Ball  one  of  the  favorite  Turnips  for  winter  use.  Yet  it  is 
rather  partial  to  rich,  heavy  loams.  Gardeners  who  have  just 
fair  average  soil  to  work  with  will  do  better  to  pin  their  faith  to 
Purple-top  White  Globe  and  Purple-top  Strap  Leaf.  It  is 
amazing  what  crops  of  American  Purple-top  Rutabagas  (also 
called  Swedish  Turnips)  may  be  gathered  from  even  a  poor  piece 
of  ground,  and  this  particular  type  of  late  Turnip  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  of  all  for  winter  storage.  It  may  be  stored 
like  Potatoes  and  keeps  as  well.  Being  a  ranker  grower  than 
Turnips,  however,  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  stand  6 
to  8  inches  apart  in  the  row,  instead  of  4  inches  as  for  the  smaller 
Turnips. 
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TzAKE  ff{OTE,  Cf ARDEN  NEIGHBOURS,  IN  VILLAQE,  TOWN  zAND  f/7T 

A  Pri{e  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  is  offered  by  The  Garden  Magazine  for  the  best  article  illustrated  with  adequate  photographs  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  one  place  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  National  Garden  Week.  This  may  be  an  account  of  a  community 
activity,  some  individual  effort,  a  public  planting,  a  personal  garden,  etc.  Manuscripts  to  be  submitted  anytime  up  to  October  first,  igiy 


PRIMITIVE  AMERICAN  POTTERIES  OF  TRADITIONAL  MOULD 

For  two  hundred  years  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  this  craft  has  been  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  early 
Dutch  and  English  settlers.  Beautifully  simple  and  shaped  for  service  these  jars  and  vases  in  tones  of  orange,  olive 
green,  brown,  and  silver-gray  seem  particularly  appropriate  for  garden  and  veranda.  (Courtesy  of  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee) 


H  POTTERY  THAT  PLAYS  A  PART  A 
H  IN  GARDEN  AND  LOGGIA  ff 

AMY  RICHARDS  COLTON  and  ARTHUR  W.  COLTON 

Introducing  Permanent  Color  into  Patio  and  Garden — Wall  Fountains  and  Tiles  to 
Brighten  Dull  Days — Vases  that  Keep  the  Garden  Gay  and  Banish  “Off  Seasons”  Forever 


Editors’  Note:  Readers  of  “Decorative  Ironwork”  (G.  M.  for  July, 
August,  and  Sept,  11)22)  will  pleasurably  recall  the  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
handling  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colton  who  have  a  trick  of  lifting 
up  from  the  realm  of  the  merely  banal 
and  infusing  the  liveliest  interest  into 
whatever  they  touch.  A  decorator, 
dealing  daily  with  problems  of  color 
and  shape  and  suitability,  Mrs.  Colton 


brings  not  only  a  trained  and  discriminati  ng  taste  to  the  present  discussion,  but 
also  the  knowledge  born  of  a  strong  pers  onal  liking  for  pottery.  Mr.  Colton, 

essayist  and  poet,  ably  sets  facts 
against  a  background  of  history  and 
points  to  future  possibilities  for  this 
branch  of  garden  decoration  “in  which 
the  names  of  potters  shall  be  as  well 
known  as  those  of  architects  and  land¬ 
scape  gardeners.” 


THE  sense  of  taking 
their  pleasures  out-of- 
doors,  the  Americans 
of  older  generations 
seem  to  have  been  rather  less 
an  out-of-doors  people  than 
their  contemporaries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  At  least,  when 
Americans  began  to  go  abroad 
in  large  numbers  some  genera¬ 
tions  since,  they  discovered 
and  reported  various  kinds  of 
pleasant  open  air  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  wondered  why  people 
at  home  did  not  do  likewise. 


Many  reasons,  or  rather  the 
causes  historical  and  social  of 
that  American  neglect  would 
now  readily  occur,  but  one  not 
so  readily  occurring  is  this: 
that  it  takes  a  long  while  for 
a  people  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  climate,  that  is, 
to  fall  in  to  such  habits  and 
customs  as  are  most  pleasant, 
comfortable,  healthful,  and 
adapted  to  that  climate.  The 
Pacific  Coast  climate  is  much 
like  the  western  European, 
being  a  western  facing  coast, 


THE  JUGTOWN  POTTERY 

In  the  primitive  manner  of  their  forebears  these  mountaineers  still  work  and 
it  is  the  very  crudeness  of  their  methods  that  gives  their  product  distinction, 
differentiating  it  sharply  from  the  somewhat  monotonous  perfection  of 
machine-made  things.  (Vases  shown  above) 
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GENUINE  SPANISH  POTTERY 

‘The  same  use  of  tiles  and  flower-pots  and 
decorative  sculptural  pottery  prevails  to-day 
about  the  Mediterranean,  as  several  hundred 
years  ago.”  These  pieces  are  part  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  private  collection  owned  by  Mr.  W.  L. 

Bottomley,  the  architect 


but  our  eastern  American  is  an  eastern  facing  coast  like 
the  Chinese.  For  the  purposes  of  civilization,  Professor  Ells¬ 
worth  Huntington  assures  us,  there  is  no  better  climate 
anywhere,  but  its  opportunities  and  virtues  differ  from  those 
of  the  climate  to  which  the  ancestors  of  most  of  us  had 
been,  no  one  knows  how  many  thousand  years,  adapting  their 
habits. 

The  process  of  trying  out  habits  on  the  climate  is  now  visibly 
going  on,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  noticed  at  last  that  our 
Eastern  climate  has  at  least  as  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  southern  European  as  to  the  northern.  Hence  along  with 
the  increase  of  out-of-door  living,  comes  an  increased  interest 
in  out-of-door  architecture  of  southern  Europe,  and  incident  to 
this  a  greater  use,  and  many  uses 
unfamiliar  hitherto,  of  pottery. 


Another  way  in  which  color  was 
obtained  for  the  stucco  walls  was 
by  the  use  of  colored  tiles  with 
beautifully  designed  patterns.  These 
are  especially  noticeable  in  southern 
Spain.  The  tradition  which  the 
Moors  carried  into  Spain  no  doubt 
came  through  them  from  earlier 
sources,  from  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  tiles  were  As¬ 
syrian.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
in  New  York  a  company  which  im¬ 
ported  from  Tunis  or  Algeria  old 
tiles  and  modern  ones  reproducing 
the  old  models. 

In  southern  Spain  the  use  was 
very  general,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  patios — Roman  or 
Greek,  atrium  or  peristyle,  monastic 
cloister,  Spanish  patio — they  are  all 
essentially  the  same  thing,  a  sheltered  courtyard  for  pleasure, 
peace,  and  health,  an  adaptation  of  custom  to  climate.  In  long, 
hot,  dry  summers,  even  in  the  city — a  Mediterranean  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  a  city  civilization — it  gave  them  open  air  privacy,  cool 
shade  at  any  hour,  the  charm  of  flowers  and  harmonious  color 
for  the  eye,  and  for  the  ear  the  music  of  falling  water. 

The  Spanish  tiles  were  set  in  the  walls,  mounted  in  patterns 
around  the  basins  of  fountains  and  wellheads,  and  in  the  sides 
of  plant  boxes.  They  were  used  in  garden  seats,  in  floors,  in  the 
risers  of  the  steps  leading  up  from  the  patios.  There  were  won¬ 
derful  patterns  and  gorgeous  colors  in  tiles  made  in  early  days 
in  Mediterranean  countries.  Not  only  did  each  tile  have  its 
pattern,  but  a  large  design  might  be  dispersed  over  a  group  of 


FOR  the  out-of-door  use  of  pot¬ 
tery  in  Spain  and  Italy  is  very 
old,  very  general  and  extraordinarily 
varied.  Almost  any  one  is  familiar 
with  the  decorative  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Della  Robbia  types,  set  in  the  outer 
walls  of  buildings,  and  lending  color 
to  the  stucco  walls.  They  were 
sometimes  unframed  reliefs  in  blue 
and  white,  but  perhaps  were  oftener 
framed  with  decorative  borders  of 
fruit  and  flowers  in  clear  blues,  yel¬ 
lows,  greens,  and  oranges. 

Lucca  Della  Robbia,  followed  by 
his  nephew  and  his  nephew’s  sons, 
produced  for  about  a  century  (in  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries)  thousands 
of  reliefs  in  glazed  clay,  commonly 
lunettes  and  tondos,  pure  white  fig¬ 
ures  on  a  deep  blue  ground,  and 
also  architectural  decorations  in 
fruits  and  flowers  in  more  vigorous 
color.  The  clay  was  fired  a  second 
time  after  tinting  and  so  rendered 
impervious  to  weather. 


THE  POILLON  POTTERY 

Notable  in  particular  for  its  glazes,  Mrs.  Poillon’s  pottery  is  extremely  lovely  and  varied  in  color  and  may  well 
be  used  wherever  sparking  hues  and  the  more  historic  forms  of  ornament  are  fitting.  (Wall-pocket,  bird-bath, 

flower-pots  and  dish  shown  above) 
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Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo. 


POTTERY  SOMETIMES  LENDS  A  PLEASANT  EMPHASIS 

The  coolness  and  stability  of  certain  well-placed  pieces  by  their  very  contrast  to  the  glow  and 
change  of  bloom  from  day  to  day  often  give  a  garden  interest  and  lift  it  out  of  commonplace¬ 
ness.  Looking  out  from  the  portico  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Magee  at  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 
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but  in  our  Northern  climate  they 
would  have  to  be  set  out  from 
greenhouses  for  the  summer  season. 

Against  a  house  of  stucco  or  stone 
there  is  an  immense  decorative  value 
in  these  glazed  pots  with  colored 
patterns.  In  one  Long  Island  gar¬ 
den  there  is  a  small  fountain  with 
a  basin  of  Persian  blue  glazed  pot¬ 
tery.  It  makes  a  brilliant  and  yet 
simple  note  of  color  repeating  the 
color  note  of  the  sea  close  by. 

THE  suggestion  which  we  would 
like  to  emphasize  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  artist  potters  to 
design  and  execute,  for  modem  uses 
and  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
pottery  such  as  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing.  The  main  point  is  that 
we  need  color  as  well  as  form.  The 
old  American  gardens  had  the  color 
of  flowers  and  foliage  only,  and  all 
architectural  accessories  were  of 
cast  stone,  marble,  or  white  paint  on 
wood.  The  utmost  attempt  at  color 
was  reddish  terra-cotta  and  com¬ 
mon  brick.  There  is  as  much  op¬ 
portunity  for  creating  a  satisfying 


POTTERY  IN  A  CITY  GARDEN 

So  cleverly  has  Mr.  Jens  Jensen  (Landscape  Architect)  manipulated  nature 
that  Chicago  is  completely  shut  out  by  a  mantle  of  green  and  birds  come  to 
bathe  in  this  pool  whose  seclusion  is  stressed  by  the  two  jars  skilfully  stood  in 
just  the  right  place 


tiles  set  so  close  together  that  the  joints  scarcely  showed,  the 
result  being  both  decorative  and  pictorial.  In  more  modern 
forms  they  may  well  be  set  now  in  our  loggias,  sun-parlors  and 
courtyards,  in  our  modern  towns  the  old  ugly  backyards  are 
being  converted  into  pleasant  gardens,  and  these  offer  an  en¬ 
chanting  opportunity  for  the  use  of  tiles. 

London  abounds  in  small  semi-public  parks,  whereas  New 
York  has  only  a  few  of  this  kind,  Gramercy  Park  being  one. 
They  are  a  London  charm  for  which  New  Y ork  has  little  to  show. 
But  the  conversion  of  New  York  backyards  in  all  her  residential 
blocks  from  backyards  into  community  gardens  would  be  a 
natural  development.  It  would  give  the  city  a  retired  beauty 
of  its  own,  a  Mediterranean  touch  that  climatically  belongs  to 
it,  and  make  city  life,  for  six  months  at  least  of  the  year,  a 
pleasanter  thing  to  think  of  than  it  now  is. 

THE  tradition  of  tile  making  has  in  recent  times  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  elaborated  here  by  one  or  two  artist  potters, 
as  for  example,  the  Mercers,  makers  of  Doylestown  pottery  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Perry-Stratton,  maker  of  the  Pewabic 
tile  of  Detroit,  both  enthusiasts,  working  on  a  small  personal 
scale,  who  have  finally  been  drawn  into  production  on  a  larger 
scale,  without  losing  all  the  personal  values.  These  tiles  are 
much  used  for  the  floors  of  loggias,  courtyards,  etc. 

Tiles  are  something  in  the  nature  of  a  background.  They 
relieve  the  monotony  of  cement.  But  the  patios  were  further 
enhanced  in  color  and  pattern  by  the  use  of  flower-pots,  jars, 
urns,  of  both  glazed  and  unglazed  pottery,  of  varying  shapes 
and  sizes,  for  holding  growing  plants.  They  were  placed  in 
formal  processions  on  either  side  of  flights  of  steps,  along  the 
tops  of  walls,  grouped  in  tiers  against  the  walls,  around  the 
bases  of  fountains,  in  fact  almost  anywhere  that  there  was 
standing  room.  The  plants  might  be  clipped  evergreens,  Box 
or  flowering  shrubs,  and  in  a  mild  climate  these  could  easily 
grow  all  the  year  round,  for  instance  in  California  or  Florida, 


DURANT  POTTERY 

“A  new  group  of  artist  potters  is  springing  up,  and  at  their 
hands  there  are  coming  into  being  new  forms  of  garden 
sculpture  and  pottery,  touched  by  old  tradition,  but  not 
trammeled  by  it  ”  (Vase  above  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Arden  Studios) 

color  scheme  in  a  garden  or  loggia  by  the  aid  of  colored  tiles 
and  pottery  filled  with  plants  as  in  designing  the  color  scheme 
of  an  interior,  and  the  field  in  this  country  is  a  less  tried  one. 

Among  the  craftsmen  who  settled  in  this  country  in  the  early 
1 8th  century  were  potters,  from  Staffordshire  and  Holland,  who 
carried  on  their  old  world  traditions,  adapting  them  to  the 
primitive  domestic  uses  of  the  pioneer,  in  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  parts  of  New  England,  where  various 
kinds  of  potter’s  clay  were  found.  In  North  Carolina  the  rich 
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THE  WALL-FOUNTAIN  FURNISHES  A  FOCUS 

The  elaborate  geometric  pattern  and  all  the  beds  and  borders  of  this  garden  seem  inevitably  to  swing  toward  the 
fountain,  carrying  the  feet  and  the  eye  of  the  visitor  with  them.  At  the  home  of  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont,  Saint  Amour, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  designed  by  Miss  Marian  C.  Coffin  and  shown  at  this  season’s  Architectural  League  Exhibition 


red  clay  tinged  with  iron,  gave  wonderful  color,  and  this  primi¬ 
tive  pottery  has  been  made  in  domestic  forms  without  break  to 
the  present  day.  Many  of  the  shapes,  intended  to  be  plainly 
practical,  have  now  a  real  decorative  value,  and  can  be  adapted 
to  hold  plants  or  flowers  in  loggias  and  gardens.  These  primi¬ 
tive  American  potteries  are  more  notable  for  simple  color  and 
shape,  than  for  any  patterns  on  them.  In  New  England  and  in 
parts  of  North  Carolina  there  is  clay  of  a  blue-gray  color  which 
is  sometimes  covered  with  a  brown  glaze  (as  seen  in  our  old  bean 
pots)  and  sometimes  fired  in  its  natural  color. 

In  the  part  of  Europe  where  labor  has  always  been  cheap,  and 
where  the  hot  sun  prevents  much  growth  of  flowering  plants 
directly  in  the  soil  of  gardens,  there  is  a  liberal  use  of  potted 
plants  renewed  from  time  to  time.  They  have  extraordinary 
values  in  “patio”  decoration,  at  the  sides  of  steps  on  the  tops 
of  walls,  or  variously  grouped.  The  pots  may  be  of  two  types, 
those  with  flat  patterns  of  brilliant  color  underneath  the  glaze 
and  those  with  only  the  color  of  the  terra-cotta,  which  depend 
for  beauty  on  their  general  shape  and  pattern  in  relief. 

CUSTOM  changes  slowly  in  the  Old  World.  The  same  use 
of  tiles  and  flower-pots  and  decorative  sculptural  pottery 
prevails  to-day  about  the  Mediterranean,  as  several  hundred 
years  ago.  As  we  are  borrowing  ideas  from  their  ancient  arch¬ 
itecture  so  are  we  borrowing  from  their  forms  of  out-of-door 
pottery.  Much  of  it,  too,  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy 
where  it  is  produced  traditionally  by  the  descendants  of  the  old 
potters.  The  same  forms,  colors,  patterns,  bearing  the  name  of 


the  particular  towns  or  districts  where  they  were  first  made,  are 
still  produced  in  the  same  places  and  bear  the  same  signatures. 
The  best  of  the  colored  patterns  are  still  decorated  by  hand, 
before  the  final  glaze  and  firing.  In  such  places,  where  the  tra¬ 
dition  is  strong  and  the  manual  skill  passed  on  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  there  may  be  very  little  originality  in  the  pot¬ 
ters  who,  from  their  results  seem  so  gifted. 

But  in  our  country,  where  there  is  little  tradition,  new  condi¬ 
tions  offer  opportunities  for  originality,  with  all  the  stimulus 
and  all  the  perils  that  go  with  it.  A  new  group  of  artist  potters 
is  springing  up,  and  at  their  hands  there  are  coming  into  being 
new  forms  of  garden  sculpture  and  pottery,  touched  by  old 
tradition,  but  not  trammeled  by  it,  and  adapted  to  our  uses. 
Among  these  potters  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Volkmar  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Rice  of  the  Durant  Kilns,  whose  joint  work  took  much 
of  its  inspiration  from  Italy,  but  has  developed  a  great  simplicity 
of  form  and  brilliant  combinations  of  colored  glazes  very  effective 
in  fountain  basins,  vases,  flower-pots  and  so  on.  Another  of 
these  artist  potters  is  Mr.  Carl  Walters  who  is  getting  beautiful 
effects  in  Persian  blue  pottery,  with  interesting  original  patterns 
in  black.  The  Poillon  pottery  is  extremely  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  and  is  especially  adapted  for  garden  use.  There  are  many 
other  potters  using  various  glazes  and  forms  for  the  smaller 
types  of  pottery.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  are  watching  the 
beginnings  of  a  notable  era  of  American  potter’s  work,  as  well 
as  of  American  garden  decoration  and  open-air  architecture 
in  which  the  names  of  potters  shall  be  as  well  known  as  those  of 
architects  and  landscape  gardeners. 


RATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEt{  FOR  IQ24.,  *April  20— 26th 


The  National  Garden  Association 


President,  Leonard  Barron,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  Mrs. 
Francis  King,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman, 
Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  Mr.  Fredc.  R.  Newbold. 

Societies  already  officially  cooperating:  The  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild; 
Women’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association;  American  Dahlia  Society;  American 
Forestry  Association;  Ontario  Horticultural  Society. 

Announcement  will  be  made  next  month  of  the  other  organized  groups’which  have  responded  whole¬ 
heartedly 'and  are  now  waiting  opportunity  for  official  action  at  their  annual  or  monthly  meetings. 


SINCE  the  announcement  in  our  June  issue  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  National  Garden  Association  with  an 
outline  of  its  purposes,  we  have  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  filled  with  enthusiastic  comments 
and  praise.  We  believed  that  there  was  a  nation-wide  need  of 
such  an  organization  and  that  in  forming  it,  we  were  working 
along  the  line  of  greatest  service.  But  even  our  optimism  did 
not  prepare  us  for  the  whole-hearted  endorsement  of  this  new 
service!  This  has  not  only  justified  our  faith,  but  has  shown  us, 
also,  how  wide  is  this  field  and  how  much  there  is  for  every  one 
of  us  to  do. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  belong  to  some  active  or  costly 
organization,  demanding  time  and  energy  that  must  be  spent 
on  home  matters,  but  we  can — each  one  of  us — “brighten  the 
corner  where  we  are”  by  making  our  own  garden  spot  a  personal 
joy  and  a  pleasure  to  every  passer-by.  Each  of  us  can  preach 
an  important  sermon  on  wild  flower  preservation  by  practising 
it  ourselves.  And  we  can — each  of  us — see  that  our  surplus 
flowers  are  sent  to  the  nearest  large  city  for  distribution  in  the 
congested  districts!  There  is  no  one  so  busy  but  that  he  can 
become  an  interested  worker  in  one  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
cooperating  organizations  of  the  National  Garden  Association. 

IF  YOU  do  not  have  near  you  a  chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society,  and  do  wish  to  have  a  part  in  furthering 
this  important  work,  write  to  The  National  Garden  Association 
and  we  will  send  you  the  information  and  pamphlets  that  you 
need,  putting  you  in  touch  with  the  national  organization  that 
will  help  you  to  form  a  committee  of  your  own.  These  booklets 
are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and  are  both  interesting  and 
valuable. 

SO  OFTEN  there  is  a  crying  need  in  the  very  small  town  or 
rural  district  for  an  activity  that  will  interest  and  benefit 
the  farm  women.  Did  you  know  that  there  is  a  national 
society  for  this  purpose?  It  is  a  democratic  group,  and  every 
woman  who  has  an  interest  of  any  kind  in  any  farm  or  out¬ 
door  work  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  payment  of  very  small 
yearly  dues.  The  Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  As¬ 
sociation  earnestly  asks  all  women  who  farm  or  garden,  who 
raise  cows,  pigs,  or  poultry,  or  who  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
join.  This  association  helps  to  develop  opportunities  for  the 
trained  gardener  or  farm  woman  and  to  help  women  through 
scholarships  and  expert  advice  to  become  trained.  It  also  helps 
to  establish  small  local  markets  to  bring  town  and  country 
women  together  in  the  interest  of  production  and  consumption. 
Feaflets  will  be  sent  you  if  you  ask  us  for  them  and  we  will  aid 
you  to  become  a  part  of  this  active  and  helpful  organization. 

AND  would  you  not  like  to  become  an  associate  member  of 
l  a  society  whose  aim  is  “to  bring  the  beneficent  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Society  to  the  sick  and  lonesome  in  our  great 
cities?”  Especially  when  you  realize  that  these  influences  are 
centered  upon  distributing  flowers,  jellies,  fresh  fruits,  and 


vegetables  in  city  hospitals  and  tenement  districts.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  with  no  red  tape  whatever, 
makes  the  waste  of  the  country  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  and 
is  sending  millions  of  bunches  of  flowers  and  vegetables  to  the 
needy.  For  less  than  a  third  of  a  cent  per  day  you  can  become 
a  part  of  this  wonderful  work  that  helps  to  establish  community 
gardens,  keep  the  children  off  congested  streets,  and  that  main¬ 
tains  both  country  and  city  plant  markets.  This  Guild  will, 
on  request,  send  attractive  posters  to  be  put  up  in  your  local 
station  urging  all  to  send  flowers  to  the  city. 


ARE  you  interested  in  Bird  and  Tree  Clubs  or  Forestry  and 
,  Conservation?  These  are  important  matters,  and  if  you 
wish  to  join  The  American  Foresty  Association  and  learn  all  that 
you  can  do  to  help  in  this  work,  we  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch 
with  it.  The  “town  forest”  idea  is  rapidly  spreading,  and 
schools  and  civic  bodies  are  voting  money  to  buy  trees. 


DO  YOU  own  a  beautiful  garden  and  will  you  share  its  beau¬ 
ties  by  throwing  it  open  on  certain  days  to  the  public  as 
do  certain  civic-minded  owners  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  of 
Fong  Island,  and  of  Nashville,  Tenn.?  If  you  wish  to  know  how 
a  city  can  develop  such  a  campaign  for  “individual  flower  shows” 
to  arouse  and  encourage  an  interest  in  all  phases  of  garden¬ 
ing,  we  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

Is  your  town  famous  for  its  beautiful  gardens?  Do  you  need 
help  in  making  it  attractive?  We  will  gladly  tell  you  of  a  civic 
association  that  is  nation-wide  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  im¬ 
provement  of  cities,  towns,  and  neighborhoods.  It  is  prepared 
to  render  service  to  individuals  as  well  as  civic  groups.  It  issues 
bulletins  on  city  planning,  parks  and  playgrounds,  billboard  con¬ 
trol,  smoke  prevention,  shade  trees,  and  related  subjects.  Fet 
the  National  Garden  Association  put  you  in  touch  with  this 
active  group. 


DO  YOU  want  to  know  of  the  work  of  national  “flower  socie¬ 
ties”  that  specialize  on  one  flower — as  the  Rose,  Iris, 
Dahlia,  Peony,  etc. — telling  of  the  latest  cultural  methods  and 
particularly  of  varieties?  Or  about  your  own  State  Horticultural 
Society  or  Forestry  Association?  Write  us  and  we  will  aid  you. 

Do  you  know  what  your  own  state  flower  is?  And  would  you 
like  booklets  on  the  following  subjects: 


How  to  Form  a  Garden  Club — With 
Constitution  and  Bylaws. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Vegetable 
Garden 

The  Farm  Garden  in  The  North 
Permanent  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
dens 

Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants 
Roses  For  The  Home 
Beautifying  The  Farmstead 


Everbearing  Strawberries 
Growing  Fruit  For  Home  Use 
The  City  Home  Garden 
Use  of  Rural  Community  Buildings 
Trees  For  Towns  and  City  Streets 
Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns — When  and 
How  to  Gather  Them 
Game  Laws  For  Ferns  and  Wild 
Flowers 


Would  you  like  a  list  of  hardy  plants  for  shady  places?  For 
dry  soils?  For  wet  soils  or  rocky  places?  Or  a  spraying  calen¬ 
dar  for  Roses? 


Write  Us  of  Your  Garden  Problems 
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CHERISHING  NATURE’S  GREAT  GARDEN 

Game  Laws  for  Gardeners  with  an  Eye  to  the  Future — 

Conserving  Our  National  Treasure  ot  Flowers  and  Trees 

“In  a  great  democracy  of  free  people  the  protection  of  wild  life  and  the  preservation  of  all  other  natural  resources,  which  underlie 
national  prosperity  and  happiness,  must  depend  finally,  as  does  the  stability  of  the  government  itself,  upon  the  support  and  willing 
service  of  every  citizen.” — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


jjHE  great  garden  that  was  America  before  cities  and 
suburbs  began  to  bite  into  its  beauty  is  slowly  shrinking 
under  the  restless  tread  of  “civilization”  and  dropping 
its  treasures  one  by  one  into  the  thoughtless  grasp  of  a 
motoring  public.  When  riches  are  plenty  there’s  no  need  to 
count,  and  so  the  word  “conservation”  is  only  just  taking  its 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  people.  We  have  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  our  forests,  our  mines,  and  our  fields  because  they  keep  us 
from  hunger  and  cold,  but  are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  need  of  protecting  from  wanton  inroad  the  loveliness  which 
was  America’s  natural  birthright  and  to  realize  the  unobtrusive 
ministry  of  such  loveliness  to  national  health  and  happiness. 

Splendid  pioneer  work  is  being  done  by  the  Wild  Flower  Pre¬ 
servation  Society  in  gettingover  the  facts  to  the  public.  Pamph¬ 
lets  and  posters  are  being  issued  by  this  society  and  by  garden 
clubs  and  groups  of  horticulturists  sympathetically  affiliated  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  important  educational  campaign.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  arrested  by  such  pointed  appeal  as  Mrs.  Wright’s  “Wild 
Flowers  and  Ferns — When  and  How  to  Gather  Them,”  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  The  Fairfield 
(Conn.)  Garden  Club — a  pamphlet  worth  quoting: 

To  strip  the  public  highways  of  their  flower-hedges,  or  to  bare  the 
runnels  of  their  protecting  ferns  is  theft — the  theft  of  the  pleasure  these 
things  give  to  every  passer-by. 

With  flowers,  as  with  all  other  things,  don’t  take  the  last  piece  on  the 
dish.  It  is  not  polite,  indoors  or  out! 

We  will  trust  you  in  all  your  pursuits  of  the  wild  to  be  true  sportsmen 
and  not  pot-hunters. 


A" 


,  MONG  the  states  Vermont  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  to  aid  in  protective  legislation,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  law  in  1921  to  save  rare  plants 
from  undue  commercial  exploitation.  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Maryland  are  long  since  on  the 
honor  roll  and  Illinois  has  a  bill  pending — why 
does  New  York  lag?  The  problem  of  con¬ 
serving  wild  plants  is  treated  with  refreshing 
common  sense  in  Dr.  A.  C.  Benedict’s  “Game 
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phlet  distributed  jointly  by  the  Brooklyn  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  and  the  American  Fern  Society. 

Massachusetts  also  is  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  to  protect  the  traditionally  at- 
mosphered  Mayflower  and  laws  are  now  pend¬ 
ing,  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societyunder  the  activeleadershipof  Mr. 
W.  C.  Burrage.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr. 
Burrage  staged  a  complete  wild  flower  land¬ 
scape  in  Horticultural  Hall  (Boston)  of  plants 
which  had  been  grown  in  his  garden  and  green¬ 
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GARDEN  CLUBS  TAKE  NOTE! 
A  very  effective  poster  in  green,  white 
and  black  (18x24  in.)  being  put  to 
good  use  by  one  of  the  New  Jersey  clubs 


house  near  Boston.  This  exhibition  drew  over  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  visitors — evidence, indeed,  that  Massachusetts  is  awake! 

The  establishment  of  Flower  Sanctuaries  advocated  by  Dr. 
Benedict  is,  in  Pennsylvania  at  least,  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  On  February  of  this  year  the  State  Forest  Commission 
threw  the  protective  mantle  of  a  few  simple  rules  over  nearly 
1500  acres  of  “State  Forest  Monuments,  established  by  Act  of 
Assembly  for  the  Purpose  of  Preserving  for  Future  Generations 
Unusual  or  Historical  Groves  of  Trees  or  Natural  Features.” 

ENCOURAGING  echoes  of  activity  come  to  us  from  every¬ 
where.  The  Plainfield  (New  Jersey)  Garden  Club,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  making  Wild  Flower  Preservation  the  initial  feature  of 
this  season’s  programme  and  nearly  all  the  clubs  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  active  part  in  this  work. 

Very  opportunely,  too,  appears  “The  Burgess  Flower  Book 
for  Children”  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  dedicated  “to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  in  children  of  love  for  our  wild  flowers  and  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  in  their  native  habitats  for  the  beauty  and  joy 
they  give  to  the  world.”  Grown-ups  as  well  as  children  will  find 
this  book  a  friendly  summer  companion  and  a  profitable  one. 
More  than  a  hundred  flowers  “chosen  because  of  their  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,”  are  adequately  pictured,  many  of  them  in  color; 
and  Peter  Rabbit  as  he  goes  lippety-lopping  about  over  field, 
woodland  and  a  little  hill  or  two,  discovers  a  lot  of  things  that 
all  of  us  are  glad  to  know:  where  the  Saxifrage  got  its  name; 
that  the  Indians  used  Bloodroot  juice  for  paint  and  its  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  California  Poppy;  how  the 
Anemone,  so  slender-stalked  and  delicate 
in  look,  is  securely  anchored  against  rude 
winds;  the  story  of  the  fragrant  White- 
heart,  with  its  quaint  cluster  of  names, 
Dutchman’s-breeches,  Soldier’s-caps,  Ear¬ 
drops.  No  need  to  elaborate  further,  Mr. 
Burgess’s  gift  of  presenting  commonplaces  in 
such  picturesque  fashion  as  to  make  them 
memorable  long  ago  won  him  a  wide  circle  of 
readers. 

Over  and  over  in  all  sorts  of  ways  truths  are 
driven  home  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  has  chosen  a  young  audience  at  whom 
primarily  to  aim,  for  it  is  the  youngsters  who 
will  carry  on  the  great  work  of  conservation 
now  successfully  launched. 

Straws  in  the  wind  perhaps,  these  fore¬ 
going  instances,  but  proving  that  there  is  a 
wind — a  fair  wind  blowing  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Tell  us  what  signs  you  see,  garden 
neighbors  all — what  is  happening  where  you 
live? 


Inaugurate  competitive  growing  and  public  exhibitions  of  interest¬ 
ing  wild  plants  raised  from  seed  in  gardens. 


IV HAT  TOU  CAN  VO  TO  HELT 

Teach  your  children  to  enjoy  and  not  destroy  Nature’s  Garden. 

Gather  the  seed  and  spare  the  plant. 

Cut  cleanly  with  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife  when  gathering  specimens.  Urge  legislative  measures  of  protection  if  needed  in  your  own  state. 
Establish  a  sanctuary  for  the  rare  plants  of  your  own  region. 

Pass  on  the  rules  of  true  sportsmanship  in  wild  flower  hunting  to 
the  pupils  in  your  local  schools. 


Choose  a  state  flower  that  is  characteristic  of  your  section  and 
inculcate  a  civic  pride  in  its  conservation.  Connecticut  has 
already  claimed  the  Laurel  and  Massachusetts  the  Arbutus. 


ALL  ALONG  THF.  WALL  AND 
IN  FRONT  OF  THF  VINE- 
CLAD  PERGOLA,  THE  OLD- 
TIME  PERENNIALS  BLOS¬ 
SOM  IN  GREAT  PROFUSION 


MASSES  OF  PINK  AND 
CREAMY  WHITE  PEONIES, 
ACCENTED  NOW  AND  THEN 
WITH  ONE  OF  RICH,  DARK 
RED,  MAKE  A  MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT  DISPLAY  IN  EARLY 
.  SUMMER 


When 

Summer  Comes 
to 

Massachusetts 


Garden 

of 

Mrs.  John  H.  Sanborn 
at  Haverhill 

Pictures  and  Description 

Mar^  L.  Clarke 
Walter  H.  Merryman 
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WHAT  LOVELIER  THAN  MADONNA  LILIES,  SYMBOLS  OF  FAITH  AND  PEACE? 


Travel  Tales 

||  of  a  Plant  Collector  J| 

E.  H.  WILSON 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Author  of  “  Romance  of  Our  Trees,”  ‘‘Aristocrats  of  the  Garden,”  ‘‘A  Naturalist  in  Western  China 

and  other  works 

VII.  A  FINAL  SURVEY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Early  Collectors  on  the  Cape  and  What  They  Lound — Plants  Eirst  Seen  a  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  Ago  Still  Spreading  Bright  Acres  of  Color  for  the  Eyes  of  To-day’s  Traveller 

Copyright,  D.  P.  &  Co.,  1923 


fSfir^UCH  was  the  fame  of  “Cape  plants”  toward  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century  that  when  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
decided  to  send  out  its  first  collector  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  the  region  chosen  for  the  discovery  of  new 
plants  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  Francis 
Masson,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  gardeners,  was  selected  for  the 
work  at  a  yearly  salary  of  about  $500  and  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$1000  per  annum.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  left  it  upon  record 
that  Masson  sent  home  a  profusion  of  new  plants  which  made 
Kew  superior  to  every  other  European  Botanic  Garden. 

Francis  Masson,  pioneer  and  forerunner  of  the  many  plant 
collectors  sent  out  from  the  famous  Kew  Gardens,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  August,  1741.  He  reached  the  Cape  in 
1772,  and  on  December  10th  with  oxen  and  cart  and  a  Dutch 
guide,  set  out  on  his  first  journey.  He  travelled  east  as  far  as 
Swellendam  reaching  it  on  January  1 8th ,  and  then  returning 
to  Cape  Town.  At  Stellenbosch  he  noted  the  row  of  large 
Oak  trees  on  either  side  of  the  solitary  street;  the  Hottentots 
Holland  Mountains  delighted  him  with  their  wealth  of  plants. 
On  this  journey  seeds  of  many  beautiful  species  of  Erica,  later 
raised  and  successfully  grown  at  Kew,  were  collected.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1773,  accompanied  by  Carl  Peter  Thunberg,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with  early  researches  into  the 
flora  of  South  Africa  and  Japan,  he  carried  out  a  journey  east¬ 
ward  to  Sundays  River  where  hostile  Kaffirs  necessitated  their 
turning  back.  Cape  Town  was  reached  after  an  absence  of  four 
and  a  half  months  occupied  in  laborious  and  fatiguing  travel. 

On  the  journey  many  plants  including  Protea  grandiflora, 
Ixia  viridiflora,  Buphane  disticha,  Erythrina  caffra,  E.  Humeana 
and  numerous  Heaths  were  collected.  He  notes  the  fruitful 
nature  of  the  country  in  many  places,  especially  the  Drakenstein 
region,  and  is  impressed  with  the  infinite  variety  of  plants.  On 
the  mountains  near  Kaffir  Kuils  River,  Masson  found  Aloe  suc- 
cotrina  forming  large  clumps  from  5  to  6  feet  high  and  remarks 
that  the  peasants  make  great  quantities  of  gum  aloes  from  the 
leaves,  which  they  sell  at  the  Cape  for  sixty  cents  a  pound.  On 
September  26,  1 774,  he  set  out  on  a  third  journey  and  a  few  days 
later  was  again  joined  by  Thunberg.  They  travelled  through 
part  of  the  Karroo,  which  is  described  as  an  extraordinary  tract 
of  land  in  great  want  of  fresh  water,  coming  back  to  the  Cape  on 
December  28th  after  great  hardships  and  sufferings  from  thirst. 
On  this  journey,  Masson  collected  a  hundred  new  species  and 
was  much  enamoured  with  the  Stapelias,  Euphorbias,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  Aloe  dichotoma  and  other  succulents. 

In  1774,  Masson  returned  to  England  and  in  1776  was  sent  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  West  Indies  where  misfortune  dogged 
his  steps.  Most  of  his  collections  were  lost  at  sea.  When  the 
French  attacked  Grenada,  Masson  was  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  in  its  defence  and  was  taken  prisoner  fighting  in  the 
trenches.  From  1786  to  1795,  he  was  again  in  South  Africa. 
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Afterward  he  lived  in  England  for  a  few  years,  but,  tiring  of  this 
inactive  life,  he  journeyed  to  America,  to  die  at  Montreal  in 
December,  1805,  or  January,  1806. 

Masson  introduced  into  Kew  47  species  of  Pelargonium  and 
over  400  new  species  of  plants.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
genus  Massonia,  named  for  him  by  Linnaeus,  and  by  many 
species  of  Cape  plants.  The  results  of  Masson’s  labors  adorn 
the  gardens  of  both  hemispheres,  his  portrait  hangs  on  a  wall 
in  the  Linnaean  Society’s  rooms  in  London  and  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains  repose  in  an  unmarked  tomb  in  a  Montreal  cemetery. 

11'  HAS  been  my  privilege  to  traverse  in  South  Africa  much  of 
the  country  visited  by  Masson  and  to  gather  specimens  of  many 
of  the  plants  which  he  and  Thunberg  first  made  known  to  the 
world.  On  the  Hottentots  Holland  Mountains  in  March,  1922,  I 
plucked  specimens  of  the  lovely  Erica  Massonii  with  viscid,  scar¬ 
let  flowers  tipped  with  yellow  and  green ;  and  thrilled  with  delight 
similar  to  that  the  discoverer  himself  must  have  experienced 
when  he  first  saw  this  exquisite  gem.  To  me  this  plant  beautify¬ 
ing  the  rock-strewn  mountain  slopes  seemed  a  fitting  memento 
of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  garnering  material  with  which  to 
beautify  the  gardens  of  the  northern  world. 

Pioneers  the  Gardener  Gratefully  Remembers 

HE  first  Englishman  to  collect  at  the  Cape  seems  to  have 
been  George  Stonestreet  who  flourished  about  1695  and  sent 
plants  to  Plukenet  from  the  Cape  and  also  from  India. 

Another  pioneer  who  did  splendid  work  was  Joseph  Niven. 
He  collected  in  South  Africa  for  George  Hibbert  and  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine  from  179810  1803,  and  from  1803  to  1812  for 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  a  famous  nursery  firm  of  the  period. 
Niven  learned  to  speak  the  Kaffir  language  perfectly,  and  on  this 
account  was  forced  to  accompany  the  British  troops  in  the 
Kaffir  War  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  which  service  he  received 
neither  recognition  nor  reward.  He  returned  to  England  in 
disgust  and  in  1826  died  in  his  native  village,  Pennicuik,  near 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  is  commemorated  by 
Nivenia,  a  genus  of  fine  Proteaceous  plants. 

The  well-known  Sparmannia  africana  is  named  for  Anders 
Sparrman,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  South  Africa  in 
1 772  and  again  in  1 775-6.  That  fine  red-flowered  shrub,  Burch- 
ellia  capensis,  recalls  a  famous  traveller  and  naturalist,  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Burchell,  who  was  in  South  Africa  from  1811-15.  The 
curious  Bowiea  volubilis,  a  poisonous  plant  with  an  onion-like 
bulb  and  a  fleshy  twining  stem  rather  suggesting  a  kind  of 
Asparagus,  was  named  by  Harvey  in  memory  of  James  Bowie 
a  second  Kew  collector  to  the  Cape.  Bowie  in  1814-16  had 
accompanied  the  famous  Allan  Cunningham  to  Brazil  and  was 
sent  to  the  Cape  where  he  collected  from  1817-22.  He  returned 
there  in  1827  with  the  intention  of  making  a  business  of  collect- 
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ing  and  remained  in  South  Africa  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Bowie  seems  to  have 
been  an  odd  character,  cherished  his 
wrongs,  real  and  imaginary,  became  em¬ 
bittered  and  outcast  and  died  in  poverty 
in  1869.  He  introduced  many  plants  in¬ 
cluding  the  useful  Streptocarpus  Rexii, 
that  striking  Cycad,  Encephalartos  hor- 
ridus,  and  the  fine  Clivia  nobilis.  This 
last  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Gra- 
hamstown  but  for  “prudential  business 
reasons”  Bowie  reported  it  from  the 
Orange  River.  In  1773,  Sir  James  Cock- 
burn  introduced  the  remarkableGar^wz'a 
Thunbergii  into  England.  Thomas 
Baines,  who  came  to  the  Cape  in  1842 
and  died  in  Durban  in  1875,  filled  the 
post  of  artist  in  the  Second  Kaffir  War, 
and  discovered  the  extraordinary  Welwit- 
schia  Bainesii;  also  the  gigantic  Aloe 
Bainesii  with  branching  stems  and 
swollen  trunk-base. 

Scores  of  othertravellers  and  collectors 
have  added  their  quota  to  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge  of  Cape  plants,  but  there  is  no 
space  further  to  pursue  this  subject.  As  in  Australia  so,  too,  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  it  is  to  many  men  of  high  and  low 
degree — some  commemorated,  but  a  greater  number  neglected 
and  unknown — that  we  owe  the  many  plants  that  so  notably 
embellish  our  gardens. 

Of  “Honey-pots”  and  the  Silver  Tree 

S  A  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the  very  cold  regions  of  the  globe, 
every  country  can  boast  of  a  general  miscellany  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  Cape,  we 
have  already  shown,  is  no  exception  and  in  addition  possesses  four  well- 
marked  types,  each  of  sufficient  merit  to  make  the  country  remarkable. 
These  four  types — succulent  plants,  bulbous  plants,  Proteas,  and  Heaths 
— dominate  the  floral  features  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Heaths, 
bulbous  and  succulent  plants  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
though  in  less  variety,  but  the  glorious  Proteas  are  peculiarly  South 
African.  Brilliant  inflorescences  are  characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora 
and  in  this  respect  the  only  region  in  the  world  with  which  fair  com¬ 
parisons  can  be  made  is  West  Australia.  In  both  lands  Proteaceae,  a 
family  of  endless  variety  of  forms,  is  a  striking  floristic  feature.  What 
the  genus  Banksia  is  to  West  Australia,  Protea  is  to  South  Africa;  yet 
this  genus  is  even  less  known  in  American  gardens  than  is  Banksia. 
Proteas  are  common  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  coastal  plateau;  a  few  species  are  found 
in  the  more  elevated  and  drier  legions  to  the  north.  Some  like  Prolea 
grandiflora  are  trees  of  moderate  size,  others  like  P.  amplexicaulis  and 
P.  cordata  almost  hug  the  ground,  but  the  vast  majority  are  bushes  from 
6  to  10  feet  tall  with  erect  stems  and  huge,  terminal,  handsome  heads 
of  flowers.  Such  heads  consist  of  very  many  elongated,  relatively 
simple  flowers  having  no  petals  but  with  colored  calyx  and  bracts  en¬ 
closed  and  nestling  within  seried  rows  of  tall  colored  scaly,  more  or  less 
erect,  floral  bracts — nests  of  colored,  fluffy  down  guarded  by  projecting 
stamens  and  pistils  suggesting  the  quills  of  a  fledgling  Bird  of  Paradise. 
The  first  species  to  be  figured  in  European  literature  was  Protea  nerii- 
folia  by  Clusius  in  his  “  Exoticarum,”  (p.  38,  fig.  15)  published  in  1605, 
as  “Cardui  generis  elegantissimi  etc.”  The  specimen  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Madagascar,  but  much  more  probably  it  came  from  the 
shores  of  Algoa  Bay  or  those  of  Table  Bay.  This  species  is  wide-spread 
and  its  large  flower-heads  with  velvety  black  apical  tufts  of  hairs 
bearding  the  upright  involucral  scales  are  strikingly  handsome.  Nowa¬ 
days  about  100  species  are  known  and  all  are  worth  a  place  in  the  best 
Californian  gardens,  yet  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  mentions  three  only 
(P.  cynaroides,  P.  mellifera,  and  P.  nana)  as  being  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  Overflowing  with  honey  are  the  pink  and  white  heads  of 
P.  mellifera;  [Known  to  the  Boers  as  “honey-pots.”  The  honey  is  col¬ 
lected  and  made  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  their  blooming  being  a  great  oc¬ 
casion  for  picnics.  Bailey’s“Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, ’’page 
2812]  and  striking  are  those  of  P.  speciosa,  with  tufts  of  black  hairs  on  the 
tips  of  the  inner  involucral  bracts;  but  none  are  finer  than  the  glossy- 
leafed  P.  cynaroides  common  and  wide-spread  from  Cape  Town  to 


Grahamstown  in  the  east.  The  involucral 
bracts  of  this  species  vary  from  nearly  white 
to  silvery  rose;  the  heads  are  from  10  to  12 
inches  across  and  the  plants  anything  from  1 
foot  to  10  feet  tall.  It  favors  rocky  places 
and  to  come  suddenly  upon  this  plant  in  blos¬ 
som,  to  look  down  into  its  wondrous  beauty 
as  it  nestles  amid  rocks,  is  a  delight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  either  under  cultivation  or  on  their  na¬ 
tive  heaths  nearly  all  the  known  flowers  of 
exceptional  merit.  I  have  a  generous  mead 
of  praise  for  each  and  every  one;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  the  handsomest  inflorescence  in 
the  world  is  that  of  Protea  cynaroides  seen 
on  its  native  heath. 

Prominent  among  the  renowned  trees  of 
the  world  is  the  Silver  Tree  ( Leucadendron 
argenteum),  the  Witte-boom  of  the  Dutch, 
which  is  common  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lion’s 
Head,  round  Kirstenbosch,  and  elsewhere  on 
granites  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  but  very 
rare  on  Table  Mountain  itself,  and  quite  un¬ 
known  as  a  wild  tree  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  extraordinary  tree  which  at 
once  arrests  attention  by  its  strange  appear¬ 
ance.  I  would  not  call  it  beautiful,  though  it 
fascinates.  About  75  feet  is  its  maximum  height,  with  crown  of  propor¬ 
tionate  size;  the  bark  smooth  and  nearly  white  becoming  roughened  and 
dark  in  old  age;  the  sessile  lance-shaped  six-inch  long  leaves  are  densely 
crowded,  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs  and  are  silvery  gray  like  the  bark. 
The  trees  are  either  male  or  female  and  the  flowers  are  not  specially 
attractive,  but  the  fruit  is  wonderfully  interesting.  It  may  be  likened 
to  a  short,  broad,  egg-shaped  Spruce-cone,  but  it  is  erect.  It  has  simi¬ 
larly  stiff  scales,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  nestles  a  hard,  somewhat 
compressed  nut  which  is,  tipped  by  the  style  with  its  thickened  club- 
shaped  stigma.  These  scales  are  the  altered  bracts  and  the  nut  the  fruit 
proper.  Each  nut  is  enclosed  within  a  thin  membraneous  sheath,  the 
persistent  calyx,  which  has  four,  narrow,  densely  hairy  lobes.  When 
this  composite  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  weather  dry  the  “cone-scales”  open 
and  in  doing  so  exert  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  nut  forcing  it  upward 
and  outward;  the  calyx  lobes  with  their  tufts  of  hairs  spread  quadri- 
laterally  and  a  perfect  parachute  is  formed.  As  the  wind  makes  itself 
felt  beneath  this  parachute  the  nuts  are  lifted  out,  the  membraneous 
sheath  splits,  and  the  nut,  now  suspended  by  aid  of  the  persistent  style 
and  its  thickened  stigma,  is  wafted  gently  away.  The  mechanism  is 
marvellous,  yet  the  weight  of  the  seed  is  such  that  save  in  strong  winds 
the  lateral  distance  it  is  carried  is  slight,  deviating  verv  little  indeed 
from  the  perpendicular. 

Specimens  of  the  Silver  Tree  were  first  collected  in  1672  by  Paul 
Herman  who  called  it  the  Atlas  Tree.  A  leafy  branch  and  a  naked 
nut  are  figured  by  Plukenet  in  his  “Opera”  (I.  t.  200  (1691))  under  the 
name  of  ‘‘Leucadendros  Africana.”  A  larger  figure  showing  a  branch, 
fruit-cone,  nut  and  parachute  is  given  by  Jan  Commelin  in  his  “  Horti 
Medici”  (pt.  2,  31,  t.  26  (1701))  as  “ Argyrodendros  africana,  the 
Witte  Boom.”  Linnaeus  called  it  a  Protea  and  Robert  Brown  in 
1810  gave  it  the  name  it  has  since  been  known  by.  The  Silver  Tree 
is  the  despair  of  the  gardener.  It  is  often  raised  from  seed  and  fre¬ 
quently  grows  quite  freely  for  a  few  or  several  years;  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  dies!  It  may  be  added  for  the  consolation  of  the  cultivator 
that  even  in  a  wild  state  at  the  Cape  this  tree  behaves  in  the  same 
capricious  manner. 

More  than  seventy  other  species  of  Leucadendron  are  recognized, 
nearly  all  of  them  shrubs.  One  of  the  most  common  throughout  the 
coast  region  is  L.  adscendens,  often  a  dominant  feature  of  the  flats  and 
conspicuous  by  the  yellow  color  of  its  topmost  leaves  which  are  easily 
mistaken  for  flowers  at  a  short  distance.  In  the  related  genus,  Mimetes, 
the  flower-heads  are  small  and  axillary,  the  flowers  appear  from  among 
the  upper  leaves,  the  whole  forming  a  handsome  plume.  Only  about  10 
species  are  known  and  one  of  the  finest  is  M.  birta,  with  red  and  yellow 
flowers,  which  grows  at  Cape  Point  in  situation^  exposed  to  the  full 
storm  blasts  of  the  southern  ocean.  Fourteen  genera  of  Proteaceae 
with  some  350  species  grow  in  South  Africa  and  nearly  all  are  meritori¬ 
ous  plants,  but  I  have  only  space  to  mention  one  more,  namely  Leu- 
cospermum  nutans.  This,  as  I  saw  it,  is  a  sparingly  branched  shrub 
from  3  to  5  feet  tall  with  relatively  short,  broad  leaves  and  terminal 
heads  of  brilliant  red  and  orange  colored  flowers  suggesting  a  glorified 
shrubby  Sweet  Sultan  with  nodding  flowers. 


FRANCIS  MASSON  (1741-1805) 

“Pioneer  and  forerunner  of  the  many  plant  col¬ 
lectors  sent  out  from  the  famous  Kew  Gardens” 
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THE  CAPE  PRIMROSE 

“Another  modern  group  of  greenhouse  (lowers  we  owe  to 
South  Africa  is  Streptocarpus,  the  Cape  Primrose”  (see 
page  247,  June  G.  M.);  polyanthus  variety  shown  above 


Cape  Heaths  that  Clothe  Square  Miles  in  Beauty 

IN  ELEGANCE,  beauty  and  wealth  of  blossoms  the  Cape 
Heaths  are  not  excelled  by  any  group  of  shrubs  the  world 
over.  Their  loveliness  is  fascinating;  their  charm  irresisti¬ 
ble;  their  variety  seemingly  infinite;  and  every  month  of 
the  year  finds  them  bearing  flowers  in  thousands.  In  size 
they  vary  from  prostrate  mats  to  sturdy  bushes  from  5  to 
10  feet  tall  and  as  much  in  diameter.  They  are  mostly 
social  plants  and  often  clothe  acres  and  square  miles  of  the 
countryside  like  their  near  relative  the  Heather  ol  the  Scots 
moors.  They  grow  on  sandy  fiats,  in  swampy  places,  and 
on  bleak,  rock  strewn  mountain  slopes.  Their  clustered, 
multicolored  flowers  are  of  ever}'  hue  and  often  each  flower 


combines  two  or  more  color  schemes.  In  many  the  stamens  are  prominent 
and  conspicuously  colored.  In  size  the  flowers  vary  from  tiny  bells  or  urns, 
each  no  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  to  tubes  an  inch  and  more  long.  Some  have 
the  flowers  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots;  in  others  the  flowers  clothe 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  current  season’s  growth.  All  have  small  leaves  and 
twiggy  branches  and  are  extraordinarily  floriferous.  These  we  may  consider 
generic  characters,  but  in  diversity  of  form  and  in  color  of  flowers  Mother 
Nature  has  frollicked  with  the  Cape  Heaths  as  with  no  other  genus  of  shrubs. 
Certain  districts  such  as  the  Cape  promontory,  Caledon,  Riversdale,  and  George 
are  specially  famous  for  their  variety  of  Heaths,  but  to  me  it  seemed  that 
these  plants  luxuriated  everywhere  in  the  coastal  region  while  not  a  few  were 
happy  under  the  drier  conditions  of  the  contiguous  plateau.  My  visit  to  the 
Cape  happened  in  the  autumn — the  off  season  for  Heaths — yet  1  collected  in 
blossom  more  than  100  species  and  saw  millions  of  plants  laden  with  flowers.  A 
scientist  must  not  gush,  and  with  the  task  of  discoursing  on  the  flowers  of 
the  world  at  large  1  have  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the  use  of  superlatives; 
but  the  strongest  in  our  language — or  any  other  language — would  not  exagger¬ 
ate  the  beauty  of  the  Ericas  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  the  garden-lover  of  from  50  to  100  years  ago  Cape  Heaths  made  the 
Cape  famous.  He  knew,  admired,  and  grew  these  plants  to  perfection  in  the 
crudely  heated  greenhouses  of  the  day.  In  Andrews’s  four  volume  work  en¬ 
titled  “Heaths,”  published  1802-30,  colored  plates  of  288  species  and  varieties 
are  given.  All  are  drawn  from  plants  which  flowered  in  the  British  Isles.  One 
nursery  firm,  that  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  of  Hammersmith,  grew  228  kinds  and 
these  are  listed  by  Andrews.  With  the  decline  of  indoor  gardening  in  Europe, 
and  of  what  little  there  ever  was  in  this  country,  and  the  specialization  which 
has  increased  so  greatly  with  the  development  of  modern  greenhouses,  Cape 
Heaths — except  a  few  of  the  toughest  sorts — have  become  lost  to  gardens. 
Never  the  easiest  of  subjects  to  successfully  grow  in  pots,  they  required  skillful 
handling  and  more  attention  than  the  modern  gardener  either  could  or  would 
give,  and  this  as  much  as  a  change  of  fashion  caused  their  wholesale  disap¬ 
pearance  from  Northern  conservatories.  In  California  the  few  species  remain¬ 
ing  thrive  luxuriantly  out-of-doors,  and  had  gardens  flourished  in  the  neighbor- 


SPARMANN I A  AFRICANA 

One  of  the  finest  white-flowered  shrubs  or  small  trees 
(10-20  ft.  high)  in  cultivation,  this  native  of  South  Africa 
finds  itself  also  comfortably  at  home  in  southern  California 
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hood  of  San  Francisco  half  a  century  ago  we  should  not  now  have  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  Heaths  of  the  Cape.  In  Bailey’s  “Cyclopedia”  thirteen  Cape 
species  of  Erica  are  enumerated  and  a  dozen  others  with  several  hybrids  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  small  type.  This  emphasizes  the  poverty  of  our  gardens. 

Of  the  few  now  grown,  E.  melanthera,  with  small  rose-colored  flowers  each  with 
prominent  black  anthers,  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  Others  are  E.  ventricosa 
with  flowers  of  varied  colors,  E.  formosa  and  E.  persoluta  with  white  and 
E.  hiemalis  with  pink  and  white  flowers.  The  last-named  is  probably  a  form  of 
E.  perspicua.  The  yellow-flowered  E.  Cavendishiana  and  E.  IVilmoreana  with 
pink,  tipped  white,  flowers  are  of  hybrid  origin. 

The  first  Cape  Heaths  introduced  into  cultivation  were  E.  marifolia  and  E. 
concinna,  seeds  of  which  were  received  at  Kew  from  Masson  in  1773.  The  first- 
named  grows  a  foot  high  and  has  relatively  broad,  short  leaves  in  verticils  and 
terminal  clusters  of  small  white  urn-shaped  flowers.  It  blossoms  from  April  to 
July.  The  other  grows  3  feet  tall,  has  small  leaves,  tubular  rose  and  white 
flowers  in  verticils  on  the  shoots  and  is  in  blossom  from  October  to  December. 
The  yellow  E.  lutea,  still  common  on  Table  Mountain,  the  white  flowered  E. 
persoluta  and  the  bright  scarlet  E.  cerinthoides  with  several  others  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Masson  in  1774. 

The  distribution  of  the  genus  Erica  is  interesting.  It  is  absent  from  America, 
Asia,  and  Australasia.  Several  species  are  found  in  Europe  from  Britain  south, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  these  are  known  generally 
as  Hardy  Heaths.  A  few  species  occur  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Africa,  both  in 
the  north  and  in  the  equatorial  regions,  but  the  real  wealth  and  exuberance 
is  reserved  for  South  Africa  where  more  than  500  species  are  known  and  nearly  all 
from  the  Cape  Province. 

Plants  Whose  Leaves  Have  Windows 

SUCCULENT  plants  are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  curiosities  of  the  veg¬ 
etable  world.  The  modification  of  leaves  and  stems,  whereby  they  serve  as 
reservoirs  largely  for  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  peculiar  external  tissues  which 
aid  in  this  conservation  give  them  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  two  great  regions 
of  the  world  for  succulents  are  Mexico  with  the  adjacent  southwestern  United 
States  and  South  Africa.  Each  has  its  own  types,  but  superficially  they  look 
much  alike. 

The  Cacti  and  Agaves  of  America  have  Euphorbias  and  Aloes  (with  their  rel¬ 
atives)  as  their  South  African  analogues.  The  species  of  Aloe  are  legion.  A 
majority  of  them  are  low  plants  of  one  or  few  unbranched  stems,  many  form 
an  assemblage  of  stems  and  may  be  termed  bushes,  a  few  like  A.  ciliaris  are 
scandent  and  several  are  tall  trees.  Their  leaves  are  brittle  and  easily  broken 
and  are  filled  with  sap  containing  a  bitter  principle;  they  are  usually  armed 
along  the  margin  and  are  often  curiously  mottled  and  barred.  All  have  hand¬ 
some  orange  to  scarlet  flowers  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  and  the 
South  African  Aloes  in  bloom  are  one  of  the  floral  sights  of  the  world.  The 
giants  of  the  family  are  A.  Bainesii  and  A.  dichotoma  which  have  branching 
stems  and  are  often  from  30  to  40  feet  tall.  A  good  many  species  are  in 
cultivation,  and  those  who  garden  in  the  warm,  dry  parts  of  this  country  would 
be  well  advised  to  add  increasingly  these  plants  to  their  collections.  Where 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  TYPES  OF 
HEATH 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  “HONEY-POT”  (Protea  cynaroides) 

“The  handsomest  inflorescence  in  the  world”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “is  that  of  Protea  cynaroides 
seen  on  its  native  heath”;  a  delight  to  the  Boers  because  of  its  “honey”  (see  page  327) 


“In  elegance,  beauty  and  wealth  of  blos¬ 
soms  the  Cape  Heaths  are  not  excelled 
by  any  group  of  shrubs  the  world  over 
— their  variety  is  seemingly  infinite.” 

(Erica  gracilis  shown  above) 


the  climate  is  to  their  liking  they 
require  little  or  no  attention. 

The  succulent  Euphorbias  are  also 
very  numerous  and  may  be  any¬ 
thing  from  nests  of  knobby  stems  a 
few  inches  high  to  much-branched 
candelabriform  trees  40  feet  tall.  Their 
inflorescences  are  insignificant  and 
their  stems  contain  a  white  juice 
which  has  strong  irritant  and  vesi¬ 
catory,  if  not  poisonous,  properties. 
Many  of  them  are  armed  with 
ferocious  spines.  On  account  of  their 
repellant  qualities  they  have  been 
much  planted  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
as  hedges  to  protect  their  kraals  from 
surprise  attacks  by  their  enemies. 
A  number  of  species  doubtless  as 
curiosities  were  long  ago  introduced 
by  Arab  traders  into  India  and  from 
there  the  Chinese  carried  them  to 
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South  China.  In  many  parts  of  India  and  China  these  plants  to-day 
serve  as  hedges  to  fence  in  homesteads. 

Stapelia  and  Huernia  are  tufted  plants  with  short,  succulent,  angular, 
knotty  stems.  Most  of  the  species,  and  there  are  a  great  number, 
have  more  or  less  star-shaped  flowers  mottled  and  barred  with  blackish 
brown  or  purple  and  emit  an  offensive  carrion-odor.  They  attract 
flies  of  all  sorts  and  these  insects 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  flowers  and 
at  the  same  time  effect  fertilisation. 

The  flowers  vary  from  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  but  those  of 
Stapelia  grandiflora  are  fully  6 
inches  across,  pale  without,  black¬ 
ish  purple  and  bearded  on  the  inner 
surface. 

Abundant  and  beautiful  in  blos¬ 
som  are  the  Mesembryanthemums 
of  South  Africa.  They  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Karroo  where  they  cover 
large  tracts.  In  the  vegetative 
characters  they  exhibit  a  very 
wide  range  of  variation.  Some 
are  much  branched  little  bushes; 
others  sprawl  on  the  ground  with 
stems  many  yards  long;  others  are 
cushion-like  with  two  or  three 
short,  thick,  spreading  leaves  raised 
a  few  inches  above  the  earth  or 
erect  and  buried  with  just  their 
summit  flush  with  the  soil  surface 
and  look  for  all  the  world  like  small 
pebbles.  So  great  is  the  similarity 
that  when  not  in  blossom  the  most 
argus-eyed  person  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  vegetable  and  rock 
substances  on  the  Karroo.  In  those 
species  which  have  erect,  thick, 
fleshy  leaves  below  ground  th;  apex 
of  the  leaf,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  soil  surface,  is  of  colorless  tissue. 

These  transparent  layers  of  cells  pro¬ 
tect  the  leaf  from  loss  of  moisture 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  light 
freely  to  the  green  coloring  matter 
contained  in  the  tissues  beneath.  In 
short  they  are  windows  protecting 
the  chlorophyll  grains  from  extremes 
of  temperature  and  allowing  these 
bodies  to  look  at  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  starry  heavens  by  night. 

The  flowers  of  these  peculiar  plants  are  from  f  to  i|  inches  across 
white,  yellow,  and  pink  and  perched  upon  short  stalks  appear  to  be 
independent  of  any  plant  and  as  little  stools  of  color  dot  the  desert  on 
all  sides.  Succulent  plants  belong  to  many  genera  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  species,  but  I  must  conclude  with  mention  of  Rochea  falcata 
and  R.  coccinea,  well-known  old  garden  plants,  which  among  other 
places  flourish  on  Table  Mountain.  The  first-named  has  pale  gray, 
fleshy,  6-inch  long,  sickle-shaped  leaves  and  broad  terminal  heads  of 
orange-red  flowers  each  with  conspicuous  yellow  anthers.  The  other 
has  small  green  leaves  crowded  on  the  stems  and  terminal  heads  of 
scarlet  flowers.  Both  favor  rocky  places  and  are  particularly  happy  in 
niches  in  the  vertical  walls  of  rock  safe  in  their  inaccessibility  from 
wanton  hands. 

“A  Child  of  the  Mists”  and  Her  Kin 

AND  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Cape  bulbs?  Their  variety  is  very 
great,  and  their  garden  value  of  immense  importance.  To  the 
Cape  we  owe  our  Freesias,  Nerines,  Vallotas,  Ixias,  Lachenalias,  Wat- 
sonias,  Sparaxias,  and  Babianas;  also  the  lesser  known  Haemanthus, 
Buphane,  Brunsvigia,  Albuca,  Cyrtanthus,  Antholyza  and  others;  the 
well-known  Crinum  capensis,  Ornithogalum  thyrsoides,  Gallonia  candi- 


cans,  the  superb  Belladonna  Lily,  and,  to  cut  the  list  short,  Gladiolus 
including  the  species  from  which  the  hybridist  has  evolved  our  garden 
races.  These  well-known  names  are  a  sufficient  reminder  of  our  in¬ 
debtedness.  Of  none,  not  even  Gladiolus,  have  the  full  uses  been 
made  and  many  have  been  quite  neglected.  All  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  blossoms,  but  not  a  few  are  shy  to  flower  under  the 

gray  Northern  skies.  They  miss 
the  hot  suns  of  their  native  land 
which  in  the  dry  season  bakes  the 
earth  and  ripens  their  bulbs.  A 
majority  of  them  rest  through  the 
dry  season,  bursting  into  flower  at 
the  end  and  make  their  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains.  In  figuring  this  out  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  opposite  to  ours  and  that 
the  rainy-season  is  that  of  winter 
in  the  western  part  and  summer  in 
the  eastern,  northern  and  interior 
parts  of  South  Africa.  Cape  bulbs 
in  general  are  found  deep  down  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  of  the  sun  and  from  that  of 
fires  which  frequently  sweep  the 
land.  The  bulbs  flourish  and  blos¬ 
som  best  under  full  exposure  to 
the  heavens;  when  bushes  invade 
their  domain  they  flower  sparsely 
or  not  at  all  until  a  fire  destroys  the 
scrub.  Cracks  and  niches  in  boulders 
and  cliffs  are  favorite  places  for 
plants  like  Nerine,  and  there  they 
luxuriate  with  the  bulbs  exposed  or 
covered  only  bv  their  own  dried 
up  foliage. 

Most  of  the  Cape  bulbs  are  found 
in  the  drier  rocky  parts,  but  the 
Watsonias  are  partial  to  acid  soils 
and  the  different  species  of  Gladiolus 
are  found  under  a  variety  of  climatic 
conditions.  Certain  species  like  G. 
alatus,  G.  cuspidatus  and  G.  angustus 
are  confined  to  the  western  part  of 
the  Cape  where  winter  rains  prevail ; 
others,  like  G.  purpureo-auratus  and 
G.  dracocephalus,  to  Natal  with  its 
heavy  summer  rains;  a  few,  like 
G.  psittacinus  and  G.  Saundersii,  are 
common  to  both  regions.  Some,  as 
for  example  G.  cardinalis  and  G.  splendens,  are  native  of  those  parts 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  fairly  equally  distributed,  but  is  not  exces¬ 
sive.  Lastly  there  is  G.  primulinus,  a  child  of  the  mists,  whose  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  River  is  constantly  bathed  in  the  spray 
from  the  wonderful  Victoria  Falls  which  are  400  feet  high  and  a  mile 
wide. 

A  few  of  her  bulbous  plants  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in  North¬ 
ern  gardens  and  are  to-day,  perhaps,  the  best  appreciated  of  the  floral 
gifts  the  Cape  has  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us.  As  a  class  they  deserve 
a  full  article,  not  cursory  mention  of  just  a  few,  but  my  tale  must  end. 

Of  this  land  of  sunshine  and  its  exuberant  wealth  of  lovely  flowers  1 
have  endeavored  to  throw  on  the  canvas  just  an  occasional  splash  of 
color.  No  words  can  describe  nor  brush  portray  the  full  picture.  In 
farewell  our  glimpse  may  fittingly  linger  on  the  beautiful  Belladonna  Lily 
with  its  large  pale  pink  to  rose  pink,  funnel-form  flowers  each  flushed 
with  yellow  on  the  throat  and  borne  many  together  in  an  umbel  crown¬ 
ing  a  stout,  naked  stalk  some  two  feet  tall.  Fortunately  this  gem  is  no 
stranger  to  garden-lovers  of  the  North  for  it  has  made  itself  quite  at 
home  among  us.  A  common  wild  plant  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  and  elsewhere,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  is  a  worthy  product  of  a 
country,  great  and  rich,  destined  to  be  the  abiding  home  of  millions  of 
the  white  race — aptly  named  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


AMARYLLIS  BELLADONNA 

“In  farewell  our  glimpse  may  fittingly  linger  on  the  beautiful  Bella¬ 
donna  Lily,”  long  loved  in  northern  gardens  for  its  autumn  bloom 


Having  traveled  with  Mr.  Wilson  through  Australia  and  South  Africa  we  next  go  to  the  Orient  for  a  survey  of  the  plant  life  of  China 
and  Japan.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  these  accounts  of  “Chinese  Wilson  s’’  recent  explorations  has  been  accorded 
The  Garden  Magazine  and  the  earlier  instalments  appeared  in  our  January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June  issues. 


ERNEST  FRANCIS  COE 

Landscape  Architect 


KEEPING  JAPANESE  PICTURE 


-PLANTS  ALIVE 


Y  OWN  experience  with  the  interesting  and  often  splen- 
HlPjjpJ  did  old  dwarf  trees  and  other  plants  from  Japan  does 
not  coincide  with  the  general  impression  that  it  is  diffi- 
J2pP§|  cult  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigor. 
Unquestionably  the  average  person’s  experience  is  the  basis  of 
the  popular  belief,  but  it  is  more  than  ever  worth  while  nowa¬ 
days  to  realize  how  they  can  be  successfully  handled  since  they 
are  no  longer  offered  through  importing  houses  because  of  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  embargo. 

My  plants  (shown  in  accompanying  photographs)  are  part  of 
a  collection  picked  up  in  Japan  twelve  years  ago  and  have 
thriven  happily  under  my  care  ever  since  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  Their  journey  over  land  and  sea  covered  three 
months,  but  so  skilfully  had  they  been  packed  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  but  little  the  worse  for  their  long  subjection  “in  dur¬ 
ance  vile.” 

The  Japanese  keep  this  type  of  plant  in  jars  and  vases,  some 
specimens  having  a  reputed  age  of  several  hundred  years.  A 
careful  search  while  in  Japan  for  some  obscure  or  hidden  secret 
as  to  their  culture  led  me  to  believe  that  nothing  other  than  a 
little  sensible  study  of  the  individual  plant’s  requirements  was 
necessary,  although  one  will  quickly  learn  to  appreciate  the 
patient  skill  required  in  the  training  of  some  of  these  wonderful 
picture-plants,  in  some  instances  covering  a  period  of  many 
years.  These  now  illustrated  are  hardy,  and  include  Oak, 
Maple,  Juniper,  Azalea,  Pines, 
and  Cypresses — all  requiring  a 
winter  rest. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  and 
appreciating  its  importance, 
these  plants  have  been 
placed  each  winter  in  a 
pit  or  storage-house, 
where  they  were  some¬ 
what  protected  from 
the  extremes  of  the  out¬ 
side  weather  conditions, 


HINOKI  CYPRESS 

I  his  plant  (Chamaecyparis 
obtusa)  28  inches  in  height, 
shows  evidence  of  having  been 
for  many  years  pot-grown 
and  most  carefully  trained 


but  where  the  temperature  remained  low,  the  air  moder¬ 
ately  moist,  and  where  the  soil  in  the  pots  often  remained 
solid  with  ice  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  spring,  the  plants 
are  brought  out  into  the  air  and  sunlight  and  so  placed  that 
they  enjoy  plenty  of  exposure  to  both. 

Under  such  conditions  they  come  into  normal  growth 


AN  OLD  OAK 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  (Quer- 
cus  dentata)  bears  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  being  many  years 
old  though  the  tree  is  only  32 
inches  high  as  against  the  80 
feet  it  sometimes  attains  under 
normal  conditions.  It  blooms 
and  bears  fruit  regularly 
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JUNIPER  FROM  WESTERN  CHINA 

The  natural  growth  of  Juniperus  squamata  hugs  the  ground  but 
this  specimen  has  been  induced  to  take  its  new  shape  by  special 
staking  and  tying  till  self-supporting;  height  now  70  inches 


AN  AGED  AZALEA 

Undoubtedly  of  the  obtusum  type 
and  bearing  very  glossy  leaves  and 
magenta  flowers  in  profusion  each 
season.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  age  of  its  trunk  which  has 
evolved  in  most  interesting  fashion. 
(Height  27  inches) 


JAPANESE  PINE 

Despite  its  tiny  size  (57  inches)  this 
dwarf  conveys  the  “feel”  of  wind¬ 
swept  spaces.  Pinus  parviflora  is 
native  to  Japan  and,  untrammeled, 
soars  upward  sometimes  to  80  feet 


JAPAN  MAPLE 

This  group  of  six  trees  are  apparently  just  seedlings  of  the  type  (Acer  palmatum), 
their  small  size  (27  in.  high)  being  wholly  due  to  their  curtailed  root  growth 


and  develop  naturally,  though  any  rapid  growth  is  curtailed  by  restricted  root 
action,  but  not  to  a  degree  which  interferes  with  the  plant’s  health.  While 
they  have  supposedly  been  watered  frequently  enough  to  prevent  exposure 
to  over-dryness  at  the  roots,  they  have  nevertheless  occasionally  been  sorely 
neglected,  but  rally  again  when  given  water. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  small  amount  of  soil  is  seemingly  necessary  to 
maintain  a  state  of  health  with  these  plants.  Mine  have  not  been  repotted 
with  new  soil  since  received  from  Japan,  but  have  been  knocked  out  of  their 
containers  several  times,  some  of  the  roots  shortened,  and  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot  before  replacing  the  root  ball.  This  we  were 
advised  to  do  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  sour.  They  have 
had  practically  no  trimming  or  special  training  since  being  received  and  have 
lost  through  successive  years  of  growth  some  of  the  adherance  to  prescribed 
form  so  essential  to  the  Japanese  gardener,  but  have,  in  my  opinion,  gained 
in  interest  as  the  original  idea  of  severely  definite  composition  lines  has  been 
acceptably  mellowed. 

Many  people  will  promptly  deprecate  the  idea  of  having  plants  so  kept  in 
pots  and  so  very  much  curtailed  in  their  natural  development,  and  also  dis¬ 
approve  of  encouraging  a  plant  to  grow  other  than  as  nature  wills;  yet  these 
people  must  admit  that 
within  certain  limitations, 
these  plants  are  altogether 
interesting,  and  really  are 
no  more  unnatural,  when 
compared  to  nature’s  un¬ 
fettered  ways,  than  the 
average  street  and  orchard 
trees,  the  shrubs  and  vines 
about  our  houses,  or  the 
grasses  that  compose  our 
clipped  lawns. 

In  the  final  analysis, 
practicallyall  the  trees  and 
plants  deliberately  used  for 
either  utility  or  beauty 
show  definite  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  the  human  hand. 

I  s  it  not  then  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  tocultivateand  take 
pleasure  in  having  some  in 
pots,  which  through  care, 
patience,  and  purposeful 
training  have  evolved  such 
expressive  individuality? 


A  NEW  SUMMER  SPRAY 
FOR  OYSTER-SHELL  SCALE 

C.  L.  BURKHOLDER 

Purdue  University 

Protecting  Your  Lilacs,  Dogwoods,  and  a  Score 
of  Other  Favorite  Ornamentals  from  this  Persist¬ 
ent  Pest  Commonly  Seen  Both  North  and  South 


H  E  most  wide-spread  and  oftenest  seen  of  the  scale  in- 
sects  infesting  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery 
is  the  oyster-shell.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  scale  insects  infesting  deciduous  trees  by  its  gray¬ 
ish  brown  color  and  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a  miniature 
oyster  shell.  The  female  scale  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long  and  tapers  to  a  decided  point  at  one  end.  The  male 
scale  is  much  smaller,  of  a  lighter  color,  and  thread-like 
in  shape;  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  areas  infested  bv 
the  female  and  are  of  little  importance  as  far  as  direct  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  or  shrub  is  concerned. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  female  scale  deposits  from 
30  to  100  minute,  white  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  broad  end  of  scale  covering. 

The  body  of  the  female  shrivels  up 
into  a  small  area  in  the  tip  of  the 
scale  covering  and  dies  in  the  late 
fall.  The  eggs  remain  under  the  old 
scale  till  the  following  spring  and  be¬ 
gin  to  hatch  from  the  seventh  to  twenty- 
first  of  June,  in  the  latitude  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  The  hatching  period  is 
retarded  or  advanced  north  or  south 
of  this  point,  about  one  day  for  each 
fifteen  miles.  Local  weather  conditions 
will  vary  the  hatching  date  several 
weeks.  The  young  scale  are  pale 
yellow  in  color  and  very  active.  They 
can  be  seen  easily  with  the  naked  eye 
as  they  scurry  around  looking  for 
a  suitable  spot  for  their  permanent 
home. 

THERE  is  a  single  generation  of 
oyster-shell  scale  each  summer  in 
the  North,  but  in  the  latitude  of 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  far¬ 
ther  south  there  are  two  genera¬ 
tions,  the  second  hatching  in  August 
or  September. 

The  fact  that  the  scale  passes  the 
winter  in  the  egg  stage  makes  it  a 
difficult  insect  to  control.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  insecticides  used  during  the  dorm¬ 
ant  season  for  scale  insects,  such  as 
San  Jose  scale,  kill  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  eggs  of  the  oyster- 
shell  scale.  This  is  because  the  eggs 
are  so  well  protected  by  the  so-called 


armor  or  covering  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
spray  in  direct  contact  with  the  eggs.  In  the  North  a  daily 
inspection  must  be  made  for  hatching  scale  beginning 
about  June  1st.  In  the  South  it  is  often  necessary  to  watch  for 
the  second  generation  in  August  and  spray  again  as  soon  as  the 
young  “  crawlers  ”  are  discovered. 

SUMMER  spraying  just  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatching  has 
been  practised,  using  kerosene  emulsion,  but  this  material 
sometimes  injures  the  foliage  of  both  the  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
is  generally  unsatisfactory  because  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  is  difficult  to  prepare 
properly.  Recently  a  much  better 
summer  spray  has  come  into  use.  It 
is  made  up  as  follows:  dissolve  one 
pound  of  whale  oil,  or  fish  oil  soap 
by  heating  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water;  stir  this  into  five  gallons  of 
water  to  which  has  been  added  1  oz. 
of  Black  Leaf  40  tobacco  extract. 
Ordinary  laundry  soap  is  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  the  fish  oil  soap,  but 
is  not  as  effective. 

Successful  control  depends  on  ap¬ 
plying  the  spray  just  after  the  insects 
hatch  and  while  they  are  still  in  the 
crawling  stage.  They  very  soon  settle 
down,  insert  their  long  thread-like  suck¬ 
ing  beaks  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  and 
commense  to  secrete  a  roof  over  their 
backs.  The  females  never  move  from 
this  spot  and  the  cover  is  soon  suffici¬ 
ently  thick  to  protect  the  body  of  the 
scale  beneath  from  injury  by  a  spray 
material. 

Lilacs  and  Dogwoods  are  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  oyster-shell  scale. 
All  varieties  of  Ash  and  Poplar  trees 
are  especially  attractive  to  this  insect 
and  are  frequently  entirely  killed  by 
them.  Over  twenty-five  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  are  known  to  be  hosts 
to  this  pest.  Many  fine  old  shrubs  and 
trees  are  killed  or  injured  by  this  insect 
every  year.  This  loss  could  be  entirely 
prevented  by  a  timely  application  of 
the  tobacco-fish-oil  spray.  Examine 
the  ornamental  plantings  about  your 
grounds  and  plan  to  destroy  this  pest 
before  it  is  too  late. 


A  female  oyster-shell  scale  from 
beneath,  filled  with  over-wintering 
eggs.  The  dead,  shriveled  female 
appears  at  one  end.  Spraying  at 
this  stage  is  not  effective  and  control 
measures  should  be  employed  very 
soon  after  the  eggs  hatch.  (Actual 
size  about  one-eigth  of  an  inch) 


ATTACKING  THE  LILAC 

A  typical  manifestation  of  oyster-shell  scale  on  a 
branch  of  L.ilac.  This  shrub  will  be  killed  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  unless  given  timely  spraying 
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T.  Tea;  H.  T.  Hybrid  Tea;  H.  P.  Hybrid  Perpetual;  P.  Pernettiana  Hybrids;  B.  Briar;  H.  B.  Hybrid  Briar;  D.  P.  Dwarf  Polyantha;  H.  R.  Hybrid 
Rugosa;  PROP.  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose,  hybrids  from  R.  centifolia;  MOSS.  Moss  Roses,  hybrids  from  R.  centifolia;  GALL.  Rosa  Gallica; 
DAM.  Damask,  from  R.  damascaena;  H.  IV.  Hybrid  Wichuraiana;  S.  R.  Scotch  Rose;  I.  R.  Irish  Rose;  N.  S.  Native  Species;  C.  S.  Chinese  Species 

( Plan  by  Hammond  Sadler,  L.  A.) 


COME  TO  GARDEN  CITY  IN  ROSE  TIME 

An  Invitation  to  Our  Friends 


appeal  of  the  Rose  is  universal  and  irresistible. 
mils  nr  Some,  indeed  plenty,  there  are,  who  deny  the  appeal  of 
one  or  more  of  almost  all  others  of  our  popular  garden 
tp|r(^  flowers;  but  to  the  Rose  all  give  allegiance. 

But  the  term  Rose  embraces  an  enormous  lot  of  plants.  The 
records  give  us  some  twelve  thousand  or  more  names  of  which, 
naturally,  a  large  proportion  are  now  out  of  cultivation,  but  all 
the  same  there  are  thousands  of  garden  varieties,  Hybrid  Teas, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  various  Ramblers,  Wichuraiana  included, 
that  might  be  gathered  into  one  garden.  Such  a  garden  was  in 
fact  created  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  France,  by  M.  Jules 
Gravereau  at  L’ Hay.  Here  the  Rose  was  sanctified  in  a  truly 
grand  manner,  and  the  species  and  their  groups  of  deriva¬ 
tives  all  lined  in  sequence  so  as  to  form  a  graphic  plan,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Rose  family  from  its  origin  to  its  present  day 
perfections. 

Nothing  on  such  a  scale  has  been  attempted  elsewhere.  And 
indeed  such  a  sanctuary  of  the  Rose  must  in  the  very  nature  of 


things  be  the  life  work  of  an  individual.  The  Rose  in  America 
has  often  been  criticized  as  not  being  entirely  adaptable  to  the 
climate.  That  this  was  so  in  the  past  is  probably  largely  true, 
but  things  have  greatly  changed  and  the  American  garden  has 
found  fitting  varieties  and  is  constantly  finding  and  producing 
more. 

To  the  average  person  the  word,  Rose,  conjures  to  the  mind 
only  the  large  improved  kinds  without  a  passing  thought  of  the 
original  species  from  which  they  have  been  derived.  Until  quite 
recently  these  improvements  were  all  of  European  origin,  but 
latterly  American  growers,  (it  has  been  told  in  recent  volumes  of 
The  Garden  Magazine),  have  been  contributing  much  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Rose  adaptable  to  our  own  conditions.  But  of  the  earlier 
classifications  there  are  varieties  that  have  won  for  themselves 
an  enduring  place  in  the  minds  of  the  gardeners  of  America 
and  so  in  the  garden  of  The  Garden  Magazine  a  Rose  garden 
has  been  made  that  would  serve  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  best 
in  Roses  in  the  widest  garden  sense. 
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THE  Rose  garden  planted  this  year  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Country  Life  Press  at  Garden  City  has  been  designed  as  a 
fairly  representative  display  of  the  hardy  Roses  from  one  end  of 
the  family  to  the  other  including  original  species,  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  hybrids,  and  (we  are  glad  to  include)  a  number  of  the 
“old  garden’’  kinds  which  we  hope  to  add  to  as  they  are  found 
in  forgotten  gardens.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  the  complete 
collection,  but  rather  to  have  the  selective  quality  of  exhibiting 
the  best  of  the  modern  productions  in  association  with  the  spec¬ 
ies  of  origin  from  which  they  have  sprung  and  other  members  of 
the  family  to  which  attention  may  yet  be  turned  with  profitable 
results  for  the  gardens  of  the  future. 

The  planting  plan  given  on  this  page  will  be  self-explanatory 
as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  new  feature.  The  arrangement 
is  on  informal  lines  in  order  to  facilitate  the  addition  of  worth¬ 


while  varieties  of  the  future  without  necessitating  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  plan.  Ranging  from  the  wild 
species  of  America  and  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  best  modern 
selections  of  bush,  climber,  and  trailer,  the  Garden  City 
Rose  garden,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  standard  for  those  of  our  readers  who  visit  us  during 
the  season  of  bloom — needless  to  say  we  welcome  our  friends 
at  all  times. 

And  in  addition  to  the  Roses  they  may  find  other  features  of 
interest  in  the  rock  garden  now  in  its  second  year  in  which  the 
plants  are  becoming  comfortably  established,  and  in  the  formal 
evergreen  garden  embracing  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  dwarf  varieties  of  coniferous  evergreens,  of  all  of  which  we  feel 
not  a  little  proud,  and  are  more  than  a  little  glad  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  these  gardens  with  friendly  visitors. 


#  #  # 


FLORIDA’S  FIRST  FLOWER  SHOW 


^ LORI  DA  has  held  its  first  flower  show,  and  such  an 
event  marking  the  onward  progress  of  the  garden  has  a 
I  certain  interest  even  though  it  leans  rather  more  on  the 
professional  than  on  amateur  interest — for  we  must 
depend  upon  these  new  enterprises  and  developments  for  those 
novelties  and  changes  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  period  of 
progress. 

It  is  surely  of  interest  to  note  the  awakening  of  a  new  horti¬ 
cultural  activity  in  a  section  of  our  country  hitherto  rather 
undeveloped  from  the  standpoint  of  aesthetic  gardening  and 
take  some  cognizance  of  the  bountiful  promise  held  out  by  this 
tropic  region  of  our  land. 

The  little  city  of  Orlando,  Fla. — wonderfully  suited  for  such  a 
role — was  hostess  during  a  single  week  in  the  middle  of  April  to 
a  two-day  convention 
of  the  Florist  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  a 
state-wide  Flower  Show, 
and  a  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society — a 
horticultural  week  in¬ 
deed!  It  is  not  ours  to 
tell  in  detail  of  this 
or  that  meeting,  nor 
even  of  the  Flower 
Show,  marvelous  as  it 
was,  despite  some  dis¬ 
astrous  accidents  and 
omissions  at  the  last 
moment — a  wonderful 
display  of  Roses,  Gladio¬ 
lus,  and  every  conceiv¬ 
able  garden  flower  in 
season  in  that  region, 
indeed  many  unknown 
to  a  majority  of  those 
who  read  these  lines, 
a  veritable  riot  of 
color — in  April,  with 
most  of  the  North  and 
East  buried  in  a  howl¬ 
ing  snowstorm! 


With  foreign  importations  practically  cut  off — through  the 
bugaboo  fear  of  careless  importation  of  diseases — with  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  us  of  even  further  restrictions  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  cheering  indeed  to  know  that  in  our  tropic  peninsula 
attempts  are  being  made  to  produce  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and 
other  bulbs  now  imported  from  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

Other  bulbs  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  and  were 
staged  in  profusion  at  the  Flower  Show;  the  Canna  almost  runs 
wild  in  this  land  of  only  occasional  frost;  the  classic  Amaryllis, 
marvelous  for  its  variety  of  color  shadings  and  grown  here  in  the 
open  air  so  easily  that  it  may  soon  become  familiar  in  Northern 
gardens;  the  fancy-leaved  Caladium,  Gloxinias,  Tuberoses, 
Easter  Lilies,  even  that  garden  favorite,  the  Gladiolus,  seemed 
glorified  in  this  climate  where  it  can  easily  be  flowered  out-of- 

doors  in  time  for  Easter. 

Cheerful  news  to 
many  is  that  Azaleas 
and  Camellias  are  be¬ 
ing  sown  here  and  in 
the  neighboring  state 
of  Georgia.  The  whole¬ 
sale  growing  of  decora¬ 
tive  Palms  as  formerly 
carried  on  in  Belgium 
is  also  demanding  at¬ 
tention.  The  whole¬ 
sale  production  of  Roses 
has  been  carried  on  in 
the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  for  some 
time,  and  experimental 
work  is  being  carried 
on  in  testing  varieties 
and  stocks,  a  fact  that 
may  later  on  not  be 
without  its  effect  upon 
Northern  gardens. 

The  Flower  Show 
was  organized  to  visu¬ 
ally  demonstrate  that 
Florida  is  a  land  of 
horticultural  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SHOW 

Callas,  Snapdragons  and  Gladiolus  against  a 
background  of  woven  Moss  and  Palm  leaves 


AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


F.VF'R  Y  GAR  DFN  MCAfATS  HOMS 


FLORAL  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

Something  over  two  hundred  entries  were  submitted  in  the 
competition  for  “attractive  arrangements  displaying  genuine 
harmony  of  flower  and  vase.”  The  closing  date  was  May 
ist  and  announcement  of  the  prizewinners  and  reproductions 
of  their  photographs  will  be  a  feature  of  the  August  issue. 


“GAYETY  FOR  AMERICAN  GARDENS” 


rent  and  inexhaustible  vitality  ever  found  more  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression  than  in  “Joy  of  the  Waters,”  “  Ecstasy, ”  and  the 
other  figures  that  come  so  swiftly  and  so  fully  alive  under  the 
hands  of  Harriet  Frishmuth?  The  roll  of  lyric  sculptors  is  one 
of  lustred  names — Janet  Scudder,  Henry  Hering,  Edward 
McCartan,  Malvina  Hoffman,  Brenda  Putnam  and  a  score  of 
others  are  steadily  creating  beauty  for  our  gardens;  and  some¬ 
times  a  dial,  fountain  or  figure,  well-placed  and  in  scale  with  its 
setting,  lifts  even  the  very  small  garden  from  commonplaceness 
to  distinction. 


NOT  every  artist  is  gifted  with  the  happy  hand  for 
designing  garden  forms.  It  is  a  temperamental 
matter;  generally  the  note  should  be  that  of  joy, 
or  at  least  of  serenity.  Mr.  MacMonnies’s  Bac¬ 
chante  fong  ago  set  the  perfect  pace  of  gayety  for 
American  gardens.”* 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
great  assemblage  of  representative  American  sculpture  now 
clustered  about  the  doorstep  of  the  Hispanic  Museum  (New 
York  City)  and  gathered  under  its  roof  and  that  of  its  sister 
buildings — a  very  impressive  assemblage  indeed,  fittingly  set 
against  Pines  and  other  greenery  (arranged  for  the  occasion  by 
Vitale,  Brinckerhoff  and  Geiflfert,  landscape  architects).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  the  public  thus  enjoys  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  more  than 
two  hundred  artists,  many  of  whom  have  at  one  time  or  another 
found  creative  expression  in  some  form  of  garden  sculpture. 

Roughly,  garden  sculpture  divides  itself  into  two  groups — that 
of  the  heroic,  large  scale,  or  memorial  mould  as  Lorado  Taft’s 
“  Fountain  of  Time”  with  its  feel  of  giant,  sweeping  waves;  and 
the  morceaux  intimes,  the  small,  gay,  friendly  fancies  that  find 
themselves  at  home  in  people’s  gardens.  It  is  with  these  last 
that  we  just  now  as  gardeners  concern  ourselves,  though  as 
citizens  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  and  beauty 
•of  the  more  monumental  examples  of  the  sculptor’s  art  that 
dignify  our  parks  and  city  squares,  leading  the  wayfarer’s  ima¬ 
gination  into  loftier  spheres  of  thought. 

The  light  or  lyric  mood  of  sculpture,  the  true  garden  mood — 
naturally  enough,  maybe  you  will  say — seems  oftenest  to  find 
expression  at  the  hands  of  women,  although  such  flights  as 
Emilio  Angela’s  vivacious  “Goose  Boy,”  Polasek’s  amusedly 
malicious  “  Pan,”  and  the  beautiful  undulation  of  Chester 
Beach’s  “Glint  of  the  Sea”  sufficiently  prove  that  such  response 
is  a  matter  of  temperment  and  not  of  sex. 

One  of  these  days  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity 
to  know  more  in  detail  the  work  of  the  outstanding  garden 
sculptors;  just  now,  however,  we  can  only  be  grateful  for  the 
gayety  of  spirit  they  bring — was  greater  glee  ever  breathed 
into  marble  and  bronze  than  radiates  from  Edith  Barretto  Par¬ 
sons’s  plump  and  happy  “  Duck  Babies,”  or  has  nature’s  recur- 

*Page  163  “The  Spirit  of  American  Sculpture”  by  Adeline  Adams,  written 
for  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 


DISCARDED  IRISES 


WHEN  the  American  Iris  Society  published  its  Symposium 
in  the  spring  of  1922  it  promised  to  recommend  a  list  of 
varieties  fordiscard.  Accordinglya  list  of  more  than 200 varieties 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  jurors.  It  was  felt  that,  while  it  would  be  desirable  for  all 
the  varieties  mentioned  to  be  discarded,  it  was  too  many  to 
recommend  at  once,  and  accordingly  a  list  of  about  40  varieties 
was  selected  “to  be  recommended  for  immediate  discard  by  all 
gardeners  and  nurserymen.”  This  list  was  resubmitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Symposium  Jury,  and  the  37  Tall 
Bearded  varieties  listed  below,  it  is  announced,  are  unanimously 
recommended  for  discard  by  them: 


Abdul-Aziz 

Abu-Hassan 

Ada 

Adonis 

Amabilis  (Laura,  Gen.  de 
Witte,  Johan  de  Witte, 
Johan  de  Worth,  Juliette, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler) 
Astarte 
Beaconsfield 
Beauty 

Beethoven  (Sambucina  Beet¬ 
hoven) 

Bismarck 

Boccage  (Africain)  (Garibaldi, 
Kitty  Kingsbury) 

Charles  Dickens 
(Oroya.Orova) 


Chereau  (Cherion, 

Cherlon)  (Not  Mme.  Cher¬ 
eau) 

Conqueror 

Dona  Maria  (Edith  Cook, 
Edith,  Edna) 

Due  de  Nemours 
Edward  Simmons 
Favourite 
Garibaldi 
Gen.  Grant 

Gold  Bound  (Mexicana),  not 
the  Japanese  variety. 
Goldcrest  (Weir  not  Dykes) 
Herant 

Honorabile  (Aureole,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rebecca,  Sans  Souci) 
Lady  Stump 


Lizzie 

Lord  Macaulay 
Lord  Salisbury 

Malvina  (Eleon,  Hokanum, 
Sambucina  Major,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Walter  Scott) 

Minos  (Lmn.  not  Perry) 

Pharaon 

Poiteau 

Pres.  Thiers 

Rebecca 

Sans  Souci  (Carlotta  Patti) 
Swerti  (Pecutum,  Plicata' 
Ulysses 


The  American  Iris  Society  hopes  it  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  all  nurserymen  and  gardeners  in  bringing  about  the  discard¬ 
ing  of  these  varieties. — John  C.  Wister,  President. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A  LECTURE  programme  in  connection  with  the  regular  flower 
exhibitions  for  the  present  season  is  announced  as  follows: 
Rambler  and  other  Roses,  Small  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  July  7  and  8;  “Small  Fruits”  by  William 
N.  Craig. 

Gladiolus  Exhibition,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  1 1  and 
12;  “Gladiolus  Culture”  by  A.  L.  Stephen. 

Dahlia  Exhibition,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  8  and  9; 
“Dahlias”  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  September  28,  29,  and  30;  Saturday, 
“Vegetable  Gardening”  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson;  Sunday, 
Fruit  Culture”  by  Albert  R.  Jenks. 
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Autumn  Exhibition  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  November  2,  3,  and  4.  Lectures  Saturday  and  Sunday  on 
“  Fruit  Growing”  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw. 

The  exhibitions  and  lectures  are  free  to  all  and  the  lectures 
will  be  given  at  three  o’clock  p.m.  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

ENCOURAGING  HORTICULTURE  IN  CANADA 

HE  Canadian  Horticultural  Council  announces  that  a 
medal  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  person  doing  the 
most  valuable  work  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in 
Canada  and  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Carter  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  has 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  the  sum  of 
$100  a.  year  for  the  purchase  of  this  medal.  The  first  recipient  of 
this  new  honor  is  Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist. 

To  the  believer  in  gardens  such  announcements  are  very  heart¬ 
ening  as  straws  showing  that  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  fair  future  of  horticulture,  which  is  steadily 
registering  its  ever-increasing  value  on  public  consciousness  so 
that  one  of  these  not  far  distant  days  such  an  award  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  will  confer  something  of  the  world-wide  distinction 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  high  achievement  in  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  DAHLIA  LOVERS 

HE  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  will  hold  its  fifteenth  Annual 
Dahlia  Show  at  the  Short  Hills  Club,  Short  Hills,  New 
jersey,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  28th  and  29th. 
All  amateurs  are  Invited  to  compete,  and  all  lovers  of  the  Dahlia, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  are  invited  to  be  guests  and 
enjoy  the  display  which  every  year  has  attracted  large  crowds. 
The  dates  have'  been  planned  to  fall  directly  on  the  heels  of  the 
Show  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society  in  New  York  as  the  trip 
to  Short  Hills  is  but  half  an  hour  and  many  from  out  of  town 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  two  In  one 
day. 

THE  OPET(^  coLUMH^ 

Readers’  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

unsigned  communications — Will  those  who  have  not  received  personal 
replies  to  letters  and  questions  please  understand  that  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
munications  reach  us  sometimes  without  an  address,  sometimes  without 
a  signature,  and  that  in  such  cases  we  are  unable  to  redeem  ourselves. 
A  letter  from  “ A  Southerner,  New  Orleans,  La.”  remains  unanswered 
because  of  the  reason  just  given.  Another  writer  asking  for  a  good  deal 
of  cultural  information  gives  no  address  and  signs  his  letter  with  our  name 
instead  of  his  own! 

What  is  the  Effect  of  Pine  Shavings? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

ANY  of  the  teamsters  here  use  pine  shavings  for  bedding  down 
their  horses.  Some  gardeners  claim  that  this  manure  when  dug 
in  sours  the  soil  and  is  apt  to  develop  a  fungous  growth.  Some  claim  it  is 
O.  K.  I  would  like  to'  hear  what  several  experts  have  to  say  on  the 
matter.  Can’t  you  reach  them  and  publish  their  reply?  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  concerns  several  of  your  readers  here. — W.  C.  Egan,  Egan- 
dale,  Highland  Park,  III. 

■ — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  testimony — Ed. 

Twelve  Months  of  Pinks  in  Louisiana 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

RE  there  no  people  in  the  South  that  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  gardening? 

Once  in  a  while  your  magazine  has  something  about  what  you  call  the 
South,  that  is,  the  Carolinas,  but  to  us  Gulf-Staters,  that  is  decidedly 
northern.  One  time  this  summer  you  had  an  article  on  gardening  in 
Florida,  which  was  a  great  help,  but  your  “Timely  Reminders  for  the 
Months”  are  usually  about  three  months  too  late  for  us,  and  therefore 
do  very  little  good. 

I  hough  the  flowers  down  here,  on  the  whole,  are  not  exceptional, 
some  of  my  garden  experiences  would  astonish  you.  Have  you  ever 


planted  garden  Pinks  in  May,  and  had  them  bloom  without  stopping, 
until  the  following  April?  That  is  what  mine  did,  and  they  are  still 
going  strong.  They  did  not  get  a  particle  of  care  all  summer,  and  very 
little  during  any  other  time,  while  they  are  as  large  as  any  1  have  ever 
seen  in  California.  1  have  also  had  German  Iris  bloom  all  winter. 
Also  my  Calla  Lilies,  which  are  blooming  right  now,  would  put  any  of 
your  hot-house  flowers  to  shame. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  down  here  is,  I  regret  to  say,  very  rare,  as  there 
are  no  good  garden  books  or  magazines  referring  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  while  the  professional  “gardeners”  here  are  a  joke.  They  know 
as  little  about  gardens  as  they  do  about  Mars,  or  less! 

1  don’t  know  what  you  would  term  this  letter — a  complaint, most 
probably,  against  the  fact  that  so  few  people  realize  that  Louisiana, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gulf  States  are  on  the  map  of  the  United  States.- — 
A.  Southerner,  New  Orleans,  La. 

— We  always  gladly  hear  from  our  friends  of  the  South,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  space  to  constructive  notes  of  personal  experience. — Ed. 

Wintering  Hybrid-tea  Roses  in  Maine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  early  November  of  1921  I  dug  up  thirty-seven  Hybrid-tea  Roses 
and  put  them  into  a  cold  pit  which  had  been  prepared  by  8  or  10 
inches  of  drainage  at  the  bottom  and  6  inches  of  dirt  packed  on  top  of 
it,  the  final  depth  before  putting  in  the  Roses  being  i\  feet.  They  were 
packed  closely  together,  with  dirt  firmed  carefully  about  the  roots, 
and  the  stems  were  also  covered  12  to  15  inches  deep.  At  Christmas 
I  filled  the  pit  with  fir  and  spruce  branches,  up  to  ground  level,  put 
some  boards  over,  leaving  wide  cracks  for  ventilation,  and  a  few  more 
heavy  branches  on  top  of  the  boards. 

Planted  out  in  the  garden  again  about  May  1 5th,  thirty  of  these  Roses 
came  through  in  splendid  condition,  flowering  abundantly  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  Among  them  were  Sunburst,  White  Killarney,  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot,  Gen.  McArthur,  Alice  Stanley,  Hoosier  Beauty,  Los  Angeles. 
Our  temperature  (on  the  coast  near  the  Canadian  line)  was  as  low  as  20 
degrees  below  zero  at  times  during  the  winter. — Frank  A.  Brown, 
Machiasport,  Maine. 

Being  Ready  for  the  Bare  Spots 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAVE  found  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  filling  the  bare  spots  left  b> 
the  early  blooming  annuals,  such  as  Cornflower  and  Larkspur. 
When  my  Calendulas  or  Pot-marigolds,  as  they  were  called  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  time,  have  their  first  true  leaves,  I  transplant  several  dozen 
to  small  pots,  at  the  same  time  transplanting  a  similar  number  of 
Snapdragons,  a  tall  rosy-pink  variety;  water  well  and  plunge  the  pots 
into  the  earth  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  where  the  plants  will  keep 
growing. 

When  the  early  bloomers  are  past  their  glory  and  looking  unsightly 
I  pull  them  up,  spade  up  the  bed  adding  a  bit  of  fertilizer,  and  water  it 
well.  At  the  same  time  I  give  the  potted  plants  a  good  soaking. 
The  next  day,  after  digging  holes  in  the  prepared  bed  about  a  foot  apart 
each  way,  I  carefully  remove  each  plant  from  its  pot  with  the  ball  of 
earth  unbroken,  set  in  the  holes  (Snapdragons  to  the  back)  and  firm  the 
earth  gently  around  the  plants,  raking  a  bit  of  dry  soil  over  the  top  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  The  next  day  1  give  very  shallow  cultivation 
and  the  plants  go  on  growing  without  a  check  even  though  they  are  in 
bud.  The  combination  is  beautiful  and  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
cut  flowers  until  heavy  frost. — Mrs.  E.  L.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  That  Stubborn  Shaded  Comer 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

F  MRS.  G.  H.  O’L  (see  April  issue,  page  136)  will  try  Ajuga  it  may 
solve  her  problem.  It  is  recommended  for  shade  and  moisture,  but 
it  grows  for  me  in  any  situation.  It  covers  ground  rapidly  and  plenti¬ 
fully. — M.  Emerson  Main,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

— For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  G.  H.  O’L.,  York,  S.  C.,  who  has  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  in  the  April  number  of  The  Garden  Magazine  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  best  thing  I  have  ever  found  for  covering  the  kind  of  shady  spot 
she  describes  is  the  blue  Periwinkle  or  Trailing  Myrtle  (Vinca  minor). 
1  his  plant  is  an  evergreen  and  in  the  spring  is  covered  with  the  loveliest 
blue  flowers.  Mine  is  in  full  bloom  now.  It  is  listed  in  Henry  A. 
Dreer’s  catalogue,  but  if  Mrs.  H.  O’L.  will  send  me  her  address,  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  her  a  boxful  of  Periwinkle  plants.  It  grows  so  rapidly 
that  I  have  to  throw  away  a  peck  every  year.  1  don’t  know  what  the 
climate  and  soil  conditions  are  in  York,  S.  C.,  but  I  believe  this 
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For  Slugs  Try  Hellebore 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

FOR  the  benefit  of  those  troubled  with  slugs  I 
would  like  to  say  we  have  found  hellebore 
very  effectual  in  ridding  Rose,  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bushes  of  the  pest;  two  applications 
generally  needful.  Mix  powdered  hellebore  with 
boiling  water,  add  cold  water  till  sufficiently  di¬ 
luted.  I  know  of  no  definite  rule;  we  apply  with 
whisk  broom  at  evening  or  early  morning. — Oc¬ 
casional  Reader,  Rancocas,  N.  J. 


blue  Periwinkle  will  grow  anywhere,  and  that  Mrs.  O’L.  will  find  it 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  also  have  another  trailing  plant  that  1  think 
she  would  like.  I  don’t  know  the  botanical  name,  but  the  friend  who 
gave  it  to  me  called  it  “The  Downhill  of  Life” — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  its  real  name  is  [one  of  the  multitude  of  names  for 
Lysimachia  Nummularia — Ed.].  It  has  no  bloom  that  I  know  of  but  is  a 
very  pretty  evergreen  trailer  for  covering  bare  spots  in  shady  places, 
and  is  also  a  rapid  grower  [It  has  yellow  flowers — Ed.]. — Isabel  B. 
Busbee,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

— Answering  Mrs.  G.  H.  O’L.,  York,  S.  C.,  I  have  found  that  Peri¬ 
winkle  (Vinca  minor)  will  grow  anywhere,  covering  bare  spaces  under 
trees — growing  as  well  in  shade  as  sun.  It  is  absolutely  hardy  and  the 
pretty  blue  flowers  very  attractive  in  the  spring. — Henrietta  Harding, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

— In  the  April  G.  M.  page  136,  is  a  request  for  a  ground  cover — here  is  a 
suggestion.  The  best  plant  for  covering  the  ground  under  trees  in 
this  section  is  the  English  Ivy.  After  planting  and  until  it  covers  the 
ground  the  vines  should  be  spread  out  and  pegged  down  as  they  grow. 
If  in  the  course  of  time  the  covering  becomes  uneven  or  grows  too  thick 
it  can  be  remedied  by  thinning  out.  The  green-leaved  Periwinkle 
would  also  succeed. 

A  gravel  path  could  be  laid  through  the  lot,  it  is  probable  there  is 
already  such  a  path,  at  the  end  a  seat  or  an  ornament  could  be  placed. 
The  shrub  that  would  give  the  quickest  return  is  the  Hydrangea. 
— H.  W.  S„  Mobile,  Ala. 

— On  page  195  of  the  May  issue  will  be  found  Mr.  Arthur  Smith’s  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  “Hardy  Flowering  Plants  for  Shaded  Places”  which 
offers  a  number  of  solutions  to  this  perpetually  vexing  problem. — Ed. 


“Legend  of  the  Hollyhock” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

NDER  the  heading  of  “Triumphs  of  National  Garden  Week”  I 
noticed  that  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  adopted  the  Hollyhock  as 
its  flower  so  perhaps  the  gardeners  of  that  city  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  “Legend  of  the  Hollyhock”  taken  from  Charles  Francis 
Saunders’s  “Trees  and  Flowers  of  California”.  In  his  wanderings 
Saunders  chanced  on  an  old  walled  Spanish  garden,  presided  over  by 
a  sweet,  old  flower  lover  who,  upon  his  mentioning  her  lovely  Holly¬ 
hocks,  told  him  the  following  Spanish  folk  tale:  “When  a  husband  was 
to  be  chosen  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  young  men  of  the  kindred  were 
sent  for  and  they  came,  each  with  his  staff,  and  it  was  the  man  whose 
staff  bloomed  who  should  be  the  husband.  And  sure  enough  St. 
Joseph’s  staff  it  budded  and  beautiful  flowers  like  Roses  came  all  up 
and  down  the  stem,  just  as  the  Hollyhock  or  Holyhock  does  to-day.” 
— Mrs.  A.  H.  Nichols,  Fresno,  Cal. 

What  Makes  Holly  Turn  Yellow? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

I  AST  November  1  planted  a  number  of  Ilex  crenata  buxifolia  in  a 
f  '  formal  English  flower  garden.  This  spring  1  note  the  ends  and 
even  larger  branches  have  yellowed  badly,  appearing  dried,  scorched, 
or  scalded  as  from  the  sun.  After  a  thorough  pruning  of  the  damaged 
pieces,  the  yellowing  has  re-commenced.  This  is  not  the  case  with  one 
but  with  all  of  the  bushes,  and  continual  pruning  only  destroys  their 
shapeliness.  In  the  preparation  of  soil  for  these  Hollies,  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  sod,  rich  garden  soil,  leafmould,  sand,  and 
lime  was  used.  This  soil  pile  was  prepared  six 
months  before  planting  and  turned  several  times. 
If  I  remember  aright,  the  Hollies  in  England  grow 
in  limestone  regions,  so  the  presence  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  1  believe,  had  no  effect  on  them. 

What  is  the  probable  cause ' of  this  trouble? 
Maybe  some  one  of  the  G.  M.  readers  has  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  can  help  in  the  solution, 
and  say  just  what  may  be  expected  of  these 
Hollies  in  the  immediate  future.  Are  they  com¬ 
mencing  to  go  so  that  they  never  will  come 
back? — William  H.  Hatfield,  Greensboro,  N.  C 


When  Stones  Begin  To  Flower 

To  the  Editors  of  T  he  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  two  accompanying  photographs  are  of  an  alley  at  the  rear  of  a 
bonnet  shop  here  in  Grove  City.  Mrs.Shafferand  her  two  daughters 
are  progressive,  hard  workers  and  love  the  things  that  God  has  created 
for  our  pleasure  and  benefit.  They  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives 
to  a  garden  when  they  moved  in  and  opened  up  a  millinery  store. 

The  “landscape”  did  not  hold  out  much  promise  for  a  flower  garden. 
It  was  one  of  those  hard  stony  places  the  writers  do  not  tell  us  about  and 
where  the  “expert  gardener”  says  you  can’t  raise  anything.  Neverthe¬ 
less  about  May  1st.  (1922)  they  started  and  by  June  1st  had  the  yard 
pretty  well  dug  up,  some  sheep  manure  added,  and  the  seeds  and  plants 
in  the  ground. 

The  result  you  can  see  for  yourself  in  the  picture  above  taken  the 
first  week  of  September.  1  n  front  is  Moonflower  and  a  beauty,  back  of 
it  are  Morning-glories,  there  are  Pansies,  Portulaca,  plenty  of  Geran¬ 
iums,  Begonias,  Draecenas,  Coleus,  many  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and 
single  specimens  of  several  others. 

Many,  many  flowers  were  grown  in  Grove  City  last  summer,  but 
there  was  no  other  such  transformation  as  this,  and  this  season  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  even  prettier. — H.  G.  Thompson,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FIVE  MONTHS  THAT  WORKED  WONDERS 

This  was  the  disheartening  outlook  on  May  first  but  by  September  energy 
and  a  love  of  growing  things  had  completely  transfigured  it  (see  cut 
abovel.  The  backyard  garden  of  Mrs.  Shaffer,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
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AS  ROSES  CLIMB  IN  KANSAS 

A  garden  neighbor  in  western  Kansas  sends  us  this  good  news:  “Climbing  American  Beauty  is  a  very  desirable 
Rose  for  this  climate — this  plant  supplied  dozens  of  beautiful  flowers  for  us  on  Decoration  Day.  We  have  not 
yet  had  to  take  any  precautions  to  save  the  foliage.”  Garden  of  Miss  Viola  McColm,  Bucklin,  Kansas 


Making  Your  Own  Rose  Hedge 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  April  issue  W.  E.  Bontrager  asks  about  raising  Hybrid 

Rugosa  Roses.  The  method  recommended  to  him  (grafting  in  win¬ 
ter  in  the  greenhouse)  may  be  the  best,  but  many  of  us  have  no  green¬ 
house  and  have  to  experiment  with  other  methods.  On  reading  this 
item  in  the  Open  Column  1  thought  my  own  experience  in  raising  these 
desirable  Roses  might  be  some  encouragement  to  the  inquiring  neigh¬ 
bor. 

1  desired  a  hedge  of  the  Rugosa  Roses  and  have  acquired  it  by  raising 
them  from  cuttings.  The  method  was  very  simple.  1  had  a  trench 
dug  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  hedge;  the  subsoil  removed,  rubbish  of 
various  kinds  put  in  for  drainage,  then  the  top  soil  mixed  with  bonemeal 
and  compost  till  I  had  formed  a  narrow  bed  for  the  distance  (between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet)  which  I  intended  to  plant.  This  was  done  in  the 
fall,  and  allowed  to  settle.  Then  the  cuttings  were  put  in  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  each  covered  with  a  glass  jar,  and  left'  to  root  in  the 
winter.  I  had  set  them  where  they  were  to  remain  to  avoid  transplant¬ 
ing  risks  in  the  spring.  1  also  put  in  a  number  of  extra  jars  of  cuttings 
to  replace  those  that  might  fail  to  root.  Some  jars  were  knocked  off 
during  my  absence  in  the  winter,  but  the  percentage  of  loss  was  small 
• — it  seemed  as  if  nearly  every  one  rooted. 

1  took  my  cuttings  from  Sir  Thomas  Lip-ton,  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert,  Nova  Zembla  (white) ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  New  Century  (pink) ; 
Agnes  Emily  Carman  (red).  I  had  also  some  cuttings  from  a  seedling 
Rugosa  raised  by  a  neighbor. — A.  H.  Botsford.  Edgemoor,  Delaware. 

Scilla  Campanulafa  Will  Multiply 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  Open  Column  of  the  June  number,  on  page  274,  contains  a 
statement  which  i  interpret  to  mean  that  Scillas  “do  not  increase 
after  the  manner  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils  by  free  multiplication  of  the 


bulb.  They  must  needs  be  raised  from  seed.”  My  bulbs  of  Scilla 
campanuiata,  the  blue  Wood  Hyacinth,  have  not  only  increased  in  size 
each  year  but  multiplied  very  satisfactorily.  Since  the  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  has  been  keeping  the  bulbs  out,  my  stock  of  blooming  bulbs  has 
at  least  trebled  by  its  own  efforts,  and  I  have  given  many  away;  more¬ 
over,  I  have  numerous  baby  bulbs  that  are  steadily  reaching  blooming 
size.  As  1  knew  I  couldn’t  get  any  more  I  have  saved  all  the  bufblets — 
even  the  smallest  ones  will  produce  flowers  in  a  few  years.  The  bulblets 
average  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  some  of  them  will  bloom  the  first  year, 
though  of  course  the  flower  spikes  are  small.  1  plant  them  in  rows  in 
a  seed  bed,  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  an  inch  apart,  and  set  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters  the  second  year.  This  is  a  most  attractive 
spring  flower  and  will  thrive  in  either  dense  shade  or  sun.  In  rich 
ground  with  sunshine  part  of  the  day  it  will  reach  a  height  of  at  least  a 
foot,  with  bells  nearly  as  large  as  a  thimble.  There  is  a  white  variety, 
which  is  not  so  attractive  as  the  blue.  Now  that  the  quarantine  has 
been  lifted  temporarily  gardeners  who  take  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
start  with  these  bulbs  can  in  a  few  years  view  with  indifference  the 
“verboten”  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. — Bernard  H.  Lane, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Where  Autumn  Crocus  Is  Available 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  A  recent  number  some  one  inquired  where  she  could  obtain  seed  of 
certain  herbs,  including  among  them  the  Autumn  Crocus  (Col- 
chium).  It  seems  odd  to  list  this  plant  among  herbs  as  it  is  bulbous. 
The  bulbs  can  be  purchased — July  delivery  only — from  Chautauqua 
Flowerfield  Co.,  Bern  us  Point,  New  York. 

If  raising  it  from  seed  is  preferred,  there  is  one  seedsman  at  least  in  the 
United  States  who  catalogues  the  seed,  Ralph  E.  Huntington,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

He  publishes  a  separate  list  of  perennial  seeds,  and  among  them  quite 
a  good  many  varieties  which  are  not  usually  furnished  bv  American 
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seedmen.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  order  from  our  own  dealers 
when  possible  than  to  have  to  send  to  Europe  when  but  a  few  packets 
are  needed. — A.  H.  Botsford,  Edgemoor,  Delaware. 

William  Robinson  Says  Grafting  the  Rose  is  a  Costly  Delusion 

To  ihe  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

R.  T1LLOTSON  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  March  heads  his 
note  on  page  31  “Does  the  Grafted  Rose  Pay?” 

There  is  abundant  proof  here  in  England  that  it  not  only  does-  not 
pay  but  does  infinite  harm!  He  mentions  the  Manetti  Rose;  I  often 
wish  that  Mr.  Manetti,  who  raised  it,  had  never  been  born!  The 
Manetti  Rose  has  been  sent  out  by  millions  from  the  Continent  to 
nurseries  in  Britain  (mostly  Scotch)  and  any  Rose  grafted  upon  it  will 
tlower  for  a  year  or  so,  after  which  nothing  comes  of  it. 

A  favorite  Rose  with  me  was  Catherine  Mermeix.  I  put  it  in  the 
best  position  in  my  garden,  but  at  that  time — many  years  ago — 1  did 
not  know  the  evil  effect  of  the  Manetti  graft.  My  Rose  made  about 
two  leaves  a  year  to  my  astonishment.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell 
of  anything  that  has  done  more  harm  in  British  gardens  than  the 
Manetti  stock.  The  stock  which  is  most  in  use  in  nurseries  in  Britain 
at  the  present  day  is  the  Dog  Briar  (Rosa  canina).  In  its  natural 
state  it  is  a  vigorous  and  handsome  plant  on  heavy  soils.  The  “trade” 
took  it  up  as  the  handiest  means  of  increasing  Roses  where  the  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  stock  quickly. 

The  Rose  Caroline  Testout,  which  is  shown  as  an  illustration  in 
Mr.  Tillotson’s  article  as  making  a  very  poor  growth,  grows  in  my 
garden  very  vigorously  from  cuttings — the  way  it  ought  always  to  be 
grown;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  Roses.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  China  Roses  (Rosa  indica)  not  a  great  deal  of  harm  was  done  by 
grafting,  because  the  old  garden  Roses  were  allied  to  the  Briar,  and 
many  of  them,  and  good  ones  too,  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it.  The 
trouble  really  comes  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  most  beautiful 
Roses  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the  Roses  of  Indian  origin.  For 
them  it  is  a  totally  different  stock,  and  so  they  perish  in  the  way  des¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  Tillotson.  Such  Roses,  grafted  on  the  Briar,  after  a 
few  years  soon  cease  to  flower  and  have  to  be  thrown  out. 

One  serious  consequence  of  this  is  that  people  who  live  on  sandy, 
chalk,  or  gravel  soils  say  they  cannot  grow  Roses  at  all — or  so  they  are 
told  in  books  and  they  give  up  attempting  to  do  so.  This  is  wrong 
because  sandy  and  chalk  soils,  if  deep  enough  and  the  plants  are  grown 
on  their  natural  roots,  give  very  good  results. 

An  instance  of  this  and  an  almost  pathetic  one  happened  to  mv 
knowledge  years  ago  in  this  fair  county  when  I  went  to  see  a  fine  place 
owned  by  a  noble  family  for  years,  in  the  Downland  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  where  the  soil  is  better.  This  was  about  20  years  ago  and  my 
fight  against  bedding-out  had  then  hardly  touched  the  subject.  There 
1  saw  all  the  beds  set  out,  the  first  week  in  June,  with  little  starved 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  blue  Lobelias  and  all  the  stock  bedding- 
out  of  that  day — and  in  the  midsummer  months  when  nature  herself 
is  alive  with  beauty!  After  leaving  the  place  I  walked  across  the  hills 
and,  a  mile  or  so  away,  came  to  a  small  cottage  which  was  literally 
covered  with  Roses  of  the  old  Pink  China,  not  only  the  walls  but 
clambering  over  the  roof.  1  asked  the  cottager  where  she  got  her 
plants  and  she  told  me  they  were  from  cuttings  from  the  nosegay  made 
on  the  occasion  of  her  daughter’s  wedding.  And  in  this  simple  way 
had  grown  up  a  picture  far  finer  than  anything  1  had  seen  in  the 
nobleman’s  garden.  The  Pink  China  Rose  (the  first  to  become  popular 
in  our  country  was  this  old  Pink  Rose)  is  always  at  its  best  from  cut¬ 
tings;  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  nurseries  continue  to  send  out  such 
Roses  worked  on  the  Dog  Briar. 

MORE  TRIV ATE  Q  ARDENS 

I  JNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  Long  Island 
^  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  stimulated  by  the  generous 
example  of  Westchester  County  (see  page  276,  June  G.  M.),  are  opening 
their  gardens  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  from  June  1 6th  to  July  14th  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Wayside  Home  for  Girls  at  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.  There 
are  a  number  of  beautiful  places  on  Long  Island  and  both  garden  clubs 
and  individual  gardeners  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  for  combining  personal  pleasure  and  public  service. 

The  June  list  as  it  reached  us  on  date  of  going  to  press  included  the 
following  gardens;  Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  P. 
Satterwhite,  both  gardens  at  Great  Neck;  at  Westbury,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bacon,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Phipps;  Roslyn,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Walbridge,  Mrs. 
Harold  Godwin;  Mrs.  F.  N.  Hoffstot,  Sands  Point;  Mr.  W.  R.  Coe, 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  this  stock  gives  us  constant 
bloom  in  summer.  I  have  seen  both  in  northern  France  and  England 
many  Rose  gardens  without  a  flower  in  midsummer.  The  Dog  Briar, 
being  itself  a  short  blooming  bush,  is  not  likely  to  favor  long  blooming 
in  the  China  Rose  grafted  on  it.  Here,  in  the  summer,  1  have  blooms 
all  through  the  fine  season.  Continuity  of  bloom  is  essential  to  the 
Rose  garden  and  the  hotter  the  soil  and  the  more  southern  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  more  need  there  is  for  the  plant  to  be  on  its  own  root.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  tests  or  scientific  investigation  to  make  this  dear — 
any  one  can  prove  it  for  himself.  The  nurseryman  will  use  the  graft 
because  what  they  call  “the  stuff”  can  be  handled  easily.  The  China 
Rose  has  a  much  more  tracing  and  running  root  than  the  Dog  Briar  of 
our  low  lands,  which  has  a  root  like  an  anchor. 

The  amateur  can  best  settle  this  for  himself  bv  putting  in  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  in  the  early  fall,  in  that  way  we  get  a  good  plant 
in  one  year,  which  is  certainly  shorter  than  can  be  had  by  the  usual 
practice  of  grafting. 

The  very  common  idea  that  clay  is  desirable  for  all  Roses  is  wrong. 
Clay  only  suits  the  Briar.  Given  a  deep  soil  there  is  no  need  for  clay. 

The  trouble  is  the  more  delicate  root  system  of  the  Tea  Rose  and  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  to  offer  well-grown  plants  on  their 
own  roots  kept  in  some  kind  of  compressed  clay  or  paper  pots  and  put 
in  the  ground  direct.  In  countries  where  the  winters  are  so  severe  as 
in  much  of  Northern  America  it  will  be  easy  to  strike  Roses  in  this  way 
in  the  cool  house  if  not  in  the  open  air  and  so  get  to  the  planter  without 
difficulty.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  right  way  for  the 
amateur  is  to  work  from  cuttings  only.  I  have  had  my  China  Roses  in 
a  vigorous  state  thirty  years  planted  and  not  a  plant  among  them  sick. 

Some  Roses  we  get  from  the  trade,  like  Bouquet  d’  Or  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon  seem  constitutionally  allied  to  the  Briar  and  seem  to  grow  well 
and  endure  on  that  stock,  but  although  I  have  plants  of  these  in  good 
health  after  so  many  years,  I  should  certainly  never  plant  one  of  that 
kind  if  I  could  get  them  on  their  own  roots.  The  amateur,  when  putting 
in  cuttings,  should  begin  with  certain  vigorous  Roses  viz.:  Zepherine, 
Belladora  syn.  Wm.  Waddell,  Prince  dc  Bulgarie,  Bouquet  d’  Or. 

Certain  vigorous  Roses  we  get  from  the  trade  seem  to  do  well  in  a 
time — of  such  are  Bouquet  d’  Or,  Rene  d’  Or,  and  lastly  a  great  favorite 
of  mine,  Lamarque.  The  last  time  George  Paul  was  here  he  was 
pleased  to  see  this  old  Rose  on  a  south  wall  because,  as  he  said,  few 
people  grow  it  now.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Roses  I  know  for  the 
warm  walls  here,  and  should  be  magnificent  in  the  warmer  states 
struck  from  cuttings  as  it  always  ought  to  be. 

Madame  Leon  Pain  is  a  Rose  chosen  for  its  beauty  among  many  here 
— we  have  in  two  places  in  the  flower  garden  plants  bought  from  the 
trade  in  the  usual  grafted  state.  It  is  one  of  the  Roses  that  does  not 
give  up  the  ghost  after  a  few  years  struggle  with  the  Dog  Briar,  but 
keeps  a  fair  show  for  ten  or  more  years.  The  suckers  and  the  Briar 
are  removed  as  soon  as  seen.  Two  years  ago  we  put  in  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood  in  September  in  the  fruit  garden  in  higher  ground 
and  in  more  free  loam.  Those  struck  well  and  remained  where  put  in, 
they  look  very  healthy  and  flowered  well  last  year  until  late  in  the  fall. 
So  we  have  in  all  about  forty  plants  of  Madame  Leon  Pain  constantly 
in  view.  And  the  fact  may  show  that  my  views  as  to  the  Briar  are  not 
based  on  mere  theory,  many  other  good  Roses  have  been  looked  at  in  the 
same  way  for  over  thirty  years. — W.  Robinson,  Gravetye,  Sussex, 
Engl  a  nd. 


CORRECTION. — On  page  249  of  the  June  Garden  Magazine 
there  is  an  illustration  of  Schizanthus  incorrectly  entitled  Nemesia. 
The  error  is  self  evident  on  account  of  the  foliage  which  in  Nemesia 
is  not  cut  as  shown  in  the  illustration  referred  to. — Ed. 

THAT  DO  "PUBLIC  SERVICE 

“Planting  Fields,”  Oyster  Bay;  Mr.  Walter  Jennings,  “  Burrwood,” 
Cold  Spring  Harbor;  Mrs.  H.  Van  Rensselaer  Kennedy,  Hempstead;  Mrs. 
Irving  Cox,  Mill  Neck;  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pratt,  “  Kilinworth,”  Glen  Cove. 

The  garden  of  Mrs.  Robert  Waller  and  others  at  Southampton  will 
make  July  14th  an  interesting  day.  Additional  dates  and  details  will 
be  found  in  the  local  papers  or  may  be  had  from  The  Wayside  Home, 
Valley  Stream,  L.  1.,  and  from  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City. 

That  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  Long  Island  are  championing 
the  splendid  work  of  Wayside  Home  is  heartening  and  perhaps  points 
the  way  for  garden  clubs  elsewhere.  It  is  a  logical  affiliation  of  inter¬ 
ests,  too,  for  the  efforts  of  Wayside  are  concentrated  upon  turning  out 
capable  and  fine-spirited  citizens  by  helping  the  girls  to  be  not  only 
good  housewives  but  good  farmers  and  good  gardeners  as  well. 
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We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  we  are  offering  the  world’s  best 
grouping  of  these  two  splendid  flowers  in 

PETERSON’S 
Master  Lists  of  Peonies  and  Iris 

The  perfection  of  the  Peony  and  the  Iris 
as  a  Peterson  product,  as  known  today,  has 
been  a  Peterson  ambition  and  care  of  both 
father  and  son,  and  is  due  to  a  sincere 
desire  to  achieve  the 
highest  and  best  in 
Peony  and  Iris  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  Mas¬ 
ter  Lists  are  of  our 
own  creation, 
unique,  practical 
and  use  ful.  We 
offer,  in  addition 
to  the  varieties 
awarded  the 
highest  ballot, 
some  as  yet  not 
generally 
known.  We 
classify  colors, 
seasonable 
blooming 
periods  and  fully  describe 
each  kind  and  variety, representing 
the  gems  of  the  best  Peonies  and  Iris  known. 

Peterson’s  unique  guarantee  states 
plainly: “We  will  replace  with  three  any  plant 
blooming  not  true  to  description.”  We  will 
also  replace  any  article  that  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  bad  condition. 

Our  New  Square  Deal 

This  year  we  removed  the  only  remaining  uncer¬ 
tainty  by  definitely  specifying  actual  number  of 
eyes  each  size  of  plant  must  have.  This  removes  the 
guess  and  adds  a  new  and  certain  feature  to  our 
make-good  methods  of  doing  business.  We  now  give 
you  five  different  sizes  of  Peony  roots  to  choose  from 
and  specify  the  minimum  number  of  eyes  each  size 
must  have'.  You  know  in  advance  just  what  you  are 
getting. 

Iris  shipped  after  July  1.  Peonies  after  September 
1 .  Orders  for  one  and  two  eye  Peony  divisions  must 
be  received  before  October  1. 

We  Prepay  all  Delivery  Charges 

Peterson’s  Master  Lists  of  both  Peonies  and  Iris 
are  a  part  of  the  Peterson  book  in  broadside  form, 
making  it  easy  to  select  intelligently.  They  conven¬ 
iently  classify  and  give  the  latest  official  rulings  of 
the  Peony  and  Iris  societies. 

Even  though  you  know  the  exact  varieties  you 
want,  our  unique  guarantee  of  14  years  assures  you 
of  getting  them. 

In  business  since  1856 

PETERSON  NURSERY 

Wm.  A.  Peterson,  Proprietor 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.  -  Chicago,  Illinois 


Wherein  Tales  Of  The  Arctic 
Are  Robbed  Of  Their  Wonderment 


Last  night,  while  a  group  of  neighbors  were 
gathered  on  our  porch,  one  of  them  who  had 
spent  last  spring  and  summer  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  told  us  won¬ 
drous  flower  tales. 

Told  of  vast  bloom-strewn  fields  that,  with 
t  he  summer  thaw,  followed  fast  on  the  heels 
of  ice  and  snow. 

Millions  of  multi-colored  flowers,  that  for 
a  few  brief  weeks  were  a  marvel — and 
then  as  suddenly  disappeared,  followed  by 
dreary  leaden  months  of  intense  cold. 

There  was  much  oh-ing  and  ah-ing. 


Many  expressions  at  the  mysterious  won¬ 
derment  of  it  all. 

Still,  i  t  is  scarcely  more  wonderful,  that  in 
one  of  our  greenhouses,  while  winds  howlr 
snows  blow  and  ice  tightens  its  grip,  the 
loveliest  of  flowers  are  yours  for  the  picking. 
J  ust  a  film  of  thin  glass  between  the  freezing 
grip  of  winter,  and  unending  summerland. 
It  is  surely  great,  this  owning  your  own 
greenhouse. 

Send  for  booklet  that  tells  you  just  the 
things  you  right  now  want  most  to  know 
about  owning  your  own  greenhouse. 


Hitckin^s  Company* 

- - 

Home  Offices  and  Factory — ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON-9  ROCHESTER 

101  Park  Ave.  Empire  Bldg.,  13th  &-  Walnut  Sts.  294  Washington  St.  Commerce  Bldg,,  119  Main  St.  Easr 


Bobbink  £  Atkins 


Ask  for  Catalogue 


'tbrldi 

Choicest, 
iirserySGrei 
Products 

«W’*v'*:nInAjn< 


Visit  Nursery 


Rutherford 


Pot-grov?n  Roses,  Peonies  and  Iris 
Nurserymen  &  Florists 


NevO  Jersey 
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mA  Highly  Useful  Article* 
for  Every  Garden  Home- 


Do  you  study  birds?  Do  you  take  tramps  in  the  woods? 
Do  you  enjoy  picnics  or  seashore  excursions,  mountain  climbing 
or  country  life  in  general?  You  will  get  more  enjoyment  out  of 
any  or  all  these  diversions  if  your  equipment  contains  a  pair  of 


WHEN  BUDDING  YOUR  ROSES 

QUITE  one  of  the  most  interesting  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  summer  garden  is  the  bud¬ 
ding  of  Roses.  The  best  months  in  which  to 
carry  out  the  plan  are  July  and  August.  Cloudy, 
and  somewhat  moist  weather  should  be  chosen 
if  possible.  Where  the  conditions  are  hot  and 
dry  the  work  should  be  undertaken  in  the  early 
morning  hours  before  the  sun  is  powerful. 

The  stocks  to  be  budded  must  be  well-rooted 


Genuine  PRISMA  High  Powered 
Field  Glasses,  at  most  reasonable  price: 


and  can  usually  be  purchased  from  a  nurseryman. 
In  the  case  of  standards,  the  top  growth  is  cut 
back  to  about  three  short  shoots.  With  dwarf 
Rose  stocks  these  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  within 
about  six  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  de- 


LEITZ  “8x”  Field  Glasses,  5  in.  in 
height  and  shaped  like  prisma  glasses. 

The  top  eye  shades  are  adjustable  for 
distance.  These  are  the  highest  grade 
German-made  Glasses  and  absolutely  one 
of  the  most  powerful  glasses  to  be  had.  As 
good  as  new,  though  slightly  used,  in 
leather  carrying  case,  SPECIAL 

$65.00  Value  $15.50  Our  Price 

The  8-Power  Genuine  Leitz  Lenses  make  these  as  high- 
j|  powered  Field  glasses  as  may  be  had.  Only  because  we  imported 
them  in  quantities  can  we  afford  to  sell  at  figure  quoted.  Order 
at  once — satisfaction  guaranteed! 

The  Montague  Company, 


A  Bargain 

One  of  the  choicest  and  highest  scoring  Irises 
of  recent  introduction,  Souv.  d’  Mme.  Guadi- 
chau  (Millet).  Handsome  violet  self  with  vel¬ 
vety  falls.  We  are  offering  the  above  in  two 
sizes  as  long  as  stock  permits,  viz:  $5  and  $10 
each,  postpaid.  With  every  order  received 
during  July,  and  stating  where  “ad”  was  seen, 
we  will  include  one  root  of  the  true  Princess 
Beatrice. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Moneta  California 


rYUR  plant  resources,  comprising 
^  over  800  cultivated  acres,  enable 
us  to  assure  you  that  no  matter  what 
your  planting  plans  call  for  in 

Trees,  Shrubs 
Evergreens  or 
Perennials 

We  can  fill  any  requirements  to 
your  maximum  satisfaction.  Write 
for  our  catalogue. 

‘ ‘Successful for  over  a  century  * 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 
Singer  Building,  New  York 


Dignified,  exclusive  profession.  Little  competition.  $5,000  to  $10,000  in¬ 
comes  for  experts.  Easy  by  our  method.  Est.  1916.  Assistance  extended  to 
students  and  graduates.  Write  for  details. 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL,  77-H,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


"No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete" 


BACK  LAWN  EFFICIENCY 

THERE  is  a  correct  way  to  do  everything,  even  to  hanging  up 
clothes.  And  the  Hill  Champion  Clothes  Dryer  provides 
the  convenient  and  efficient  method  for  doing  this. 

The  clothes  may  be  hung  up  and  taken  down  from  one  spot,  elim¬ 
inating  lugging  a  heavy  basket  up  one  line  and  down  another.  The 
revolving  arms  take  care  of  this  by  bringing  all  the  lines  within  easy 
reach.  None  but  the  best  materials  used;  made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Booklet  E  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER  CO.,  50  Centra!  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


sirable  to  select  the  buds  from  shoots  that  are 


PRELIMINARY  STEPS 

Prepare  the  bud  for  insertion  by  holding  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  and  removing  a  piece  of  the 
wood  with  the  tip  of  the  knife  (above  left).  The 
incision  in  the  stock  should  be  as  near  the  junction 
of  the  stem  with  the  shoot  as  possible,  make  about 
an  inch  in  length  in  the  form  of  a  T  and  carry 
well  down  to  the  wood  of  the  shoot  (above  right) 

the  same  age  as  those  which  form  the  branches 
of  the  stock.  It  is  easy  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
this  point  by  examining  the  size  of  the  branches. 

To  cut  the  bud,  use  a  sharp  knife  (a  proper 
budding  tool  is  much  the  best.)  In  cutting  out 
the  bud  remove  it  with  its  leaf  stalk  attached; 
there  should  also  be  a  portion  of  the  wood  and 
a  certain  amount  of  bark  both  above  and  below 
the  actual  bud.  The  bud,  with  its  bark  attach¬ 
ment,  may  measure  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

Now  proceed  to  make  the  incision  in  the  stock. 
This  must  be  about  an  inch  in  length  and  as 
near  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  shoot  as 
possible.  The  cut  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  and 
this  is  carried  well  down  to  the  wood  of  the  shoot. 
The  accompanying  picture  shows  how  to  prepare 


INSERTING  THE  BUD 


Raise  the  bark  on  one  side  of  the  incision 
pushing  in  one  side  of  the  bud  just  under 
the  lifted  portion,  then  carefully  lift  bark  on 
other  side  and  the  bud  will  drop  into  place 

Continued  on  page  348 
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Nature's  Way  Amplified 

for  Beautiful  Lawns  and  Bountiful  Gardens 

RAINFALL — gentle,  even,  steady  and  penetrat¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  “Dayton  Sprinklers’’  will 
give  you.  They  will  cover  an  area  of  15  to  80  feet 
in  diameter  with  water  pressure  as  low  as  20  pounds. 
Can  be  adjusted  from  light  spray  to  a  heavy 
stream  and  will  supply  1  to  6  gallons  of  water  per 
minute. 

“Dayton  Sprinklers’’  are  also  made  for  mount- 
ing  on  pipe  risers,  with  feed  pipes  either  overhead 
or  underground,  for  use  on  Gardens,  Golf  Greens 
and  Farms.  The  exclusive  patented  half-circle 
movement  of  “Dayton  Sprinklers”  is  a  wonderful 
convenience.  Used  on  many  of  America’s  most 
beautiful  lawns  for  over  eight  years.  The  “Dayton 
Rotary  and  Oscillating”  machine  as  shown  above, 
$8.00,  postpaid  anywhere  in  United  States.  Send 
name  of  your  local  dealer  with  your  order. 

The  Dayton  Irrigation  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Eastern  Agents,  H.  A,  Robinson  &  Co- 
New  York  City 
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Now,  better  than  at  any  other  time, 
you  can  determine  just  where  Shade 
should  be  provided  on  your  lawn. 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated,  descriptive 
catalogue  G  and  use  it  to  record,  for 
Autumn  planting,  the  trees  and  other 
plants  you  need. 

MOONS’  NURSERIES 

MORRISVILLE  PEMNA. 


The  FRENCH  BINDERS 

Good  books  with  artistic  binding 
COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Have  Shade 


This  Summer 


Norway  Maples 


Height 

Diam. 

Each 

10 

18-22  ft. 

4  in. 

$15.00 

$125.00 

18-22  ft. 

4%  in. 

25.00 

225.00 

18-22  ft. 

5  in. 

40.00 

350.00 

22-24  ft. 

6  in.  16  yr. 

50.00 

450.00 

24-26  ft. 

7  in. 

80.00 

750.00 

Why  wait  ten  or  twelve  years  for 
a  tree  to  grow  when  Hicks  Time- 
Saving  Trees  are  big  enough  and 
dense  enough  to  give  shade  right 
now? 

The  tree  at  the  right  was  planted 
in  mid-summer,  in  full  leaf,  and 
gives  real  comfort  now — not  a  de¬ 
cade  hence.  Motor  truck  and 
fast  freight  service  will  get  Hicks 
Time-Saving  Trees  to  you  in  short 
order. 


18-20  ft. 
18-20  ft. 
20-26  ft. 

25- 28  ft. 

26- 28  ft. 


Pin 

4A  in. 

5  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 
8-9  in. 


Oak 

35.00 

60.00 

75.00 

100.00 

150.00 


300.00 


European 

Linden 

Height 

Diam. 

Each 

10 

8  ft. 

$2.00  $  17.50 

10  ft. 

156  in. 

2.75 

25.00 

12  ft. 

2  in. 

3.50 

30.00 

14  ft. 

2'A  in. 

5.00 

45.00 

14  ft. 

3  in. 

12.00 

100.00 

16  ft. 

3A  in. 

20.00 

180.00 

16  ft. 

4  in. 

30.00 

275.00 

is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Hicks9  books 
on  home  plantings.  The  text  fairly  glows 
with  Mr.  Hicks’  broad  experience  in 
planning  and  planting.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  lovely  photographs  and  rich 
paintings  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
landscape  scenes.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  request. 


HICKS  NURSERIES 

Post  Office  Box  M 

Westbury,  L.  I.  New  York 


These  are  only  a  hint  of  what  Hicks  can  furnish  in 
Time-Saving  Trees.  Our  new  catalogue  lists  Oaks,  Gink¬ 
go,  Beech,  Tulip  Tree,  Hornbeam,  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  shade  trees  for  home  grounds,  street 
planting,  parks  and  playgrounds. 

HOME  LANDSCAPES 


Perfect  roses  and  other  flowers  like  those 
you  admire  at  florists  and  strive  to  grow 
in  your  own  garden,  are  possible  only  when 
plants,  leaves  and  buds  are  kept  free  from 
aphides  (plant  lice),  thrips,  leaf  hopper  and 
similar  insect  pests  by  spraying  thoroughly. 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  “old  reliable”  specific  for 
all  these  enemies  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Now  is  the  time  to  spray. 

Bottle  making  6  gallons  of  strong  spray,  35  cents. 
At  your  dealers.  If  he  is  out,  sent  us  his  name. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
B0  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


40  %  Nicotine 


Kills 


“Watched  by  Wild  Animals”  ENOS  A.  MILLS’  Latest  Nature  Book  £'% 


There  Need  Be  No  Let-up!! 

Just  because  the  weather  man  says:  “Hot  weather  is  coming”  or 
because  old-time  gardeners  'say:  “Don’t  experiment”- — neither 
constitute  a  reason  why  you  should  not  start  or  develop  your 
hardy  garden,  old-fashioned  border  or  rockery  NOW!  Loss  of 
plants  due  to  heat  or  drought  is  eliminated  through  the  use  of 

Palisades  Pot-grown  Perennials 

Their  tops  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  “field-grown  clumps,”  but 
their  root  system  constitutes  their  life  insurance.  Field-grown 
perennials  (with  rare  exceptions)  are  not  available  during  mid¬ 
summer.  Our  pot-grown  plants  will  help  you  to  quick,  sure 
results,  and  be  firmly  established  by  fall — ready  to  weather  the 
winter  securely  rooted  and  established. 

List  of  Palisades  Popular  Perennials  gladly  mailed  free  on  request  to 
G.  M.  Readers.  Please  tell  us  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 

PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Sparkill  A.  L.  Clucas,  Manager  NewYork  j 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIH 
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And  Now  for  the  Joy  of  Dividing ! 

It’s  a  fact  that  next  to  seeing  my  Iris  bloom,  the  next  great  joy  is  to  dig  and  ship  them,  for  I 
know  that  every  root  I  send  stands  for  pleasures  multiplied.  For  years  I  have  chummed  with  the  Iris. 
A  fair  collection  has  resulted  and  the  overflow  I  generally  offer  to  G.  M.  Readers.  Hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  patrons  throughout  the  country  will  gladly  testify  to  the  kind  of  service  I  render. 

IRIS  OFFERS  EXTRAORDINARY 


6  Extra  Choice  Iris  worth  $7 .00  for  $5.00 
Afterglow,  Alcazar,  Archeveque,  Palaurea,  Quaker 
Lady.  White  Knight. 

(In  packing  the  above  there  might  possibly  one  or  two  extra 
get  in  the  package.) 


12  Iris  worth  $4.00  for  $3.00 

Albert  Victor,  Archeveque,  Darius,  Her  Maj¬ 
esty,  Juniata,  Loreley,  Mithras,  Perfection,  Rhein 
Nixe,  Rose  Unique,  Walhalla,  Walneriana. 

Mixed  Iris  not  labeled  (all  good  varieties)  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per  1000.  Connoisseurs  will  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  I  also  offer  such  choice  Irises  as  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Crusader,  Lady  Foster,  Baronet,  L.  A.  Williamson,  etc.  New  list 
ready  about  August  1st. 

We  also  grow  Peonies  and  Phlox.  We  will  tell  you  about  them  later. 

HE  WHO  SERVES  BEST  PROFITS  MOST. 

GEO.  N.  SMITH,  Wellesley  Hills  82,  Massachusetts 


M-indle  HUMUS 

For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

C7’\i  Z’ tili  1 1/  'rniafSar* 

for  vegetable,  flower,  lawn,  shrub  and  tree 

$5.00  for  5,  1001b.  bags,  f.  o.  1>.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Cultural  directions 

H.  B.  PRINDLE  -  -  286  Fifth  Ave*»  New  York 


MORE  PERFECT  PEONIES— BY  GUMM 
As  Good  As  Any,  and  Better  Than  Many 

Grower  of  the  world’s  best  Peonies. 

New  catalogue  and  new  prices 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  Specialist 
REMINGTON  INDIANA 


■ Perennial  Plants' 

from  All  Over  the  World 

is  the  title  of  a  catalogue  which  everyone  who  cares 
for  flowers  should  have.  It  lists  most  of  the  perennials 
that  other  catalogues  contain,  and  many  more  which 
others  don  e  have. 

Its  companion  book  “California  Bulbs”  is  just 
as  interesting.  Send  for  either  or  both.  You'll 
find  them  well  worth  reading  and  not  at  all  “cata- 
logy.”  Your  name  now  will  bring  catalogues  in 
early  September. 

CARL  PURDY 

Box  117  Ukiah,  California 


IRIS 

Japanese,  Siberian,  German 

Blooming  from  June  to 
August  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  in  a  range  of  colors 
embracing  white,  blues,  la¬ 
venders,  pinks,  yellows,  vio¬ 
let  and  reds,  these  flowers  of 
early  spring  are  almost  the 
peer  of  the  orchid  in  their 
dainty  appeal. 

Write  and  tell  me  your 
preferences  in  type  and  color¬ 
ing  and  I  will  help  plan  your 
next  Iris  plot.  “The  Dahlia  King” 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

27-29  Central  St.,  E.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


The  Growth  of 
A  Ne w  Idea 


But  seven  short  years  ago  a  new  cultivat- 
ing-weeding  idea  was  born.  Struggling  through 
garden  work  with  old  fashioned  tools — chop¬ 
ping  the  soil  inch  by  inch,  proved  too  slow 
and  tiresome  work  for  a  man  with  an  in¬ 
ventive  turn  of  mind.  After  considerable 
experimenting  the  founder  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  invented  the  Gilson  Dubl-Duti — 
the  greatest  scuffle  hoe  extant.  Other 
new  tools  followed.  To-day  the 
entire  line  is  accorded  nation-wide 
recognition. 

“ Better  Crops 
Through  Cul¬ 
tivation 


will  tell  you  more  about 
the  Gilson  line.  Gilson’s 
tools  are  fast,  effective 
Cultivator-W  e  e  d  e  r  s . 
Performance  counts, 
they  cover  a  square 
foot  with  each  com¬ 
plete  stroke.  Big  time  savers  and 
easy  to  operate.  Let  the  booklet 
tell  you  more  about  them. 

J.  E.  GILSON 

COMPANY 
303  Valley  Street 
Port  Washington, 

Wisconsin 


“  ARTMETL” 

VASES  for  •  CUT  FLOWERS 
STYLE  D  BASKET 
Dark  Green  Enamel  or  Mahogany 
8"  Container  (H.  overall  18") 

$1.65  postpaid 

10"  Container  (H.  overall  22") 

$2.00  postpaid 

12"  Container  (H.  overalL  24") 

$2.50  postpaid 

Send  for  folder  “F”  illustrating  a 
variety  of  new  and  distinct  styles 
and  sizes.  Artmetl  vases  can  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  any 
color  scheme  or  sent  unfinished  for 
your  own  decoration. 

MUENZENMAYER  SHEET 
METAL  WORKS 

Department  G. 

Junction  City  Kansas 


Japanese  <§arbens; 

Unique  and  attractive,  skil¬ 
fully  and  quickly  con¬ 
structed 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


Watched  by  Wild  Animals 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 
A  favorite  naturalist-writer  has  described 
his  adventures  while  being  watched  by 
the  forests’  own  denizens.  $2.50 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Two  Attractive  Collections 
A  Season  of  Peony  Joy  for 
Ten  Dollar s — D elivered 


Several  Types — A  Variety  of  Colors 

Claire  Du  Bois — Mammoth  globular  type/clear  deep  violet- 
rose.  Strong  grower,  free  bloomer.  Late.  70c.  each. 

Festiva  Maxima — The  favorite  white  Peony.  No  garden  can 
have  enough.  Large.  Early.  50c.  each. 

Marts „  Jules  Elie — Large  compact  bomb  type.  Pale  Lilac 
rose.  Fragrant.  Early.  $1.00  each. 

Octavie  De  May — Large  with  flat  crown.  Pale  hydrangea 
pink.  Excellent  cut  flower.  $1.50  each. 

Triumphe  de  L* Exposition  de  Lille — Large,  compact 
rose  pink.  Monster  flower.  75c.  each. 

1  strong  root  of  each  of  above — $4.00  postpaid. 

2  strong  roots  of  each  of  above — $7.50  postpaid. 


A  Rarer  Selection — Joy  for  the  Connoisseur 

Albatre — Large,  globular  rose  type.  Milk  white,  shaded  ivory. 
Petals  edged  carmine.  Strong  grower.  Midseason.  $150  each. 

Cavalleria  Rusticana — Large  globular,  semi-rose  type. 
Dark  violet  crimson.  Midseason.  $1.00  each. 

Marie  Jacquin — Large,  globular,  semi-double.  Rose  whice 
shading  to  lilac  white.  Large  incurved  petals  showing  yellow  stamens 
like  a  water  lily.  Strong  free  bloomer.  Midseason  $1.00  each. 

Moonbeam  Beautiful  variety,  entirely  distinct  in  form. 
Saucer  shaped,  with  tufted  center.  Soft  pearly  white  shaded  rose. 

The  Dragon — Large  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  One  of  the 
finest  reds.  Cushion  center  of  thick  staminoides.  $2.50  each. 

1  strong  root  of  each — $7.50  postpaid. 

2  strong  roots  of  each — $  1 4.00  postpaid 


SI  1  One  strong  root  of  each  of  above  $1  A  HA 

opeudl  VJIier  ten  splendid  kinds  postpaid  for  +P  A  V/.V/VJ 

Send  for  Schulz's  Catalogue,  which  will  tell  you  about  our  Wonderful  stock  of  Peonies.  Everything  for  Your  Garden  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

JACOB  SCHULZ  CO.,  Inc.,  LandltlffAl'chPtects  550  South  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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We  Have 

Them  Again! 

SNOWDROPS,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  and  Anemones  —  sadly 
missed  from  our  lawns  and  gardens  the  last 
four  years.  Now,  at  last  we  are  able  to 
supply  these  dainty  and  delightful  “Heralds 
of  the  Spring”  in  limited  number  to  our 
|  customers,  and  of  course, — “First  come, 

|  first  served.” 

Scilla  Sibirica, — a  lovely  sky  blue,  ideal  for  j 
naturalizing . (per  100 J  — $4.50 

Crape  Hyacinths, — Blue,  charming  and  very 
hardy . (per  100)  —  2.50  | 

Grape  Hyacinths,  Heavenly  Blue, — largest  1 

and  finest,  for  pots  or  outdoors. 

(per  100)  —  4.00 

Chionodoxa, — "Glory  of  the  Snow,”  very  ■ 
hardy  and  early  flowering . (per  100)  —  4.00 

Snowdrops, — single,  a  universal  favorite  for 
lawn  planting . (per  100)  —  2.50 

A  Prompt  Order  NOW 

Assures  Delivery  in  September 

&kliiv£$  £ulW 

23  West  59th  Street  New  York 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iif 

Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

Specializing  in  the  best  standard  varieties,  the  latest 
California  productions  and  our  own  creations. 

Correspondence  invited  on  any  subject  connected 
with  dahlias  and  gladioli. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 

6086  Hillegass  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

—  Farr’s  W  yomissing — 

Hybrid  Delphiniums 

These  are  my  famous  old-time  Gold  Medal  Seedlings; 
improved,  if  possible,  by  crossing  with  selected  new 
European  strains.  For  massing  in  front  of  shrub 
borders  and  evergreens,  they  are  unsurpassed.  Many 
beautiful  shades  of  blue,  35c  each,  $2.50  per  10. 
“Better  Plants — by  Farr,”  my  junior  catalogue, 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

103  Garfield  Ave., Wyomissing,  Pa. 


American  Grown  Bulbs 
of  DAFFODILS  Ready 


in  September! 

And  the  sooner  you  plant 
them,  the  more  root  action 
will  result  and  the  better 
will  be  blooming  results 
next  Spring.  Our  American 
bulbs  have  the  very  great 
advantage  of  being  much 
more  early  to  bloom  when 
“forced”  under  glass  as  well 
as  when  planted  outdoors. 
For  naturalizing  in  the 
woods  and  meadows,  in  the 
lawns  of  town  and  country 
places  the  bulbs  may  be  had 
here  and  planted  in  the 
pleasant  planting  month  of 
September. 

N  arcissus  once  planted 
need  no  attention,  growing 
and  multiplying  as  do  the 
wild  flowers,  hence  are  a 
permanent  investment  as 
are  shrubs. 


Send  One  Dollar  by  way  of 
[Sow  JOT  Action .  experiment  and  I  will  mail  you 
postpaid,  30  fine  Daffodil  Bulbs.  I  advise  planting 
“Queen  of  the  Chalice  Cups.” 


Complete  free  list  on  request! 


GEO. 


Gardenville 


LAWLER 

Tacoma,  Washington 


Every  idle  stream  or  waterfall  that  is  put  to  work,  and  furnishes  light  and  power  to  homes  and  factories 
many  miles  away,  means  a  saving  in  coal  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  saving  in  human  energies. 


How  far  can  a  waterfall  fall? 


Improvements  in  elec¬ 
trical  development  do 
not  “happen.”  They 
come  from  the  tireless 
research  of  trained 
scientists.  The  General 
Electric  Company  in¬ 
vests  in  the  work  of  its 
Research  Laboratories 
more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 


In  1891  General  Electric  Company 
equipped  an  electric  plant  at  Pom¬ 
ona,  California,  for  transmitting 
electric  power  28  miles— a  record. 

Today  electric  power  from  a  water¬ 
fall  is  carried  ten  times  as  far. 

Some  day  remote  farm  homes  will 
have  electricity  and  streams  that 
now  yield  nothing  will  be  yielding 
power  and  light. 


Anei^Veav“rary  “THE  COMPLETE  GARDEN”  by  AlbMrtsDATaylor’ 

<J  Price  $6.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers- — Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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JISP' 

Hedge  Trimmer 


Little  Wonder  Hedge  Trimmer 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off.  ^ 

With  Lawn  Clipping  Attachment 

This  new,  wonderful  device  makes  hedge  trimming  a  pleasure.  Trims 
any  shape  hedge,  more  evenly  and  5  to  10  times  faster  than  the  old,  hard 
■  hand-shears  method. 


Saves  Time,  Labor,  Money 

In  use  on  thousands  of  estates,  homes  and  institutional  grounds. 
Strong,  durable  and  perfect  in  operation.  Equipped  with  lawn 
clipping  attachment  it  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  every  owner  who  wants  his  hedge  and 
lawn  to  look  right. 

3  sizes,  30";  40"  and  60"  blades  -  $25  to  $35 

Lawn  Clipping  Attachment  -  $15  extra 

Can  also  be  used  in  rough  field,  adjustable  to  any  height.  Cuts  10  times  as  fast  as  scythe. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Live  dealers  and  agencies  wanted  everywhere. 

DETCO  MFG.  CO.,  MnC.D^^,neCo. 

Selling  Agents — Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Oaks,  Pa. 


LaWn  Clipper 
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Rain  When  You  Want  Hz 


Showers 

Authorities  tell  us  that  the  rainfall  averages  about  the  same  year  in  and  year  out. 
That  may  be  so,  but  they  also  tell  us  that  there  is  rarely  a  growing  season  with  rain  dis¬ 
tributed  properly  to  give  the  best  yields.  Your  garden  will  not  care  anything  about  the 
average  rainfall  if  a  long  period  of  drought  first  dries  it  up. 

With  a  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation,  you  can  have  rain  when  you  want  it,  and  as 
little  or  as  much  as  you  like.  You  can  have  as  small  a  unit  as  an  18  ft.  line,  throwing 
the  spray  25  ft.  in  each  direction,  or  a  system  that  will  cover  acres.  It  does  not  cost 
much,  and  it  insures  the  success  of  your  garden. 

Write  us  for  information,  giving  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  plot  you  wish  to  cover. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

219  Water  Street  Troy,  Ohio 


•99'i 


Greenhouse  built  for  A.  J.  McAllister,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Lutton 

V -Bar  Greenhouses 

are  quality  Greenhouses  built  to  last  with  Galvanized  Steel  Frames 
throughout  and  equipped  with  indestructible  sanitary  slate  and  tile 
plant  benches. 

Not  the  Cheapest  But  the  Best 

Own  a  Lutton  V-Bar  Greenhouse  and  know  the  joy  of  having  your 
home  tilled  with  your  favorite  flowers  the  year  round  raised  in  your 
own  glass  garden. 

Every  Lutton  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  is  especially  designed  and 
arranged  to  meet  your  conditions  in  the  most  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  manner. 

Our  experience  of  over  25  years  building  greenhouses  on  private  estates 
is  at  your  service. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

W.  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


266  Kearney  Ave. 


HOUSES 


GREEN 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HODGSON, 


HOUSES 


eeOnly  five  hours  to  put  it 
together— no  skilled  labor ' 

HODGSON  Houses  are  made  of  red  cedar, 
which  is  the  most  durable  wood  known 
and  also  very  light. 

These  houses  are  made  in  sections,  finished 
to  the  last  detail,  painted  and  firmly  bolted 
together.  Hodgson  Houses  may  be  erected  in 
a  few  hours  with  unskilled  labor. 

Send  for  catalogue  K ,  which  gives  full  information  and 
shows  many  actual  photographs  of  Hodgson  cottages ,  gar¬ 
ages,  poultry  houses,  etc. 

E.  F*  HODGSON  COMPANY 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Aphine — The  safest  form  of  insect  insurance.  A  spray  rem¬ 
edy  for  green,  black,  white  fly,  thrips,  soft  scale,  and  most 
sap  sucking  insects.  Easily  applied — effective. 

Fungine — For  rust,  mildew,  and  all  sorts  of  blights. 

Vermine — Sure  eradicator  for  worms  and  insects  working  in 
the  soil. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

If  not.  We  Will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  check 
or  money  order.  Gallon  $3.00 — Quart  $1 .00 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Madison  New  Jersey 


School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry. 

TWO-YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSE  combines  practice 
with  theory.  Good  positions  open  to  our  graduates. 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SHORT  COURSES. 

Address:  ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 
Box  A,  Ambler  Penn  a. 


shows  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  Column 
and  interlock¬ 
ing  feature. 


Koll’s  Columns 

=— have  many  uses - 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  kind  of 
columns  to  use,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the 
facts  about  KOLL’S  Patent  Lock-Joint  Wood 
Columns  either  from  your  architect  or  us. 
We,  as  column  specialists,  can  aid  you  to  bring 
to  the  structure  you  are  planning  or  building, 
the  desired  perfection,  permanence  and  beauty 
which  only  the  right  columns  can  afford. 
Learn  of  the  many  uses  of  KQLL’S  WOOD 
COLUMNS.  Send  20  cents  in  stamps  for 
Catalogue  H-47. 

We  also  manufacture  Pergolas,  Garden 
Houses,  Rose  Arbors,  Arches  and  Trellis. 

If  interested  send  30  cents  in  stamps 
for  catalogue  H-34. 

Hartmann-Sanders  Company 

Factonj  and  Main  Office 
2155-87  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office 

G  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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®T  WEIGHT  10| 

LOTO 

RMU-S.WT.OFF  ^ 

'^SECTICIDl 

JELLY  | 

’HISPACKAgI 
MAKES  | 
SK  GALLON^ 
OF  | 

solution  I 

CARD  ET| 

chemical  CO! 

mie  manufacture! 

^ewiorr.  U.S.A-  ' 


This  is  the  Ounce 
Tube  of  LOTOL 
— the  new  com¬ 
plete  contact  in¬ 
secticide  in  Jelly 
form.  One  tea¬ 
spoonful  makes  a 
gallon  of  spray 
that  will  kill  all 
kinds  of  Plant 
Lice  and  many 
other  soft-bodied 
insects.  Many 
seedsmen  sell 
LOTOL,  If  yours 
does  not,  send  45c 
for  this  tube. 
Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  free. 

GARDEN 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

■  New  York 


America  s  Two  Greatest  Perennials 


Albert  Crousse  .  .  .  $  .75 

Asa  Gray . 75 

Augustin  d’Hour  .  .  .75 

Avalanche . 75 

Baroness  Schroeder  .  1.25 
Claire  Dubois  ....  1.00 
Couronne  d’Or  ...  .50 

Duchess  de  Nemours  .50 
Eugenie  Verdier  .  .  .  .75 

Felix  Crousse . 75 

Festiva  Maxima  ...  .50 

Grandiflora . 1.25 

Karl  Rosenfield  .  .  .  2.00 

La  Rosiere . 1.00 

Livingstone . 1.00 


For  Fall  Planting 

PEONIES 

Any  sort  listed  on  either 
side  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  garden.  While  not 
new,  they  are  not  com¬ 
mon;  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  long  enough  to  permit 
sale  at  nominal  prices.  True  to 
name,  strong,  large,  healthy 
roots. 


Mme.  de  Verneville  .  $  .60 


Mme.  Ducel 
Mme.  Emile  Lemoine 
Marguerite  Gerard  . 
Marie  Crousse  .  . 
Marie  Lemoine  . 
Mons.  Dupont .  . 
Mons.  Jules  Elie  . 
Mons.  Martin 
Cahuzac 
Octavie  Demay 
Pierre  Duchartre 
Reine  Kortense  . 
Ruth  Brand 
Trio,  de  Lille 
Venus 


.75 

1.25 

1.25 

2.00 

1.00 

.60 

1.25 


IRIS 


of  Superior  Merit 
We  grow  the  very  rare 
and  finest  varieties,  for 
example : 

Ambassadeur  .  .  .  $4.00 
Ballerine  .....  4.00 

Crusader . 2.50 

Lent  A.  Williamson  2.50 
Lord  of  June  .  .  2.00 

Magnifica  .  .  .  4.00 

Opera . 2.50 

Queen  Caterina  .  .  4.00 
Souv.  Gaudichau  .  7.00 


IRIS — Any  12  for  $2  (Your  Selection) 
Amas,  Caprice,  Celeste,  Darius,  Dorothea,  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nice,  Fairy,  Florentina,  Gajus,  Gracchus,  R.  C.  Rose, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Smith,  A.  E.  Kunderd,  Harriet,  Freckles, 
Cherubin,  Gertrude,  Her  Majesty,  Ingeborg,  Juniata, 
Kharput,  Lohengrin,  Lorely,  Mme.  Chereau,  Mon¬ 
signor,  Mrs.  Horace  Darwin,  Perfection,  Princess 


Queen  of  May,  Rakan,  Violacea, 
alia 


Victoria  Louise, 

Grandiilora,  Walhalla,  Dalmarius,  Dr.  Sanford 
Kimball,  and  Rev.  Wurtelle. 

Order  tlirect  from  this  Advertisement. 
Prices  are  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list 
of  interest  and  value  to  connoisseurs 

w.  HubbarP 

n  GROWER  OF  c, 

dm  PEONIES  &  I  RISE O 

6144  Lakewood  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


CACTI  GIVEN 

and  my  new  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Cactus  Culture  Book 
with  order  for  two  large 
blooming  size  Cactus  plants 
with  rainbow  spines  for  only 
98c  postpaid. 

MRS.  H.  F.  FEEBACK 
2831  Pershing'  Drive 
El  Paso,  Texas 


High  Grade  Stock 
of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop . 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 


Dog  Kennel 


No .  4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens — 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


Complete  In  Every  Detail.  A  Hodgson  Poultry 
House  can  be  erected  and  put  in  use  with  perfect 
ease — and  quickly.  No  better  houses  are  made  for 
raising  healthy,  active  chickens.  There  is  a  Hodgson 
Poultry  House  for  every  purpose. 


They  are  finished  with  best  quality  paint — the  roofs 
guaranteed  to  be  waterproof.  Easy  to  clean,  proof 
against  vermin  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  Hodgson 
Poultry  Houses  will  always  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 
Send  for  catalogue  X. 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


E.  Fe  Hodgson  Co0,  71=73  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  6r  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


CHOICE  AND  RARE 

PEONIES 

SEND  FOR  MY  SURPLUS  PRICE  LIST 
©«  L«  RINGLE  -  WAUSAU,  WIS* 


S  I  look  upon  the  Exquisite  Beauty  of  my 
Dahlias , — those  Soul-inspiring,  Mind-entran¬ 
cing  Wonders  of  the  Flower  World,  1  feel  that  I 
have  a  faint  glimpse  of  that  Great  Eternity  which 
He  has  promised  to  those  that  love  Him. 

E.  L.  Kunzman 

INDIANA  DAHLIA  FARM  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Catalogue  free.  1500  varieties  of  Dahlias 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  the  Farm 


New 

1 4th  Edition 
N©w  Ready 
Price,  $1.50  Prepaid 


By  R@bert  Pyle 
President 
American  Res®  Society 


Nearly  200  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  16‘  pages 
in  color — all  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  Book  attractively  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
lettered  in  gold. 

Every  aspect  of  rose  growing  discussed  authori¬ 
tatively  and  entertainingly  by  one  whose  years  of 
experience  enable  him  to  know  just  what  information 
is  of  greatest  value  to  the  beginner  and  the  advanced 
amateur  grower. 

Dr.  Edmund  M.  Mills.  President,  Syracuse  Rose  Society 
wjote  on  May  5th,  “I  have  received  and  read  the  new 
edition,  ‘How  to  Grow  Roses.’  If  I  could  put  only  one 
rose  book  in  the  hands  of  a  Rose  Amateur,  it  would  be 
‘How.  to  Grow  Roses.’  It  is  practical  and,  at  the  same 
time  poetical.  I  have  a  large  rose  library  but  it  is  the 
best  illustration  of  ‘multum  in  parvo’  that  I  have.” 

Pleasurable  vacation  reading  and  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  library.  Send  check,  cash  or  money  order 
($1.50  for  each  copy?  prepaid)  direct  to 


C0NARD 


&  J©TC§  Co., 
Rffifet  Pyle,  P?e 


24 

WEST  GROVE,  PA 


DREER’S 

Midsummer  Catalogue 

A  56-page  book  offering  a  complete  line  of  season¬ 
able  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Sundries,  including: 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  SEEDS 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  these  to  produce  strong,  vigorous  plants  for 
next  year’s  blooming.  This  is  also  the  ideal  time  to  sow  such  things  as 
Daisies,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  also  such  favorite  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  as  Cinerarias,  Primroses,  etc. 

VEGETABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 

A  complete  list  of  the  best  kinds  that  can  be  sown  at  this  time  of  year. 

POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  splendid  selection  of  the  most  luscious  perfect-flowering  sorts, 
which,  if  set  out  now,  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  June. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 

We  offer  a  really  select  line  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 
Snowdrops,  etc.  Order  now  and  they  will  be  sent  on  arrival  from  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES  OF  EVERY  SORT 

The  most  approved  garden  tools  and  implements:  Lawn  Mowers,  _  Lawn  SprinkleRS, 
Rubber  Hose,  etc.;  the  most  effective  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  Fertilizers,  etc. 

A  copy  sent  on  request.  Please  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dreers  Gold  Medal 
Hybrid  Larkspurs 
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It  Kills  Rose  Bugs 


Strike  Hard  and 
At  Once! 

Right  now,  the  Rose  Bugs  decide  for  you  whether  or  not  you  will 
be  allowed  to  gather  grapes  next  fall — unless  you  fight.  Every 
one  of  these  happy  midsummer  days  sees  a  newly  hatched  army 
of  these  ferocious  pests  on  the  way  to  destroy  your  season’s  work 
and  hope — for  just  as  fast  as  the  newly  born  beauty  of  any  kind 
of  delicately  petaled  flower  unfolds  itself  to  delight  the  eye,  Rose 
Bugs  will  be  there  to  attack  it  and  deprive  you  of  your  garden 
treasures. 

FATAL  TO  EVERY 
BUG  IT  TOUCHES 

Every  fore-handed  gardener  keeps  on 
hand  a  can  of  the  tested  and  proved 
Rose  Bug  remedy,  the  only  effective 
helper  in  this  fight  against  this  fero¬ 
cious  Rose  Bug,  as  MELROSINE 
kills  every  bug  it  touches.  Moreover, 
every  Rose  Bug  killed  now  not  only 
ends  a  present  evil,  but  as  the  dead 
ones  leave  no  descendants,  you  avoid  a  still  greater  menace  for  f=f=f 
the  future.  Indeed,  several  seasons  of  conscientious  use  of  — L1- 

MELROSINE  have  been  known  to  rid  the  garden  entirely  of 
the  Rose  Bug. 

To  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

Leading  seed  and  nursery  establishments  sell  MKLROSINE.  Please  ask 
for  it.  '  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  trial  can  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  6oc.  Free  descriptive  circular  gives  further  facts. 

GARDEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  MELROSINE  and  LOTOL 
146th  Street  and  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*148.50 

f.  ©.  b.  Toledo 


Low  cost — Performance 
■Economy 

More  actual  serviceability 
per  dollar  invested  than  in 
any  other  light 
power  cultivator 
you  can  buy. 
Specifications 
and  records 
prove  it.  Write 
for  booklet  G. 


The  Motor 
Macultivator  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


MOTOR 


MACULTIVATOR 

THE  OR1C1NAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Rosalie’s  Humming-Bird 
Feeding  Flower 

A  beautiful  almost  indestructible  flower,  with  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which  keeps  these  tiny  birds  constantly  about  the 
border.  Used  with  great  success  in  gardens  of  many 
large  estates.  Manufactured  in  red  only.  Price  gi.oo. 

jt  Address,  BROOKWOOD,  East  River,  Conn. 


SPRYWHEEL 


Garden 
Tractor 

Simple,  dependable,  economical,  light  and 
durable.  Easy  to  handle.  Works  between 
narrow  rows.  Lawn  mower  attachment. 
Send  for  circulars.  Agencies  open. 
Also  Domestic  Electric  Systems. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

32-54  Alger  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


IRISES 

A  collection  of  wide  color  variation 

Caprice.  Deep  rich  reddish  purple. 

Eldorado.  Yellowish  bronze,  shaded  heliotrope. 

E.  L.  Crandall.  Pure  white  bordered  deep  blue. 

Fro.  A  mixture  of  deep  gold  and  brilliant  chestnut 
brown. 

Hiawatha.  Pale  lavender  flushed  rose. 

Iroquois.  Smoky  lavender  dotted  brown  and  white. 
Mrs.  Allen  Grey.  Delicate  rose  lilac. 

Nuee  d’Orage.  Grayish  slaty  blue. 

Wyomissing.  Creamy  white  suffused  delicate  soft  rose. 

We  will  mail  to  Garden  lovers  interested  in  both  beauty 
and  rarity  one  root  each  of  the  above  9  superb  sorts  for 
$2.50  postpaid.  Our  fall  catalogue  offering  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  Irises,  fall  bulbs,  and  nursery  stock  is  free. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Geneva  Ohio 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 
VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 
Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 
■Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

Japanese  Bamboo  Stakes  {Last  for  years,  do  not  decay) 
For  staking  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  etc.  50  100  250 

Green  Colored  Invisible  3  feet  long  o75  $1.30  $3. 00 

4  feet  long  .85  1.50  3.50 

6  feet  long  natural  2.00  4.50 

Extra  Heavy 

For  Dahlias,  young  trees,  Tomatoes,  Pole  Beans,  etc. 

4  feet  (diameter  ^  to  f  inch)  2.00  3»§© 

5  to  sh  feet  (diameter  £  inch)  2.75  5.00 

8  feet  (diameter  \  to  f  inch)  §«00  10.00 

Japanese  Bamboo  rake.  Light  and  Flexible,  each  $X-75 
Raffia  White,  per  lb.  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.50 
Raffia,  Green  Invisible,  Tape  on  spools  (very  strong)  $1.50 
Send  for  our  Garden  book ,  listing  Rare  seeds ,  Bulbs 

H„  BERGER  &  GO* 


H. 

Est.  40  years 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York 


WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 


AWAY 

Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
a  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced 
supervision  in  the  field  required. 

Simple  to  in- 
stall,  nothing  N 

to  get  out  of  1  "A 

order. 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 

Sent  free  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
2*ge  Fifth  Ave.»  New  York  City 


Continued  from  page  342 

the  bud  for  insertion  by  holding  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  and  removing  a  piece  of  the 
wood  with  the  tip  of  the  knife.  It  is  highly 
important  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  placing 
the  bud  in  position.  The  handle  of  a  proper 
budding  knife  is  useful  at  this  time  though  an 
ordinary  blade  may  be  employed  with  care. 
First  of  all  raise  the  bark  on  one  side  of  the  in¬ 
cision.  Next  push  in  one  side  of  the  bud  just 
under  the  portion  that  has  been  lifted.  With 
great  care  lift  up  the  bark  on  the  other  side  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  the  bud  will  drop  into 
place.  Press  the  bud  gently  back  until  it  is 
stopped  by  the  end  of  the  incision.  If  there  is 
any  part  overlapping  at  the  other  end,  cut  this 
away. 

All  the  operations  should  be  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  possible  expedition  that  is  consistent 


FINISHING  THE  JOB 

■Grafting  wax  may  be  used  to  shelter  the  cut  parts 
from  the  air  but  a  simple  and  satisfactory  method 
is  to  bind  down  carefully  with  a  long  strip  of  raffia 

with  careful  work.  People  who  dawdle  over  their 
budding  meet  with  poor  success. 

Some  gardeners  use  grafting  wax  after  the 
budding  operation,  but  this  is  not  really  needful. 
The  simplest  method  is  to  tie  the  bud  down  with 
raffia,  using  a  good  long  piece  and  binding  so  that 
ail  the  cut  parts  are  sheltered  from  the  air.  It 
is  very  needful  to  do  this  thoroughly  as  any  serious 
evaporation  of  moisture  will  hinder,  and 
might  even  prevent,  the  union  which  it  is  desired 
to  bring  about.  To  get  a  well-shaped  bush,  every 
branch  on  the  stock  should  be  budded  in  the 
manner  described. — S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

CHASE  SOUR  CHERRY  AN 
IMPROVED  MORELLO 

THE  Chase  Sour  Cherry,  believed  to  have 
originated  near  Riga,  Monroe  County,  New 
York,  has  proved  so  satisfactory  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  that  the 
Station  fruit  specialists  are  recommending  that 
it  be  planted  in  place  of  English  Morello,  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  standard  late  Sour  Cherry  for  North 
America.  The  Chase  is  described  as  being  of 
the  same  type  of  Cherry  as  the  Morello  but  with 
fewer  faults.  Says  the  Station  horticulturist: 
“The  trees  of  the  Chase  are  larger,’ healthier, 
more  spreading,  and  the  branches  do  not  droop 
as  do  those  of  Morello.  The  leaves  are  larger 
and  the  fruit  better  distributed.  The  cherries 
are  larger;  possess  the  same  dark  color  and  shape 
of  the  Morello,  except  with  a  deeper  cavity;  and 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  but  are  much  milder  in  flavor 
and  therefore  pleasanter  to  eat  out  of  hand  than 
the  sour,  astringent  Morello.  The  Chase  is  an 
improved  Morello  and  should  be  planted  in  place 
of  that  well-known  variety.” 
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Dodson 

Bird 

Houses 


There9 s  time  to  win  the  birds  this  season l 


Wren  House 


All  song  birds  nest  thru  August.  Put 
up  these  scientific  houses  to  attract  the 
birds.  Save  your  valuable  trees,  shrubs 
and  gardens!  Only  Dodson  Bird 
Houses  are  designed  by  a  nationally 
known  ornithologist  and  built  to  last. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Inc. 

709Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  Ill. 

Mr.  Dodson  is  President  oj  the  American  Audubon  Ass'n. 


Flycatcher  House 


A  pair  oj  these  sweet  songsters  will  eat  600 
insect  pests  in  a  day.  They  will  live  close  to 
your  house.  Built  of  everlasting  oak • 
cypress  shingles — four  compartments,  28 
inches  high.  Green.  Price  $6.00. 


A  fruit  tree  may  he  protected  from  insects 
by  the  song  birds — they'll  not  touch  the 
fruit  if  you  give  them  water.  Made  oj 
cypress,  painted  green.  Price  $3.50. 

With  copper  roof,  $4.50 


Martins  live  in  colonies  and  on  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Here  are  houses  with  from  28  to  56 
rooms.  Beautiful  houses  scientifically 
built  of  white  pine.  Green  and  white. 
The  cottage  style,  $16.00. 


Birds  need  water — they  are  afraid  of 
large  bodies  of  water.  A  scientific  bird 
bath  will  attract  them  to  your  lawn. 
Sloping  sides,  designed  for  the  birds. 
Complete  with  stand,  price  $24.50. 


ORDER  sD°d- 

s  o  n 
BirdHousesfrom 
those  displayed 
above.  Sold  only 
from  Kankakee. 
Sent  promptly  to 
any  address. 


Mr.  Dod¬ 
son’s  fas¬ 
cinating  booklet 
containing  more 
information  on 
this  subject  than 
anything  in  print. 
Send  for  it! 


FREE 


Dodson  Famous  Sparrow  Trap,  guaranteed  to  remove  this  pest,  $8.00 


Bird  Bath  No.  547 


POlfER/ 

^CjiVes  i(w 
(Sssenhal  ^Joucri 


A  Bird  Bath  will  make  a 
delightful  spot  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  bringing  the  birds  with 
their  merry  note.  Vases  and 
shapely  Jars  form  charming 
contrasts  in  nature’s  setting. 

Our  collection  of  enduring 
Terra  Cottas  also  includes 
Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Benches,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  accessories  for  the  garden, 
sun  room,  and  house. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300 
numbers  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


Gahoway  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3214  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


If  You  Knew 

How  really  inexpensive  good  iron 
fencing  is,  and  the  added  value 
such  dignified  protection  puts  on 
your  property,  you  would  not 
delay  those  fencing  improvements 
you’ve  been  considering  so  long. 


Protects  and  Beautifies 
Homes  Estates 
Gardens  Parks 
Orchards 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the  fenc¬ 
ing  and  gates  you  need.  Write 
to-day  for  our  new  catalogue  and 
blue  print  offer.  Know  the  price 
and  then  decide. 

Enterprise  Iron  Works 
1111  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ENTERPRISE 

Qll-Iron  Ji*  JJ  ^  Chain-link 


Notable  Garden  Books 


Variety  in  the  Little  Garden 

By  Mrs.  Francis  King 

Author  of  “The  Little  Garden ” 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  “The  Little  Garden”  Series, 
of  which  Mrs.  King  is  the  general  editor.  Her  first  book,  “The 
Little  Garden,”  published  a  year  ago,  proved  so  popular  that 
many  bookstores  reported  it  “sold  like  a  novel,”  and  it  was 
listed  among  the  best-selling  non-fiction  throughout  the 
country.  The  new  book  is  written  in  the  same  delightfully  in¬ 
formal  manner  and  is  generously  illustrated.  Price  $1.75 

Outside  the  House  Beautiful 

By  Henrietta  Peabody 

A  companion  volume  to  the  popular  books  derived  from 
House  Beautiful  magazine,  “Inside  the  House  Beautiful”  and 
“What  Makes  the  House  Beautiful,”  Miss  Peabody’s  new  book 
contains  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations  helpful  to  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener.  Price  $ 3.00 

At  all  booksellers,  or 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc.  G.M.  7-23 

*  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find .  . for  books  checked. 

Name . 

Address . 
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The  POWDER 

of  SYMPATHY 
by  Christopher  Morley 

A  magical  NOSTRUM  or  PHILTRE  for  inducing  affection 
between  BOOKS  iff  READERS.  First  invented  in  the  17th  Century 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  now  made  current  for  all  modern  readers  in 
this  new  book  by  the  author  of  Where  the  Blue  Begins ,  Shandygaff ,  etc. 

Merrily  illuminated  with  many  drawings  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan. 

To  be  had  of  all  good  booksellers, 

Price,  $1.75 


The  Fascinating  Stranger  and  Other  Stories 

by  Booth  T arkington 

How  Master  Laurence  Coy,  age  nine,  hated  women  with  a  very  violent  hatred,  how  Mr.  Tuttle  lived  in  a  limousine 
and  drank  a  little  too  much — and  other  short  fiction,  some  poignant,  some  hilariously  funny  as  Penrod. 

Price,  $ 2.00 

377  de  luxe  copies,  autographed,  $5.00 


Without  Conditions 

by  Agnes  Mure  Mackenzie 

A  beautiful  little  romance  written  with  color,  drama 
and  a  rare  understanding  of  life.  It  deals  with  the  plight 
of  the  clever  girl  married  to  the  stupid,  good-natured  man. 

Price,  $1.50 


The  Day's  Journey 

by  IV.  B.  Maxwell 

A  novel  about  friendship.  “No  one  except  De  Morgan,” 
says  the  New  York  Herald ,  “equals  him  in  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  understanding.” 

Price,  $ 2.00 


The  Tenth  Woman 

by  Harriet  T.  Comstock 

The  author  of  Joyce  of  the  North  Woods  writes  the  story 
of  Rose  Ann,  a  New  England  girl  who  triumphs  over  New 
England  prejudice. 

Price,  $1.75 


The  Enchanted  April 

by  “ Elizabeth ” 

Life ,  the  London  Mercury,  Heywood  Broun — all  claim 
this  story  of  four  ladies  in  Italy  to  be  the  wittiest  book  of 
the  year.  Price,  $1.90 

Deluxe,  autographed  copy,  $5,00 


Three  Studies  in  English  Literature 
KIPLING  GALSWORTHY  SHAKESPEARE 

by  Andre  Chevrillon 

A  nephew  of  Taine,  the  Academician  Chevrillon,  turns,  like  his  brilliant  kinsman,  to  survey  English  letters.  In  a 
brilliant  critique  of  three  men  and  two  ages  he  demonstrates  the  soul  of  England. 

Price,  $2.50 

The  IRISH  GUARDS  in  the  GREAT  WAR 

by  Rudyard  Kipling 

It  has  remained  for  the  author  of  Soldiers  Three  to  give  us  the  true  picture  of  men  in  war.  “The 
story  of  the  Irish  Guards  is  the  story  of  the  war  in  the  west,”  says  the  London  Times ,  “in  telling  it, 
Mr.  Kipling  has  succeeded  where  almost  all  other  writers  have  failed.  .  .  .  The  true  gold  of 

Mr.  Kipling  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  in  this  memorial.” 

Per  set  of  2  vols.,  $10.00 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York  In  Canada:  25  Richmond  St.,  W.,  Toronto 


Build  Your  Glass  Garden  Now 
So  That  Next  Winter  You  Can  Have 
A  Perpetual  Summerland 

It’s  none  too  early  to  start  now,  if  you  want  it  flower- 
filled  then. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  half  a  century  and  more  experience 
as  greenhouse  designing  and  building  specialists. 

Send  for  Glass  Garden  circular. 

Glad  to  call  at  your  suggestion. 


Iord.&  RttrnhamCp. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 

IRVINGTON  NEW  YORK 

New  York  30  E.  42nd  St. 


CLEVELAND 
407  Ulmer  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Bldg. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines,  III. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

DENVER, 

1247  So.  Emerson  St. 


CANADIAN  FACTOR,  Y 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 

BUFFALO 
White  Bldg. 


BOSTON-II 
Little  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
Harbor  Commission  Bldg. 


At  Last,  the  Perfect  Berry  for  the  Home  Garden:— 

Lovett’s  All  Season  Strawberry 


WE  truly  believe  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  Straw¬ 
berry  offered  to  date!  Produced  by  scientific  hand 
pollenization,  by  crossing  one  of  the  now  famous  Van 
Fleet  hybrids  and  the  everbearing  variety,  Superb,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Kemp,  the  originator,  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  ever  produced.  We  named  it  Lovett’s 
All  Season,  because  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  truly 
everbearing  variety,  truly  bearing  all  season.  It  begins 
bearing  in  June,  and  even  if  the  June  crop  were  all  one 
could  expect  of  this  variety,  it  would  be  a  most  remark¬ 
able  acquisition. 

But  June  just  opens  its  season.  It  bears  large  quantities 
right  through  the  summer  and  fall,  the  fall  crop  being  greater 
by  far  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  everbearing  varieties.  We 
know  of  no  other  variety  that  will  produce  the  crop  of  fruit 
during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months  which  this  sort  does,  while 


in  size,  the  individual  berry  equals  the  best  of  the  June  vari¬ 
eties.  Natural  sized  fruit  is  illustrated  above. 

The  plant  of  Lovett’s  All  Season  is  well  nigh  perfect.  In 
our  fields  it  stands  out  as  do  few  varieties,  comparing  favorably 
with  Edmund  Wilscn  and  Bushel  Basket.  We  find  just  one 
fault  with  this  variety,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  inclined  to  perpetually  bear  immense  crops  of  fruit  which 
causes  the  parent  plants  to  become  weakened  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  no  cause  for  worry,  however,  since  long  before  the 
productive  quality  of  the  parent  plant  begins  to  decline,  the 
offspring,  the  young  plants,  are  already  producing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit. 

In  introducing  this  latest  achievement  in  small  fruits,  we  chal- 
lange  America  to  show  a  better  berry  than  Lovett’s  All  Season. 
It  is  sent  out  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  will  behave 
equally  well  throughout  America  and  come  out  with  flying 
colors  in  any  comparative  tests  alongside  of  recognized  leaders 
in  both  June  bearing  and  everbearing  varieties. 


The  supply  is  limited  as  yet,  but  we  have  on  hand  several  thousand  well-rooted  pot-grown  plants  which 
we  offer  to  those  in  search  of  the  best.  Write  TO-DAY  for  our  special  “Midseason  Hints,”  offering  a 
complete  assortment  of  both  June  and  Everbearing  Strawberries  in  time-saving  Pot-grown  Plants. 


Plan  Your  Fall  Planting 
NOW! 


Lovett’s  for  Small  Fruits 


The  true  garden  enthusiast  will  find  a  welcome 
opportunity  during  July  to  plan  for  fall  activity. 
Look  at  your  garden  from  a  distance.  View  it 
from  all  angles  to  discover  bare  spots  and  where 
changes  or  additions  of  plant  material  would  help 
the  whole  picture.  Then  consult  Lovett’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  No.  107,  which,  if  you  did  not  get  it  last 
spring,  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request.  Make 
out  your  order  for  fall  delivery  at  the  prices 
quoted.  Send  it  to  us  and  we  will  enter  it,  ship¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  due  season.  In  due  time,  all 
customers  receive  our  Guide  to  Fall  Planting, 
but  early  orders  will  be  benefited  by  the  lower 
quotations  that  ruled  on  many  items  last  spring. 
Lovett’s  Catalogue  No.  107  offers  a  complete  line 
of  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  and  other 
small  fruits,  Fruit  trees,  Flardy  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Trees,  etc. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Box  125  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


Lovell's  Pol-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
Save — All  Round 


Lovett’s  “Midseason 
Hints ” 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  catalogue 
No.  108,  devoted  largely  to  encour¬ 
age  the  planting  of  pot-grown  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  With  the  help  of 
Lovett’s  sturdy  pot-grown  plants, 
you  may  gather  fair  crops  of  ever¬ 
bearing  varieties  within  sixty  days 
after  plants  are  set  out.  Set  out 
pot-grown  plants  in  any  rows  or 
beds  that  have  borne  spring  crops  of 
vegetables.  Next  summer  will  see 
you  rewarded  with  handsome  crops 
of  luscious  fruits  of  the  June  bearing 
varieties.  Write  for  Lovett’s  “Mid¬ 
season  Hints,”  to-day,  also  for  cata¬ 
logue  No.  107,  mentioned  alongside, 
unless,  indeed,  you  received  it  in  the 
spring. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


(gardens  Splashed  by  the  Sea 

Iris  DfpYelties  of  1923  Century-old  Ifarcissus  Qladiolus  in  the  Tropics 


VOL.  XXXVII.  No.  0 


Doubleday ,  cPage  &  Qompany ,  Gjarden  Qity ,  ITsQyp  York^ 


Boston  ::  Los  Angeles  ::  Chicago 


arrs 


Are  Said  by  Experts  to  be 
Masterpieces  of  the  Garden 


Among  all  the  Iris  novelties  shown  at  the  exhibitions  of 
1922  and  1928,  Farr’s  four  new  introductions  seemed  to  stand 
without  a  rival.  Iris  fanciers  and  experts  placed  them  far 
above  the  most  popular  older  varieties. 

During  the  blooming  season  I  spend  hours  and  days  in  my 
field  of  Irises,  selecting  and  crossing  the  most  promising  vari¬ 
eties  in  an  effort  to  secure  worthy  seedlings.  That  I  have 
succeeded  is  proven  by  the  score  or  more  varieties  that  are 
now  accepted  as  standard  by  Iris  growers  everywhere.  To 
this  record  of  achievement  I  am  now  happy  to  add  these 

Masterpieces  of  the  Garden 

Cecile  M inturn.  Standards  and  falls  a  uniform  shade  of  cattelya- 
rose;  light  beard.  A  large  dome-shaped  flower  and  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  in  the  pink  Irises.  Height,  2  feet.  Each,  $5. 

Sea  Gull .  Standards  white,  dome-shaped;  falls  white  faintly 
shaded  blue  and  netted  with  narrow  blue  lines  or  veins.  A  large  and 
unusual  flower  which  is  appropriately  named.  Height,  2  feet.  Each, 


Seminole.  One  of  the  richest  colored  varieties.  Standards  soft 
violet-rose;  falls  rich  velvety  crimson;  brilliant  orange  beard.  Blooms 
exceptionally  large,  dome-shaped;  an  effective  variety  for  mass  plant¬ 
ing  because  of  its  free-blooming  character,  medium  height  and 
strong  grower.  Honorable  mention  by  the  American  Iris  Society, 
June,  1 5)20.  Each,  $2.50. 

Japanesque.  A  distinct  departure  from  the  German  type.  Six 
petals  spread  horizontally  in  the  form  of  a  Japanese  Iris,  giving  the 
flower  the  effect  of  having  six  falls  without  standards.  The  stand¬ 
ards  are  lavender-white  flecked  lilac;  falls  deep  violet-lilac  edged 
with  pale  lavender;  coppery  yellow  beard.  In  many  blooms  the 
standards  are  marked  like  the  falls.  Each,  $3. 


One  plant  of  each  of  these  four  varieties  for  $12 

The  self-increasing  properties  of  the  Masterpiece  collection 
will  make  the  plants  worth  more  than  the  original  cost,  while 
the  beauty  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  them  is  incalcu¬ 
lable. 

Better  Plants  —  By  Farr 

features  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  Irises  and  Peonies,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  that  have  been  given  a  rating  of  six  points  or  more  by 
the  American  Iris  Society  and  the  American  Peony  Society.  Peren¬ 
nials  for  fall  planting,  new  hybrid  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Deutzias 
and  other  shrubs  are  also  included.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request. 


Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

k  104  Garfield  Avenue  A 
vSS ^  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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BLACK  KNIGHT— A  startling  Iris  in 
richness  of  texture  and  coloring,  $2. 

HIAWATHA — A  rich  lavender  and 
purple,  one  of  the  most  admired 
Iris  in  my  collection  .  .  .  75c 

IROQUOIS — Different  from  any  other 
Iris.  Smoky  lavender  and  black 
maroon,  Beautifully  marked  .  50c 

LEWIS  TROWBRIDGE— Large  strik¬ 
ing  flower  of  bright  violet -rose,  50c 

LORELEY — Opens  almost  as  flat  as  a 
Japanese  Iris.  Old  Gold  and  Purple, 
beautifully  marked  ....  35c 

MARY  GARDEN — Creamy  white, 
minutely  dotted  and  marked  ma¬ 
roon.  Should  be  in  every  collec¬ 
tion  .........  50c 

NAVAHO — Standards  old  gold  with 
lavender  tints.  Falls  dark  crim¬ 
son-maroon  stripes  over  a  white  and 
yellow  ground.  Very  beautiful,  $1. 

NOKOMIS — Light  la  vender- white; 
mottled  and  striped  purple  .  50c 

PAULINE  FRAGRANT— Very  large 


rich  pansy- violet  flower  .  .  50c 

PLUMERI — Very  fragrant.  Rich 
bright  rose  .......  50c 

WHITE  KNIGHT — Pure  snow-white 
of  waxy  texture  .  .  .  .  .  75  c 


Entire  Collection,  One  Each  of 
These  Aristocrats  of  the  Iris 
Family  for  ......  - 

ROBERT  WAY  M  AN 

Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Iris  Planting  Time 
Is  Here! 


Fall  Planting 
Thoughts 


Iris  and 
Peonies,  for 
Spring  Bloom, 
MUST  be 
Planted 
This  Fall. 


You  must  do  fall  planting  if  you  want  flowers 
during  May  and  June.  The  spring  beauty  of 
Tulips  and  Daffodils,  of  Iris  and  Peonies,  will 
not  be  gracing  your  garden  unless  you  set  out 
the  bulbs  or  roots  this  fall.  August  is  the  time 
to  get  ready  your  new  Iris  borders.  September 
should  see  Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Peonies 
go  into  the  ground,  October  is  a  good 
month  to  continue  all  this  work.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  I  offered  Dahlias  ONLY 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  my 
main  stand-by.  But  my  organi¬ 
zation  has  grown,  the  fall  plant¬ 
ing  idea  has  grown,  and  so  I  am 
now  ready  to  supply  choice  Iris, 
Peonies  and  various  Dutch  Bulbs. 
Alexander  Service  in  these  items 
is  ready  to  help  you  materialize 
any  spring  garden  plans.  Offers  made  here  are 
just  by  way  of  getting  acquainted!  My  collection 
of  Iris  and  Peonies  embraces  many  of  the  choicest 
sorts.  I  import  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Darwin  Tulips, 

Hyacinths,  etc.  Let  my 
free  catalogue  acquaint  you 
fully  with  my  preparations 
to  help  you  in  your  fall 
planting  plans. 


Exceptional 

IRISES 


“The  Dahlia  King” 

At  an 

Exceptional  Figure 


Her  Majesty — Standards,  heliotrope  of  tissue-like 
delicacy;  inner  petals  straw  and  lavender;  falls, 
light  mauve,  traced  with  white.  A  very  fine,  rich 
flower.  35c.  each. 

Princess  Victoria  Louise — Light  yellow  stand¬ 
ards  and  plum  colored  falls  bordered  cream.  Late 
Mid-season.  One  of  the  largest  and  best.  50c 
each. 

Pallida  Dalmatica — Stately  lavender.  50c  each. 

Loreley  —  Lemon-yellow  with  ultra-marine  blue 
falls  bordered  cream  and  veined  white.  50c  each. 


Madame  Chereau  —  White  edged  and  fringed 
mauve.  A  regal  flower.  35c  each. 

Queen  of  the  May  ■ —  Delicate  old  rose.  25c 
each. 

Ilerant — Lavender  and  blue.  25c  each. 

Mrs.  H.  Darwin — Pure  white  with  orange  beard. 
25c  each. 

Siberica — (Siberian  blue).  Rich  blue.  25c  each. 
Lord  Grey — Clouded  rose-fawn.  50c  each. 


Wn/)/>L» /  f „  One  each  of  above  10  magnifi- 
CL H* *  D t/  f  cent  Iris  (a  fine  $3.70  value)  for 


$3.00 


Four  Superb 

PEONIES 


La  Coquette — Collar  rose-white,  center  flecked  car¬ 
mine.  $1.00  each. 

Felix  Crousse —  Bomb  type.  Brilliant  Tyrian  rose. 
$1.00  each. 

Festiva  Maxima — Pure  white,  center  flecked  crim¬ 
son.  Most  popular  white.  $1.00. 

Welcome  Guest.  (Hollis  1904).  One  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  semi-double  Peonies.  A  very  large, 
loose,  bright  silvery  rose,  fading  to  white-rose.  Very 
strong  and  healthy  with  long  stem.  Plant  erect, 
tall  and  medium  compact.  Buds  borne  in  clusters. 
Very  pleasant  fragrance.  Mid-season.  Highly 
recommended.  $2.00  each. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  One  each  of  above  4  winners 
will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  $4.00. 

COMBINED  OFFER:  We  will  forward,  postpaid, 
the  10  superb  Irises,  plus  4  magnificent  Peonies 
(total  value  $7.70)  for  $6.00. 

Fall  Catalogue  Gladly  Mailed  Free ! 

All  customers  of  record  will  receive  it  automatically 
during  early  September.  But  I  am  eager  to  make  new 
friends,  so  please  write  for  the  catalogue.  If  you  have 
never  made  gardens  before,  in  the  fall,  I  know  the 
catalogue  will  tempt  you  to  try  it  this  year. 


J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

World’s  Largest  Dahlia  Grower 
27-29  Central  Street 
EAST  BRIDGEWATER  MASS, 
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Whichever  You  Choose 
You  Can’t  Go  Wrong! 

I  DON’T  want  to  create  the  impression  that  I  consider  my 
judgment  perfect!  But  I  assure  you,  on  the  basis  of  20 
years’  experience  that  the  varieties  named  below  are  of  the 
“make-good”  kind.  The  offers  are  designed  to  create  more  friends 
for  my  business.  And  I  usually  try  to  do  better  than  I  promise! 
So,  send  me  your  orders  and  I'll  try  to  serve  you  so  that  your 
name  may  be  added  to  my  list  of  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS. 


6  Extra  Choice  Iris  worth 
$7.00  for  $5.00 

Afterglow,  Alcazar,  Archeveque, 
Palaurea,  Quaker  Lady,  White 
Knight. 


IRISES 

12  Iris  worth  $4.00  for  $3.00 
Albert  Victor,  Archeveque,  Da¬ 
rius,  Her  Majesty,  Juanita, 

Loreley,  Mithras,  Perfection, 

Rhein  Nixe,  Rose  Unique,  Wal- 
halla,  Walneriana. 

Mixed  Irises  not  labeled  (all  good  varieties),  $5.00  per  100, 
$45.00  per  1000.  Connoisseurs  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  I 
also  offer  such  choice  Irises  as  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Crusader,  Lady 
Foster,  Baronet,  L.  A.  Williamson,  Lord  of  June,  Sindjkha,  etc. 

PEONIES 

Six  top-notchers — $15.50  value  for  $12.00 

Archie  Brand — Deep  seashell  pink  of  delicate  fragrance,  $1.50  each. 
Chestine  Gowdy — Silvery  pink  and  cream  with  crimson  flaked  cen¬ 
ter — -a  delightfully  fragrant  gem.  $3.00  each. 

Frances  Willard — Exquisite  blush  white.  $5.00  each. 

Karl  Rosenfield — Brilliant  dark  crimson.  $2.00  each. 

Mme.  A.  Dessert — Glossy  flesh  pink  tinged  carmine  and  flaked 
crimson.  $2.00  each. 

R.  P.  Whitfield — Fragrant  hydrangea  pink.  $2.00  each. 

Twelve  less  expensive  sorts  $8.75  value  for  $5.00 
Alexandre  Dumas  l’Eclatante 

Boule  de  Neige  Louis  Van  Iloutte 

Berlioz  Mme.  Ducel 

Couronne  d'Or  Mme.  Bucquet 

Due  de  Wellington  Mme.  Geissler 

Germaine  Bigot  Marguerite  Gerard 

Peonies  in  mixture  $2.50  per  dozen,  $15.00  per  100 
Phlox  extra  choice  mixture  $1.50  per  dozen,  $10.00  per  100 

Now  listen !  Here  is  a  novel  idea :  Send  me  three  dollars  and 
I  will  send  you  the  biggest  Dollar’s  Worth  each  of  Iris.  Phlox,  and 
Peonies,  provided  you  leave  the  selection  to  me.  All  to  be  correctly 
named.  Write  for  my  modest  little  catalogue.  Do  it  NOW,  and 
let  us  get  acquainted.  Thank  you. 


GEO.  N. 

WELLESLEY  HILLS 


SMITH 
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oweet  reas 

J'or^ydur  (greenhouse 

WHAT  could  be  lovelier  than  dainty  and  fragrant 
Sweet  Peas  right  in  the  midst  of  winter  when  all 
outdoors  is  covered  with  a  blanket  of  snow?  Burpee’s 
Early  or  Winter  Flowering  Sweet  Peas  are  revelations 
of  beauty  and  have  been  greatly  admired  whenever  ex¬ 
hibited.  You  can  have  your  greenhouse  full  of  Sweet 
Peas  all  winter  long  by  planting  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  prepared  a  special  collection  of  Winter 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas  for  your  greenhouse,  containing 
one  ounce  each  of  the  following  six  varieties: 

Snowstorm  Improved — The  finest  white,  of  enormous  size. 
Enchantress — Bright  rose-pink  deepening  toward  margin. 

Glitters — Bright  fiery  orange  with  a  suffusion  of  rich 
cerise.  An  immense  flower  of  graceful  form. 

Illumination — Glowing  salmon-cerise  with  a  suspicion  of 
orange.  Beautifully  waved  and  very  large. 

Blue  Bird — A  charming  shade  of  bright  blue. 

Fordhook  Pink  and  White — Pink  standard 
and  white  wings,  suffused  rose. 


Purchased  separately  this  collection  would 
cost  $4.50.  It  will  be  mailed  post-  ^4  00 
paid  to  any  address  for  .  .  .  tp*** 


W.  At  lee  Burpee  Co' 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


yiiimmimiimimiiiimmuimiiimimmiiimmimmimiimmiimfmmimmiiiimmmmiiiiiiimmmmmiiimimmimii 
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f  One  of  Many  Gems 

|  |  Among  the  million  of  perennial  plants  which  we  grow  |  | 
|  |  here  at  Mentor,  none  surpass  in  graceful  beauty  and  free  |  | 

=  |  flowering  habit  the  dwarf  form  of  Bleeding  Heart  illustrated  1  1 

|  |  below.  Dicentra  eximia,  or  Formosa,  as  it  is  called  by  some  |  | 

=  |  in  the  trade,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  perennials,  with  its  |  = 

|  |  feathery,  decorative  foliage  and  flowers  from  early  May  until  |  f 

1  |  Frost.  |  i 

1  |  This  is  just  one  of  scores  of  unusual  perennials  which  we  |  | 

|  |  soon  shall  begin  to  dig  and  get  ready  for  fall  planting.  A  i  | 

=  |  copy  of  our  catalogue  offering  hardy  perennials  will  be  off  the  |  1 

I  |  press  by  August  1st.  If  you  are  not  a  customer,  please  write  |  § 

5  -  '  for  it.  1  i 

_ -I  I 

■"  Oh,  yes,  at  the  =  = 

time  this  message  E  E 

reaches  Garden  Maga-  |  = 

zine  readers,  the  first  =  E 

shipment  of  Dutch  =  | 

bulbs  will  be  on  the  |  = 

way  to  us  from  Hob  E  jjj 

land.  First  come,  first  E  = 

served,  and  those  who  E  E 

plant  bulbs  the  minute  E  I 

they  are  obtainable  I  E 

will  be  rewarded  by  =  | 

best  blooms  in  the  =  E 


spring. 


Wayside  Gardens 


Mentor 


Ohio 
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Cherry  Hill  Strain 


Again  Proves  Its  Intrinsic  Value 

Just  think  of  THOUSANDS  of  the  MOST 
MAGNIFICENT  PEONY  BLOOMS  being 
carried  across  nearly  half  the  continent. 

Then  think  that  THESE  BLOSSOMS  HAD 
SUCH  OUTSTANDING  STAMINA  AND 
QUALITY  that  the  JUDGES  GAVE  US  THE 
FOLLOWING  AWARDS  AT  WHAT  WAS, 
WITHOUT  DOUBT,  THE  GREATEST 
PEONY  EXHIBIT  EVER  MADE. 

Class  1. — Second  Prize ,  $35.00 

collection  of  blooms  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  named 
varieties,  double,  one  bloom  of  each. 

Class  5. — First  Prize,  $15.00 

BEST  TWENTY  BLOOMS,  double  named,  dark  pink, 
one  variety. 

Class  36. — First  Prize,  Silver  Cup  and  $50.00 

for  largest  and  best  collection  of  named  varieties,  not 
more  than  three  to  a  vase. 

Class  37. — First  Prize,  Silver  Cup 

for  BEST  COLLECTION  of  DOUBLE  NAMED  PEON¬ 
IES,  one  each,  RATING  AT  8.5  AND  OVER,  QUALITY 
and  QUANTITY  to  count. 

Class  39. — First  Prize,  $100.00 

LARGEST  and  BEST  DISPLAY  of  SINGLE  and  JAP¬ 
ANESE  PEONIES,  named  varieties,  raised  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  or  not  (ALL  GROWN  at  CHERRY  HILL  NURSER¬ 
IES.) 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  have  been  nearly  HALF 
a  CENTURY  in  growing  and  perfecting  this  QUEEN  of 
FLOWERS,  and  during  that  time  have  SEARCHED  the 
ENTIRE  WORLD  in  order  that  OUR  COLLECTION 
MIGHT  EMBRACE  the  RAREST  and  BEST  PEONIES 
IN  EXISTENCE. 


CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES 

( T .  C.  Thurlow’s  Sons,  Inc.) 
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An  Exceptional  Lot  of  Iris 
For  Planting  Now 

RIGHT  now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  German  Iris. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  a  number  of  varieties 
which  are  all  good  growers,  run  true  to  name  and  are 
of  top  notch  quality. 

We  send  out  only  strong  plants  which  will  bloom  next 
Spring. 

Our  catalogue  contains  an  especially  selected  list  of 
reliable  and  tested  varieties  and  we  offer  the  following 
collections  to  help  you  in  your  selection. 

Ten  Set  of  Standard  German  Iris — 

1  each  of  the  following  varieties — $1.75 

Bridesmaid,  Lavender  and  while 


Brionense,  Pale  violet 
Ciengalti,  Lavender  and  violet 
Florentina,  White  flushed  lavender 
Gracchus,  Pale  yellow  and  crimson 
Leopold,  Bronze  and  purple 


Mr.  Gladstone, 

White,  vidlet  and  purple 

Mme.  Pacquitte,  Rosy  claret 

Mme.  Chereau, 

White  fringed  azure  Hue 
Maori  King. 

Golded  yellow  and  crimson 


Ten  Strike  Set  of  German  Iris — 

1  plant  each  of  the  following  varieties — $3.75 

Caprice,  Reddish  purple 
Fro,  Deep  gold  and  chestnut  brown 
Her  Majesty,  Rose  pink,  and  crimson 
Iris  King,  Lemon  yellow  and  maroon 
Mithras,  Light  yellow  and  wine  red 
Mrs.  Sherwin  Wright,  Rich  golden  yellow 
Niebelungen,  Fawn  yellow  and  violet  purple 
Princess  Victoria  Louise, 

Primrose  yellow  and  reddish  purple 
Rhein  Nixe.  White  and  violet  blue 
Wyomissing,  Cream  white,  suffused  rose 


100  Plants — 25  of  each  of  4  varieties 
—$13.50 

Four  reliable  varieties  of  distinct  color  for 
planting  in  large  groups  for  color  effects. 

Albert  Victor,  Soft  blue  and  lavender 
Atropurpurea,  Rich  purple 
Mrs.  Neubronner,  Deep  golden  yellow 
Trautlieb,  Soft  rose 


100  Plants  of  named  German  Iris  our  selection  for — $10.  These  are  varieties  which  are  naturally 
good  growers  and  of  which  we  have  large  lots,  they  are  true  to  name,  labelled  and  measure  up  to  our  usual  high 
standard  in  every  way. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  containing  full  lists  of  Iris,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials,  and  Rock  Plants.  Our  new  selling  plan  of  giving  2 
plants  free  with  every  5  plants  ordered,  will  surely  interest  you. 


uliuS*  "RgeKrS'  Ca 


Ai  The  Si^n  of  The  Evergreen  Tree 
Box  10,  Rutherford  N,J, 


Police  Headquarters,  Mt.  Vernon ,  N -  Y. 
George  M.  Bartlett,  Architect 


KOLL’S  lock-joint  Wood  Columns  are  specified  in  the 
plans  for  homes,  churches  and  public  buildings  where 
columns  of  permanence  and  architectural  correctness 
are  desired. 

Write  for  details.  Send  20c  in  stamps  for  Catalogue  H-47 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  COMPANY 


Main  Offices  &  Factory  Eastern  Offices  &  Showrooms 

2155-87  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  6  East  39th  St.,  New  Vork 


COLOUR  IN  MY  GARDEN 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 


A  practical  colour  manual,  with  exquisite  paintings  made  from 
the  author’s  own  garden.  Net,  $ 3.00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


HARDY PHLOX 

When  you  have  dreamed  of  an 
accomplishment — worked  foT  years 
to  make  your  dreams  come  true — 
and  then  finally  come  true  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  flowers,  you  have 
my  feeling  regarding  my  Phloxes. 

There  are  more  than  300  varieties 
in  my  present  collection,  including 
all  the  well  known  varieties  besides 
many  fine  novelties. 

Send  for  my  List 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

Phlox  Specialist 

Hospital  Station  Binghamton,  N.  Y® 


Monster  Mother  Bulbs 


When  cold  March  winds  make  plantlife 
miserable,  these  beautiful  little  harbingers 
bravely  face  cold  blasts  to  put  a  cheerful  bit  of 
color  into  your  garden.  They  are  very  fra¬ 
grant,  fine  for  cutting  and  equally  ideal  for 
naturalizing,  border,  rockery,  or  pot-culture. 
The  illustration  is  one-fourth  of  the  natural  size. 
Send  for  my  pamphlet  describing  these  bulbs. 

My  American  grown  Grape  Hyacinths 
Heavenly  Blue  were  imported  three  years  ago. 


Most  of  these  bulbs  which  are  now  1  to  If 
inches  in  diameter  produce  2  and  3  flower 
spikes,  twelve  inches  long  with  flower  clusters 
4  inches  in  length.  Those  familiar  with  the 
small  imported  bulbs  know  that  they  produce 
correspondingly  small  flower  spikes.  The 
variety  Heavenly  Blue  starts  to  grow  earlier 
than  the  other  varieties  of  Grape  Hyacinths 
and  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


The  price  for  immediate  delivery  is  $40.00 — 1000;  $5.00 — 100;  $3.00 — 50 

I  specialize  in  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Boses  and  other  hardy  plants.  At  it  27  years! 


GEORGE  L.  EHRLE,  Nurseryman  and  Florist 

Bloomfield  Rd.,  near  Allwood  Rd.  Paterson  RFD  No.  2  Richfield,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  HYACINTHS  HEAVENLY  BLUE 
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W  has  published  another  valuable  book,  c 
¥  Including  Peterson’s  Master  Lists  of 
[  Peonies  and  Iris,  conveniently  class!- 
I  fying  these  two  most  famous  flowers 
I  in  broadside  form.  Your  copy  is  ready. 

Write  for  it.  You  will  find  It  easy  to 
W  select  the  varieties  you  want  intelli- 
,  gently.  In  it  we  are  offering  the  world’s 
best  groupings  of  both  of  _ 
these  splendid  flowers.  *  ^  fL  f 

Peterson’s  1  QU 

f\  1  LJ I  /  r  themselves— 
I,  /  I  j  V  strong,  hardy  and 
I  '  vigorous.  Noted  for  their 

|  brilliant  hues,  coloring  and 

fragrance. 

Peterson’s  unique  guarantee  states  plainly"  We  will 
replace  with  three*  any  plant  blooming  not  trae  to 
description/9  We  will  also  replace  any  article  that 
might  be  received  in  bad  condition*, 

Peterson’s  •  ri 


make-good  method  of  doii 
give  you  five  different  sizes  a 
from  and  specify  the  minimt 


business.  We  now 
’eon  y  roots  to  choose 


speak  beauti¬ 
fully  of  their  own  . 
r  merit.  We  classify 
'  colors  in  both  Peonies  and 
Iris,  seasonable  blooming  peri- 
'ods,  and  fully  describe  each  kind  and  variety,  repre¬ 
senting  the  gems  of  the  best  Peonies  and  Iris  known. 

Our  New  and  Special  Offer 

This  year  we  remove  the  only  remaining  uncertainty 
by  definitely  specifying  actual  number  of  eyes  each 
""  size  of  plant  must  have.  This  removes  the  guess, 
and  adds  a  new  and  certain  feature  to  our  own 


specify  the  minimum  number  ot  eyes  c  _ 
size  must  have.  You  know  in  advance  just  what 
you  are  getting. 

Iris  shipped  after  July  1.  Peonies  after  September  1. 
Orders  for  one  and  two  eye  Peony  divisions  must 
be  received  before  October  1. 

We  Prepay  All  Delivery  Charges 

This  removes  another  uncertainty.  Even  though 
you  know  the  exact  variety  you  want,  our  unique 
guarantee  of  14  years  assures  you  of  getting  them. 
You  also  know  the  number  of  eyes  you  will  get  and 
the  exact  cost  of  delivery. 

Send  for  Peterson’s  book.  Use  our  Master  Lists  of 
both  Peonies  and  Iris  in  making  your  selection. 
They  are  helpful  and  valuable — -just  ask  for  the 
It  is  without  cost  to  you. 


i  ney 
book. 


Just  Another  of  the  Joys 


Of  Owning  Your 

rTIHERE  are  times  in  the  later  days  of 
I  fall  when  the  outside  flowers  have 
been  frost  nipped;  and  in  the  early 
days  of  spring,  before  they  have  come  back 
again,  when  you  would  give  a  lot  to  have 
an  armful  of  blooms  from  your  own  garden. 

Times,  when  it  would  be  a  lot  of  pleasur¬ 
able  satisfaction  to  have  a  flower-filled 
greenhouse,  where  you  could  pick  for  a 
calling  friend,  her  favorite  flowers. 


Own  Greenhouse 

Times,  when  nothing  else  seems  to  quite 
answer  the  purpose. 

So  it  is,  that  greenhouses  are  so  much  more 
than  mere  winter  gardens. 

You  find  on  looking  into  it — that  they  con¬ 
tribute  freely  to  your  pleasures  the  entire 
year  around. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled  “Owning  Your 
Own  Greenhouse” — and  see  if  we  are  not 
right. 


Hiichi^^GmEa^ 


NEW  YORK 
1 0  1  Park  Ave. 


Home  Offices  and  Factory — ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON-9  ROCHESTER 

Empire  Bldg.,  1 3th  &•  Walnut  Sts.  294  Washington  St  Commerce  Bldg,,  1 19  Main  St.  East 


Peonies 

No  garden  is  complete 
without  them  —  lots  of 
them.  Use  Peonies  to 
border  your  garden  walks, 
in  clusters  at  walk  inter¬ 
sections,  and  among  other 
Perennials. 


For  September 
Planting 


MOONS’ 
MORRISVILLE 


select  now  your  favorites  from  our  complete  cata¬ 
logue  G.  gladly  sent  on  request. 


NURSERIES 


fJUR  plant  resources*  comprising 
^  over  800  cultivated  acres,  enable 
us  to  assure  you  that  no  matter  what 
your  planting  plans  call  for  in 

Trees,  Shrubs 
Evergreens  or 
Perennials 

We  can  fill  any  requirements  to 
your  maximum  satisfaction.  Write 
for  our  catalogue. 

"Successful for  over  a  century" 
AMERICAN  NURSERIES 
Singer  Building,  New  York 
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My  Entire  Collection — 

Back  in  1880  I  fell  in  love  with  Peonies.  Since 
then  my  collection  has  come  to  hold  about  900 
distinct  and  beautiful  kinds.  And  among  them, 
regardless  of  price,  I  value  none  higher  than 
Kelway’s  famous 

Lady  Alexandra  Duff 

The  portrait  above  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  loveli¬ 
ness  that  may  be  wrapped  within  the  petals  of  a  flower.  Nor 
can  it  give  the  delicate  light  pink  shades  that  turn  into  a 
creamy  white.  Lady  A.  Duff  is  one  of  the  earliest,  starting  to 
bloom  when  Festiva  Maxima  passes  its  prime.  The  flowers 
are  of  magnificent  size,  graceful  in  form  and  shape,  and  last 
not  least,  of  an  exquisite  fragrance.  Indoors  the  flowers  last 
for  a  week — one  flower  will  perfume  a  whole  room.  Please  do 
not  think  I  am  “raving”  about  this  Peony  because  I  have  the 
largest  true  stock  of  it  in  America.  It’s  a  case  of  boosting 
something  really  worth-while,  a  sort  that’ll  win  me  more  friends. 
Good  2  eye  divisions,  $3.50.  3  to  5  eye  plants  $7.00  postpaid. 

Now  here  is  a  proposition 
for  Beginners: 

For  years  I  have  offered  “introductory”  collections,  designed 
to  win  new  friends  for  Peonies.  I  select  good  varieties,  to 
“whet”  the  appetite,  and  send  good  roots,  many  of  which  will 
bloom  next  spring.  These  collections  represent  chiefly  surplus 
stocks  of  certain  varieties  and  I  usually  give  about  double  cata¬ 
logue  value.  Try  either 

Ten  Fine,  Named  Peonies  for  $2.50  or 
Twenty  Fine,  Named  Peonies  for  $5.00 

My  selection  of  sorts,  very  liberal  values,  guaranteed.  With 
every  5  Dollar  Collection,  I  include,  extra,  one  Jno  Richardson, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  pinks. 

Please  write  for  free  catalogue  TO-DAY  and  take 
advantage  of  liberal  discount  offers  for  early  orders. 


THE  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  New  England  are  America’s  Wonder¬ 
land  and  Playground.  To  those  who  have,  or  plan  to  have, 
summer  homes  in  these  northern  climes,  this  Nursery  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  service  of  definite  value.  Our  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  growing  plants  for  this  cold  climate  enables  us  to  say 
definitely  just  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  used  to  beautify  your 
homes.  This  service  is  free,  and  our  stock  is  the  hardiest  obtainable. 

Our  catalogue,  free  on  request,  lists  not  only  all  the  plants,  shrubs, 
trees  and  vines  that  live  and  thrive  here,  but  also  a  complete  collection 
of  native  plants,  ferns  and  orchids.  We  will  gladly  aid  you  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  selection  of  your  planting.  And  for  your  town  and  city  homes, 
wherever  they  are,  this  catalogue  is  of  even  greater  interest,  for  in  it  are 
listed  plants  of  absolute  hardiness,  the  finest  collection  of  Hardy  Lilies 
offered  in  this  country,  the  best  of  Paeonias  and  Iris  and  the  choicest 
introductions  of  perennial  specialists  the  world  over. 

Our  Autumn  Supplement,  listing  Dutch  Bulbs,  and  plants  for  Fall  setting,  is  ready. 
With  it  will  be  sent  our  complete  Annual  for  1923.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD 

Charlotte  America* s  Hardiest  Plant  Nursery  Vermont 


AMERICA’S  PLAYGROUND 


Just  a  Regular  Old  Fashioned  Garden 

Much  Mixed  Up,  But  Very  Lovable  Withal 

A  garden  that  invites  rambles,  holding  some  cultivated  plants  and  some  wild 
ones,  for  be  it  remembered  some  of  our  wild  flowers  are  as  charming  and  lovely 
as  the  cultivated  ones.  No  old  fashioned  garden,  however,  is  complete  without 
these: — 


Lovely  Persian  Daisies: — (Pyrethrum 
Roseum  Hyb).  Big  daisy  flowers,  some  blush 
white,  pink  or  red  or  darkest  crimson.  Many 
of  the  flowers  are  double,  some  single  and 
some  anemone  flowered.  Beautiful  and 
hardy  everywhere.  Separate  colors  cannot 
beTsupplied  this  year.  Big  hearty  plants, 
25c  each,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100, 
carriage  paid. 

Hardy  Perennial  Phlox: — Hardy  Phlox 
give  that  touch  of  life  and  color  in  the  Hardy 
Garden  when  often  there  is  a  lack  of  flowers. 


The  following  six  kinds  are  most  generally 
admired  by  those  who  visit  my  fields. 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  light  salmon  pink* 
Siebold,  orange  scarlet  with  crimson  center* 
Struthers,  rose  carmine  with  red  eye. 
Richard  Wallace,  white  with  eye. 

B.  Compte,  rich  Amaranth  red. 

Miss  Lingard,  early  pure  white. 

Two  strong  plants  of  each  of  the 
above  six  varieties,  twelve  in  all,  for 
$2.25,  carriage  paid,  or  t^n  of  each 
making  sixty  in  all,  for  $10.00. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: — If  you  leave  the  selection  to  me  I  will  make  up  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  hardy  perennials,  including  some  of  above,  a  collection  of  fifty  healthy 
plants,  all  properly  labeled,  for  $6.50  delivered. 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD  FOR  AUGUST  ONLY— DELIVERY  IN  SEPT. 

The  pay  may  be  sent,  if  you  prefer,  after  the  plants  are  received.  Send  for  my  illustrated 
catalogue. 

“HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN  ” 


W.  L.  Gumm,  wU  Remington,  Indiana 

■ i "=  “MORE  PERFECT  PEONIES— BY  GUMM”  ' - — 

“As  Good  As  Any,  and  Better  Than  Many” 


Here  are  described  the  best  of  the  hardy  perennials  as  well  as  other  plants  and  seeds. 

W.  A.  TOOLE  Garry-nee-Dule  Baraboo,  Wis. 
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This  “Catch-U 
Type  of 

Plant 


With  root  systems  so  developed 
that  they  welcome  getting  into 
the  spacious  garden  bed,  Lovett’s 
Pot-grown  Strawberries  are  just 
“chuck-full”  of  pent-up  energy. 

They’ll  take  root  at  once,  and  root 
deeply.  This  deep  root  action  is 
the  reason  why  crops  from  pot- 
grown  plants  are  always  ahead  of 
those  from  ordinary  layer  plants. 

We  can  safely  promise  you 

Big  Crops  Next  June 

As  Reward  for  August  Action 

Right  NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  June  berries  and  right 
here  is  our  idea  of  a  collection  for 

A  Well-balanced  Berry  Patch 

Here  is  a  selection  of  5  sorts,  bearing  from 
very  early  to  very  late.  Every  one  a  quan¬ 
tity  bearer  of  quality  fruits: — 

20  Early  Jersey  Giant — “the  earliest 
berry  without  a  fault.” 

20  Hundred  Dollar — valuable  early  mid¬ 
season. 

20  Joe — an  ideal  midseason. 

20  Lupton — very  best  late  season. 

20  Champion  Everbearing — your  fall  crop. 

A  total  of  IOO  pot-grown  plants,  a  retail 
fc^F'^****#  catalogue  value  of  $$9.30,  for  only  $7.50. 

This  is  absolutely  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  in 
5  Garden  < 


form  of  a  Home  f 


i  Collection. 


“ Midseason  Hints 55 

is  really  our  catalogue  No.  108  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
for  greater  June  crops.  If  your 
copy  has  not  reached  you  as  yet, 
please  ask  for  it  to  day. 


LOVETT ’S  NURSERY,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  N e w  J ersey 

LOVETTS  FOR  SMALL  FR 


A  “Bull’s  Eye”  Hit  in  Tulips 

WEBSTER  defines  a  “Bull’s  Eye”  as  a  shot  that  hits  the  object 
squarely  in  the  center.  You,  too,  will  score  a  “Bull’s  Eye”  with 
your  Tulips  next  spring  if  you  plant  the  Cream  Quality  Bulbs  especi¬ 
ally  imported  by  us  for  ultra-critical  trade.  At  the  same  time,  our 
prices  stand  for  a  considerable  saving,  as  a  comparison  of  catalogues 
will  prove. 

Rare  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  Kelway’s 
D  finesc.  An  immense,  fragrant,  water-lily  like  pink,  with 

Peony  charmingly  contrasting  yellow  stamens.  We  can  spare 
several  hundred  3-5  eye  divisions  (will  bloom  next  June)  at  $6.00  each 
postpaid: 

Write  for  the  free  catalogue — it  will  prove  a  good 
guide  to  a  free-of-disappointment  Bulb  Garden 

Zandbergen  Bros.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Nurseries  at  Valkenburg  (near  Leiden)  Holland 


Just  Lil^e  “ Rambling ” 
Along  Delightful  Paths — 


America  publishes,  perhaps,  more  advertising  book¬ 
lets  and  catalogues  every  year  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  of  them  dive  into  waste  paper  baskets 
almost  upon  arrival,  some  are  read,  and  still  others 
are  saved  to  be  re-read  or  used  as  works  of  reference. 
These  really  constitute  the  only  truly  worth  while 
kind  of  advertising  matter,  and  among  them  one  oc¬ 
casionally  finds  a  gem  to  be  considered  real  literature 
on  the  subject!  In  this  lastly  named  class  belongs 
the  “Unvarnished  Facts”  edition  of 

Tips  and  Pointers  for  Beginners 

with  PEONIES 

Henry  S.  Cooper,  the  author,  is  too  modest  to 
talk  about  it,  hence  it  becomes  the  “Adv.  Man’s” 
|  pleasant  duty  to  advise  G.  M.  Readers  that  for  a 
I  consideration  of  25  cents  (stamps  acceptable)  they 
I  may  enjoy  one  of  the  most  original  treatises  ever 
I  written.  So  great  is  Mr.  Cooper’s  confidence  in  the 
I  ability  of  the  book  to  make  new  friends  that  he 
|  agrees  to  refund  the  money  paid  for  the  book  if  the 
|  recipient  is  not  satisfied. 

The  book  deals  in  a  delightfully  original  “rambling” 
|  fashion,  with  every  phase  of  Peony  culture — from 
planting  to  dividing,  from  broad  classifications  to 
I  merits  of  individual  varieties.  It  lists  one  hundred  of 
|  the  best  sorts  recognized  as  such  by  the  hobbyists. 
1  If  you  do  know  and  grow  Peonies,  you’ll  want  the 
f  book  for  its  happy-go-lucky,  intimate  discussions. 
I  If  you  are  thinking  of  getting  started  in  Peonies,  the 
|  book  will  save  you  many  easily  made  mistakes.  Sixty 
pages  of  reliable  Peony  Lore  by  a  real  Peony  Fan  are 
yours  for  a  quarter  plus  a  2  cent  stamp.  If  when 
writing  you  will  mention  where  you  saw  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Adv.  Man. 
Please  address  your  inquiries  to 
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Have  You  Seen 

ROSED  ALE? 

If  not  you  should  get  the  Autumn  cata¬ 
logue  at  once.  It  describes  and  prices  many 
of  the  choicest  things  for  the  Hardy  Garden. 

It  is  none  too  early  to  plan  the  Hardy  Gar¬ 
den,  for  September  is  the  proper  planting  time 
for  Perennials.  Plants  set  then  will  be  a  joy 
next  summer. 

We  are  always  ready  to  supplement  the  catalogue 
with  free  advice  as  to  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  plantings  for  pleasing  results. 

We  begin  shipping  Evergreens  in  August,  Hardy 
Perennials  in  September  and  a  full  line  of  Deciduous 
Trees,  including  Fruits,  in  October  and  November. 

Rosedale  carries  a  most  extensive  list  of  the  best  varieties  at 
prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

Visitors  welcome  any  day,  except  Sunday.  Write  for  the  new 
Fall  Catalogue. 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

5.  G.  Harris ,  Owner 

Box  A  Tarrytown ,  New  York 


LARKSPUR 


1  THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES  j 

I  W.  H.  WYMAN  &  SON  | 

=  North  Abington  Massachusetts  E 

i  1 
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We  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  Larkspur 
and  we  can  offer  them  in  quantity.  They  are 
but  one  of  a  great  many  species  of  plants  that 
we  grow,  and  we  have  an  unusually  complete 
list  of  herbaceous,  deciduous,  and  evergreen 
stock.  Handbook  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


When  the  Cool  Woods  are  Calling — 

When  the  thoughts  of  deep  shadows  and  ozone  laden  woodland  air 
begin  to  coax;  when  finally  you  can  not  keep  from  going  and,  coming 
back  feel  that  you  would  be  happier  if  you  saw  more  of  the  things  that 
make  the  woods — then  it  is  time  to  act!  Write  for  my  free  catalogue, 
and  let’s  get  acquainted.  Your  heart’s  desire  formed  in  the  woods  may 
be  fulfilled,  for  hardy  wild  plants  are  my  specialty. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  Gillett  Service  in  Ferns 

On  every  country  or  suburban  estate,  on  every  town  or  city  lot,  there 
are  spots  where  the  owner  finds  it  difficult  to  grow  anything.  It’s  gener¬ 
ally  a  dry  situation,  shaded  most  the  time  and  for  such  places  I  recom¬ 
mend  Fern  Collection  No.  2.  It  consists  of  10  plants  each  of  2  kinds  of 

Aspidiums,  10  Dicksonians,  and  5  0s- 
mundas — a  total  of  35  hardy,  sturdy, 
sure-to-thrive  ferns  for  $ 5.00  delivered. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  equally 
practical  suggestions  with  which  my 
catalogue  abounds.  Let  it  be  helpful 
to  you  in  such  garden  problems  as 
can  best  be  solved  with  the  hardy 
plants,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers  that  are 
my  specialty.  A  copy  of  my  complete 
catalogue  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

Edward  Gillett, 

3  Main  St.  Soufchwick,  Mass. 


Don’t  Buy  Peonies 


until  you  have  received  a  copy  of  my  Peony 
catalogue  (ready  August  1st)  covering 

Peterson’s  Perfect  Peonies 

the  standard  in  quality  and  trueness  for 
nineteen  years. 

Mailed  on  request 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
Box  50  Fair  Lawn ,  N,  J, 
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The  Garden 

MAGAZINE 


“SWEET  PEAS,  ON  TIPTOE  FOR  A  FLIGHT, 

WITH  WINGS  OF  GENTLE  FLUSH  O’ER  DELICATE  WHITE, 
AND  TAPER  FINGERS  CATCHING  AT  ALL  THINGS 
TO  BIND  THEM  ALL  ABOUT  WITH  TINY  RINGS” 

Keats 


The  fifty-dollar  silver  vase  offered  as  First  Prize  in  the 
recent  Cut  Flower  Arrangement  Competition  goes  to 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Shaw,  Department  of  Botany,  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  this  dish  of  Sweet- 
peas  so  airily  delicate  in  character.  The  flowers  used 
were  of  two  sorts — salmon  pink  with  deeper  veins,  and 
cream  colored  with  pink  edges,  in  a  container  of  clear 
glass.  (See  page  390  for  announcement  of  the  awards) 
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THE  GARDEN  LIKE  A  DOOR-STEP  PARADISE,— 

IF  GOD  SHOULD  MAKE  HIS  HEAVENS  POCKET-SIZE!” 

Katharine  Morse 


A  merging  of  garden  into  woodland  that  gives  no 
sense  of  break  or  harsh  disparity  but  leads  feet 
and  imagination  from  friendly  man-made  con¬ 
fines  into  freer  paths  beyond.  Phlox,  the  ever 
dependable,  lightens  this  August  border  with 
cool  splashes  of  white.  “Highwood,”  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Walker  at  Manchester,  Mass. 
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“THE  HAPPY  EARTH  LOOKS  AT  THE  SKY 
AND  SINGS.” 

Joyce  Kilmer 


An  unhackneyed  and  very  delightful  treatment  of  a 
much  used  and  often  abused  motif — the  fountain — 
here  tied  to  the  rest  of  the  garden  scene  by  a  low 
bench  of  similar  slabs  and  a  tiny  wall  that  meanders 
on  the  outskirts  of  this  small  enclosure  so  steeped  in 
sunshine  and  a  soothing  placidity.  Forget-me-nots, 
Sedums,  Hemerocallis,  and  Lupines  in  friendly  con¬ 
spiracy  to  hide  the  base.  The  H.  W.  Croft  garden  at 
Greenwich,  Conn  ,  joint  work  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman 
and  Mr.  James  L.  Greenleaf,  Landscape  Architects 


TIMELY  REMINDER  FOR  MUGUST 


“  The  good  garden  food  continues  and  next  year’s  plans  begin  to  form” 

Copyright,  1923,  Doubleday,  Page  Sr  Co. 


Herein  are  listed  the  seasonal  activities  for  the  complete 
garden.  Details  of  how  to  do  each  item  may  be  found  in 
the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
— it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  each  number  of 
the  magazine  a  complete  manual  of  practice.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  back  numbers  may  be  looked  up  in  the 
index  to  each  completed  volume  (sent  gratis  upon 
request).  The  Service  Department  will  also  be 
glad  to  cite  references  to  any  special  topic,  if 
asked  for  by  mail,  and  also  to  send  personal 
replies  to  specific  questions;  a  stamped,  ad-  0 

dressed  envelope  being  enclosed. 


When  referring  to  the  time  for  outdoor  work  of  any 
sort  New  York  City  (latitude  40)  at  sea  level  in  a 
■normal  season  is  taken  as  standard;  but  at  best  dates 
can  only  be  approximate.  Roughly,  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  northward  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Thus  Albany, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  would  be  about  ten  days  later,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  ninety  miles  southwest,  about 
a  week  earlier.  Also  allow  four  days  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  for  each  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  for  each  four  hundred  feet 
of  altitude. 


LREADY  the  thoughts  of  the  tireless  gardener  are  turning 
toward  fall  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  for 
many  sorts  of  planting — trees,  shrubs,  perennials  can  all  be 
set  out  very  soon,  thus  gaining  time  to  root  themselves  firmly 
before  frost  with  its  fatal  propensity  for  “heaving”.  Bulbs,  too, 
must  needs  be  autumn  planted — the  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  their  kin  which  give  to  spring  its  final  poignant 
glory.  Gardening  may  have  its  slack  moments  but  never  periods  of 
boredom  and  this  planning  from  season  to  season  is  the  most  joyful  of 
will-o-the-wisp’s  to  follow. 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds  for  Next  Year 

Bulb  orders  to  be  placed  and  preparations  made  for  planting.  Early 
ordering  ensures  getting  just  what  is  needed.  Bulbs  need  good 
soil  in  well  dug  beds.  Poor  condition  gives  poor  results.  For 
showy  beds  for  display  purposes,  use  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissus;  for  naturalizing,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lily-of-the-valley, 
Trilliums.  For  cut  flowers,  Darwin  Tulips,  various  Narcissus, 
and  all  the  hardy  Lilies;  and  don’t  forget  the  Regal  Lily — it’s 
hardy,  grows  on  average  soils,  dislikes  heavy  feeding,  and  flowers 
freely  in  June. 

Seeds  of  perennials  may  still  be  sown;  and  if  saving  your  own,  sow  as 
soon  as  available,  the  earlier  the  better.  Best  to  sow  in  coldframe 
where  protection  may  be  given  during  germination. 

Sow  Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  Canterbury-bells,  etc. 

Time  to  move  evergreens;  also  certain  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Iris, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Madonna  Lilies — even  Peonies. 

Keep  flowerbeds  neat  and  tidy  by  gathering  seed-pods  as  they  form. 
Window  boxes,  hanging  baskets,  vases,  etc.,  will  be  benefited  by  top¬ 
dressing  with  good  loam  and  commercial  fertilizer. 

Red  spider  on  the  evergreens  makes  them  look  “rusty.”  Standard 
spraying  preparations  (solution  or  dust)  are  effective,  and  don’t 
overlook  the  effectiveness  of  water  applied  under  pressure  through 
the  hose. 

In  the  Vegetable  Garden 

Hoe  all  crops  and  keep  down  weeds.  Herbs  in  flower  to  be  cut  and 
dried  in  shady  place  for  winter  use. 

Onions  to  be  harvested  when  tops  turn  yellow  and  fall  down.  Best 
dried  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  shed  in  thin  layers  or  on  boards  in 
a  coldframe  with  the  sash  elevated  above  them  to  keep  off  rain. 
Rutabagas  sown  last  month  to  be  thinned. 

Sow  up  to  end  of  month  the  various  soft  varieties  of  Turnip,  such  as 
Strap  Leaf,  White  Globe,  etc. 

Last  sowing  of  String  Beans  to  be  made  by  middle  of  month,  using  an 
early  maturing  variety.  Several  short  rows  planted  close  together 
may  be  protected  from  frost  readily. 

Lettuce  sown  now  will  afford  a  salad  until  late  in  the  fall  if  protected 
from  early  frosts. 

Spinach  to  be  sown  in  succession  for  this  year,  also  for  wintering  over 
outdoors;  and  Shallots. 

Celery  still  to  be  planted  and  early  varieties  to  be  blanched;  also  plant 
Cardoons.  Beets  and  Carrots  to  be  sown  for  winter  use.  Tom¬ 
atoes  to  be  kept  well  tied  and  disbudded.  Dig  Potatoes  as  ready. 
Artichokes  to  be  sown  for  next  year’s  supply  if  there  is  a  coldframe  in 


which  to  winter  them.  They  do  best  in  pots  and  should  be  in  the 
six-inch  size  by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  give  frames  protection. 

Late  Cabbage  to  be  well  watered  to  prevent  club-root.  Spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  (absolutely  no  danger,  if  done  early  before  the 
head  forms)  to  check  cabbage  worm. 

Chinese  Petsai  (Chinese  Cabbage,  or  Chinese  Lettuce)  to  be  sown  for 
fall  use  as  salad  or  as  greens.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  Lettuce  and 
matures  in  from  80  to  90  days. 

Melons  leaving  the  stem  when  thoroughly  matured  are  over  ripe  at  the 
flower  end.  Pick  fruit  at  first  sign  of  separation  from  the  stem; 
place  in  high  temperature  for  several  hours  (greenhouse  or  frame) 
turning  once  or  twice.  The  flesh  will  ripen  evenly  to  the  outer 
rind  giving  practically  no  waste.  Put  the  ripened  fruit  on  cellar' 
floor  to  cool,  then  chill  with  ice. 

Ground  not  required  for  late  crops,  to  be  spaded  and  sown  with  some 
cover  crops;  say  Vetch  or  Rye,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  It  adds 
fertility  to  the  soil,  prevents  erosion  during  the  winter,  and  greatly 
increases  the  moisture  holding  capacity. 

In  the  Fruit  Garden 

Strawberries,  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before,  by  getting  the  new 
bed  planted  early!  Pot-grown  plants  give  best  results,  though 
they  do  cost  a  little  more.  Runners  from  the  old  bed  may  be 
taken  up  and  planted  with  satisfactory  results,  and  better  still  if 
they  were  pegged  down  into  pots  last  month.  Give  good  soil; 
use  plenty  of  manure  and  fertilizer.  There  will  be  no  visible 
immediate  returns;  but,  next  June — ah!  A  mixture  of  dried 
blood,  or  guano  and  fine  bonemeal,  with  two  to  four  parts  humus 
may  be  worked  into  the  hills.  Keep  the  ground  hoed  and  run¬ 
ners  pinched  off. 

Summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  to  be  continued  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month — thin  fruit  as  circumstances  warrant.  Better  less 
quantity  and  greater  quality  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  or 
Grapes.  Get  up  your  nerve,  sharpen  your  knife,  and  thin  half  the 
set!  It’s  hard  to  do  it,  but  it  actually  pays. 

Cut  away  old  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  canes  that  have  fruited  and 
thin  out  the  new  shoots  to  three  or  four  to  each  hill  or  plant. 
Tied  to  stakes  and  topped  when  four  or  five  feet  high,  they  will 
make  strong  canes  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  to  be  layered;  or  take  cuttings  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  planting  up  to  the  terminal  bud. 

Continue  to  spray  for  brown  rot  on  Plums  and  Peaches. 

The  Roses 

Climbing  Roses  and  Vines  to  be  looked  over  and  tied  to  trellis  or 
trained  into  position;  and  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water;  bonemeal  worked  around  them  will  show  results  next  year. 

Rose  beds  to  be  cultivated  and  watered  to  prepare  for  the  fall  bloom. 
If  orange  rust  proves  troublesome,  pick  off  affected  leaves  and 
burn  them.  Spray  with  a  copper  preparation  and  give  general 
good  care.  If  the  disease  reappears  year  after  year,  remake 
the  beds  with  fresh  plants,  which  may  be  done  in  November. 

Cuttings  taken  from  firm  growths  and  put  into  gritty  soil  in  frames  will 
root  well.  Growths  that  have  just  borne  flowers  are  best.  Cut 
into  lengths  six  inches  long,  retaining  the  leaves  on  the  upper  half; 
insert  in  frames  two  inches  apart  both  ways. 
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UNDER  GLASS  ACTIVITIES  WITH  AN  EYE  TOWARD  WINTER 


See  to  necessary  repairs  in  glass  structures  which  will  soon  be  needed 
for  winter  crops.  This  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing 

Annual  Gypsophila  and  Clarkia  grown  in  flats  and  disbudded  to  single 
stems,  make  fine  material  for  table  decoration  during  October. 
Sow  succession  batches  to  maintain  supply. 

Schizanthus  for  Christmas  to  be  sown  after  middle  of  month. 

Sweet-peas  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  for  flowers  by 
Thanksgiving.  Be  sure  that  winter-flowering  strains  are  used  for 
this.  Calendulas  sown  in  a  coldframe  or  cool  greenhouse  will 
provide  cut  blooms  at  Thanksgiving. 

Sow  Mignonette  in  2^-inch  pots  for  planting  to  be  benched  next  month. 
Young  plants  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  may  be  planted  to  perma¬ 
nent  quarters  in  the  benches.  Root  cuttings  of  Ivy,  Zonal  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  Show  Pelargoniums. 

Winter-flowering  Stocks  to  be  sown  for  subsequent  transplanting  to 
flats,  and  then  to  small  pots,  and  finally  benched  or  repotted  to 
flowering  pots. 

Sow  Cineraria  stellata  for  flowering  next  Easter  and  Primulas  for  late 
winter  and  spring  bloom.  Allow  about  seven  months  from  date 
of  sowing  until  blooming  time  and  sow  accordingly. 

Roses  Indoors 

Roses  are  in  a  critical  period  right  now.  Hot,  muggy  days  combined 
with  cold,  clammy  nights  are  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
plants.  Fire  heat  will  be  essential  at  times  and  a  little  sulphur 
painted  on  the  heating  pipes  will  assist  checking  mildew  as  will 
“grape  dust”  blown  over  the  plants  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  En¬ 
courage  growth  and  give  all  necessary  care  to  induce  free  breaks 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  winter  work. 

Chrysanthemums  Now  Growing 

Keep  Chrysanthemum  house  well  watered  at  this  stage.  It  is  not 
enough  to  just  wet  the  tops  of  plants  during  extra  hot  spells.  Get 
the  water  under  the  leaves,  on  the  walks  and  under  the  benches. 


After  August  15th,  buds  may  be  “taken”  on  most  of  the  midseason 
varieties;  while  those  of  the  late  varieties  may  be  “taken”  during 
next  month.  This  means,  of  course,  the  selection  of  the  flowering 
bud  and  removal  of  all  others. 

Fertilizers  may  be  applied  in  moderation  after  the  buds  have  formed 
and  before  they  show  color.  Excessive  feeding  is  the  cause  of 
imperfect  flowers  and  cracked  stems. 

Orchids  to  Have  Attention 

While  we  may  have  warm  weather  for  some  time  yet,  the  days  are 
getting  shorter,  and  the  nights  perceptibly  cooler;  and  some  humid, 
cloudy  weather  will  be  experienced  before  the  month  is  out.  There¬ 
fore,  see  that  the  shade  on  the  house  is  not  too  dense.  If  on  a 
cloudy  day  the  house  looks  dark  inside,  the  shading  is  too  dense. 
Under  such  conditions  Cattleyas  will  have  nice  green  foliage,  but 
will  not  flower  well.  Water  during  the  morning. 

Temperature  is  a  variable  quantity  during  August,  but  keep  as  near 
6o°-65°  as  possible.  It  will  run  higher  some  nights  and  no  harm 
will  accrue  if  it  falls  to  58°  on  cool  evenings.  Do  not  close  the 
house  up  tight  on  a  cool  night. 

Fruit  Houses 

Borers  are  liable  to  attack  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  inside  just  as  they 
do  those  in  the  orchard.  At  the  first  sign  of  dust  coming  from  the 
tiny  hole,  promptly  either  cut  out  the  borer  or  kill  by  running  a 
piece  of  wire  into  the  hole. 

Grape  vines  will  have  been  making  unrestricted  growth  (with  no  little 
benefit  to  the  roots)  since  the  crop  was  removed  from  the  early 
vinery.  Water  the  border  well,  and  give  the  roots  plenty  of  food 
in  the  late  vinery  where  the  berries  are  fast  swelling.  If  a  mulch 
is  already  there,  give  clear  water  first,  then  dust  on  the  fertilizer 
and  water  that.  Pinch  out  all  sub-laterals  and  give  an  eye  to 
red  spider,  sponging  the  foliage  at  once  when  that  pest  is  found. 

It  may  not  sound  very  seasonable  to  speak  now  of  Tomatoes  for  winter 
work,  but  in  sections  where  early  frosts  occur  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
make  a  sowing  to  keep  up  a  supply  after  the  outdoor  crop  is  done. 
If  grown  in  pots  until  a  later  sowing  comes  into  bearing,  they 
do  not  occupy  any  permanent  bench  space. 


SEEDING  THE  LAWN  AND  KEEPING  THE  GRASS 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  August  is  one  of  the 
favorable  months  for  seeding  the  new  lawn,  but — and  it  is  a 
big  but — the  result  is  in  the  control  of  nature  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  gardener.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  August  sown 
lawn  comes  through,  but  on  the  tenth  time  the  prevailing 
weather  conditions  defeat  germination  of  the  weed  and  nothing  that 
the  gardener  can  do  will  overcome  the  handicap. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  water.  The  germination  conditions  are  bigger 
things  than  a  jet  of  water  from  the  end  of  a  hose. 

The  seed  bed  for  the  August  sown  lawn  must  be  made  with  the  same 
care  and  depth  of  tilth  that  is  called  for  in  the  spring  made  lawn,  and  in 
every  respect  the  work  is  handled  in  the  same  way.  August  sowing 
is  merely  taking  advantage  of  the  possible,  nay,  probable,  weather 
conditions.  Is  it  worth  the  gamble?  That  is  for  each  one  to  decide 
for  himself. 

Grass  plants  need  feeding,  the  soil  must  be  properly  enriched  so  that 
the  young  plants  can  start  off  with  a  fair  chance  in  life.  And  humus 
(which  spells  decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  stable  manure 
thoroughly  well  rotted)  is  the  very  best  kind  of  sponge  to  catch  and 
hold  water  that  is  in  the  soil. 


Weeds  are  the  bugaboo  of  the  lawn  maker.  Weeds  come  in  as  grass 
goes  out,  therefore,  sow  early.  Five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  as  little  as 
should  be  used.  The  weedless  lawn  of  which  much  has  been  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  couple  of  years  is  a  practical  possibility,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station — provided  you  do  not  want 
a  blue  grass  lawn.  Blue  grass  thrives  best  in  an  alkaline  soil  and 
the  alkaline  soil  invites  Clover,  Dandelion,  Plantain,  etc.  The 
acid  soil  condition  brought  about  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  which  is  in  itself  a  good  fertilizer,  encourages  the  fine 
leaved  Bents,  and  dressed  early  in  spring  on  a  dry  day  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriated 
potash,  2 so  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  acid  soil  grasses  will  be  encouraged 
and  the  weeds  discouraged. 

You  take  your  choice,  alkaline  soil,  blue  grass,  and  the  fight  against 
weeds.  The  Bent  grasses,  acid  soil,  and  no  weeds. 

The  effect  of  fertilizer  treatment  is  not  sudden  but  slow  and  sure. 
Lawns  may  be  top-dressed  with  bonemeal  or  wood  ashes,  or  both.  Apply 
on  a  wet  day;  or  just  before  rain,  if  possible.  Weedy  growth  will  be 
practically  terminated  for  the  season  and  this  is  a  good  time  for  any 
renovating. 


SOME  NEW  ALPINES  FOR  GARDEN  USE 

STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN 

Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University 

Introducing  a  Small  Group  of  Low-growing  Plants  of  Proven  Hardiness 

Editors’  Note:  This  is  the  third  contribution  in  a  series  of  notes  briefly  introducing  our  readers  to  new  herbaceous  plants.  Among  flower  novelties  many 
may  prove  mediocre,  and  a  few  superlatively  good;  but  all  have  the  allure  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  one  of  gardening’s  chiefest  thrills  lies  in  testing  out  the 
stranger-at-the-gate  for  permanent  admittance  or  rejection.  Much  preliminary  sifting  has  already  been  done  for  us  by  Mr.  Hamblin,  so  that  only  the  selected  best 
comes  to  notice  in  his  notes,  and  thus  our  readers  get  the  benefit  of  appraisal  by  a  disinterested  critic  and  friend  of  plants. 

All  who  try  out  new  garden  flowers  are  asked  to  send  in  estimates  of  their  values  in  the  garden  and  experiences  in  their  culture,  giving  some  history  of  their 
introduction  and  advising  the  Editors  of  present  source  of  supply.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  clearing-house  of  information  and  publicity  that  will  widely  increase  the  use 
of  really  desirable  plants.  If  some  do  not  come  up  to  advertised  virtues,  let  us  frankly  state  their  failings. 


| ANY  of  the  new  herbs  from  the  mountains  of  foreign 
lands  are  probably  not  suited  for  general  use  in  our 
usual  gardens,  and,  since  real  rock  gardens  are  not 
yet  common,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  newest 
alpines  offered  abroad  are  common  in  cultivation  here.  Some 
are  doubtless  not  easy  to  grow,  or  require  more  care  than  we  are 
willing  to  give  them.  They  are  apparently  hardy  so  far  as  cold 
is  concerned,  for  the  experiment  in  unheated  greenhouses  at 
the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  with  more  than  400  species  shows 
that  they  survive  the  winter  with  no  heat  at  all,  the  beds 
being  frozen  solid  and  thawing  out  in  early  March. 

Of  the  many  new  alpines,  scarcely  offered  in  this  country, 
even  as  seed,  some  have  a  future  with  us  in  general  use.  From 
the  beds  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  1 
have  specially  marked  a  dozen  or  more  for  other  uses  besides 
that  of  a  rock  garden.  They  must  be  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  showy  in  flower,  with  virtues  like  our  friend  Campanula 
carpatica,  which  is  surely  more  than  a  rock  garden  plant. 


MANY  new  low  Campanulas  there  are,  confusing  to  study, 
and  to  them  we  may  recur  later.  Of  the  new  groups  of 
the  Campanula  family  the  genus  Codonopsis  from  Central  Asia 
(5  or  more  species)  promises  to  be  very  valuable.  The  best- 
known  species  is  Codonopsis  ovata,  a  slender  trailing  plant, 
a  foot  or  so  tall.  The  nodding  purple-blue  bells  look  like  a  large 
Scotch  Bluebell,  but  the  leaves  are  broad  and  numerous.  The 
roots  are  like  a  small  Platycodon,  and  apparently  are  frost  hardy. 
Easily  grown  from  seed.  It  will  be  a  good  border  perennial  for 
the  front  of  the  bed.  C.  convolvulacea,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  has  twining  stems  and  the  flowers  look  like 
a  blue  Clematis  or  a  baby  Platycodon.  Can  any 
one  report  on  it? 

From  the  Alps  and  from  Tasmania  come 
the  dozen  or  less  species  of  Wahlenbergia, 
the  baby  cousins  of  Platycodon.  IVahlen- 
bergia  dalmatica,  the  commonest  species, 
is  woody  at  the  base,  with  grass-like 
leaves.  No  one  would  suspect  that  it 
was  a  Bellflower  until  the  tubular  pur¬ 
ple  bells,  an  inch  long  in  erect  racemes, 
appear  in  June.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
prefers  peat,  moisture  and  half-shade, 
and  should  be  useful  in  the  hardy  border; 
about  six  inches  high.  The  names  in  this 
group  are  apparently  much  confused,  for 
W .  graminifolia  and  IV.  tenuifolia  are  the 
same  or  very  similar. 

IV.  saxicola  is  trailing  in  habit,  has  obovate 
leaves,  the  stems  wholly  deciduous  like  Cam¬ 
panula  carpatica.  The  flowers  are  white. 

Though  from  Tasmania,  and  given  as  annual 
in  the  “Standard Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,” 
it  seems  wholly  perennial  and  frost  hardy. 

Pratia  angulata,  from  New  Zealand,  forms 
little  carpets  of  rounded,  toothed  foliage  not 

The  tiny  white 


THIBET  POPPY 


more  than  three  inches  high 


Growing  in  Louise  Beebe  Wilder’s  garden 
at  Bronxville  (N.Y.)  which  shelters  some¬ 
thing  over  600  species  of  rock  plants  whose 
history  and  habits  will  be  described  in 
Mrs.  Wilder’s  fascinating  forthcoming 
book  “Adventures  In  My  Rock  Garden.’’ 
(See  page  310,  July  G.  M.,  for  Mr.  Hamb¬ 
lin’s  notes  on  this  “Papaver  from  Thibet”) 
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flowers,  purple  marked,  are  like  a  bedding  Lobelia.  Later  there 
are  beautiful  purple  berries  wherein  lies  the  chief  difference  from 
the  genus  Lobelia.  It  appears  to  be  hardy,  and  if  it  were  a 
little  more  showy  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  a  hardy  edg¬ 
ing  for  borders  and  formal  gardens,  taking  the  place  of  annual 
Lobelia  Erinus  or  Sweet  Alyssum. 


OVERS  of  our  native  plants  who  know  the  ways  of  our 
^  Virginia  Lungwort  (Mertensia  virginica)  will  find  the  tiny 
Mertensia  ecbioides  from  the  Himalayas  a  real  gem.  It  is  only 
six  inches  high,  the  leaves  soft  hairy,  the  flowers  deep  blue  in 
very  dense  racemes.  Of  course  it  goes  to  sleep  after  blooming,  as 
Mertensias  do,  but  it  appears  to  be  suited  for  wild  planting 
along  with  our  native  species. 

MOST  species  of  Lychnis,  as  garden  plants,  are  weedy  or 
short-lived,  scarcely  suited  to  the  permanent  border, 
though  showy  in  flowers.  A  new  alpine,  L.  Lagascae,  from  the 
Pyrenees,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Silene  (see  Petrocoptis 
in  Bailey’s  “Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture”),  for  the 
petals  are  not  cut  in  a  notch.  It  forms  mats  of  narrow  ever¬ 
green  foliage  some  nine  inches  high,  little  bushes,  with  rosy 
scarlet  flowers  through  May  and  June.  The  var.  rosea  is  rose 
pink.  Surely  this  will  be  a  very  valuable  edging  plant.  L. 
pyrenaica,  of  similar  habit,  the  flowers  white,  is  offered  also. 

Gypsophila  cerastioides,  from  the  Himalayas,  is  no  Baby’s- 
breath.  It  is  a  woody,  creeping  evergreen  with  small,  broad, 
tufted  leaves.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  a  quarter-inch  across, 
white  with  a  purple  tinge  on  the  petals.  May.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  showy  and  can  be  used  like  the 
dwarf  species  of  Phlox. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BUR  (Acaena)  is  a 
queer  thing.  Acaena  inermis  is  a 
creeping  tiny  evergreen  shrub,  the  leaves 
pinnate  like  a  Geum  (Rose  family)  or  a 
minute  Potentilla.  No  flowers  have 
appeared,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
is  in  its  tiny  compound  leaves.  It  will 
make  a  fine  carpet  in  narrow  places,  es¬ 
pecially  where  very  dry.  1 1  ought  to  be 
excellent  between  the  stohes  in  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  walk.  A.microphylla  is  merely 
smaller  still,  the  leaves  tinged  purple;  A. 
Buchanani  is  more  blue-green  in  color. 
The  deep  gentian-blue  Gromwell,  Lithos- 
permum  prostratum,  is  deservedly  popular  as  a 
low  trailer.  Quite  different  is  L.  intermedium, 
said  to  be  a  hybrid,  a  lowwoody  shrub  some  8- 
10  inches  high.  The  narrow  evergreen  leaves 
are  whitened  below,  like  a  small  loose  plant  of 
Lavender.  The  light  blue  flowers,  in  short  ax¬ 
illary  racemes,  appear  in  July,  wonderful  in 
color,  but  the  loose  habit  of  the  plant  makes 
it  unsuited  to  the  border.  Try  it  in  the  dry 
wall,  and  it  is  more  hardy  than  Lavender. 


“WHEN  TWO  ARTS  MINGLE” 

Enchanted  by  his  own  reflection  in  the  still,  bright  pool,  this  bronze  boy  seems  to  have  laid  over  all 
the  garden  the  spell  of  his  own  rapture  drawn  from  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  summer  day.  Garden  of  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Marks, Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  designed  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Rantoul  &  Jones,  Architects 


GARDENS  AND  SCULPTURE  CHARM  TOGETHER 

ESTELLE  H.  RIES 

Two  Arts  in  Happy  Fellowship  That  Lends  Distinction  to  Even  the  Smallest  Garden 


®|P^||HERE  is  sometimes  a  mistaken  conception  in  people’s 
mjM  minds  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  sculpture.  It  is  so 
Iffpit  often  identified  with  tombstones  and  other  “mortuary 
trlfHP'”  art”  that  the  idea  of  its  being  vital  and  alive  has  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  the  average  consciousness.  I  know  of 
folk  who  go  so  far  as  to  nurse  superstition  against  portrait  busts 
of  the  living! 

This,  of  course,  is  foolish,  and  cannot  last  under  the  influence 
of  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
open  since  April  fourteenth  on  the  historic  ground  of  Washington 
Heights,  New  York  City.  Never  in  America  has  there  been  a 
similar  exhibition  of  such  magnitude.  The  exhibits  number 
over  seven  hundred,  representing  practically  every  important 
American  sculptor,  and  a  fitting  setting  has  been  expressly 
prepared  for  this  impressive  assemblage.  The  terraces  and 
courts  about  which  are  grouped  the  five  museums — American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Hispanic  Museum,  National 
Geographical  Society,  Numismatic  Society,  Museum  of  the 


American  Indian — hospitably  housing  the  exhibition,  have  been 
laid  out  and  planted  in  the  most  delightful  manner.  The  result 
is  important  and  significant  to  the  devotees  of  both  arts,  land¬ 
scape  and  sculpture,  which  so  happily  supplement  one  another. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  people’s  aversion  to  sculpture 
is  the  ghostlike  whiteness  of  the  usual  marbles.  But  it  will  be 
a  revelation  to  those  who  visit  the  National  Sculpture  Society’s 
exhibition  to  see  the  diversity  of  color  in  the  figures.  Bronzes 
with  their  green  and  gold  patina;  terra-cotta  toned  figures; 
some  in  gray,  others  in  black,  many  in  white  or  gold,  a  few  in 
blue — indeed  there  is  no  possible  sense  of  monotone.  With 
this  exhibition  as  a  stimulating  starting  point,  let  us  consider 
the  possibilities  of  sculpture  as  a  garden  adornment,  and  its 
correct  usage. 

GARDEN  sculpture  need  not  imply  lavish  expenditure. 

It  is  to-day  quite  possible  to  secure  in  cement,  tinted  as 
desired,  excellent  reproductions  of  fountains,  garden  seats,  urns. 
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THE  GAZING  GLOBE  MAKES  MAGIC 

There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  watching 
the  mirroring  of  color  and  changing  light 
which  gives  the  gazing  globe  its  place  in  gar¬ 
dens;  come  upon  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  or 
suddenly  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  where 
it  catches  and  echoes  glimpses  of  the  garden 
beyond  is  perhaps  its  happiest  setting.  Home 
of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Butterfield,  Marion,  Mass., 
Coolidge  &  Carlson,  Architects 


sonry.  Iron  fences  do  not  belong  around 
a  shingle  cottage.  All  of  these  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  used  with  excellent  result  if  the 
right  type  is  chosen  for  the  right  place. 

Now  that  a  measure  of  privacy  has  been 
attained,  the  most  desirable  intimate  and 
comfort-giving  feature  of  any  garden  is  the 
garden  seat.  Without  it,  the  outdoor  living 
room  aspect  is  entirely  lost.  One  cannot 
comfortably  read  or  talk  or  sew  in  the  open 
for  any  length  of  time  without  seats,  and 
thus  the  chief  advantages  of  having  a  gar¬ 
den  are  lost. 

Garden  seats  may  be  sculptural  in  charac¬ 
ter — or  just  seats.  In  either  case,  there  are 
two  essentials  in  their  placing  to  be  consid¬ 
ered — the  background  to  give  a  feeling  of 
security,  and  a  foreground  to  hold  attention. 
They  are  not  to  be  placed  in  uninviting  or 
isolated  spots,  or  unprotected  open  spaces. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  placed  also  where 
necessity  requires,  as  at  the  top  of  a  climb, 
but  we  do  not  want  them  apropos  of  nothing, 
to  fill  space. 

And  choose  your  garden  seat  for  comfort. 
The  narrow  rail-bottom,  rail-back  chairs  are 
never  that.  Nor  is  the  so-called  rustic  seat 
with  its  hard  knots  and  uneven  knobby 
parts.  A  smooth  seat,  firm  balance,  and  an 
easy,  smooth  reclining  surface  for  a  back 
are  essential  and  in  no  way  less  picturesque 
than  the  uncomfortable  type. 

Simplicity  in  design  of  garden  seats  is 
necessary  whether  they  be  of  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material .  To  withstand  the  ravages 
of  weather  they  should  be  in  every  respect 
substantial.  Artificial  stone  for  garden  fur¬ 
niture  has  several  advantages  over  iron.  It 
requires  no  paint,  withstands  the  weather, 
does  not  rust,  and  when  used  for  ferneries, 
jardinieres,  etc.,  does  not  heat  or  wither  the 


and  other  adornments  that  were  here¬ 
tofore  only  available  in  marble  and 
other  costly  materials.  The  numer¬ 
ous  methods  of  saving  labor  that  are 
now  practised  also  serve  to  reduce 
cost  and  bring  things  within  reach  of 
most  of  us. 

The  garden  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  outdoor  extension  of  the  house,  and 
I  believe  it  is  best  when  walled  or 
somehow  bounded  so  that  there  may 
be  enough  privacy  to  enjoy  it  as  an 
outdoor  living  room. 

Without  digressing  to  a  discussion 
of  garden  walls  or  fences  it  may  be 
simply  noted  in  passing  that  they 
must  conform  to  the  character  of  the 
house  they  are  to  confine.  Hedges 
are  a  weak  border  for  stone  buildings 
and  large  grounds.  Wire  fencing  is 
out  of  scale  with  buildings  of  ma- 


AT  THE  NATIONAL  SCULPTURE  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION 

View  of  the  plaisance  with  bronzes  and  marbles  in  an  outdoor  setting  against 
a  specially  made  background  of  Cedars,  etc.,  lending  an  air  of  gardens  to  the 
court.  Karl  H.  Gruppe’s  vivacious  little  fountain  figure,  “Goose  Girl”  (at 
right),  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  interest  to  the  gardener  still  on  view  at  the 
home  of  the  five  Museums,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City 
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THE  RAISED  PERGOLA 


THE  FRIENDLY  DIAL 
There  is  a  pleasant  sense  of  substantiality 
in  this  blunt  repetition  of  squares;  Mr. 
Henry  Sampson’s  garden  at  Douglaston,  L.  I . 


The  fountain  and  well-placed  seats 
are  also  integral  parts  of  a  basically 
formal  plan  in  the  Long  Island 
garden  of  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney 
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flowers  as  iron  does.  At 
the  same  time  its  color 
is  soft  and  blends  pleas¬ 
ingly  with  the  green  fo¬ 
liage  about. 

A  garden  of  large  scale 
and  considerable  dignity 
sometimes  finds  the  sim¬ 
ple  garden  seat  of  the  in¬ 
formal  cottage  assume 
the  majesty  of  an  exedra. 

This  is  a  raised  platform 
with  steps,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  seats  that  are 
a  structural  part  of  it. 

The  exedra  is  ordinarily 
sculptured  quite  elabo¬ 
rately.  It  is  only  appro¬ 
priate  in  formal  gardens, 
overlooking  an  expanse 
of  ground  of  considerable 
interest — perhaps  a  pool, 
a  tennis  court  or  some 
other  important  feature. 

(See  page  373.) 

N  FORMAL  es¬ 
tates  the  pergola 
may  have  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  garden  sculp¬ 
ture  placed  along  its 
borders,  and  a  delightful 
setting  is  so  formed.  But 
care  must  be  exercised 
in  designing  a  pergola, 
for  more  oversights  of 
architectural  harmony 
are  committed  in  this 
branch  of  garden  plan¬ 
ning  than  with  any  other 
accessory.  Where  the 
garden  represents  a  cer¬ 
tain  style,  as  a  formal 
Italian  arrangement 
would,  such  garden 
adornments  as  are  se¬ 
lected  should  be  consis¬ 
tent.  The  pergola  of 
classic  design  cannot  feel 
pleasantly  disposed  toward  a  rambling,  careless  little  bung¬ 
alow;  nor  can  a  rustic  pergola  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Georgian  mansion.  The  pergola  has  for  its  purpose  to 
support  vines  and  to  provide  a  pleasant  shady  walk,  leading 
logically  from  one  place  to  another.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
its  existence  where  there  is  no  vine  for  it  to  support,  or  no  destin¬ 
ation  for  it  to  lead  to  as  a  fitting  transition.  It  is  only  when 
these  essential  purposes  are  satisfied  that  the  pergola  may  be 
used  as  a  subject  for  sculptural  adornment. 

Never  place  urns,  statues,  and  other  garden  ornaments  in 
the  centre  of  an  open  lawn,  any  more  than  you  would  place  an 
object  without  reason  in  the  centre  of  a  room.  These  pieces 
are  made  to  adorn  spaces,  but  not  to  monopolize  them.  They 
should  be  located  with  a  background  of  solid  wall,  whether  of 
stone,  brick,  topiary,  or  something  else.  Sundials  must,  of 
course,  be  in  the  sun,  not  under  trees  or  other  shady  parts;  but 
even  these  do  not  have  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn. 

A  delightful  result  in  hot  weather  is  had  by  the  use  of 


fountains,  but  in  winter 
with  the  water  turned  off 
they  can  be  extremely 
dismal.  Unless  they  are 
interesting  without  the 
water,  it  is  better  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  them.  There 
exist  a  large  number  of 
fountains,  designed  by 
nobody  knows  whom, 
that  unfortunately  are  as 
grotesque  and  uglyas  can 
be  imagined.  Figures 
contorted  in  spasms,  and 
ejectingwater  out  of  their 
own  mouths  we  have 
doubtless  all  seen.  Just 
because  they  have  been 
cleverly  executed  seems 
no  good  reason  why  any 
garden  should  seek  to 
exploit  them. 

To-day  there  are  avail¬ 
able  the  most  exquisite 
examples  of  the  sculptor’s 
art  in  the  form  of  foun¬ 
tains.  There  are  few 
sculptors  who  have  not 
been  fascinated  by  the 
problems  of  fountains, 
some  with  their  leaping, 
dancing  water,  others 
with  their  still  water  mir¬ 
roring  the  sky,  and  those 
whose  gently  dropping 
water  quietly  overflows 
its  basin. 

Many  delightful  exam¬ 
ples  are  shown  at  the 
sculpture  exhibition  of 
fountains,  fountain  fig¬ 
ures,  wall  fountains,  and 
all  types  that  are  an  un¬ 
ending  source  of  joy.  It 
is  no  longer  felt  that  they 
must  be  reserved  for  the 
formal  estate.  The  little 
place  may  have  one,  too, 
but  it  should  be  of  a  size 
not  to  oppress  or  dominate.  Often  the  wall  fountain  is  more 
readily  placed,  but  it  seems  obvious  that,  in  any  case,  the 
motion  and  music  of  any  fountain,  and  its  play  of  light  and 
color,  are  an  asset  to  a  garden  even  if  it  be  a  little  one.  For 
the  tiny  place,  a  bird  bath  suggests  itself,  and  the  loveliest 
figurines  with  grace  and  poetry  in  every  line  may  be  had. 

SUBJECTS  for  garden  sculpture  should  be  reposeful  or  joy- 
giving.  Mournful  or  morbid  pieces  should  be  absolutely 
banned.  There  is  no  dearth  of  cheerful,  wholesome  sculpture  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  beholder,  and  garden  adornment 
serves  a  two-fold  and  very  valuable  purpose  when  it  does  this. 
Meaningless  “decorations”  are  only  restless  and  futile.  Rather 
let  the  garden  be  its  own  glorification  than  seek  to  enhance  it 
with  something  that  does  not  rise  to  its  loveliness  and  beauty. 

Gardens  and  sculpture  charm  together.  When  two  arts 
mingle  one  with  the  other,  and  each  is  revealed  and  glorified 
thereby,  a  great  thing  has  been  achieved. 


WATER  PUT  TO  PLEASANT  USES 

Smoothly  falling  from  one  level  to  another  in  an  interestingly  designed  series 
of  basins,  this  water  feature  has  considerable  charm.  Gardens  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Olmstead  at  Ludlow,  Pa.,  designed  by  Albert  J.  Bodker,  Architect 


PHILANDERING  WITH  PHLOX 

WM.  SCHMEISKE 

An  American  Grower  Who  Has  Successfully  Adopted  the  Perennial  Phlox 
Tells  us  Something  of  his  Hobby — Crossing  for  New  Varieties,  its  Lure  and 
its  Uncertainty — Some  Recommended  Sorts  for  Early  Autumn  Planting 


2T  WAS  in  1904  that  I  got  my  first  inspiration  with  Phlox. 

Up  to  that  time  Phlox,  to  my  mind,  was  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  measly,  rust-infected,  neglected  plant  then  com¬ 
monly  met  with.  I  got  the  Phlox  fever  that  year  after 
seeing  a  border  at  its  best,  taken  care  of  in  an  up-to-date 
manner,  clean  and  well  watered,  instead  of  having  been  left  to 
shift  for  itself  and  overgrown  with  weeds  or,  as  when  grown 
in  the  lawn,  with  grass  all  through.  One  thing  the  Phlox  does 
not  like  is  dividing  the  space  with  a  neighbor;  it  is  very  jealous 
of  its  rights,  though  it  will  not  put  up  a  fight  for  existence. 

After  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  Phlox  in  this  border,  I  started 
to  gather  plants  wherever  they  could  be  found,  all  the  standard 
sorts  in  American  gardens  were  acquired  and  several  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  newest  types  from  abroad.  Having  always  in  mind 
the  mysteries  of  plant  breeding,  I  started  in  with  the  Phlox, 
at  first  with  not  much  re¬ 
sult,  but  after  continued 
effort,  success  followed  so 
that  to-day  I  have  a  very 
large  collection. 

Crossing  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Burbank  has  tried 
it,  and  I  could  name  a  host 
of  others  who  have  tried 
the  same  thing  in  one  way 
or  another  with  only 
nominal  results,  because 
there  are  so  many  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  for  final 
success  or  failure.  Even  if 
a  good  crop  of  seeds  be 
secured,  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  is  anything 
new  to  come  out  of  it,  nor 
indeed  that  plants  will 
come  up  and  grow  success¬ 
fully,  for  at  each  step  lies 
the  possibility  of  failure. 

First,  the  winter  will 
take  its  toll  from  the  seeds; 
then  in  the  spring  if  the 
winter’s  rains  have  washed 
too  much  soil  over  the 
seeds,  they  will  not  come 
up  because  the  load  is  too 
heavy  and  they  cannot 
raise  the  ground  on  top  of 
them.  Then,  after  they  do 
start  growing,  some  will  be 
stronger  and  will  crowd 
out  the  weaker  ones.  The 
most  interesting  moment 
and,  of  course,  the  most 
important  in  the  whole 
process  is  when  they  begin 
to  bloom — then  the  gar¬ 
dener  learns  at  last 
whether  his  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  brought  failure  or 
success.  Most  often  it  is 
failure,  and  I  have  seen  a 


whole  batch  of  seeds  come  into  bloom  without  even  one  plant 
worth  keeping.  Then  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  which  lures 
the  experimenter  ever  on,  causes  him  to  repeat  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  again  the  following  season. 

Such  experiences  are  not  peculiar  to  the  breeding  of  Phlox, 
but  apply  to  all  work  of  crossing.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  a  straight  line  to  success,  for  none  of  the  plant  breeders  have 
found  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  thrill  of  expectancy  and  interest 
in  the  work,  there  would  be  no  plant  breeder.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  reward  in  a  limited  sense,  for  we  do  get  some  new  sorts 
from  time  to  time,  though  these  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  work  done. 

There  are  so  many  really  good  varieties  of  Phlox  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  selections  and  any  list  is  bound  to  stir  up 
criticism,  for  a  variety  what  will  show  well  with  one  man  may  do 

poorly  with  somebody  else. 
I  have  had  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  growers 
who  condemn  plants  with 
which  I  have  success  and 
there  are  some  that  I  do 
not  recommend  which  I 
find  do  well  with  other 
growers.  Therefore  each 
one  for  himself.  Here  are 
some  personal  conclusions 
based  on  nearly  twenty 
years’  study  and  growing. 
Coquelicot.  for  instance,  I 
cannot  recommend  unre¬ 
servedly,  but  find  that 
other  growers  do.  It  is  the 
best  scarlet  there  is,  but 
the  flower-heads  are  small 
and  the  plant  has  not  vigor 
enough  to  stand  the  cli¬ 
mate —  hence  my  luke¬ 
warmness  toward  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  enough 
good  kinds  in  the  field  so 
that  no  one  need  lack  a 
satisfactory  red  Phlox; 
and  if  any  other  sort  be¬ 
haves  in  unsatisfactory 
manner,  it  also  can  be  re¬ 
placed  without  great  effort. 
The  list  of  good  ones  is  so 
long  it  is  here  possible  to 
give  passing  mention  to 
only  a  few: 

White  with  Pink  Eye: 
Europa.  Hanna  Pfleiderer. 
Henry  Muerger.  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Wagner. 

Red:  Mad.  P.  Langier. 
Boule  de  Feu.  Coquelicot. 
Brilliance.  Gen.  von 
Hentz.  G.  H.  Strothlein. 

White:  Frau  Von  Lass- 
berg  is  still  the  superlative 
dependable.  Andreas 


PHLOX,  THE  COOLEST  OF  FLOWERS 
Masses  of  this  cool,  gleaming  white  seem  an  almost  indispensable 
feature  of  the  August  garden;  no  other  flower,  except  perhaps  the 
beautiful  Madonna  Lily,  conveys  such  a  sense  of  refreshment 
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H offer.  Frau  Anton  Buchner  cannot  be  depended  on  as  white,  for 
it  is  quite  apt  to  sport  and  come  variegated.  However,  it  is  a 
good,  large  flower.  Independence.  There  is  also  a  good  white 
in  my  list,  No.  301 ,  it  is  a  large  flower  which  comes  in  bloom  when 
almost  all  others  have  passed. 

Pink:  The  pink  list  is  perhaps  the  longest  of  all.  Elizabeth 
Campbell  has  been  the  leader;  it  is  a  large  flower  and  good  color, 
but  it  has  not  the  large  heads  that  are  so  desirable.  Kucken. 
Lumineux.  Le  Soleil.  The  last  two  have  frequently  been  sent 
out  for  Elizabeth  Campbell — they  look  similar  but  have  not 
the  color.  Le  Sesostue,  Inspector  F.lpel,  Eifel  Tower,  are  all 
good. 

A  new  Phlox  with  a  large  flower,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Harding,  is  a 
beautiful  pink  with  a  crimson  eye.  It  is  not  yet  on  the  market, 
but  when  it  is  sent  out  it  will,  1  think,  be  the  real  sensation  in 
Phlox. 

Crimson  and  Maroon:  Von  Hochberg.  Le  Compte.  Brun¬ 
ette.  The  last  cannot  be  classed  with  the  first  for  it  is  rather 
more  crimson  than  maroon. 

Lavender:  W.  C.  Egan,  The  true  stock  has  a  large  flower 
with  a  large  dark  eye.  Crepuscule.  Griffion.  Prof.  Schlieman. 
Sinbad. 

Salmon:  Oberon  shows  a  rather  small  head  but  good  color. 
Siebold  is  better,  shows  the  larger  head,  but  it  is  too  red  to  go 
with  the  salmon.  Emberesmend. 

Lilac:  Obergartner  Wittig.  Deliverance.  De  Miribel.  Ex¬ 
quisite.  Esperance. 

Variegated:  Dr.  Andria  Kilmer.  Cyclon.  Le  Reve.  Frau 
Anton  Buchner. 


Phlox  will  not  come  true  from  seeds  even  as  to  color,  i.  e.,  if 
seeds  are  gathered  from  white,  the  seedlings  will  not  come  white, 
or  at  least  not  a  large  percentage,  and  that  applies  to  others  as 
well. 

Phlox  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  and  not  left 
until  spring.  It  is  usually  late  when  the  seed  is  ready  as  it 
ripens  after  the  frost  in  the  fall.  The  best  way  is  to  cover 
the  seeds  with  sand  instead  of  soil,  for  the  seeds  then  have  a 
chance  to  lift  up  the  sand,  and  as  already  suggested,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cover  them  too  deeply.  If  perchance 
some  of  them  are  washed  out  of  the  ground,  it  need  not  cause  any 
worry  as  they  will  anchor  themselves  again. 

When  plants  are  received  from  a  nursery,  they  should  be 
unpacked  immediately  and  inspected  and  such  care  taken  of 
them  as  they  may  need.  The  best  way  is  to  dip  the  roots  in 
water  when  they  are  received,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  dried  out, 
and,  if  moist,  will  start  growth  more  quickly  than  if  dry.  Our 
aim  is  to  get  as  much  root  action  in  the  fall  as  is  possible,  for  if 
large  roots  form  in  the  fall,  the  plants  will  start  out  in  the 
spring  with  more  vigor  and  hence  larger  and  better  flowers  will 
follow. 

Plant  an  inch  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery,  and  in 
planting  care  should  be  taken  to  spread  out  the  roots  and  plant 
firmly.  Use  the  feet  in  firming  so  that  the  soil  will  be  solid 
around  the  roots.  This  is  very  important  in  fall  planting  for 
if  the  plants  are  not  firm,  the  frost  is  apt  to  heave  them, 
causing  a  good  deal  of  damage  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
Cultivate  the  same  as  any  garden  crop,  that  is,  hoe,  weed, 
and  water  when  necessary. 


TREES  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN’S  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  Wider  Phases  of  Gardening  Fathered  by  a 
Co-Worker  of  the  New  National  Garden  Association 


ggPgHE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  organ- 
11 fa  ml  'zec^  more  t*1311  forty  years  ago,  has  been  during  its  career 
an  imPortant  factor  in  bringing  about  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  forestry  and  in  developing  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  regarding  our  forests  and  what  they  mean  to  our  people. 
This  organization  has  a  membership  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  numbers.  It  is  already  affiliated  with 
the  new  National  Garden  Association  and  has  recently  effected 
a  consolidation  with  the  National  Conservation  Association, 
which  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  done  important  work  in 
the  conservation  field  under  the  direction  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
present  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  1  he  President  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  is  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves, 
formerly  Chief  Forester  of  the  Federal  Forest 
Service,  now  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Yale  University. 

Naturally  the  solution  of  the  forestry  problem 
can  not  be  left  with  the  Government,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  the  individual  states  and  for 
land  owners  and  other  private  individuals  to 


participate  in  the  undertaking.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  is  seeking  to  build  up,  through  its  educational  work, 
a  public  sentiment  which  will  bring  about  legislation  in  the 
different  states  as  well  as  federal  legislation;  and  it  is  reaching 
out  to  stimulate  individuals  throughout  the  country  to  take  a 
part  in  this  wide  enterprise.  The  phases  of  its  activity  are 
many  and  varied,  including  the  protection  of  our  native  plants 
and  flowers,  the  safeguarding  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  our 
country,  intelligent  conservation  of  wild  life  and  of  the  fish 
resources  in  forest  waters.  This  group  of  disinterested  gardeners 
is  also  seeking  to  build  up  the  recreational  uses  of  the  public 
forests  and  parks,  and  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  national 
and  state  parks  and  the  prevention  of  their  commercialization 
and  the  despoiling  of  their  natural  features  in  any 
way. 

Every  citizen  whose  vision  extends  beyond  his 
own  home  plot  into  the  broader,  more  impersonal 
but  none  the  less  vital  field  of  national  gardening 
will  find  in  the  American  Forestry  Association  an 
ally  of  consequence. 


National  Garden  Week  for  1924 

April  20 — 26tk 


H.  A.  Strohmeyer ,  Photo. 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  MR.  WALTER  P.  BLISS,  WENDOVER  FARM,  BERNARDSVILLE,  N.  J. 


HERITAGE 

OMETIMES,  the  touch  of  lichened  hark , 

The  comfort  of  a  tree— 

Means  more  than  mortal  fellowship, 

Or  human  sympathy. 

Mazie  V.  Caruthers 


71/TYSTERIOUS  kinship  of  the  woods, 
d  '  Communion  pagan,  wild — 

Man  s  ancient  heritage,  since  the 
First  Druid  was  a  child! 
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THE  CULT  OF  THE  IRIS  IN  1923 

R.  S.  STURTEVANT 

Secretary  American  Iris  Society 


Novelties  that  Draw  Notice  En  Masse  and  Alone— This  Season’s  Exhibitions  South,  East,  and  West 

Editors’  Note:  The  findings  of  this  connoisseur  will,  we  are  sure,  interest  all  lovers  of  Iris  alert  for  news  of  the  rare  or  the  novel  in  color,  form,  and  habit.  As 
Secretary  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  wide  points  of  contact  with  the  field  of  his  choice  and  has  as  well  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  this 
flower,  upon  the  successful  growing  of  which  his  gardening  efforts  have  been  for  many  years  concentrated. 


f ^  1  IE',  widespread  increase  in  gardens  has  been  paralleled 
wl by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  held  in 
lffp|§g  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  many 
SFir  p?  0f  these  local  exhibitions  have  brought  out  from  thirty 
to  fifty  exhibitors.  Richmond  staged  the  big  Eastern  Show  in 
the  Coliseum  with  notable  returns  and,  as  the  season  advanced, 
Lynchburg,  Wilmington,  Washington,  and  Harrisburg  led  us  on 
to  the  small  but  delightful  Show  at  New  Rochelle  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Meeting  and  a  Field  Day  at 
the  New  York  Botanical  Trial  Grounds.  At  many  of  these 
exhibits  there  were  lectures  on  Irises  and  at  New  Rochelle  an 
unusually  full  display  of  books  and  pamphlets  about  the  Iris. 
Farther  west,  Nashville,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Belvidere,  Freeport,  and  Minneapolis  had  enthusiastic 
meetings  and  there  were  educational  exhibits  in  Redlands, 
Berkeley,  and  Seattle  on  the  Western  Coast.  All  this  tale  of 
successes  is  relatively  unimportant,  however,  to  the  gardener 
who  wishes  new  varieties. 

THE  number  of  novelties  is  bewildering,  and  unfortunately 
the  number  of  prospective  novelties  is  even  greater.  Na¬ 
turally  among  so  many  there  are  few  which  are  clearly  out¬ 
standing  in  all  respects.  Ambassadeur  clearly  ranks  with  Mme. 
Gaudichau  as  both  distinct  and  of  the  finest,  and  yet  many  an 
amateur  has  blandly  said  “Why,  I  have  that,”  as  they  admired 
it  in  my  garden.  If  this  applies  to  Ambassadeur  it  most 
assuredly  applies  to  our  other  fine  novelties  like  Magnifica, 
Ballerine,  Ochracea,  and  even  Dominion,  which  are  less  out¬ 
standing  in  color.  Ochracea,  mis-re-named  Sunset,  is  an  olive- 
colored  thing  with  an  iridescent  flush  of  mauve  on  the  falls. 
Like  Rachel  Fox  and  the  old  Lord  Gray  it  will  have  its  admirers, 
and  it  lights  up  well  indoors,  but  why  it  should  ever  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  in  London  is  beyond  my  understanding.  I  am, 
however,  becoming  less  and  less  sure  in  my  judgments.  Varie¬ 
ties  vary  too  widely  in  different  seasons,  and  gardens,  to  make  a 
snap  judgment  at  all  reliable,  and  perhaps  only  by  both  near  and 
distant  comparisons  of  large  plantings  is  a  true  judgment  en¬ 
tirely  fair. 

In  mass  Georgia  (Farr)  was  an  outstanding  pink,  while  as  a 
sample  in  my  own  garden  it  was  negligible.  I  suspect  that  it 
will  surpass  Dream,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  yet  compare  it  to 
the  new  Susan  Bliss  and  Aphrodite.  Delight,  My  Lady, 
Mid-West,  and  Cygnet,  each  in  their  way,  are  fine  plicatas  and 
Mid-West  (Sass)  heralds  a  new  type  of  flower  that  is  larger  and 
more  charmingly  ruffled  than  M.  Denis’  productions:  Mme. 
Chobaut,  Mme.  Denis,  Mme.  Louesse,  etc.  Mary  Garden 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  this  group.  Damozel  (Morrison)  is 
practically  a  blue-toned  Parisiana  and  equally  fine. 

Undine,  reported  as  extra  early,  Twin  Larches, 

Frank  H.  Thomas,  and  the  many  Bliss  plicatas, 

Dimity,  Camelot,  Princess  Toto,  etc.,  I  have 
not  yet  seen  in  company  formation. 

At  Movilla  Gardens  there  was  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  many  varieties  well  massed  and 
from  a  distance  many  blended  into  one  another 
most  surprisingly.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brand,  A.  E. 

Kunderd,  Toreador,  Red  Cloud,  Mrs.  Cowley, 


Mrs.  Mort  Sanford,  and  Navajo  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  claret  tones  of  Pauline,  Caprice, 
Ed.  Michel,  Powhatan,  and  the  two-toned  Dorman  stood 
out  splendidly  and  merged  in  with  Shrewsbury  and  Tamar — 
the  first  distinct,  despite  its  small  size  because  of  the  vivid 
orange  beard,  and  the  second  for  its  deepening  shade  below  the 
beard.  These  clarets  may  be  difficult  to  handle  with  other 
colors,  but  they  have  a  most  valuable  carrying  quality. 

For  the  most  part  the  novelties  are  chiefly  improvements, 
vast  improvements  very  often,  but  far  less  startling  than  were 
Orifiamme,  Caterina,  and  others  introduced  about  1910. 
Flammenschwert  is  a  clearer  Iris  King  as  per  description; 
Eckesachs,  and  Rheintraube  also.  Personally  1  place 
Dominion,  Ballerine,  Prospero,  and  many  others  in  this  same 
class,  but  I  am  alone  in  that  respect. 

AS  the  visitors  wandered  through  my  hodge-podge  of  a  gar- 
.  den  where  old  and  new,  and  named,  and  never  to  be 
named,  seedlings  and  varieties  are  planted  hit  or  miss,  certain 
colors  and  varieties  caught  their  eye.  The  clear  yellow  of 
Shekinah  and  its  numerous  progeny,  the  richness  of  Archeve- 
que  and  Acheron,  or  Ambassadeur,  the  blush  tints  of  pink 
seedlings,  the  contrasts  of  Tristram  andVicTORiNE,the  blueness 
of  Chester  J.  Hunt.,  Bluet,  or  Du  Guesclin,  all  these  caught 
the  eye.  The  slightly  marked  plicatas  were  popular,  but 
lavenders  and  variegatas  almost  always  evoked  the  remark,  “  I 
have  something  very  like  that.”  Even  Marsh  Marigold  and 
W.  J.  Fryer  did  not  receive  their  proper  meed  of  attention. 
Many  asked  to  see  Lent  A.  Williamson,  or  Magnifica  per¬ 
haps,  but  were  easily  satisfied  with  some  less  rare  sort.  Asia,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  in  good  form  because  I  think  it  will 
prove  a  big  drawing  card.  Troost  and  Steepway  both  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  very  much.  The  first  might  be  compared  to 
Her  Majesty,  which  has  always  been  among  my  favorites,  and 
the  second  is  a  pinker  Quaker  Lady  with  the  same  smoothness 
of  finish  and  charm  of  form.  Valery  Mayet,  though  distinctly 
a  velvety  bi-color,  had  something  of  the  same  color  appeal,  and  I 
remember  Moliere  as  a  deeper,  richer  Merlin.  Joya  has,  on 
snap  judgment,  much  the  deep  tone  of  Mme.  Gaudichau. 

I  confess  to  bewilderment  and  yet  1  am  glad  that  1923  is  to  see 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Mohr’s  seedlings.  A 
number  have  thriven  for  some  years  in  my  garden  in  spite  of  their 
mesopotamica  blood,  and  in  size  and  height  and  carriage  they 
far  outclass  even  Anne  Page,  Lord  of  June,  and  Crusader.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  succeed  in  all  localities.  Prince 
Lohengrin  is,  in  a  way,  but  an  improvement;  Soledad  is 
quite  a  bit  more,  as  it  is  an  intermediate  of  fine  substance;  Mar¬ 
iposa  is  distinct;  Marian  Mohr  comparable 
to  Mile.  Schwartz,  but  even  less  thrifty  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  while  Silverado  suggests  Quaker 
Lady,  but  possesses  a  unique  shading  of  deep, 
dull  lavender  washed  with  violet  and  plumbago 
blue. 

I  fear  that  these  notes  are  but  lists  of  novelties 
and  yet,  perhaps,  even  a  list  of  favorites  may 
prove  something  of  a  pilot  in  so  uncharted  a  sea  as 
our  catalogues  now  present. 
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Fig-marigolds  (Mesembryanthemum)  and  Sedums  cover  and  cling  to  the  rocks  where  the  toes  of 
the  garden  are  in  the  sea;  near  “The  Golden  Gate”  (Cal.);  Mark  Daniels,  Landscape  Architect 

GARDENS  SPLASHED  BY  THE  SEA 

STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN 

Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University 


SOME  of  us  who  have  a  particularly  live  garden  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  go  to  a  summer  home  by  the  sea  during  the 
months  of  J  uly  and  August  cannot  but  regret  the  garden 
left  behind.  However,  our  energy  may  show  itself  in 
building  a  garden  between  the  dwelling  and  the  waves;  and 
oftentimes  with  pitiful  result,  for  the  sea  is  a  jealous  tenant  of 
the  shore;  nothing  of  the  land  is  permitted  within  his  reach. 

It  is  not  wholly  the  high  percentage  of  salt  in  the  soil  that 
makes  the  growing  of  plants  difficult  here,  nor  the  effect  of  the 
salts  in  the  water  upon  the  leaves;  for  the  soil  not  only  has  little 
plant  food  but  it  is  usually  pure  sand  or  heavy  clay,  and  the 
winds  from  off  the  water  at  times  cut  the  plant  foliage  cruelly. 
Yet  nature  makes  few  sea-beaches  a  desert;  some  shore  plants 
are  growing  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  many  showy  garden¬ 


like  plants  thrive  at  the  high-water  mark.  Without  giving  any 
notice  to  marine  algae  and  their  kin — there  is  a  goodly  array  of 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  which  can  find  Maces  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  thrive. 

Annuals  are  often  planted  close  to  the  tide.  Unless  sheltered 
from  high  winds  they  should  be  low  and  of  stiff  growth,  and  a 
narrow  leafage  will  be  a  protection.  The  light  sandy  soil,  if 
manure  be  added,  favors  plenty  of  flowers,  and  most  of  the 
common  sorts  that  like  full  sun  don’t  mind  a  little  salt  in  the 
soil.  But  it  is  not  truly  seaside  gardening  unless  your  planting 
is  sometimes  wet  by  the  tide;  then  strange  things  will  happen. 
Zinnias,  Marigolds  and  Portulacas  can  take  a  sea  bath  and  sur¬ 
vive;  but  Nasturtiums  emerge  as  if  touched  by  a  hard  frost. 

The  planting  may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  though  only 
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one  of  these  would  be  found  usually  at  any  one  place  along 
the  shore.  First,  we  take  the  case  of  a  small  brook  or  spring  of 
fresh  water  that  empties  into  the  sea  through  a  marsh  that  is 
covered  at  every  tide.  At  high  tide  the  fresh  water  becomes 
backed  up  and  very  salty,  perhaps  for  many  yards  upstream; 
this  fact  alone  rules  out  such  aquatics  as  Water-lilies  and 
Forget-me-nots,  for  the  salt  kills  the  foliage.  Then  though  the 
soil  looks  like  a  rich  black  ooze  it  is  heavily  impregnated  with 
salt  and  the  roots  of  many  shore  plants  cannot  abide  it.  Yet 
from  the  brackish  marshes  along  our  Atlantic  coast  we  may 
gather  the  following,  via  the  cultivated  rows  of  the  nursery: 

Cattail  (Typha  latifolia),  Swamp  Rose-mallow  (Hibiscus 
Moscheutos),  Crimson-eye  Mallow  (H.  oculiroseus),  Marsh 
Mallow  (Althaea  officinalis)  but  the  Hibiscus  is  much  more 
showy,  Yellow  Flag  of  Europe  (Iris  Pseudacorus),  Oriental  Flag 
(I.  orientalis),  our  native  Blue  Flag  (I.  versicolor),  Slender  Blue 
Flag  (I.  prismatica),  and  Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  Calamus).  All 
of  these  grow  perfectly  well  in  or  at  the  edge  of  the  fresh  water 
and  do  not  mind  a  brief  salt-water  bath  twice  daily  by  the  tide. 

Just  above  the  fresh  water,  but  still  within  reach  of  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  at  high  tide,  you  may  safely  plant:  Tall  Meadow- 
rue  (Thalictrum  polygamum),  Joe-pye-weed  (Eupatorium 
purpureum),  Boneset  (E.  perfoliatum),  Swamp  Milkweed 
(Asclepias  incarnata),  Swamp  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  terrestris),  * 
Purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria),  and  others,  and  if  high 
winds  during  a  summer  storm  drench  them  with  salt  water  no 
harm  will  be  done  them.  As  all  these  herbs  are  at  their  best  in 
midsummer  they  are  with  us  at  the  time  of  our  vacation.  Only 
where  fresh  water  meets  the  ocean  and  a  humus  soil  is  found  are 
these  to  be  attempted;  on  the  usual  dry  shingle  of  the  beach  no 
planting  can  be  done. 

THE  second  planting  zone  is  along  the  margin  of  flat  marshes 
somewhat  above  the  sea  itself  but  within  reach  of  the  tide. 
The  soil  is  usually  heavy — of  clay  or  marsh  peat — and  even  if 
much  mixed  with  sand  it  is  firm  and  hard.  This  is  the  region 
of  salt-marsh  grasses,  but  flowers,  in  the  garden  sense,  are  found 
there  too.  It  is  not  a  soil  that  can  be  cultivated,  and  highest 
high  water  covers  it  completely;  yet  some  of  the  flowers  of  the 
fields  have  become  at  home  there. 

Seaside  Goldenrod  (Solidago  sempervirens)  is  sure  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  you  should  set  out  more  of  it,  for  it  gives  great  drifts 
of  yellow  in  late  August  and  all  September.  Not  only  does  it 
endure  salt  water,  but  it  thrives  in  hard  ground,  outlasts  the 
planter,  and  its  thick  root-leaves  are  always  green.  And  in  the 
garden  it  is  particularly  to  be  desired  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  its 
kind  that  do  not  spread,  but  remain  in  a  solid  clump.  Along 
with  it  you  will  find  the  steel  blue  of  Marsh  Rosemary  (Limonium 
carolinianum).  This  is  not  offered  by  dealers,  but  you  get  even 
better  effects  from  the  use  of  the  similar  Sea  Lavender  of  Europe 
(Statice  Limonium)  and  others,  as  S.  latifolia,  S.  Gmelini,  S. 
tatarica,  S.  speciosa,  etc.  Put  them  on  the  little  dry  ridges 
in  the  salt  marsh  and  forget  that  the  high  tide  will  cover  them. 

The  same  steel  blue  in  taller  plants  is  afforded  by  the  Sea 
Hollies,  particularly  Eryngium  aquaticum  and  E.  yuccaefolium 
of  our  country  and  E.  maritimum  of  Europe.  The  only  difficulty 
with  these  plants  is  their  slow  recovery  after  planting.  The 
Silver-weed  (Potentilla  Anserina)  gives  patches  of  silvery 
foliage  as  glistening  as  the  salt  deposit  about  it,  while  Sea 
Lungwort  (Mertensia  maritima)  gives  great  masses  of  blue-green 
leaves  in  spring.  The  little  blue  ilowers  are  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing;  it  gives  no  show  as  a  garden  plant,  so  it  is  not  offered  by 
dealers.  In  the  sandy  areas  the  Beach  Pea  (Lathyrus  mariti- 
mus)  gives  patches  of  purple  blossoms  all  summer;  Old- Woman 
(Artemisia  stelleriana)  can  be  planted  for  its  white  silvery 
foliage;  many  members  of  the  Pea  and  composite  families  should 
be  tried  out  on  the  salt  beaches.  Many  native  marine  flowering 
herbs  and  grasses  are  there  already  thriving  without  cultivation. 

Way  below  the  high-water  mark  stands  the  Marsh  Elder 
(Iva  frutescens)  in  long  lines  along  the  beach.  It  is  both  shrub 
and  herb,  some  three  feet  high,  and  looks  like  a  young  Hydrangea 


in  its  summer  leaves,  but  in  early  fall  it  blossoms  out  like  the 
Wormwood,  whose  cousin  it  is.  Its  great  value  is  the  green 
foliage,  green  until  late  autumn,  that  carries  the  shrub  line  far¬ 
thest  toward  the  ocean.  Right  back  of  it,  well  in  reach  of  high 
tides,  is  the  place  for  the  related  Groundsel-tree  (Baccharis 
halimifolia),  a  stout  erect  shrub  often  ten  feet  high.  The  small 
green  leaves  give  it  a  distant  effect  of  a  Willow,  and  the  foliage 
is  good  even  after  hard  frosts.  The  whitish  flowers  are  never 
noticed,  but  when  the  female  plant  goes  to  seed  in  September 
a  fleecy  white  veil  is  laid  over  the  whole  bush.  No  salt  water 
planting  is  complete  without  this  shrub,  and  it  is  easily  bought 
for  it  has  its  uses  also  in  upland  fields. 

THE  third  planting  zone  offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
massed  garden  effects;  this  is  above  the  normal  high  water 
but  often  washed  and  splashed  by  the  waves  in  storm.  Here 
the  soil  is  rather  light — it  is  not  stretching  the  truth  to  call  it 
mostly  sand — and  the  waves  and  wind  carry  it  about  in  storm. 
This  is  the  critical  zone — between  wind  and  water — and  stout 
shrubs  are  needed  to  hold  the  soil  and  shelter  the  lawn  and 
garden  beyond;  few  herbs  can  stand  the  strain,  but  had  better 
be  planted  on  the  land  side  of  this  shrub  belt.  Right  down  on 
the  firing  line  will  go  our  Beach  Plum  (Prunus  maritima)  and 
the  Sand  Cherry  (P.  pumila)  embedded  in  the  drifting  sands 
while  Beach  Grass  (Ammophila  arenaria)  grows  among  them. 

These  can  be  backed  by  Salt-tree  (Halimodendron  haloden- 
dron)  from  central  Asia,  and  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamnoides)  from  Europe.  These  are  decorative  in  leaf  and 
flower  or  fruit,  but  their  great  service  is  their  ability  to  withstand 
the  salt  of  the  soil  and  air.  For  a  show  of  flowers  we  can  depend 
upon  an  array  of  Tamarisk  from  May  to  September,  beginning 
with  Tamarix  parviflora,  followed  by  T.  gallica,  T.  odessana, 
T.  chinensis,  and  T.  hispida,  the  main  differences  (from  our  present 
point  of  view)  being  in  the  season  of  bloom,  though  some  of  them 
are  tender  in  the  north.  Willows  will  help  in  many  places,  and 
for  the  narrow  silvery  leaf  effect  and  many  slender  erect  supple 
stems  that  bend  but  do  not  break  in  the  wind  use  the  Osier 
Willow  (Salix  viminalis).  And  to  make  an  impenetrable  thorny 
thicket  use  plenty  of  Matrimony-vine  (Lycium  halimifolium) 
or  the  larger-leaved  Chinese  Matrimony-vine  (L.  chinense) 
if  you  can  buy  it.  The  tiny  scarlet  tomato-like  fruits  are  as 
ornamental  in  winter  as  any  Barberry. 

Behind  this  defense  we  may  grow  Roses,  some  of  the  native 
species,  as  Shining  Rose  (Rosa  virginiana),  Smooth  Wild  Rose 
(R.  blanda),  Bristly  Rose  (R.  nitida),  all  very  alike,  then 
Sweet  Brier  Rose  (R.  rubuginosa),  and  plenty  of  Ramanas  Rose 
(R.  rugosa)  in  red  and  white.  These  won’t  be  as  tall  as  in  the 
rich  soil  of  a  lawn,  but  the  flowers  will  be  as  profuse. 

Now  we  are  really  away  from  the  tide  but  not  the  salt  spray  in 
high  wind  and  tide,  and  we  build  our  summer  barrier  of  shrubs 
with  broader  leaves,  such  as  Alder  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus 
Frangula),  Gray  Dogwood  (Cornus  racemosa),  Silverberry 
(Elaeagnus  argentea),  Hoptree  (Ptelea  trifoliata),  Sumacs  (Rhus 
typhina,  R.  glabra,  R.  copallina),  Arrow-wood  (Viburnum 
dentatum),  Withe-rod  (V.  cassinoides),  and  other  relatives  of 
these  shrubs  adapted  to  these  conditions. 

The  advance  guard  of  evergreen  conifers  is  the  Red  Cedar 
(Juniperus  virginiana),  and  Arborvitae  (Thuya  occidentalis) 
is  close  behind.  Among  the  large  trees  the  first  is  White  Spruce 
(Picea  alba)  and  then  the  sparse-leaved  Pines,  as  Pitch  Pine 
(Pinus  rigida),  Scrub  Pine  (P.  virginiana),  and  Gray  Pine  (P. 
Banksiana) ;  these  must  not  be  reached  by  the  tide  for  long  at  a 
time,  but  they  endure  all  the  salt  the  wind  throws  upon  them. 

Behind  such  a  screen  as  this  any  plants  may  be  grown,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nearness  of  salt  water,  that  the  soil  will  allow. 
Once  out  of  reach  of  the  salt  spray  the  sea  is  no  longer  a  factor, 
but  soil  and  wind  are  the  elements  to  be  overcome.  The  sea  is 
even  a  friend  to  the  garden,  for  milder  and  more  even  winters 
are  the  rule  near  the  sea  as  compared  to  the  same  latitude  inland ; 
so  plants  of  supposed  doubtful  hardiness  in  your  latitude  will 
often  endure  your  winters  and  its  winds. 


c<  Bayberry  Land.  ” 


tKe  Seaside  Garden  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin 

At  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Photographs  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 
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This  rich  display  of  bloom  is  achieved  not  by  rare  exotics  but  by  the  adroit  arrangement  and  massing  of 
everyday  plants  which  we  all  know  and  grow — Phlox,  Geraniums,  Zinnias,  Marigold,  Ageratum,  Alyssum, 
Stock  and  so  forth — a  convincing  use  of  the  beauty  that  lies  at  the  disposal  of  any  and  every  gardener 
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Tke  National  G  arden  Association 

President:  Leonard  Barron,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Mr.  Frederick  Newbold,  Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Sherman. 

Cooperating  Societies:  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild;  American  Dahlia  Society; 
American  Iris  Society;  Ontario  Horticultural  Association;  American  Forestry  Association; 
Women’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 


SN  THE  three  short  months  of  its  life  The  National 
Garden  Association  has  swept  up  from  a  mere  hope, 
earnestly  launched  as  a  sequel  to  Garden  Week,  to  a 
powerful  organization  with  many  thousands  of  mem 
bers.  I  ts  offer  of  service  met  a  wide-spread  need,  and  letters  are 
coming  by  every  mail  and  from  every  state  expressing  approval 
of  this  garden  service. 

It  has  drawn  to  it  in  cooperation  the  leading  garden  authorities 
of  the  country  and  many  prominent  organizations.  Backed  by 
the  weight  of  this  membership,  the  Association  is  working 
earnestly  to  secure  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  plant  quaran¬ 
tine  so  as  to  permit  a  general  and  easy  acquisition  of  new  and 
rare  plants  by  every  gardner.  This  is  of  interest  to  every  gardener. 


SO  MANY  requests  have  come  to  the  Association  for  the 
names  of  state  ilowers  that  we  are  publishing  the  list  of 
those  which  we  learn  have  already  been  adopted: 


Kansas . 

Maine . 

Louisiana.  )  .  . .  . 
Mississippi  \  .  . .  . 

Missouri . 

Virginia  . 

Maryland . 

West  Virginia.  / 
Washington...  ) 
North  Carolina 

Delaware . 

Alabama  / . 

Nebraska  \ . 

Connecticut.  . .  . 

Arkansas  / . 

Michigan  ( . 

Florida . 

California . 

Indiana . 


Sunflower 
Pine  Tree 

Magnolia 

Hawthorn 
Dogwood 
Black-eyed  Susan 

Rhododendron 

Daisy 

Peach  Blossom 
Goldenrod 
Mountain  Laurel 
Apple  Blossom 

Orange  Blossom 
Golden  Poppy 
Carnation 


Nevada . 

Sagebrush 

New  Mexico  . .  . . 

Cactus 

Oklahoma . 

M  istletoe 

Vermont . 

Red  Clover 

Wyoming . 

Illinois . )  . 

Indian  Paintbrush 

New  Jersey.  .  (  . 
Rhode  Island?. 

Violet 

Wisconsin..  .  .  )  . 
New  York . 

Rose 

Iowa . 

IVild  Rose 

North  Dakota . . 

IVild  Prairie  Rose 

Colorado . 

Columbine 

Idaho . 

Syringa 

Kentucky . 

Trumpet  Vine 

Massachusetts.  . 

Mayflower 

Montana . 

Bitter  Root 

New  Hampshire  . 

Lilac 

Ohio . 

Red  Carnation 

Some  thirty-eight  states  and  thirty  flowers  are  thus  included, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  remaining  states  are  doing 
along  these  lines. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  states,  interest  in  the  state  flower  has 
been  shown  by  pulling  and  plucking  that  flower  for  sale  and 
decorations  until  these  various  flowers  have  been  all  but  ex¬ 
terminated.  In  Connecticut  the  Mountain  Laurel  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  to  protect  the  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
Vermont  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  “game  laws.”  To 
help  in  this  national  work  of  conservation,  The  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society  is  bending  every  effort,  and  each  of  its 
various  state  chapters  is  active  in  ways  that  will  bear  results  of 
ever  increasing  value  throughout  the  years.  Each  chapter 
issues  very  interesting  leaflets.  To  become  an  annual  member 
of  this  Society  costs  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per  day  and 
such  membership  entitles  you  to  these  exceedingly  timely  papers. 

The  Association  is  very  proud  of  having  as  a  cooperating 
member  the  American  Forestry  Association,  whose  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chapter  is  establishing  State  Forest  Monuments  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  for  future  generations  unusual  or  historic 
groves  of  trees  or  any  natural  features — a  phase  of  national 
gardening  with  appeal  for  us  all. 

The  National  Garden  Association  hopes  to  see  wild  flower  and 
conservation  laws  passed  in  each  state  and  will  lend  its  aid  to 
any  organization  working  to  that  end. 


HAVE  you  some  flower  that  you  prefer  to  all  others,  making 
it  the  special  feature  of  your  garden?  There  are  active  so¬ 
cieties  which  focus  their  energies  on  the  development  of  a  number 
of  the  different  favorite  flowers  and  which  issue  valuable  booklets 
on  culture,  newest  varieties,  and  other  things  of  interest  to  the 
grower.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  and  how  you 
can  reach  any  of  the  following  organizations  concentrating 
on:  Roses,  Iris,  Orchids,  Sweet-Peas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Peonies. 

HOW  often  has  your  club  wished  for  a  lecture  on  gardens! 

If  your  club  is  a  member  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  you  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  a  new 
lecture,  “The  Way  to  the  Good  Small  Garden” — a  $500.00 
gift — has  been  presented  to  the  Federation  by  the  Garden  Club 
of  America.  This  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Walter 
Little  (Art  Chairman),  15  Plymouth  Street,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

And  if  you  are  a  county  agent,  or  agricultural  instructor  or 
soils’  specialist  the  Association  will  tell  you  where  you  can  se¬ 
cure  lantern  slides  on  several  phases  of  “Soil  Liming.” 

ALTHOUGH  Garden  Week  is  over,  it  is  still  bringing  in 
.  interesting  reports  of  work  accomplished  at  that  time  by 
clubs.  These  programmes  are  so  filled  with  helpful  suggestions 
for  other  communities  that  we  should  like  to  tell  of  them  all. 
Lack  of  space  limits  us  to  brief  mention  of  a  few. 

In  a  large  city  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  district,  a  plan  was 
adopted  that  would  prove  very  effective  in  the  residential 
section  of  any  large  city.  Each  block  elected  a  chairman  who 
appointed  committees  to  attend  to  the  sanitation,  improvement, 
and  beautifying  of  that  block.  These  chairmen  worked  with  the 
city  committee  so  that  the  best  plans  might  be  adopted  and  the 
whole  city  be  working  along  similar  lines.  Each  block  in  such 
a  campaign  could  adopt  a  flower,  back  yards  could  be  thrown 
together  to  make  community  lawns,  flower-beds,  tennis  courts, 
etc.  This  plan  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  come  to  our  attention. 

In  Winter  Park,  Florida,  the  Garden  Club,  working  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  offered  eight  “Town  Improvement 
Prizes,”  these  to  be  awarded  to  property  owners,  tenants,  owners 
of  vacant  property,  churches,  schools,  or  any  organization  own¬ 
ing  property.  The  object  of  this  contest  was  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  everyone  in  the  town  so  that  it  might  become  the 
loveliest  city  in  the  state.  There  is  a  suggestion  here  for  every 
live  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FOR  your  own  garden  or  club,  would  you  not  like  these 
booklets?  They  may  be  yours  for  the  asking: 

Insect  Enemies  of  Chrysanthemums  Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets 
The  Propagation  of  Plants  Garden  Competitions  &  Flower  Shows 

Bird  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them  Home  Gardening  in  the  South 
Planting  and  Care  of  Street  Trees  Planting  Schedule  for  Florida 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  Planting  Schedule  for  Alabama 

And  would  you  not  like  a  list  of  desirable  books  for  the  study 
of  wild  flowers? 

IF  YOU  expect  to  be  in  or  near  New  York  City  August  3-5  and 
are  interested  in  Gladiolus,  do  not  fail  to  go  to  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  to  see  the  rare  and  lovely  exhibit  of  these 
“  Poor  Man’s  Orchids.”  This  Garden  is  well  worth  visiting  at 
any  time. 


Write  to  The  National  Garden  Association  For  Help  with  your  Garden  Problems — It  is  Always  at  your  Service! 
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An  American  home  in  the  Philippines  sheathed  in  flowering  shrubs;  Palms  and  roof  making  an  odd  study  in  fringes 


HOW  THE  GLADIOLUS  BEHAVES  IN  THE  TROPICS 

FORMAN  T.  McLEAN 

Former  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology,  University  of  Philippines 

Ice  a  Factor  In  Stimulating  Growth — Flower  Through  All 
the  Twelvemonth — “Maid  of  the  Mist”  as  a  Best  Parent 


S«HAT  most  deservedly  popular  flower,  the  Gladiolus,  is 
IflM  W  successfully  invading  the  tropics  and  is  one  of  the  few  of 
|ffcj|  our  familiar  garden  flowers  to  do  so.  One  pictures  the 
Ppp?  tropics,  with  constant  summer,  as  a  land  of  flowers;  that 
is  particularly  true  of  Honolulu,  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific, 
where  the  native  Hibiscus  and  many  other  tropical  flowers 
are  at  their  best.  Most  tropical  flowers  wither  the  same  day 
they  are  gathered,  and  there  is  a  dearth  of  satisfactory,  lasting 
cut  flowers.  For  this  purpose  the  Gladiolus  is  preeminent, 
and  those  grown  in  Hawaii  are  first  class. 

Since  Gladiolus  have  succeeded  in  Hawaii,  their  behavior 
nearer  to  the  equator  is  of  interest.  The  Philippines  more 
nearly  typify  the  truly  tropical  climate  than  does  Hawaii, 
being  both  hotter  and  wetter.  It  rains  during  seven  to  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  not  with  occasional  showers,  but  with 
heavy  tropical  downpours  every  afternoon.  American  sorts 
of  even  such  hot  weather  plants  as  Geraniums,  Tea  Roses, 
Corn,  Tomatoes,  and  Lima  Beans  languish  in  the  steaming  air 
and  saturated  soil  of  the  wet  season.  So  Gladiolus  were  tried 
in  the  Philippines  with  some  misgivings.  They  were  tested 
quite  thoroughly  in  my  garden  at  the  Philippine  College  of 
Agriculture,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Manila,  for  five  years. 

The  first  planting  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tropical 
rainy  season,  in  February,  1916.  Profiting  by  experience  with 
other  temperate  plants  there,  they  were  given  a  porous  soil, 
rich  in  humus  and  with  good  drainage.  Growers  may  object 
to  too  much  humus  for  Gladiolus  in  “the  States,”  but  it  was 
surely  justified  in  the  Philippines.  The  plants  grew  vigorously 
to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  flowered  profusely  during 
April  and  May.  The  blooms  were  fully  the  equals  of  those  of 
similar  varieties  in  “the  States, ”  and  were  quite  as  satisfactory 
and  lasting  as  cut  flowers.  The  return  of  the  rainy  season  in 
late  May  did  not  damage  them.  They  dried  off  normally  in 
July,  and  the  yield  of  both  cormels  and  corms  was  good.  Plant¬ 
ings  were  subsequently  made  at  all  seasons  with  equal  success. 
Gladiolus  may  be  had  in  bloom  every  month  of  the  year  in  the 


TWO  TYPES  OF  GLADIOLUS  FOR  THE  TROPICS 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  (at  left),  of  the  nanceianus  group,  blooms  freely 
in  the  Philippines  but  the  stock  “runs  out’’  quickly.  Argo  (at  right), 
a  primulinus  hybrid,  thrives  and  persists  well  in  the  tropics 
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The  Garden  Magazine,  August,  1923 


“THE  CROSSROADS 
OF  THE  PACIFIC” 

Hedge  of  Hibiscus  and  Royal 
Palms  in  a  Hawaiian  garden 
at  Honolulu  where  many  trop¬ 
ical  plants  are  at  their  best 


WHERE  EAST 
MEETS  WEST 

This  garden  at  Haleiwa  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  shows 
a  curious  and  wholly  pleasant 
merging  of  Oriental  and  West¬ 
ern  landscape  art 


Philippines,  and  they  need  no  special  care,  except  to  provide 
good  drainage  and  full  sunlight. 


ALL  the  summer-blooming  types  of  Gladiolus — the  Lem- 
l  oinei,  gandavensis,  Childsii,  primulinus,  and  large-flowered 
varieties  seemed  to  thrive  and  blossom  well,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  The  early  blooming  so-called  “  Baby 
Gladiolus”  of  the  autumn-planted  Colvillei,  nanus,  and  ramosus 
types  did  not  thrive.  The  really  fine  popular  large-flowered 
sorts — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Niagara,  America,  Panama,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pendleton,  Principine,  Purity,  Peace — gave  excellent 
blossom  stalks,  and  could  be  had  the  year  around  by  proper 
distribution  of  plantings.  For  spring  and  summer  flowers, 
conns  from  the  United  States  could  be  planted  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  June  for  a  succession  of  bloom.  Australian  corms 
proved  excellent  for 
Thanksgivingand  Christ¬ 
mas  ilowers.  TheAustra- 
lians  take  great  interest 
in  the  Gladiolus  and 
grow  particularly  fine 
ones  near  the  southwest 
coast  of  Victoria.  Au¬ 
gust  and  September 
plantings  produced  blos¬ 
som  stalks  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  through  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s. 

The  growing  of  im¬ 
ported  Gladiolus  in  the 
Philippines  thus  proved 
easy.  The  maintenance 
of  native-grown  stocks  of 
them  was  an  entirely 
different  matter.  The 
experience  with  the  first 


lot  of  corms,  harvested 
in  July,  1917,  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  difficulties 
encountered.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  two  and  a  half 
months  later,  a  few  of 
the  corms  of  some  prim¬ 
ulinus  hybrids  began 
to  sprout  while  still  in 
the  storeroom,  and  a 
number  of  both  sprouted 
and  unsprouted  corms 
were  planted.  Then  some 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Gladiolus  in  the  tropics 
began  to  appear.  The 
majority  of  the  corms  re¬ 
fused  to  sprout  in  the 
warm,  moist  soil,  and 
many  remained  dormant 
until  the  primulinus  corms,  after  flowering  and  completing 
their  growth,  were  dug  the  following  March.  These,  and  a 
number  of  others  kept  continuously  in  storage,  rested  from 
seven  to  fourteen  months.  The  corms  of  the  primulinus  sorts 
and  of  a  few  others  which  grew  after  a  short  rest,  were  as 
vigorous  and  blossomed  as  freely  as  newly  imported  ones. 
The  majority  of  the  other  sorts,  which  rested  for  long  periods, 
were  weakened  by  it  and  usually  failed  to  bloom  a  second 
time.  Cormels  of  the  primulinus  varieties  likewise  throve, 
while  those  of  most  other  sorts  failed  completely. 


AFTER  this  rather  disappointing  experience,  records  were 
.  kept  of  the  behavior  of  a  number  of  individual  corms. 
The  primulinus  sorts:  primulinus  major,  primulinus  sulphureus, 
and  a  number  of  unnamed  seedlings,  rested  in  storage  from  two 
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and  a  half  to  five  months,  averaging  three  and  a 
half  months.  They  often  gave  two  blossomings 
in  a  year.  Most  of  the  large-flowered  sorts 
— Mrs.  Francis  King,  Panama,  Princeps, 
and  others — remained  dormant  for  about 
ten  and  a  half  months.  America  rested 
fourteen  months  and  deteriorated  rap¬ 
idly. 

Some  seed  and  corms  which  had 
failed  to  grow  were  put  in  the  icebox, 
and  after  a  month  in  moist  sand  they 
started  growth  while  still  on  the  ice. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  hi¬ 
bernation  as  a  winter  rest,  due  to 
cold  or  dryness,  but  Gladiolus  were 
stimulated  to  growth  by  combined 
cold  and  moisture.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  primulinus  hybrids,  which 
grew  after  a  short  rest  without  chill¬ 
ing,  1  think  most  clearly  indicates 
the  reason  for  this.  One  parent  of 
these  sorts,  the  Maid  of  the  Mist 
(Gladiolus  primulinus)  comes  from  the 
Victoria  Falls  region  of  tropical  Africa, 
where  there  is  no  distinct  winter.  Most 


of  the  other  cultivated  Gladiolus,  though  they  are 
complex  hybrids  of  many  species,  are  de¬ 
rived  mainly  from  Cape  species,  from  sub¬ 
tropical  South  Africa  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  normally  have 
cool  winters,  and  apparently  have  come 
to  require  cold  to  start  them  growing. 
While  many  sorts  of  Gladiolus  may 
be  successfully  flowered  in  the  trop¬ 
ics,  and  at  all  seasons,  those  derived 
from  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  as  one 
parent  adapt  themselves  to  such 
conditions  easiest.  The  recently 
introduced  late  flowering  hybrids 
derived  from  the  closely  related 
species,  G.  quartinianus,  may  prove 
equally  adaptable,  although  they 
were  not  tried  in  the  Philippines. 
Flower  lovers  in  the  tropics  may 
use  Gladiolus  in  their  gardens  quite 
as  effectively  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  among 
the  very  few  familiar  flowers  to  thrive 
in  the  humid  tropics. 


The  Hibiscus  makes 
a  fine  outdoor  display 


SUNS  AND  STARS 

T.  DABNEY  MARSHALL 

Narcissus  in  a  Mississippi  Garden  Whose  Forebears 
Came  from  Shakespeare’s  England  More  Than  a  Cen¬ 
tury  Ago — Gold  and  Silver  Crowned  Beauties  that 
Joyfully  Reappear  Season  After  Season  in  the  South 


Mi  YOU  yearn  for  suns  and  stars  in  your  garden?  Would 
you  welcome  salvers  of  silver  and  chalices  of  beaten 
gold — trumpets  from  elf-land,  where  odors  not  sounds 
are  the  melodies?  When  the  winter  is  wearing  to  its 
end  and  your  heart  has  almost  died  of  hunger  for  blossoms  in 
the  yard,  would  you  like  one  week  to  see  the  beds  of  your  garden 
just  a  stretch  of  sodden  brown  with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of 
green  and  then  the  week  after  to  look  upon  such  a  dazzle  of  gold, 
such  heaps  of  stars  that  you  think  the  spirit  of  your  garden  must 
have  plundered  the  high  heavens  of  all  their  treasures? 

If  you  would,  plant  Narcissus! 

Would  you  like  a  class  of  plants  that  have  all  the  merits  of 
other  flowers,  and  but  few  of  their  defects?  Would  you  like  a 
floral  family  which  has  not  a  black  sheep  in  the  flock  and  upon 
whose  cheeks  a  dingy  color  is  unknown?  Would  you  like  the 
beds  in  your  yard  and  the  vases  in  your  home  to  be  filled  with 
brightness  from  late  in  February  until  the  middle  of  April  and 
sometimes  nearly  into  May?  Do  you  wish  flowers  that,  when 
cut,  will  keep  for  days  and  days  and  can  be  shipped  a  thousand 
miles  and  arrive  as  fresh  as  when  you  dashed  the  morning  dews 
from  their  hearts? 

If  you  do,  plant  Narcissus! 

Do  not  be  stingy  with  them.  Plant  them  not  by  the  dozens 
but  by  the  hundreds.  Plant  them  in  sheets  and  masses  and  you 
will  be  simply  astounded  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  display. 


Plant  them  in  narrow  four  .oot  beds  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  grasses  and  shrubs  and  you  will  have  highways  of  gold  for 
the  fairies’  feet.  A  single  Narcissus  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  but 
a  thousand  are  unspeakably  glorious. 

“If  you  have  but  two  loaves  of  bread,”  says  a  prophet  wise  in 
his  day,  “sell  one  and  buy  Hyacinths  for  your  soul.”  Do  not  do 
it.  Sell  the  extra  loaf  all  right  enough,  but  invest  in  Narcissus. 
Hyacinths  are  clumsy  and  gaudy  and  their  bulbs  fade  away 
after  a  season  or  so.  Narcissus  are  graceful,  exquisite  in  color, 
and  persistent.  They  are  among  the  hardiest  of  our  flowers. 
They  fill  you  with  shame,  blooming  as  they  will  under  gross 
neglect  and  responding  so  gratefully  to  cultivation  and  care. 

Glorious  Resurrection  After  Battle 

BEFORE  the  Civil  War  my  mother’s  yard  was  full  of  them. 

Her  grandmother  had  brought  them  to  Mississippi  when 
they  moved  there  from  Virginia  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
That  grandmother’s  grandmother  had  brought  the  original 
stock  from  the  old  home  in  England.  Perhaps  Shakespeare 
had  seen  and  was  thinking  of  their  ancestors  when  he  spoke  of 
the  “  Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the 
winds  of  March  with  beauty.”  Perhaps  their  descendants 
danced  for  Wordsworth  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Windermere  and 
suggested  “thought  that  did  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 
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My  mother’s  flowers  were  not  the  giant  super  Narcissus, 
which  the  Holland  hybridizers  are  giving  us  now.  They  were 
just  the  early  white  Polyanthus,  the  Campernelle  Jonquils,  the 
Trumpet  Majors,  Butter-and-eggs,  and  the  little  round-petaled, 
yellow,  deliciously  scented  Jonquil,  whose  breath  could  sweeten 
even  the  hand  of  a  Lady  Macbeth.  They  were,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  lovely,  though  they  can  not  compare  with  the 
insolent  spectacular  beauty  of  the  newcomers  from  Holland. 
I  hese  run  almost  four  inches  in  diameter  and  are  so  large  that 
you  hardly  believe  your  eyes  and  say  to  yourself  even  when 
looking  at  them  that  no  Daffodil  was  ever  that  big  outside  of 
dreams  or  a  catalogue. 

In  May,  1863,  a  battle  was  fought  in  and  around  that  garden 
— horses  charged  over  its  beds  and  borders,  cannon  crushed  down 
its  soil :  acrid  airs  blasted  its  blooms.  Amid  the  riot  of  its  bloom 
on  that  far  May  day  soldiers  gave  up  their  lives  in  order  that 
others  might  carry  the  flag  to  victory.  They  mingled  their 
blood  with  the  flame  of  the  flowers.  Some  of  them  were  buried 
there,  and  above  their  dust  the  Roses  glowed  like  broken  hearts. 
In  the  deserted  garden  they  slept  until  the  Government  removed 
them  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Vicksburg. 

Five  years  after  the  war  was  over  my  father  brought  his 
family  back  to  the  plantation.  The  dwelling  house  had  been 


“STARS”  IN  MRS.  WILDER’S 
ROCK  GARDEN 

Narcissus  runs  like  a  line  of  light 
along  the  path  in  Louise  Beebe 
Wilder’s  new  garden  at  “Little 
Balderbrae,”  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
lending  pleasant  height  and  con¬ 
trast  to  the  low-growing  rock  plants 
which  fill  the  chinks  with  color 


burned.  There  was  not  even 
a  heap  of  ashes  to  mark  its 
site.  It  was  as  though  it  had 
never  been.  Nature  had  in¬ 
solently  reasserted  her  sway 
over  the  garden.  Docks  had 
invaded  its  beds  and  Black¬ 
berries  found  there  a  home. 
In  the  wild  tangle  of  weeds 
and  briers  a  few  Roses  tena¬ 
ciously  clung  to  life.  Their 
blooms  were  small,  their  per¬ 
fumes  faint,  like  sighs  from 
lips  longing  for  “days  that 
are  no  more.”  As  it  was 
summer  when  we  returned, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the 
Narcissus.  But  when  the 
spring  returned  they  flashed 
among  the  weeds  a  thousand 
blooms.  It  was  as  though 
the  Milky  Way  had  fallen, 
set  not  with  its  tiny  twink- 
lers  of  pale  pearl  but  ablaze 
with  the  large  glad  stars  of 
the  mad  naked  summer  night 
of  which  Whitman  so  raptur¬ 
ously  sang. 

We  transplanted  all  of 
them  to  our  new  garden. 
There  they  came  back  to 
their  pre-war  loveliness.  We 
have  some  of  the  stock  yet. 
To-day  in  my  garden  the 
little  sweet  Jonquil  is  greet¬ 
ing  the  mocking-bird  with 
the  same  odors  its  ancestors 
sent  up  to  the  skylark  in 
English  airs. 

If  you  are  convinced  and  are  going  to  have  masses  of  Nar¬ 
cissus,  get  busy  and  buy  them  now.  If  you  do  not,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  get  them  in  the  future.  For  the  Federal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board  still  lives  and  the  quarantine  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  In  thirty-four  months  an  embargo  on  Narcissus  goes  into 
effect.  When  I  tell  you  that  we  import  annually  from  abroad 
more  than  sixty  million  Narcissus  and  that  all  the  novelties  and 
finer  varieties  originate  in  and  are  only  to  be  had  from  Holland 
and  England,  you  can  have  some  idea  of  what  this  embargo  will 
mean!  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  assault  and  battery, 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder,  upon  beauty.  For  fifteen  years 
I  have  bought  Narcissus  and  from  houses  all  over  the  United 
States  and  never  a  disease  in  a  bulb. 


Crowned  Heads  in  Stately  Procession 

TO  GET  this  six  or  eight  weeks  of  bloom  of  which  1  speak, 
you  must  plant  different  varieties.  No  one  kind  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  blooms  more  than  a  week  or  two.  There  are  early  and 
late  varieties.  Some  catalogues  list  more  than  two  hundred. 
If  one  is  just  like  another  except  for  a  slightly  more  crinkled 
trumpet  or  a  cup  with  the  thirtv-third  of  an  inch  more  of  scarlet, 
then  it  gets  a  different  name  and  sells  at  a  much  higher  price.. 
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The  first  to  bloom  are  the  Trumpet  Majors,  the  Campernelle 
jonquils,  and  the  white  Polyanthus.  1  have  seen  them  crowding 
the  snows.  When  these  begin  to  fade,  the  Sir  Watkin  begins 
to  flower.  There  is  a  Narcissus!  The  color  is  perfect,  a  pale 
gold;  the  shape  is  grace  itself.  It  is  hardy  and  multiplies  like 
an  immigrant  family  from  the  Near  East.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
giants,  but  under  intensive  cultivation  responds  gloriously  and 
produces  blooms  of  large  size  and  enduring  substance.  As  Sir 
Watkin  is  waving  farewell  Empress  comes  into  flower.  This  is 
a  bi-color,  yellow  trumpet  and  white  petals.  It  is  not  quite 
large  enough,  its  stems  are  rather  short,  but  it  does  furnish 
flowers  in  myriads  and  delivers  the  goods.  Duke  of  Bedford 
which  blooms  about  the  same  time  is  superb.  It,  too,  is  a  bi¬ 
color.  It  is  expensive  and  does  not  multiply  like  Empress. 
Midway  between  the  Trumpet  Majors  and  the  Sir  Watkin 
come  King  Alfred  and  Tresserve.  They  are  the  giants.  King 
Alfred  has  the  most  beautiful  crinkles  in  its  trumpets  and  is  of 
deep  gold.  It  is  very  popular  and  not  too  high-priced.  Tres¬ 
serve  is  larger,  sends  up  longer  stems,  and  holds  up  its  head 
better  than  any  other  Narcissus  I  have  seen.  Both  of  these 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  you  can  soon  work  up  a  good  stock 
of  them.  They  do  not  multiply  like  Empress  and  Sir  Watkin, 
but  then  the  finer  flowers  never  are  prolific.  The  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  holds  inexorably  in  the  floral  kingdom.  What  you 
gain  in  one  direction  you  will  lose  in  another. 

After  Empress  comes  Emperor— 
as  is  fitting.  Until  the  coming  of 
King  Alfred  and  Tresserve  and  their 
compeers  Emperor  reigned  in  unchal¬ 
lenged  supremacy.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  very  beautiful,  and  the 
shape  is,  I  think,  about  the  most 
graceful  of  them  all.  Blooming  at 
the  same  period  is  Van  Waveren’s 
Giant — the  largest  Narcissus  in  my 
garden  and  the  enchantingly  lovely 
bi-color,  Weardale  Perfection.  It  is 
my  best  bi-color.  I  go  into  raptures 
every  time  1  gather  a  bloom,  but  it  is 
neither  very  hardy  nor  prolific.  It 
has  been  on  the  market  for  many 
years,  but  is  still  very  expensive.  1 
think  our  summers  are  too  hot  and 
too  damp  for  it.  I  believe  it  would 
thrive  in  northern  Tennessee  and  in 
Kentucky.  I  think  a  grower  could 
make  a  fortune  out  of  it.  Contem¬ 
poraneously  with  these  is  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener.  This  is  pure  white  in  petals  and 
has  the  faintest  lemon-colored  cup. 

It  is  also  fairly  hardy,  but  is  mis¬ 
named.  Indeed,  Lord  Kitchener  is  so 
dainty  that  you  are  reminded  of  those 
marquises  who  masquerade  as  shep- 
erdesses  in  Watteau’s  pictures  and 
would  have  been  at  home  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  la  Pompadour  and  all  those 
lovely  ladies  who,  Villon  tells  us,  are 
with  les  neiges  d’antan. 

The  long  procession  of  beauty  is  now 
almost  over.  Late  in  March  and  early 
in  April  Barri  conspicuus  and  its  type 


begin  to  pass  by.  Barri  conspicuus  is  exquisitely  colored,  very 
dainty,  and  a  glorious  sight  in  the  garden.  It  is  very  hardy  and  is 
a  good  multiplier,  but  its  petals  lack  substance  and  it  is  not  as 
good  a  keeper  as  many  others.  With  this  are  blooming  the  Poetaz 
varieties.  These  are  crosses  between  Narcissus  poeticus  and 
Narcissus  polyanthus.  The  clusters  do  not  bear  as  many 
flowers  as  their  Polyanthus  ancestry,  but  they  bloom  much 
later,  following  in  this  their  poeticus  parentage.  The  best  of 
them  is  Narcissus  Poetaz  Elivira.  Winding  up  the  procession 
are  the  Poeticus  and  Mrs.  Langtry  and  others  of  her  type.  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  a  late  dwarf;  both  she  and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  also 
the  Poeticus  are  valuable  because  they  lengthen  out  the  pro¬ 
cessions. 

Coaxing  My  Lady  Caprice 

OF  COURSE,  you  must  have  a  few  doubles;  but,  much  as  I 
hate  to  admit  it,  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  most  beautiful  of  these  is  the  Silver  Phoenix.  When  grown 
to  perfection  its  flowers  look  like  miniature  Duchesse  de  Ne¬ 
mours  Peonies.  Indeed,  one  visitor  did  so  mistake  it  and  said 
she  was  amazed  to  see  a  Peony  blooming  in  March.  But  you 
seldom  get  such  results.  Out  of  twenty-five  bulbs  you  are  lucky 
if  you  get  five  or  six  perfect  blooms.  Orange  Phoenix  is  not 
quite  so  beautiful  but  is  quite  as  spuiffv  as  Silver  Phoenix. 

Narcissus  alba  plena  odorata,  the 
gardenia-flowered  Narcissus,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  daintiest  of  all.  but  it  will 
simply  do  nothing  for  me.  I  buy  and 
buy  them.  They  bloom,  a  bulb  or  so, 
the  first  season  and  then,  as  in  the  old 
hymn,  “there  is  nothing  but  leaves, 
nothing  but  leaves.”  But  I  am  not 
going  to  give  it  up.  Away  with  such 
a  thought!  No;  I  shall  try  it  in  differ¬ 
ent  situations,  I  shall  give  it  different 
soils  and  different  exposures.  Maybe 
after  much  trying  1  shall  succeed.  It 
is  so  lovely — just  like  a  small  sweet 
Gardenia,  but  with  that  soft  pearly 
luster  that  is  only  found  on  bulbous 
flowers. 

Besides,  if  we  gardeners  always 
succeeded  with  what  we  planted, 
would  not  gardening  lose  some  of  its 
fascinations  and  thrills?  1  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  poker,  so  I  garden.  Indeed, 
in  all  the  evils  that  beset  the  garden 
I  always  find  the  seeds  of  things 
good — in  all  of  them  except  those 
abominable  plant  embargoes  that 
would  make  the  United  States  a 
floral  China.  1  am  not  a  Ku  Klux. 

I  believe  in  law  and  order,  but  I  feel 
tempted  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  organizing  the  gardens  of  the  world 
into  an  Anti  Plant  Board  Society. 
Whose  motto  should  be  “  Plant-Board 
delenda  est.”  If  1  should  delenda  it, 
would  1  not  become  immortal,  being 
deathlessly  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  liberty  and  flowers? 


THE  TRUE  JONQUIL 

This  small,  yellow,  short-trumpeted 
flower  lays  rightful  claim  to  the 
name  of  Jonquil  (Narcissus  Jon- 
quilla)  often  erroneously  applied  to 
its  kinsman,  the  long-trumpeted 
Daffodil;  both  belong  to  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  clan 


Set  against  the  circling  green  of  Cedars  the  fountain 
presides  over  this  stretch  of  garden,  a  kindly  genius 
dispensing  refreshment.  Not  often  is  so  happy  a 
solution  found,  or  one  where  deliberate  planning  is 
so  successfully  eclipsed  by  a  sense  of  informal  friend¬ 
liness — Apple  trees  with  their  air  of  homely  com¬ 
fort,  the  pleasantness  of  such  familiars  as  Foxglove, 
Ferns,  Tall  Larkspur  and  the  squatting  little  Pansies 
at  their  feet.  Garden  of  Mrs.  Edgerton  Winthrop, 
Syosset,  Long  Island 
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In  Tranquil  Mood 


Midsummer  Gardens 

Photographed 

by 

Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


More  and  more  we  of  America  are  coming  to  an 
appreciation  of  gardening  in  its  freer  aspects. 
The  banishing  of  the  gilt  sofa  and  the  conversion 
of  the  “parlor”  into  the  “living-room”  have  been 
companioned  by  wiser  ways  with  gardens  too — 
we  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  method 
once  so  much  in  vogue  of  forcing  nature  into  some 
preconceived  mould;  the  old  distortions  of  “clip¬ 
ped”  trees  and  “mosaic  beddings”  no  longer  find 
favor;  artificiality  is  being  supplanted  by  a 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  plant’s  own 
tastes,  and  so  we  have  inviting  gardens  like  this 
of  Mr.  Kenneth  Van  Riper  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  grasses  and  vines  and  sturdy  dwarf  Pines 
scramble  about  at  will 
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|T  IS  a  singular  fact  that  the  shrubs  and  trees  with  con- 
spicuous  blossoms  hardy  in  the  colder  parts  of  this 
country,  and  in  Europe,  which  are  first  to  open  their 
itlosi  flowers  in  the  spring  are  natives  of  the  Orient. 

The  Forsythias  which  inaugurate  the  gladsome  season  with  a 
galaxy  of  golden  bells  are  of  Chinese  origin,  and  in  friendly  ri¬ 
valry  we  enjoy  the  Japanese  Magnolia  stellata  with  its  lovely 
pure  white  stars.  Often  these  spring  jewels  are  harshly  buffeted 
by  late  frosts  ere  winter  is  finally  banished,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  such  beauty  can  brave  the  wintery  blasts  of  the  cold  north. 
The  native  woody  plants  which  blossom  in  early  spring  have  in¬ 
conspicuous  flowers  and  it  is  not  until  the  Shad-bushes  (Amelan- 
chiers)  burst  into  bloom  that  West  vies  with  East  in  floral  beauty. 

Whilst  winter’s  hand  is  yet  heavy  on  the  land,  the  Witch- 
hazels  boldly  put  forth  their  star-shaped,  yellow  blossoms,  but 
the  native  Hamamelis  vernalis  is  overshadowed  by  its  more 
brilliant  Chinese  and  Japanese  relatives.  The  European  For- 
sythia  opens  its  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  its  Asiatic  sisters, 
but  is  dimmed  by  their  greater  beauty.  Not  until  the  Lilacs 
blossom  does  Europe  compete  with  eastern  Asia  in  wealth  of 
showy  flowers.  The  Peach,  the  Almond,  and  the  Apricot  are 
Asiatic;  the  white-flowered  Cherries  of  Europe  are  cold  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  pink-flowered  Asiatic  sisters;  the  Magnolias 
and  Crabapples  of  America  flower  after  their  Asiatic  relatives. 
Wistaria,  the  most  glorious  climber  hardy  gardens  enjoy,  is 
also  from  the  Orient.  And  our  indebtedness  is  just  as  great 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All  our  most  popular  races  of 
Roses  are  of  Oriental  origin  and  so,  too,  are  Chrysanthemums, 
the  glory  of  the  autumn  blossoms.  Peonies  and  Primroses, 
China  Asters  and  Lilies  are  very  largely  of  east  Asiatic  origin. 

I  ndeed,  our  debt  to  the  Orient  for  hardy  plant  material  is  greater 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  two  most  common 
hedge  plants  in  America,  Thunberg’s  Barberry  and  the  so-called 
Californian  Privet,  are  natives  of  Japan.  The  Peach  and 
Apricot  hail  from  China  and  this  same  country  has  given  us 
the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and  the  Grape-fruit.  To  tell  in  detail 
of  all  the  plants  the  Orient  has  given  to  our  gardens  would  re¬ 
quire  a  bulky  volume,  but  as  we  proceed  some  glimmering  of  the 
rich  dowry  showered  upon  us  will  be  seen. 

The  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  describe  the  plants  as 
to  tell  the  means  by  which  they  reached  us.  Last  month  we 
bade  good-bye  to  South  Africa,  as  in  May  we  did  to  Australia, 
and  from  either  of  these  lands  it  seems  a  far  cry  to  China  and 
Japan.  Deep  oceans  and  many  thousands  of  miles  separate 
these  regions  and  yet  the  same  chain  of  events  led  to  their  dis¬ 
covery  and  to  the  introduction  of  plant  material. 


Antiquity  of  China’s  Influence 

"THE  nations  of  the  East  are  old,  very  old,  and  the  peoples  enjoyed 
*  a  high  standard  of  civilization  and  were  cultured  when  those  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  were  sunk  in  savagery.  China  was  a 
nation  when  the  Pharaohs  ruled  in  Egypt.  Of  the  first  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  nations  of  the  Levant  we  have  no  knowledge. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Chinese  armies  penetrated  as 
far  westward  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Chinese  sway  was  maintained 
there  for  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries.  Probably  during  this  period 
the  Walnut  ( Juglans  regia )  and  Vine  ( Vitis  vinifera)  were  brought  from 
that  region  into  China  and  such  fruit  trees  as  the  Peach  and  the  Apri¬ 
cot  carried  to  Persia  together  with  silk  and  other  Chinese  articles.  The 
wealth  of  China  reached  the  peoples  of  Persia  and  the  Levant,  but  how 
much  intercourse  there  may  have  been  is  not  known. 

In  A.  D.  65  a  deputation  was  sent  to  India  to  obtain  the  sacred  books 
and  authorized  teachers  of  Buddhism  which  the  Emperor  intended  to 
publicly  introduce  into  China.  This  religion  has  exercised  an  all- 
powerful  influence  over  the  peoples  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan, 
moulding  their  culture,  inculcating  and  fostering  a  love  for  flowers. 
Buddha  himself  made  famous  the  Bo-tree  of  India  ( Ficus  religiosa )  and 
his  disciples  in  succeeding  generations  and  in  other  lands  have  done 
the  same  for  other  trees  like  the  Ginkgo  (Ginkgo  biloba),  a  Linden 
( T .  Miqueliana),  Juniperus  chinensis,  Thuja  orientalis,  such  shrubs  as 
Paeonia  moutan  and  such  herbs  as  N elumbium  speciosum.  From  China 
Buddhist  apostles  carried  to  Korea,  and  from  Korea  to  Japan,  a  great 
many  flowers  still  favorites  to  all  three  lands.  Further,  they  intro¬ 
duced  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  did  much  to  improve  the  ma¬ 
terial  life  of  the  people  they  proselyted  among.  This  grand  old  re¬ 
ligion  is  now  somewhat  decadent  in  these  lands,  but  in  the  temple- 
grounds  everywhere  are  still  to  be  found  fine  trees,  many  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  herbs  in  choice  variety. 

To  the  illustrious  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  lived  many  years  in 
China  during  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  we  owe  the  first 
authentic  account  of  that  mighty  empire  and  of  many  of  the  vegetable 
productions  used  there  for  economic  purposes.  His  account  sounded 
so  marvelous  that  it  was  unbelieved  by  the  Venetians;  indeed,  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  19th  century  that  his  veracity  was  properly  es¬ 
tablished.  After  his  memorable  travels  and  the  wanderings  of  Friars 
Odoric  and  Marignolli  in  eastern  Asia  early  in  the  14th  century, 
China  was  shut  off  from  European  access  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  1516. 

IN  MAY,  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India,  and  the  Portuguese 
I  established  themselves  at  Goa  on  the  west  coast.  For  a  century 
they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  India  and  the  countries  to  the 
eastward,  the  richest  regions  of  the  known  world — the  Indies.  The 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  the  lodestone  of  geographical  enterprise  in  the 
1  5th  and  1 6th  centuries,  the  greatest  era  in  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
world’s  history.  Columbus  in  1492  striving  to  find  a  westerly  route 
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SOME  GIFTS  OF  THE  ORIENT  TO  AMERICA 

“It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  shrubs  and  trees  with  conspicuous  blossoms  hardy  in  the  colder  parts  of  this 
country,  and  in  Europe,  which  are  first  to  open  their  flowers  in  the  spring  are  natives  of  the  Orient.” 
Wisteria,  Azalea,  Japanese  Yew  (right)  and  Japanese  Holly  (left  against  the  house  where  the  Wisteria 
meets  the  ground)  at  the  Long  Island  home  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Coe,  “Planting  Fields”,  Oyster  Bay 
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to  the  Indies  discovered  America  and  the  “New  World’’  was  added  to 
western  knowledge. 

After  establishing  themselves  in  India  the  Portuguese  pushed  their 
discoveries  eastward.  In  1 5 1 1  they  conquered  Malacca  and  from  there 
in  1516  one  of  them,  Captain  Raphael  Pestrello,  took  passage  in  a 
Chinese  junk  and  reached  Canton.  In  1517  a  small  Portuguese  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Ferdinando  Andrade  reached  Canton  and  was 
permitted  to  trade  there.  In  1537  the  Portuguese  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Macao  and  have  maintained  themselves  there  ever  since. 
During  the  height  of  their  sea-power  they  had  other  trading  stations 
on  the  coast  of  China — Amoy  and  Ningpo  for  example — but  these  hold¬ 
ings  were  precarious  and  temporary. 

If  the  Portuguese  introduced  any  ornamental  plants  into  Europe 
from  China  history  has  no  record  of  them.  But  of  the  famous  medi¬ 
cines  and  drugs  of  China  the  Portuguese  traded  largely  in  camphor, 
cassia-bark,  rhubarb,  china-root,  galangal,  and  others.  They  also 
introduced  the  Sweet  Orange  from  China  into  Portugal.  Tradition 
says  that  Juano  de  Castro,  Viceroy  of  India  from  1545  to  his  death  in 
1548,  sent  a  living  tree  of  the  Chinese  Orange  to  Lisbon  to  the  garden 
of  Count  St.  Laurent.  The  value  of  that  most  estimable  fruit,  the 
orange,  is  probably  more  highly  appreciated  to-day  than  ever  before, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  the  present  age  to  understand  the  enormous  value 
the  Middle  Ages  attached  to  medicines  of  vegetable  origin. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  Botanic  Gardens 
originated  as  gardens  to  cultivate  medicinal  plants.  The  earliest 
botanical  writings  are  “herbals”  and  treatises  very  largely  devoted 
to  extolling  the  curative  properties  possessed  by  plants  in  general. 
To  the  cultivation  and  classification  of  these  plants  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses  both  gardening  and  botany  owe  their  origin.  The  wonderful 
old  Chinese  herbal,  the  “Pun  Tsao, ”  is  one  of  the  most  famous  works 
on  medicinal  plants  in  any  language.  The  development  of  gardens  to 
adorn  the  home  surroundings  and  the  growing  of  flowers  purely  for 
aesthetic  reasons  came  into  being  as  nations  developed  culture  and 
leisure.  Thus  it  is  that  the  love  of  flowers  and  gardens  is  innate  in 
such  old  peoples  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  And  it  is  fitting  that 
China  (whose  medicines  were  favored  above  all  others)  should  also 
possess  a  wealth  of  flowers,  many  of  which  to-day  are  the  most  familiar 
and  most  prized  possessions  of  Western  gardens.  That  my  readers 
may  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  our  indebtedness  to  both  China  and 
Japan  I  tell  of  each  country  separately;  but  geographical  discoveries 
and  trade  intercourse  by  Western  nations  in  a  large  measure  synchron¬ 
ized. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  Philippines  in  1 543  and  made  several 
more  or  less  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  trading  posts  in  China,  but 
our  gardens  owe  nothing  to  this  race.  The  Dutch  were  the  next  great 
sea-power  to  arise,  and  one  by  one  Portuguese  possessions  were  taken  by 
them.  In  1380  the  power  of  Portugal  began  definitely  to  wane;  in 
1655  Ceylon  was  captured  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  this  nation 
became  mistress  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  Dutch  made  many  attempts 
to  establish  themselves  in  China  and  had  resort  to  much  that  was 
both  obsequious  and  undignified,  but  little  success  attended  all  their 
efforts.  They  established  themselves  in  Formosa  and  built  Fort  Zea- 
landia,  the  modern  Takao.  In  Japan  they  were  more  successful  and 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  enjoyed,  along  with  the  Chinese  and  under 
galling  restrictions,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  that  land. 

Thirty-six  years  after  the  re-discovery  of  China  by  the  Portuguese 
the  first  Christian  missionaries  made  their  appearance  there.  In 
1332,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Jesuit,  started  from  Goa  in  a  royal  vessel 
and  landed  at  Sancian,  an  island  near  Macao,  where  the  Portuguese 
had  a  settlement.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  beginning 
missionary  work  among  the  Chinese  and  died  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival.  Thirty  years  later  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  China  and  among  them  was  Matthaeus  Ricci,  who  holds  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  history  of  Chinese  missions. 

The  Gardener’s  Debt  to  the  Jesuits 

TO  THE  Jesuits  the  world  is  profoundly  indebted  for  its  knowledge 
of  things  Chinese,  and  not  least  are  garden-lovers  under  obligation 
to  them  for  making  known  the  rich  floral  wealth  of  that  land.  Quite 
naturally  the  economic  plants  and  medicines  were  the  first  vegetable 
products  the  Jesuits  wrote  about  and  the  information  they  supplied 
was  duly  set  forth  by  the  early  writers  of  books  on  China.  All  the 
early  works  on  China  give  prominence  to  the  many  valuable  economic 
plants  the  country  is  remarkable  for.  In  1656  a  Jesuit,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
Michael  Boym,  published  a  work  entitled  “  Llora  Sinensis,”  but  this 
gives  an  account  of  only  twenty-two  plants  of  which  the  majority  be¬ 
long  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Twenty-one  are  represented  by  en¬ 


gravings,  and  three  of  the  plants  figured — the  Pine-apple  ( Ananas  saliva ) , 
Guava  ( Psidium  Guajava),  and  Custard-apple  ( Anona  squamosa) — are 
American.  The  presence  of  these  plants  in  China  at  this  early  date  is 
a  most  interesting  fact,  especially  since  they  already  possessed  estab¬ 
lished  Chinese  names. 

The  first  seeds  of  plants  from  northern  China  and  the  first  dried 
specimens  from  that  region  were  sent  by  a  Jesuit,  Lather  d’Incarville, 
a  Lrenchman,  who  is  commemorated  by  the  genus  Incarvillea,  well- 
known  for  its  beautiful  flowers.  Lather  d’Incarville  was  born  in  1706 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Lrench  botanist,  Bernard  de  Jussieu. 
In  1740  he  joined  the  Chinese  mission  of  Jesuits  and  died  at  Peking  in 
1757.  D’Incarville  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Chinese 
plants  and  amassed  a  fine  collection  of  dried  specimens  which  were 
sent  to  Paris.  A  few  only  were  described  at  the  time,  and  the  bulk  re¬ 
mained  undetermined  for  more  than  a  century,  until  1882  to  be  exact. 
It  was  d’Incarville  who  sent  to  Paris  seeds  from  which  were  raised  in 
Europe  the  first  of  such  famous  trees  as  Sophora  japonica,  Ailanthus 
altissima,  Cedrela  sinensis,  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  Gleditsia  sinensis 
and  such  well-known  shrubs  as  Syringa  villosa,  Caragana  chamlagu, 
Lycium  chinense,  Vitex  incisa  and  the  invaluable  China  Aster  ( Calli - 
stephus  chinensis). 

Another  Jesuit,  Joannis  de  Louriero,  a  Portuguese,  published  the 
first  post-Linnaean  flora  of  southern  China,  under  the  title  of  “Llora 
Cochinchinensis  ”  in  1788.  These  most  worthy  men  were  typical  of 
many  other  of  their  own  and  other  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  world’s  sum  of  knowledge. 
Their  footsteps  have  been  worthily  followed  by  others  and  especially 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  by  such  Lrench  priests  as  Ar- 
mand  David,  J.  M.  Delavay,  J.  A.  Soulie,  P.  Farges,  E.  Bodinier; 
and  an  Italian,  G.  Giraldi.  All  are  dead,  but  their  names  recur  in 
many  garden  plants,  the  work  they  did  lives,  and  our  gardens  are  the 
more  beautiful  in  consequence. 

The  Three  Great  Forces  of  Discovery 

SEA-POWER,  trade,  and  religion  are  the  three  forces  that  have 
made  the  great  lasting  world  conquests  and  this  is  well  shown  by 
the  story  of  plant  introductions. 

As  Britain  rose  to  be  mistress  of  the  oceans  so  she  pushed  her  trade 
and  established  herself  a  warden  of  the  Seven  Seas.  In  1637  English 
ships  first  visited  Canton  and  in  1684  by  force  of  arms  England  ob¬ 
tained  a  foothold  in  Canton  and  this  she  has  never  relinquished. 
Slowly  but  inexorably  she  forced  trading  concessions  at  other  points 
on  the  China  coasts  few  of  which  have  ever  been  abandoned. 

On  December  31,  1622,  a  Royal  Charter  to  the  English  East  India 
Company  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  this  old  trading  com¬ 
pany,  parent  of  many  others,  our  gardens  are  immensely  indebted. 
Its  business  was  trade,  but  in  furtherance  of  that  it  acquired  and  ad¬ 
ministered  vast  areas  in  India,  lesser  ones  in  Malaya,  and  several  posts 
in  China.  It  traded  in  all  and  every  sort  of  marketable  commodity, 
adding  both  wealth  and  prestige  to  England.  All  concerned  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  waxed  prosperous  and  its  directors  became  patrons  of  art 
and  science.  With  Sir  Joseph  Banks  directing  the  development  of 
Kew  Gardens  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  East  India  Company  were  enlisted  to  introduce  useful 
and  ornamental  plants  from  India  and  China.  The  close  of  the  1 8th 
century  saw  plants  pouring  into  England  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  not  least,  where  merit  be  considered,  from  China. 

The  first  dried  specimens  of  Chinese  plants  to  reach  Europe  were 
gathered  by  surgeons  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ships.  One  Samuel 
Brown  seems  to  have  been  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Keir,  and  Barclay.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to  James  Petiver  and 
Leonard  Plukenet  who  describe  and  figure  a  number  of  them  in  their 
books  published  early  in  the  1 8th  century.  The  largest  collection  was 
that  of  James  Cunningham  who  reached  the  Chusan  Islands  in  1701 
and  remained  there  until  1703.  Among  his  plants  figured  by  Petiver 
are  the  familiar  Gardenia  florida;  Vegetable  Lamb  ( Cibotium  barometp)', 
the  early  flowering,  fragrant  Chimonanthus  fragrans;  the  Chinese 
Persimmon  ( Diospyros  kaki);  the  well-known  Sophora  japonica;  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica ;  and  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  named  for  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  the  most  valuable  Chinese  conifer. 

The  Birthplace  of  Our  Roses 

THE  earliest  plant  introductions  from  China  were  from  Canton 
into  India  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  early  in  the  1 8th 
centuries.  Among  them  were  the  China  Monthly  Rose  ( Rosa  chinensis) 
and  its  small  flowered  variety  semperflorens  which  were  afterward 
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erroneously  taken  to  be  natives  of  India  and  became  generally  known 
as  Bengal  Roses.  In  India,  under  a  different  climate,  these  Roses  gave 
rise  to  other  forms.  These  were  carried  to  the  Mauritius  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  later  to  Europe  where  they  became  part  parents 
of  our  Hybrid-perpetual  and  Hybrid-tea  Roses  of  the  present  era. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  ships  plied  directly  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Canton  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
carried  many  plants  to  England  which  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  more  famous  gardens.  Bv  this  means  came  such  familiar  plants 
as  Gardenia  florida,  Koelrenteria  paniculata,  Lagerstroemia  indica, 
Malus  spectabilis,  Camellia  japonica,  Dianthus  chinensis,  Lychnis  cor- 
onata,  Osmanthus  fragrans,  Celosia  coccinea,  Amarantus  cruentus, 
Cordyline  terminalis,  Rbapis  flabelliformis,  Pteris  serrulata,  the  Yulan 
(. Magnolia  liliflora)  and  its  purple  flowered  relative  M.  obovata. 

In  those  days  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  constantly  at  war 
with  one  another  and  all  ships  were  armed.  Fights  at  sea  were  of 
common  occurrence.  It  is  told  of  the  Japanese  Sago-palm  ( Cycas 
revoluta )  that  Richard  Warner  of  Woodford  in  Essex  received  the 
plant  from  Captain  Hutchinson  about  1758.  His  ship  being  attacked 
by  the  French,  the  head  of  the  plant  was  shot  off,  but  the  stem  being 
preserved  produced  several  heads  which  being  taken  off  produced  as 
many  plants. 

A  Tribute  to  John  Reeves 

THE  greatest  name  in  connection  with  the  East  India  Company’s 
plant  introduction  work  is  that  of  John  Reeves  who  was  born  on 
May  1,  1774,  the  youngest  son  of  a  clergyman,  at  Westham  near 
London.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  John  Reeves  was  educated 
at  Christ’s  Hospital  and  afterward  entered  the  office  of  a  tea  broker. 


In  1808  he  joined  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  and  in  1812 
proceeded  to  China  as  an  Assistant  and  subsequently  became  Chief 
Inspector  of  Tea  in  the  Company’s  establishment  at  Canton.  John 
Reeves  was  a  remarkable  man  and  very  keenly  interested  in  natural 
history  and  the  varied  natural  productions  of  China.  His  principal 
correspondent  for  some  years  after  his  arrival  in  China  was  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  China,  1812-31, 
he  contributed  largely  to  English  horticulture  and  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  in  particular;  not  only  by  his  own  direct  shipments 
but  also  by  collecting  plants  during  the  spring  and  summer,  establish¬ 
ing  them  in  pots  previous  to  the  shipping  season  and  then  commend¬ 
ing  them  to  the  care  of  the  captains  of  the  Company’s  ships  to  whom 
he  succeeded  in  communicating  the  enthusiasm  which  animated 
himself.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  and  sent  home  all  that  he 
found  most  rare  and  beautiful  among  living  plants  in  the  gardens  of 
Canton  and  the  vicinity.  He  was  either  the  immediate  or  indirect 
source  from  which  Western  gardens  derived  the  first  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Moutan  Peonies,  the  Chinese  Primrose, 
the  famed  Dendrobium  nobile,  that  most  glorious  hardy  climber  Wistaria 
sinensis,  and  many  other  treasures. 

Not  a  Company’s  ship  at  that  time  sailed  for  Europe  without  her 
decks  being  decorated  with  the  small,  portable  greenhouse  which 
preceded  the  Wardian  case.  If  we  think  for  a  moment  what  these 
plants  have  meant  togardens.we  can  agree  that  John  Reeves  was  truly 
one  of  the  Nestors  of  horticulture.  He  died  on  March  22,  1856,  as 
widely  regretted  as  he  was  known  and  respected.  The  genus  Reevesia, 
of  which  R.  tbyrsoidea  is  a  well-known  species,  was  named  for  him  by 
Lindley;  in  ornithology  he  is  commemorated  by  the  wonderful  Reeves’ 
Pheasant  ( Symraticus  Reevesii)  which  had  remarkably  beautiful 
plumage  and  a  tail  more  than  five  feet  long. 


TWO  SOUTHERN  PLANTS  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 


HENRY  E. 

Ki  TERE  is  a  delightful  plant  for  the  flower  garden,  Gaura 
A'l  Lindheimeri,  only  occasionally  found  listed  in  seed 
tel  catalogues  and  consequently  not  nearly  as  well  known 
l,fiC  in  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  its  native  state  of 
Texas  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  for  our  Northern  gardens 
it  may  well  be  counted  as  an  annual,  although  1  have  had  plants 
now  and  again  live  through  the  winter  in  Massachusetts. 

It  belongs  to  the  Evening  Primrose  family,  of  which  it  may 
well  claim  to  be  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  looking  member. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  slender,  branching  stems,  tinged 
with  rose  in  the  bud  and  opening  white.  It  is  not  a  profuse 
blooming  plant  at  any  time,  but  rather  a  steady  performer  from 
July  till  frost.  Planted  in  groups  of  three  or  more  in  a  mixed 
border  it  is  most  effective,  and  I  remember  it  as  especially 
pleasing  when  used  as  a  “dot”  plant  in  a  bed  of  pink  Verbenas. 

In  one  of  the  new  crop  of  seed  catalogues  the  Mexican  Tulip 
Poppy  (Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia)  is  figured  with  its  near 
relative  the  Eschscholtzia,  or  California  Poppy.  Advice  con- 
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cerning  the  sowing  of  the  seed  so  as  “to  avoid  having  the  plants 
too  dense”  is  seemingly  meant  for  both.  I  can  well  understand 
this  concerning  the  Eschscholtzia,  which  has  invariably  given 
me  a  “near  enough”  one  hundred  per  cent,  germination,  but 
not  so  the  Hunnemannia.  1  have  several  times  sown  this  out¬ 
doors  about  mid-May,  sometimes  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
Eschscholtzia,  but  each  time  it  has  disappointed  by  its  poor 
germination.  It  may  have  been  just  “luck,”  but  I  have  heard 
others  complain  of  this  too. 

The  safe  way,  1  find,  is  to  raise  this  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot¬ 
bed,  sowing  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  two-inch  pot  and  thinning 
out  to  one  seedling  if  need  be.  Very  few  blanks  have  occurred 
this  way.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  plant  that  it  is  well  worth  any 
extra  trouble  to  get  it  started.  With  its  finely  divided  glaucous 
leaves  and  lovely  tulip-like  flowers  of  clear  yellow,  it  is  sure  to 
please  in  the  garden  and  is  excellent  for  cutting.  Furthermore, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  last  to  bow  before  the  destroying  hand  of 
Jack  Frost. 


Red  Maple  in  old  Greek  loving-cup  of  copper  (above)  by  Miss 
Margaret  F.  Shaw,  Department  of  Botany,  Vassar  College,  N.  Y., 
whose  prize-winning  dish  of  Sweet-peas  is  shown  on  page  359;  a 
slight  complexity  in  the  crossing  of  twigs  near  the  centre  of  the 
composition  being  perhaps  the  only  defect  in  this  simple  and  telling 
Japanesque  arrangement 

Dogwood  in  a  Danish  vase  of  hand-wrought  silver  (at  left)  by  Mrs. 
Ole  K.  Olsen  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  awarded  H igh  Commendation, 
(see  page  390);  arrangement  of  flowers  excellent  but  somewhat  out  of 
proportion  to  receptacle  whose  smallness  suggests  instability 

Lavender  Stocks,  yellow  Snapdragons  and  pink  Darwin  Tulips  in  a 
tan  and  sand  colored  Japanese  vase  (below)  by  Miss  Mary  Hayden 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  an  arrangement  the  beauty  of  which  is  won  by 
color  and  mass  rather  than  line,  the  balance  and  harmony  between 
flowers  and  vase  being  particularly  good.  Received  Honorable 
Mention  (see  page  390) 


Dandelion  seed  globes  in  a  brass  bowl,  by 
Mrs.  James  H.  Heald,  Jr.  of  Oak  Park, 
Ill.,  a  unique  and  excellently  balanced 
arrangement  whose  shape  rhythm  (see 
Prof.  White’s  article,  page  83,  Oct.  1922) 
is  slightly  marred  by  too  uniform  length 
of  stem  in  the  three  globes  near  centre  of 
composition 
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Showy  Lilies  (Lilium  speciosum  rubrum),  white  with  crim¬ 
son  spots,  in  dish  of  soft  old  blue  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Heald, 
J  r.  of  Oak  Park,  1 11. ;  a  delightfully  balanced  Japanesque  ar¬ 
rangement  which  won  an  Honorable  Mention  (see  page  390) 


Double  Cosmos,  pink  and  rose,  in  white  china  bowl 
with  variously  colored  flowers  on  rose  border  by 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Burnett  of  Lynchburg,  Va.;  this  pleasing 
composition  was  awarded  Second  Prize  (see 
page  390)  despite  a  slight  lack  of  shape  balance 


Arrangements  of  Merit 
in  the 

Recent  Competition 

(See  also  pages  390  and  359) 


Apple  blossoms  in  a  dish  of 
antique  Hibachi  figured  in 
red  and  blue  by  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Fox  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
awarded  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  (see  page  390) ;  a  charm¬ 
ingly  restrained  arrange¬ 
ment  with  great  beauty  of 
line  affording  interesting 
contrast  to  its  vis-a-vis  on 
the  opposite  page;  would 
have  showed  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  if  placed  away  from 
the  picture 


Pale  lilac  and  gold  Iris  (I.  japonica)  in  an  ancient 
Japanese  vase  of  dull,  dark-red-clouded  bronze  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Berry  of  Redlands,  Cal.;  awarded  High 
Commendation  (see  page  390);  the  only  criticism 
being  possibly  the  slight  heaviness  of  the  receptacle 
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THE  FELICITOUS  FINALE 

An  Announcement  of  the  Awards  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Competition  for  Attractive  Flower  Arrangements 

IT  WAS  a  genuine  pleasure  to  look  over  the  two  hundred-odd 
entries  submitted  in  the  Cut  Flower  Arrangement  Contest 
which  closed  on  May  first  and,  when  hung  for  judging,  these 
photographs  made  a  surprisingly  arresting  display,  affording 
the  student  of  ilower  arrangement  a  perhaps  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  comparison.  We  regret  that  our  readers,  in 
particular  those  whose  interest  in  the  art  of  handling  cut  blooms 
led  them  to  participate  in  the  recent  competition,  could  not  have 
enjoyed  and  profited  by  seeing  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Loosely,  the  arrangements  might  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  depending  upon  mass  and  diversity  of  color  for  their  effect 
(see  page  388,  arrangement  by  Miss  Mary  Hayden);  those 
dependent  primarily  upon  line  and  giving  the  character  of  the 
individual  plant  free  play  (see  arrangement  by  Mrs.  James  H. 
Heald,  Jr.,  page  389).  This  second  type  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
as  Japanese  because,  fine  students  of  nature,  their  sensitive 
appreciation  never  permits  them  to  thwart  or  distort  floral 
forms.  But  with  all  due  gratitude  to  Japan  for  having  pointed 
the  way,  the  trained  intuition  may  be  trusted  to  evolve  some¬ 
thing  personal  and  even  characteristically  American,  some¬ 
thing  in  tune  with  our  clime  and  folk  feeling,  rather  than  content 
itself  with  merely  slavish  imitation.  For  instance,  we  should 
never  mistake  Miss  Shaw’s  prize-winning  arrangement  of 
Sweet-peas  (page  359)  for  the  Japanese, and  yet  it  pleases  because 
imbued  with  the  thoughtful  restraint,  the  consideration  for  the 
natural  ways  of  flowers  upon  which  the  Orient,  older  and  in  some 
things  wiser  than  we,  bases  all  its  arts. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  individual  notice  to  each  of 
the  many  entries,  few  of  which,  however,  lacked  some  attractive 
feature,  though  a  number  unfortunately  failed  in  some  essential 
requirement,  through  photographic  inadequacy  or  a  conflict  of 
interest  between  arrangement  and  background.  And  be  it 
said  in  passing,  a  suitable  setting  is  half  the  victory — give  the 
flowers  a  chance,  don’t  put  them  against  a  picture  (See  page 
389,  arrangement  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox),  wall-paper,  or  chintz 
that  draws  attention  to  itself  and  away  from  them! 

The  following  friends  of  gardening  generously  served  as 
judges,  each  bringing  to  the  problem  the  specialized  discern¬ 
ment  of  his  or  her  particular  province  and  achieving  in  this 
fusion  of  four  diverse  and  trained  viewpoints  an  unbiased  and 
intelligent  judgment: 

E.  A.  White,  Professor  of  Floriculture,  Cornell  University 

Max  Schling,  Decorative  Florist,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Neal,  Flushing  Garden  Club 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt,  Garden  Photographer,  New  York  City 

The  awards  are  as  follows,  the  prize-winning  arrangements 
and  a  number  of  others  appearing  on  pages  359,  388,  389: 

ist  Prize  (Fifty  Dollar  Flower  Vase  in  silver  by  Caldwell) 
- — Miss  Margaret  F.  Shaw,  Dept,  of  Botany,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


2nd  Prize  (Garden  Magazine  Achievement  Medal  in  Bronze, 
Tiffany  &  Co.) 

— Mrs.  G.  L.  Burnett,  892  Dearing  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

High  Commendation 

Mr.  S.  S.  Berry,  745  West  Highland  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Ole  K.  Olsen,  508  Millaudon  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Honorable  Mention 

Mrs.  James  H.  Heald,  Jr.,  336  Clinton  Place,  River  Forest,  Ill. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox,  451  East  28th  St.  North,  Portland,  Oregon 
Miss  Mary  Hayden,  1017  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice,  R.  R.  6,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Wiley,  Ruxton,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Tomlinson,  Late  Spring,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Aubury  Lee  Brooks,  “Poplar  Hall,”  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Wallace,  756  1 6th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

REWARDING  THE  CREATIVE  GARDENER 

THE  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
announces  the  establishment  of  the  Samuel  W.  Heller 
Flower  Prize  Fund,  which  shall  be  used  to  award  the  Samuel  W. 
Heller  Flower  Prize. 

The  interest  from  this  fund  of  $5,000  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  exhibitor  and  grower  of  a  flower  that  shows  “  preeminent 
merit.”  The  flowers  shall  be  judged  by  the  scale  of  points 
adopted  by  the  flower  society  best  representing  the  flower  in 
question,  as  the  American  Rose  Society,  the  Gladiolus  Society, 
the  Peony  Society,  the  Dahlia  Society  of  California,  etc.  Five 
per  cent,  additional  score  will  be  given  to  new  varieties  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States,  and  ten  per  cent,  additional  score 
will  be  given  to  new  varieties  originated  in  California.  The 
prize  will  be  awarded  in  1923  to  the  Orchid  showing  preeminent 
merit.  The  variety  selected  will  be  the  Cattleya  Hybrids,  as 
Brasso-Iaelia-Cattleya.  Only  one  specimen  plant  in  bloom 
need  be  entered  by  each  exhibitor,  and  shall  be  so  judged  as  an 
exhibit.  In  1924  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  Not  less  than  50  blooms  of  one  variety  will  be  considered 
an  exhibit,  and  an  exhibitor  may  enter  but  one  variety  for 
competition.  This  holds  true  also  for  the  1925  exhibit,  when 
the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  Dahlia  showing  preeminent 
merit.  Beginning  with  the  year  1926  the  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  the  following  specific  flowers: 

1926 — The  Rose.  1927 — The  Carnation 

1928 — 25  pots  of  Primula  obconica,  exhibited  in  not 
larger  than  7-inch  pots  or  pans 

1929 — 25  pots  of  Cyclamen  of  one  variety,  exhibited 
in  not  larger  than  7-inch  pots  or  pans 

1930 — The  best  improved  California  Wild  Flowers 

The  prize  will  then  be  awarded  in  the  same  rotation  as  above, 
beginning  with  the  year  1926,  unless  further  notice  is  given, 
which  must  be  at  least  three  years  previous  to  any  change.  The 
judging  will  be  followed  as  previously  suggested. 

The  rules  governing  the  judging  of  the  specific  flowers  will  be 
published  three  years  in  advance  of  the  date  of  exhibition, 
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beginning  October,  1923.  If  the  flowers  exhibited  do  not  score 
at  least  90  points,  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded,  but  the  accrued 
interest  of  the  fund  will  be  used  as  a  scholarship  in  the  Division 
of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture. 

This  prize  will  be  distributed  as  a  single  cash  prize  at  the 
Annual  Pacific  Coast  Horticultural  Society’s  Flower  Show,  held 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  If  the  Pacific  Coast 
Horticultural  Society’s  Flower  Show  suspends  its  exhibition, 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  may  provide  the 
prize  for  any  other  exhibition  in  this  State,  and  if  none  be  held, 
the  prize  shall  be  used  as  a  scholarship  in  the  Division  of  Land 
scape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

GLADIOLUS  LOVERS,  PLEASE  NOTE 

HE  American  Gladiolus  Society  meets  in  convention  and 
holds  its  annual  exhibition  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August 
13th  and  1 6th.  The  City  of  Rochester  is  well  pleased  for  the 
interests  of  the  Gladiolus  growers  as  the  Gladiolus  is  also  a 
popular  flower  across  the  northern  border,  and  the  Canadian 
amateurs  are  joining  forces  in  the  event. 


THE  OPEUT^Colum;K, 

Readers’  Interchange  of  Experience  and  Comment 

unsigned  communications — IV ill  those  who  have  not  received  personal 
replies  to  letters  and  questions  please  understand  that  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
munications  reach  us  sometimes  without  an  address,  sometimes  without 
a  signature,  and  that  in  such  cases  we  are  unable  to  redeem  ourselves. 
A  letter  from  “A  Southerner,  New  Orleans,  La.”  remains  unanswered 
because  of  the  reason  just  given.  Another  writer  asking  for  a  good  deal 
of  cultural  information  gives  no  address  and  signs  his  letter  with  our  name 
instead  of  his  own. 

Game  Laws  and  Roadside  Planting 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

E  WERE  much  interested  in  Charles  Le  Sure’s  article  on  road¬ 
side  planting  but  feel  that  before  much  can  be  accomplished 
along  those  lines  adequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  wild  flowers 
must  be  passed. 

We  find  that  our  attempts  to  beautify  our  road  are  very  unsuccessful 
because  of  motorists  who  not  only  pick  the  blossoms  but  dig  up  the 
roots  as  well.  Consequently  we  feel  that  our  legislators  must  be  in¬ 
terested  before  the  public  can  be  convinced  that  our  highways  are  for 
travel  alone. — W.  B.  Ellsworth,  Brookwood  Farm,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

The  Search  for  Bulbs,  More  Bulbs! 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  letter  of  R.  F.  Howard  in  the  June  number  is  probably  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  good  many  people,  for  as  gardens  are  spreading  all  over 
the  country  more  search  is  made  for  these  small  dainty  flowers.  It 
surprises  me  to  read  the  Editors’  note  in  Mrs.  Howard’s  letter  that 
Scillas  and  Snowdrops  do  not  increase  as  do  Tulips  and  Daffodils  but 
must  be  raised  from  seed.  My  small  experience  with  these  two  varie¬ 
ties  does  not  show  that.  A  friend  gave  me  a  couple  of  Sc  ilia  bulbs  while 
they  were  in  bloom  in  the  spring  of  1922,  this  spring  they  did  not  show 
any  increase  of  bloom,  but  thirteen  small  green  shoots  made  quite  a 
clump  of  Scillas;  and  as  the  same  generous  friend  added  several  more 
small  bulbs  again  this  spring  I  am  expecting  soon  to  have  a  good  supply. 

The  Snowdrops  are  slower,  but  the  two  Snowdrop  bulbs  showed  a  fair 
increase  and  the  friend  who  gave  them  to  me  tells  me  her  supply  would 
soon  be  large  if  she  did  not  give  so  many  away.  If  I  can  get  hold  of  a 
dozen  or  two  this  fall,  I  think  I  will  not  need  to  worry  about  them. 

The  Muscari  or  Grape-hyacinths  do  not  seem  to  multiply  as  fast — 
those  in  my  friend’s  garden  being  still  slower  than  the  Snowdrops.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  these  but  hope  to  this  fall  when  1  can 
then  try  saving  seed. 

The  place  where  these  small  experiments  are  being  made  is  the  Puget 
Sound  region  in  the  state  of  Washington.  A  good  many  people  are 
trying  much  larger  experiments  with  several  kinds  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs  and  these  trials  may  develop  into  an  industry  that  will  solve  the 


problem  of  where  to  get  these  bulbs  when  the  final  quarantine  is  de¬ 
clared.  R.  F.  Howard  says  that  some  good  authorities  claim  these 
bulbs  cannot  be  raised  successfully  in  this  country.  Mr.  O.  M.  Pudor 
of  Puyallup  Iris  Garden  has  large  plantings  of  some  very  fine  Narcissus 
and  also  quite  a  large  bed  of  Scillas  which  he  raises  very  successfully. 
In  his  home  garden,  a  long  row  of  Scillas  in  front  of  yellow  Primroses 
on  each  side  of  a  walk  under  the  Rose  arbor  made  a  very  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  picture. 

I  do  not  know  any  Western  grower  who  has  a  large  supply  of  Snow¬ 
drops  or  Muscari,  but  no  doubt  there  are  commercial  growers  trying 
them  here. 

Chionodoxa  I  have  not  seen,  but  this  spring  I  saw  another  small  thing 
I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of,  a  little  like  a  Snowdrop  but  flower 
more  starlike,  white,  green-tipped.  It  blooms  here  a  little  later  than 
the  Snowdrop. — G.  G.  Melhart,  Sumner,  W ashington. 

A  Link  between  Two  Lands 

To  the  Editors  o/The  Garden  Magazine: 

HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  “Travel  Tales  of  a 

Plant  Collector”  by  E.  H.  Wilson,  appearing  in  current  issues.  In 
the  April  number  there  were  several  items  which  1  want  to  call  to'your 
attention.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  Grevillea  robusta  is  practically  the 
only  Grevillea  grown  in  California  but  G.  thelemanniana,  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  shrub  quite  different  from  the  G.  robusta,  is  grown  quite  a  bit  in 
California.  He  also  states  that  the  Bottle-brush  (Callistemon)  and 
the  Needle-brush  (Hakea)  are  seldom  seen,  but  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  Bottle-brushes,  in  many  species  both  of  Callistemon  and 
Melaleuca,  are  now  grown  extensively — in  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
introductions  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  and  other 
countries,  California  would  hardly  come  up  to  its  reputation  of  being 
“the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers.”  The  Araucarias, represented  by  three 
or  four  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species,  are  among  our  finest  shade 
and  lawn  trees. 

Many  of  the  names  that  Mr.  Wilson  gives  are  unfamiliar  to  me.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  we  do  not  have  more  of  these  interesting  shrubs  and 
trees  because  they  all  do  so  well  in  California.  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  an  arboretum,  similar  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  is 
established  in  California.  Frequently  one  sees  a  plant  or  shrub  which 
is  very  desirable,  but  which  no  one  knows  the  name  of,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  nurseries. — Allison  M.  Woodman,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Governmental  Zeal  that  Leads  to  Garden  Negation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HE  editorial  entitled  “Building  Our  Horticulture  Up  or  Down?” 
in  the  June  number  of  the  magazine  must  find  a  ready  response  ir 
many  hearts.  Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  it  and  my  own 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  timely  and  reasonable  words  which  set  forth 
so  clearly  the  inevitable  result  to  American  horticulture  from  the  sort  of 
protection  given  by  our  Government.  When  I  was  in  Washington  in 
April,  on  my  way  up  from  the  South,  1  visited  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  with  a  view  to  finding  out  if  it  would  be  permitted  me  to 
import  this  summer  certain  bulbs  which  cannot  now  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  special  permission.  It  was  made  clear  to  me — with  all  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  official  with  whom  I  talked — that  the  importation  of  the 
small  and  innocent  bulbs  which  1  want  would  involve  so  much  in  the 
way  of  investigation  and  fumigation  and  vexation  (on  my  part  this, 
last!)  that  it  was  better  to  renounce  all  hope  of  obtaining  them.  On 
asking  why  we  were  allowed,  say,  twenty  varieties  of  Narcissus  while 
fifty  or  sixty  others  were  excluded,  1  was  told  that  in  two  years’  time 
all  kinds  of  narcissus  would  be  banned! 

I  came  up  here  to  my  little  Northern  garden  a  sadder  and  a  more 
perplexed  woman — in  this  same  little  garden  where  my  spring  bulbs 
were  still  in  their  glory.  A  good  many  of  my  early  Tulips,  sent  over 
from  Holland  last  fall,  failed  to  appear;  on  digging,  I  found  the  bulbs 
still  firm  and  sound  but  without  roots,  in  the  ground — so  thoroughlv  dis¬ 
infected  in  the  Custom  House,  I  suspect,  that  they  were  baked  in  the 
process!  It  was  not  the  severity  of  the  winter  which  affected  them,  for 
the  old  bulbs  (which  I  crowd  into  my  borders  and  under  pergolas  and 
even  into  bits  of  uncultivated  ground  each  year  as  I  plant  my  new 
ones)  have  all  blossomed  well,  and  Darwins  and  Cottage-gardens  were 
superb.  The  lovely  little  lady  Tulip  (T.  clusiana,  “  la  Signora  dipinta” 
of  Tuscany)  is  perfectly  at  home  in  my  miniature  rock-bed,  as  are  T. 
mauriana  and  T.  persica.  Never  have  my  old  Crown  Imperials  been 
more  stately  and  more  decorative,  never  have  their  enchanting  little 
cousins,  the  small  Fritillaries,  been  so  exquisite!  Every  sort  of 
Narcissus — cherished  for  years  and  added  to  each  autumn — has  fairly 
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WHERE  USE  AND  BEAUTY  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 

Flowers  screen  the  more  utilitarian  plantings  from  too  plain  view  without  wholly  shutting  off  glimpses  of  the 
thriving  colony  of  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Beans,  Celery,  Eggplant,  etc.  (at  right),  and  the  visitor  following  this 
pleasant  path  soon  finds  himself  in  the  small  greenhouse  which  is  the  garden’s  active  ally.  Home  of  Mrs. 

James  W.  Cromwell  at  Summit,  N.  J. 


bloomed  itself  out — except  the  new  bulbs  and  these  came  from  one  of 
the  best  firms  in  Holland,  from  whom  I  have  had  bulbs  for  many  years. 

As  for  getting  these  bulbs  from  American  growers,  it  is  impossible. 
Our  nursery-men  have  neither  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  nor  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  climate  requisite  to  their  production.  Not  in  my  life¬ 
time  can  I  hope  to  obtain  Scillas,  Chiononodoxas,  Puschkinias,  and  a 
host  of  other  small  favorites  from  American  growers.  My  Grape 
Hyacinths  and  double  white  Narcissus  date  back  some  seventy  years 
to  the  bulbs  my  mother  and  grandmother  planted,  but  the  modern  bulbs 
are  not  of  such  enduring  calibre  and  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
In  pre-war  days  1  used  to  bring  home  some  new  treasures  from  Europe 
each  time  1  went — Primroses  and  rock  plants  from  England,  Swiss  wild 
tlowers  from  the  Alps,  Iris  from  Sicily.  To-day  even  a  sprig  of  Heather 
or  a  cutting  of  Ivy  is  wrested  from  a  woman  who  daies  land  with  it  in 
her  hand — or  her  hat! 

Our  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  we  are 
warned  that  we  grow  Barberries  at  our  peril,  the  Chestnut  and  the 
White  Pine  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  taboo,  and  now  so  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  plants,  shrubs,  and  bulbs  are  prohi¬ 
bited  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  America  might  as  well  give  up  all 
attempts  at  gardening.  I  am  often  reminded  of  that  Western  Con¬ 
gressman  who  approved  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign  books — - 
“Americans  shouldn’t  read  foreign  books!  Let  ’em  read  books  written 
and  published  in  America!” — Marcia  E.  Hale,  Elisabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Thwarting  the  Omnivorous  Squirrel 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  June  G.  M.  a  lady  from  Taunton  asks  about  keeping  away 
squirrels.  We  put  sticky  fly  paper  around  the  trunks  of  our  trees 
so  the  beasts  can’t  jump  from  one  to  another  and  spoil  our  Sickel  Pears. 
All  trees  are  banded  about  6  ft.  up  from  the  ground.  I  tack  the  corners 
down  and  then  tie  through  the  middle.  The  wind,  sun,  and  rain  do  not 
seem  to  spoil  the  sticky  substance.  It  runs  a  little  in  very  hot  weather 
but  the  squirrels  won’t  try  to  pass  it  more  than  once.  We  never  had 
any  small  fruit  until  I  got  so  desperate  I  said  I  would  get  the  best  of 
those  little  chaps  or  sell  out !  Also  we  find  that  bv  hanging  the  garbage 
can  on  a  hook  under  the  back  steps  it  keeps  animals  from  tipping  it  over. 
It  swings  when  they  try  to  raise  the  cover  so  they  can’t  get  enough 
purchase  to  lift  the  lid. — Elizabeth  A.  Goodwin,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Some  Expedients  for  an  August  Garden 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

LITTLE  formal  garden  with  balanced  planting  which  must  look 
well  six  months  of  the  year  is  something  of  a  problem  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  who  has  no  greenhouse  with  a  reserve  of  tall  Campanula  pyramida- 
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lis  or  Fuchsia  in  pots  to  sink  in  the 
ground  and  cover  the  gaping  wounds 
which  seem  to  cry  aloud  to  high  heaven 
when  the  ranks  of  June’s  proud  beauties 
are  cut  down  and  deposited  upon  the 
compost  heap. 

Hollyhocks  present  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  successfully  met  in  this  small 
garden  and  which  1  pass  on  to  other 
gardeners  perhaps  as  unsophisticated  as 
myself.  The  Hollyhocks  fill  two  corners 
of  this  formal  garden  in  plantations  of 
about  a  dozen  each.  Towering  at  the 
side  and  back  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  are 
Red-bud  and  Dogwood  trees,  and  planted 
back  and  through  them  in  these  trian¬ 
gular  corners  is  that  heaven-sent  Budd- 
leia  which  would  make  us  the  everlast¬ 
ing  debtors  of  Mr.  Wilson  even  if  he  had 
not  brought  over  a  host  of  other  good 
things  from  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 
When  the  Hollyhocks  are  finally  cut 
down  and  the  ground  is  neatly  raked  of 
all  dead  leaves  and  debris,  the  Budd- 
leias,  which  at  this  time  are  rather 
straggling  and  anemic,  are  manured 
heavily  and  watered,  brought  forward, 
carefully  staked  and  featured;  and  in 
ten  days,  mirabile  dictu!  With  the 
growth  of  the  Japanese  Anemone  in 
front,  the  new  leaves  at  the  roots  of  the 
Hollyhocks,  and  the  purple  flames  of  the  Buddleias,  the. two  corners  are 
things  of  luxuriant  beauty  and  the  rose  and  wine  colors  of  the  lamented 
Hollyhocks  a  mere  memory. 

I  could  never  manage  a  garden  in  August  without  Calendulas. 
Orange  King  and  Sulphur  Queen  bloom  down  a  long  walk  neighbored 
by  the  great  Sea-lavender  (Statice  latifolium),  which  with  its  lavender 
sprays  of  miniature  flowerets  makes  a  perfect  foil  for  the  thrust-up 
orange  heads  of  the  Calendulas.  Where  these  bloom  now,  great  masses 
of  Scilla  nutans  wave  in  early  spring  and  it  is  not  until  the  foliage  has 
ripened  and  been  removed  that  the  Calendulas  can  be  planted  below  the 
Sea-lavender. — Helen  M.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Generous  Appreciation  from  South  Africa 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

S  AN  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  of  more  than  forty  years 
devotion  to  the  hobby  and  as  a  world  traveller  who  knows  much 
of  garden  practise  over  the  globe,  I  have  regularly  upon  my  desk  many 
of  the  leading  gardening  papers  of  Britain,  America  and  elsewhere. 

Of  all  (a  score  or  more)  The  Garden  Magazine  is  opened  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  that  not  only  because  1  am  deeply  interested  in 
American  gardens  and  your  splendid  municipal  enterprise  in  t-he  beaut¬ 
ifying  of  your  cities,  but  also  for  two  other  reasons. 

To  me  no  garden  is  beautiful  simply  because  of  its  flowers  and 
shrubs,  even  although  they  be  well  grown  and  some  may  even  be  rare. 
A  garden  to  me  must  be  well-planned,  complete  as  a  whole,  and  restful. 
So,  with  its  delightful  pictures  and  descriptions  of  your  stately  homes, 
it  comes  with  an  inspiration  that  awakens  new  initiative. 

Again,  your  special  articles  by  experts  are  so  informative  and  so 
full  of  practical  help  that  one  cannot  afford  to  be  without  every  issue. 
Greetings  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. — -Wm.  Campbell,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa. 

Word  from  the  “Dean  of  Gardeners” 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HIS  very  good  note  from  a  friend  in  Madrid  may  be  worth  a  place. 
He  writes  me  thus: 

The  cult  of  gardens  and  flowers  is  in  sad  decay  here;  of  herbariums  there  are 
none,  and  of  gardens  nothing  hut  perverted  horrors,  the  so-called  botanic  garden 
is  a  mass  of  pretentious  labels,  mutilated  stumps  of  trees,  and  luxuriant  weeds. 
Down  south  in  Andalucia  things  are  different,  but  even  the  charming  “Parque  de 
Maria-Luisa’’  owes  its  beauty  to  soil  and  climate  rather  than  horticultural  skill. 
There  the  Judas  tree  (?)  covers  its  bare  boughs  and  stem  with  crowded  masses 
of  little  lilac  flowers  and  the  sweet  heavy  fragrance  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon 
permeates  everywhere.  But  alas  for  Castilla!  There  is  not  a  bed  of  sweet  na¬ 
tural  flowers,  not  a  tree  whose  graceful  natural  growth  has  not  been  murdered 
by  the  axe;  and  around  the  bald,  new,  vulgar  statues  of  Madrid  the  dingy  geome¬ 
trical  patterns  of  the  carpet  gardener  are  the  invariable  rule.  The  "Parque  del 
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Retiro,’  the  chief  park  of  Madrid,  which  was  comparatively  recently  laid  out  is 
a  masterpiece  of  futility;  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  more  meaningless  muddle 
could  possibly  be  contrived. 

You  enter  this  large  and  naturally  propitious  piece  of  ground  by  an  imposing 
gate  placed  not  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  part  of  the  park  for  the  city 
but  on  one  of  the  more  distant  sides,  and  follow  an  enormously  wide  meaning- 
lessly  curved  avenue  which  ends  abruptly  round  a  corner,  having  got  nowhere, 
for  the  termination  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  for  motor  cars  to  turn  in,  so 
you  go  meaninglessly  back  again. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  chopped-about  Elm  trees  whose 
roots  are  carefully  dug  but  nothing  planted,  is  a  vast  mass  of  statuary,  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Alfonso  XII,  a  huge  semicircle  of  pillars  with  central  statue  of  the  hero 
surrounded  by  groups  of  nude  young  persons  scrambling  about  a  horse  or 
other  animal  (it  looks  as  though  someone  were  going  to  get  kicked  or 
bitten  at  any  moment)  and  in  front  enormous  mermaids  and  tritons  gaze  fear¬ 
fully  down  into  a  stupid,  shallow,  oblong  tank  of  water  about  200  yds.  long  by 
100  wide.  In  the  middle  of  this  tank  are  hideous  ordinary  galvanized  iron  lamp- 
posts  on  tripods  and  the  populace  for  the  price  of  threepence  tuff-tuffs  solemnly 
round  these  twice,  never  losing  sight  of  the  landing  stage.  This  horror  is  not 
approached  by  any  fine  avenue  but  by  devious  and  meaningless  little  paths  at 
odd  angles.  The  rest  of  the  park  is  covered  bv  the  mutilated  Elm  trees,  and  an 
occasional  monstrosity  of  imitation  “rockwork”  is  suddenly  encountered  now 
and  then.  The  once  wonderful  gardens  of  Aranjuez  with  the  famous  avenues  of 
great  trees  are  in  ruins  too  and  the  tree-lover’s  blood  boils  to  see  what  have  been 
magnificent  piles  of  mighty  Planes,  now  mere  wrecks  with  every  bough  cut  off 
level  at  two-thirds  the  height  from  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fate  of  every  tree 
here.  I  cannot  tell  my  feelings  when  in  the  botanic  garden  here  I  beheld  what 
had  evidently  been  a  beautifully  grown  little  tree  of  my  beloved  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  with  top  and  every  bough  cut  off  looking  like  nothing  but  an  inferior 
clothes  prop. 

I  hear  that  Americans  are  now  going  in  for  Italian  gardens — a  mistake 
as  the  Italians  were  never  true  gardeners,  only  builders. — William 
Robinson,  Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex,  England. 

California  and  Brazil 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

N  THE  December  number  of  The  Garden  Magazine  (the  Pacific 

Coast  Annual)  Mr.  A.  Gould  in  his  “Cultural  Briefs  for  the  California 
Garden”  speaks  of  combining  Begonias  with  blue  and  rose  shades  of 
Cineraria  out-of-doors.  I  would  be  greatly  favored  if  any  one  could 
tell  me  how  and  when  to  grow  Cinerarias  out-of-doors  and  where  seed 
could  be  purchased.  Our  climate  here  in  the  mountains  near  Rio 
must  be  much  like  California,  a  long  dry  season  and  a  long  wet  season; 
the  wet  being  also  the  hot  season;  but  the  temperature  is  mild,  around 
65-70  most  of  the  year.  I  tried  Cinerarias  last  year  in  flats  in  the 
house  from  the  best  English  seed,  but  without  results.  I  would  like  to 
grow  Gloxinias  and  Cyclamens  also  if  it  were  possible  to  get  outdoor 
grown  seed.  As  such  greenhouse  plants  as  Poinsettia,  Lantana,  Chlero- 
dendron,  and  Croton  grow  as  hardy  shrubs  here  I  do  not  see  why  Ciner¬ 
aria,  Calceolaria,  and  Cyclamen  could  not  be  grown  out-of-doors.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  tree  or  monster  Peony  roots  or  trees  can  be  pur¬ 
chased? — Mrs.  Paul  C.  Schilling,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

— It  should  be  quite  possible  to  grow  the  above  outside  providing  that 
soil  conditions  are  taken  care  of,  and  by  this  we  mean  being  particular 
with  regard  to  drainage.  While  California  has  a  long  dry  season  as  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  can  hardly  boast  of  a  long  wet  season,  this  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  three  months,  but  not  the  hot  season  as  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Frost  is  sometimes  experienced  here;  hence  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  climatic  conditions  also. 

Usually  the  trouble  in  the  tropical  zone  is  that  the  rainfall  is  very 
heavy  and  a  humid  atmosphere  prevails  and  this  is  likely  to  cause 
considerable  trouble  through  damping  off  so  that  good  drainage  is  an 
important  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  raising  all  of  the  above  from  seed 
it  would  be,  of  course,  necessary  to  raise  them  under  glass  (under  a 
frame)  so  that  watering  could  be  properly  controlled.  After  they  were 
well  established  as  plants  they  could  be  grown  and  flowered  out¬ 
side. 

Regarding  Gloxinias  and  Cyclamen,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  better 
to  take  them  up,  being  tubers,  and  every  season  to  allow  a  resting  period 
after  flowering.  These  should  be  started  again  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  under  glass  and  placed  in  a  semi-shaded  position  in  their  flowering 
quarters  after  the  buds  develop. 

Seed  of  all  the  above  may  be  purchased  from  the  best  seed  houses, 
and  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen  may  usually  be  purchased  in  separate 
colors.  Sow  in  boxes  of  well  prepared  soil  made  up  of  mainly  leaf  soil 
or  peat  and  sand.  Cover  seed  very  lightly  and  water  carefully,  keep 
shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  These  sub¬ 
jects  will  stand  a  fairly  high  temperature  during  the  growing  season 
but  through  the  flowering  period  will  last  longer  in  a  lower  temperature. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  from  March  to  August  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  flower  the  following  season.  The  Cin¬ 
erarias  from  February  to  May  and  Calceolarias  throughout  the  sum¬ 


mer.  The  former  usually  re-seed  themselves  very  freely,  while  the  old 
plants  are  generally  satisfactory  a  second  year. 

There  are  some  beautiful  shades  in  bronze  and  yellow  among  the 
Calceolaria  and  if  the  large-flowered  types  are  desired  the  Covent 
Garden  Strain  should  be  secured,  these  being  wonderfully  marked  and 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  boxes.  The  more  hardy  shrubby 
types,  however,  are  easier  to  grow  and  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
placed  in  sand,  or  by  root  division.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  secure 
plants  of  these;  Calceolaria  Clibrani  is  a  fine  yellow  of  this  type  and 
should  certainly  be  grown.  Plants  of  these  may  be  planted  from  April 
to  June.  There  are  now  also  some  find  shades  among  the  tall  flowering 
Cineraria  of  the  stellata  and  crueta  hybrids  and  the  dwarf  or  grandi- 
flora  may  be  obtained  in  separate  colors,  azure  blue,  dark  blue,  scarlet 
or  really  brick  red,  and  old  rose.  Sow  these  in  boxes  and  water 
carefully  and  transplant  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  to  other 
boxes  before  transplanting  out  in  open  ground. 

Cyclamen  may  be  secured  in  colors  or  varieties  separately  named, 
deep  lilac  rose,  giant-crimson,  salmon  king  and  giant  white  and  there 
is  also  the  papilio  or  butterfly  type  with  fringed  and  waved  petals. 
Sow  the  seed  of  these  in  pots  and  transplant  when  large  enough.  The 
best  strain  of  Gloxinia  is  hybrida  grandiflora  containing  self-colored 
and  spotted  hybrids  which  may  be  sown  in  boxes  as  advised  for  Ciner¬ 
aria.  Usually  for  quicker  results  it  is  better  to  secure  the  tubers  of 
Gloxinias  and  Cyclamen. — Albert  R.  Gould,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

An  August-flowering  Vine  for  Kansas 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

EVERY  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years  this  vine  of  Clematis  pani- 
culata  has  been  full  of  bloom  for  several  weeks  about  the  last  of 
August.  The  only  care  it  has  received  has  been  spring  pruning  and  a 
little  attention  to  start  the  new  growth  to  climb  the  narrow  piece  of 
web  and  plenty  of  water.  For  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer 
this  vine  hides  the  unsightly  telephone  pole  nearest  our  house,  and 


CLEMATIS  IN  KANSAS 

For  fifteen  years  this  vine  (Clematis  paniculata)  has  flowered  freely  for  several 
weeks  toward  the  end  of  August  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Viola  McColm,  Bucklin, 

Kansas 
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after  the  feathery  white  flowers  commence  to  open  it  is  really  a  beautiful 
object.  No  other  kind  or  vine  is  more  satisfactory  in  western  Kansas. 
— Viola  McColm,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

Much  Bloom  with  Little  Effort 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

S  MR.  CHARLES  L.  BARKER  (the  Open  Column  for.  June)  puts 
in  a  plea  for  articles  on  small  simple  gardens,  perhaps  he  would  be 
interested  in  a  description  of  a  bed  about  30  ft.  long  and  2§  ft.  wide  with 
which  I  experimented. 

Having  to  divide  some  overgrown  clumps  of  Iris  I  had  a  bed  of  this 
size  prepared  in  August  and  planted  the  Iris  down  the  middle.  Later 
on  I  put  in  100  Daffodils  and  100  Narcissus  poeticus  in  alternating 
clumps  of  6  or  8  in  front  of  the  Iris.  These  bloomed  freely  last  spring 
and  when  they  were  almost  over,  the  earlier  Irises  were  already  in  bud. 
The  space  between  the  latter  and  the  light  wire  fence  at  the  back  of  the 
bed  was  filled  with  Gladiolus;  Morning-glories  covered  the  fence  and 
dwarf  Nasturtiums  took  the  place  of  the  spring  bulbs,  the  seeds  being 
planted  between  the  bulbs  when  the  latter  were  in  flower.  Never 
have  I  had  such  continuous  abundance  of  bloom,  nor  such  a  variety  in 
such  a  small  space  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  work. 

The  Gladiolus  were  wonderfully  gav  and  their  effect  was  not  spoiled 
by  using  stakes.  When  I  found  one  flopping  over  1  tied  two  of  its 
leaves  loosely  to  the  wire  fence  and  in  some  cases  trained  a  Morning- 


glory  vine  once  around  a  Gladiolus  stem  then  back  to  the  fence,  which 
it  climbed  gaily,  not  realizing  it  was  being  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
— J.  M.  C.,  Rongemont  Station,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Questing  for  the  Breadfruit 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Garden  Magazine: 

HEN  reading  your  magazine  to-dav  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  Breadfruit  to 
further  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  to  collect  the  varieties  for  study, 
propagation,  and  dissemination. 

Several  years  ago  1  worked  out  a  successful  method  of  propagating 
the  Breadfruit  from  root  cuttings.  My  interest  in  this  unique  fruit  led 
me  to  further  study,  and  I  found  that  the  South  Sea  archipelagoes 
have  numerous  varieties,  most  of  which  have  never  been  introduced 
into  the  other  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  greatest  number  of  varieties 
could  be  gotten  together  at  the  least  cost  in  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Society  Islands.  I  estimate  that  an  expedition  to  these  archipelagoes, 
including  bringing  the  plants  to  Honolulu  or  Panama,  should  not  cost 
more  than  $1 5,000. 

If  the  owner  of  a  yacht  on  a  cruise  to  the  islands  took  with  him  an 
explorer  to  collect  the  plants,  the  expense  would  be  very  moderate,  and 
this  arrangement  might  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  cruise  to  a  man 
interested  in  a  project  of  this  kind. — P.  J.  Wester,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands. 


TWO  RECENT  BOSTON  SHOWS  -PEONY  AND  IRIS 


OF  COURSE,  the  brilliant  colors  and  the  large  sized  blossoms  of 
the  Peonies  help  in  making  an  imposing  display,  but  in  the  recent 
Boston  Show  (Horticultural  Hall,  June  16-17)  the  large  number  of 
blossoms  exhibited  and  their  effective  and  artistic  arrangement  set 
the  pace  for  other  shows  to  follow. 

The  most  effective  picture  of  all  was  a  Peony  garden  staged  by  T.  C. 
Thurlow’s  Sons,  and  which  was  designed  by  that  veteran  florist,  James 
Wheeler,  who  for  many  years  was  Manager  of  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  exhibitions.  Wheeler  also  arranged  the  plants,  and  a  most 
artistic  arrangement  it  surely  was.  The  garden  occupied  about  one- 
third  of  the  large  hall,  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  Along 
the  walls  were  tall  Cedars  that  shut  out  the  bareness  and  made  an 
excellent  background  for  the  flowers;  and  Cedars,  flanking  a  graceful 
arch  of  trelliswork,  were  used  to  screen  the  garden  from  the  remainder 
of  the  hall.  The  white  painted  arch  was,  too,  in  itself,  quite  effective. 
Inside  the  enclosure  the  flowers  (in  large  vases)  were  arranged  in  bed-like 
groups  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  colors  blended  in  perfect 
harmony — a  result  not  easily  obtained  with  such  strong  contrasting 
colors,  ranging  from  the  crystal  white  of  Le  Cygne  and  Avalanche, 
to  the  rich  pink  of  Walter  Faxon  and  Louis  Bigot,  the  delicate  pink 
of  Therese  and  Venus,  the  deep  garnet  of  Cherry  Hill  and  Adolphe 
Rosseau,  and  the  dark  blood  red  of  Prince  George.  Entering  through  the 
arch,  the  visitors  found  the  tables  on  which  the  competing  classes  were 
arranged  with  the  same  care  for  color  harmony  as  observed  in  laying  out 
the  garden,  and  beyond  these  were  groups  of  other  flowers — Iris  and 
Oriental  Poppies  and  a  small  group  of  hardy  Roses. 

An  interesting  amateur  exhibit  consisted  of  a  parent  plant  and  eight 
of  its  seedlings,  all  showing  a  different  color — white  and  soft  pink  to 
rich  crimson. 

The  first  prize  for  both  the  best  twenty  and  the  best  ten  were  won 
by  Arthur  H.  Fewkes.  Robert  C.  Morse  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  six  pinks  with  Therese  and  the  second  prize  with  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
H.  F.  Chase  exhibited  a  small  group  of  super-excellent  blossoms — but 
not  being  a  competitor  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention.  Mr.  Chase 
also  won  a  bronze  medal  for  a  display  of  Iris,  and  Mrs.  Milton  F. 
Roberts  won  a  silver  medal  for  a  display  of  Peony  seedlings. 

Once  more  to  the  front  came  the  veteran  E.  J.  Shavlor  whom  we, 
his  neighbors,  look  upon  as  something  of  a  wizard  in  the  production 


of  fine  Peonies.  He  was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  for  a  bunch 
of  seedlings.  T.  C.  Thurlow’s  Sons  won  many  prizes,  including  a  silver 
medal  for  the  best  display  arranged  for  effect;  and  T.  F.  Donahue  was 
given  a  bronze  medal  for  his  display.  W.  B.  Fay  received  Honorable 
Mention. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Iris  Society  was  held 
this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
exhibits  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  though  these 
exhibits  were  augmented  by  several  appealing  groups  of  other  plants, 
the  room  was  not  well  filled. 

The  Azaleas  were  represented  by  a  mere  handful,  while  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  display  of  these  flowers  filled  half  of  the  room.  Those 
that  were  exhibited  were  natives  and  Ghent  hybrids,  and  came  from 
the  Thurlow  Nurseries.  Of  Rhododendrons  there  was  a  better  showing 
but  they  also  formed  a  pitifully  small  group  in  comparison  with  that  of 
former  years. 

“What  is  the  cause  of  this  small  display?”  was  frequently  asked,  and 
the  answer  was  always  the  same — interest  in  these  plants  has  given 
place  to  extended  interest  in  others,  especially  in  Iris  and  Peonies  and 
Gladiolus. 

The  Iris  at  this  Show  were  not  numerous — there  were  only  two 
exhibitors — but  the  quality  was  fine.  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  had  a  large 
display  and  won  for  the  third  year  the  Hillcrest  Gardens  silver  cup.  A 
number  of  seedlings  from  Miss  Sturtevant’s  gardens  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  were  the  specimens  of  her  earlier  productions.  Perhaps  the 
chief  admiration  of  the  visitors  was  bestowed  on  the  bright  lavenders 
of  the  stately  pallida  group,  and  the  pink-lavenders,  represented  by 
Nancy  Orme  and  Pocahontas.  There  were  three  pink  Iris  in  the  Show 
—Queen  of  May,  Her  Majesty,  and  Caprice,  the  latter  a  small  flower  of 
dark,  rich  coloring.  A  few  years  ago  the  Queen  of  May  was  the  only 
pink  Iris,  but  now  there  are  several  though  the  Queen  is  still  the 
favorite. 

A  lecture  on  the  garden  history  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Iris  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Sturtevant,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Society.  Mr.  Sturtevant  recommended  the  use  of  lime  and  bonemeal 
but  no  manure  for  the  bearded  sorts,  though  he  advised  that  no  lime 
be  used  for  the  Sibericas.  Montague  Chamberlain 


- o - 

TNLKE  EfiOTE,  CjAECDEN  NEIGHBORS,  IN  VILLAgE,  EOWN  NINE)  f/7T 

A  Prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  (^50)  is  offered  by  The  Garden  Magazine  for  the  best  article  illustrated  with  adequate  photographs  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  one  place  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  National  Garden  IVeek.  This  may  he  an  account  of  a  community 
activity,  some  individual  effort,  a  public  planting,  a  personal  garden,  etc.  Manuscripts  to  he  submitted  any  time  up  to  October  first,  1923 
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%  Hm  PHAETON  REO 

Pooueved  'buith  the  famous  Pjoo  6'Cyl.  Sncjine 


piQUANTLY  compelling,  harmony  of  line  masks  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  goodness.  Smartly  arrayed  and  carefully  tailored,  but 
brutally  powerful  underneath,  the  Phaeton  Reo  embodies  the  elements 
for  every  motoring,  mood. 


Alertly  responsive  to  city  spurts 
and  crawls,  alive  to  the  time¬ 
saving  opportunities  of  the  paved- 
ways,  and  with  intense  lugging 
power  for  the  cross-country  grind, 
— the  rugged  and  dependable  fifty 
horse-power  Reo  engine  typifies 
six-cylinder  satisfaction  at  its 
peak  point. 


A  triumph  of  automotive  engin¬ 
eering  is  the  famous  Reo  chassis, 
where  the  inner  frame  suspension 
of  power  units,  13-plate  clutch, 
amidship- mounted  transmission, 
short  drive  shaft  and  sturdy  rear 
axle  combine  to  justify  owner- 
confidence  in  Reo’s  certainty  of 
performance. 


Standard  equipment  includes:  triple  bar  bumpers,  step  and 
kick  plates,  motometer,  steel  disc  wheels,  four  cord  tires, 
parking,  lights,  side-winged  windshield,  vanity  case,  cigar 
lighter,  electric  clock,  and  other  fitments  of  convenience. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


lfie>  Gold  Standard  of  Values, 
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Double  Your  Garden  Pleasures! 

A  thirsty  garden  does  not  grow.  And  a  “stand-still”  garden  means  crop  pleasures  de¬ 
ferred.  Get  the  utmost  out  of  your  garden  by  keeping  it  well  watered,  but  be  sure  to  wa¬ 
ter  it  the  correct  way.  Drenching  it  with  an  ordinary  nozzle  often  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Water  your  garden  the  modern  way  by  creating 

Rain  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

Through  the  Campbell  Waterfan 

Easily  attached  to  garden  hose.  Ordinary  water  pressure  causes  oscillating  of  nozzle  rod. 
Applies  water  like  a  gentle  shower  over  a  rectangular  area  up  to  16  x  60  feet.  Easily  moved 
about,  with  direction  and  angle  of  sprinkling  under  absolute  control.  It  gets  into  the  cor¬ 
ners  inaccessible  to  rotary  sprinklers.  Substantially  made  of  steel  and  brass,  it  is  sold  under  the 

unqualified  guarantee  offered  alongside. 


“Money-Back” 

Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  Waterfan  to 
operate  perfectly  with  ordinary 
water  pressure.  Attached  quick¬ 
ly  to  any  garden  hose.  If,  after 
testing,  you  are  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  Waterfan,  re¬ 
turn  it,  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 


Waterfan- 


Modcl  No.  5 
(as  illustrated  above) 

Length,  21  in.  Weight  5  lbs.  Waters  a  rectangular  area  up  to 
16  x  60  feet.  Price  $15.00 

Delivered  charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

Please  write  for  descriptive  circular.  Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

C.  A.  SCHUBERT,  Distributor 
90  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


America  s  Greatest  Perennials 


For  Fall  Planting 

PEONIES  IRISES 

We  are  specialist  growers  of  these  most  beautiful  and  satis¬ 
factory  of  flowers.  We  grow  not  only  large  stocks  but  a  very 
comprehensive  selection  of  varieties  comprising  all  the  better 
of  the  standard  sorts  as  well  as  the  rare  and  new  introduc¬ 
tions  of  both  America  and  Europe. 

PEONIES  OF  SPECIAL  MERIT  AND  DISTINCTION; 
OUTSTANDING  VARIETIES  AND  PRIZE  WINNERS 


Alsace  Lorraine  .  . 

Frances  E.  Willard  . 
Georgiania  Shaylor  . 
Karl  Rosenfield  .  . 
Lady  Alexandra  Duff 


3.50 

4.00 

9.00 

2.00 

6.00 


La  France  .  .  . 

.  $  7.50 

Sarah  Bernhardt 

.  $  2.75 

Le  Cygne  .... 

.  16.00 

Solange  .  .  . 
Therese  .  .  . 

6.50 

5.00 

Phoebe  Carey  .  . 

.  12.00 

Tourangelle  .  . 

6.25 

Richard  Carvel 

6.00 

Walter  Faxon  . 

7.00 

See  our  advertisement  in  July  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  for  standard  varieties  at  popular  prices 


IRIS 

of  Superior  Merit 


Alcazar  .  .  . 

$  .60 

Anna  Farr  .  . 

2.00 

Archeveque 

.50 

Crusader  .  . 

2.25 

La  Neige  .  . 

2.00 

Neptune  .  . 

2.00 

Oriflamme  .  . 

1.00 

Seminole  .  . 

1.75 

White  Knight  . 

.  1.00 

IRIS — Any  12  for  $4  25  (Four  Selection) 

A.  W.  Latham,  Blue  Boy,  Blue  Jay,  Cherubin,  Ches¬ 
ter  Hunt,  Clarence  Wedge,  Crepescule,  Demure,  Eldor¬ 
ado,  Goliath,  Iris  King,  Isoline,  Mary  Garden,  Medal¬ 
lion,  Navajo,  Oporto,  Demure,  Parc  de  Neuilly,  Paris- 
iana.  Prosper  Laugier,  Quaker  Lady,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Rhein  Nixe,  Rose  Unique,  Swatara  and  Zephyr. 

Order  direct  from  this  Advertisement. 
Prices  are  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list 
of  interest  and  value  to  connoisseurs 


Clarenc?  w.  HubbarP 

A  Peonies  I  TriseS  A 

6144  Lakewood  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Another  season  has  seen  Melrosine  victor¬ 
ious  in  its  battle  against  that  arch  enemy 
of  the  rose  garden,  the  Rose 
Bug.  Wherever  it  hit,  it 
killed,  and  thousands  of  gar¬ 
dens  are  better  off  for  the 
“house  cleaning”  done  with 
the  aid  of  Melrosine.  For  not 
only  is  it  fatal  to  every  bug 
it  touches,  but  its  cleansing 
qualities  stand  for  general 
good  health  to  vegetation. 

Go  To  Your  Dealer 
for  Your  Supply 

Leading  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishments  carry 
MELROSINE.  Please  ask  for  it.  If  your 
dealer  cknnot  supply  you,  we  will  send  a  trial 
can  upon  receipt  of  6oc. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  giving  further  facts 

GAKDEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  and  MELROSINE 
Park  Avenue  and  1 4 6th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IRISES,  PEONIES 
and  GLADIOLI 

Your  Garden’s  Beauties 
from  April  to  October 

IMPORTERS  and  growers  of  the 
finest  varieties.  Our  stock,  grown 
in  rich,  black  sandy  loam  under 
Minnesota’s  rigorous  climatic  conditions  is  suitable  for 
planting  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Our  large, 
healthy  roots  and  bulbs  assure  you 
quicker  results  and  larger  blooms. 
Order  now. 

Send  to-day  tor  free  illustrated  1923 
Catalogue 

RAINBOW  GARDENS 

Office  703  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  .11  inn. 


.nr  B. 

ONCOALLOM 


Have  A  Glorious  Rock  Garden 

A  few  dollars  will  buy  seeds  of  the 
World's  Choicest  Alpine  Plants. 

Rare  1923  Alpine  Seeds  SrdSSffiHK 

in  Britain,  sold  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Lists  free. 
Sample  packet  containing  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  $1.00.  Thirty  varieties,  $2.00. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Glenn  Hall,  Leicester,  England 


■9  “ Better  Crops 

Through  Cultivation' 

is  the  title  of  a  unique  little  booklet 
giving  valuable  hints  on  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  different  crops  for  best  returns 
for  every  square  foot  of  ground.  Be¬ 
sides  it  describes  the  complete  Gilson 
Line  of  labor  saving  Garden  Tools. 
Gladly  mailed  on  request. 


J.  E.  GILSON  CO. 

lOO  Valley  St. 
Port  Washington,  Wise. 


It  Surely  “Gets”  Them! 

Just  push  the  cutting  blade  beneath  the  sod, 
pull  out  the  blade,  turn  the  tool,  and  apply  the 
teeth  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  weed  will 
come  out  in  clean  shape  leaving  the  lawn  unmarred. 

Gilson  Wonder  Dande¬ 
lion  Digger 

is  easily  the  most  convenient 
little  tool  on  the  market  for 
removing  Dandelions,  plant¬ 
ains,  and  other  deep  rooted 
bothersome  weeds.  Complete 
with  4  foot  handle  postpaid 
for  one  dollar.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  can  not  supply 
the  Gilson  Wonder  Digger, 
write  us. 
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Plant  More  and  Plant  Them  Now! 

This  is  the  ideal  time  te  plant  Iris  to  insure  bloom  next 
spring.  We  have  received  many  letters  from  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers,  some  of  whom  assure  us  that  ours  were  the  best 
roots  they  had  ever  received  from  any  source. 

Here  Is  a  Sample  Offer:  Extra  fine  roots  of  any  of  the 
following  varieties,  S55c  each — per  dozen, 
postpaid. 

Iris  KSra^ — A  beautiful  novelty.  Plant  tall  and  strong, 
flowers  large.  S.  old  gold ;  F.  very  broad,  rich  velvety  crim¬ 
son  bordered  gold. 

Jeanne  d’Arc — A  lovely  semi-early.  S.  very  large, 
ruffled,  white,  border  very  delicately  penciled  bright  lilac; 
F.  pure  white  bordered  lilac  at  base. 

Lohengrin— New.  Cattleya-mauv©  in  various  shades. 
All  Divisions  very  broad  and  full,  standards  ruffled.  Flower 
of  beautiful  form  and  large  size. 

Loreley — New.  S.  light  yellow;  F.  velvety  purple;  at  base 
broadly  striped  on  yellowish- white  and  margined  cream. 
Monslgnor — New.  Of  superb  pale  violet  coloring.  Falls 
except  for  a  broad  border  are  richly  overlaid  and  broadly 
veined  velvet  violet. 

Snprial*  To  acclnaint  y°u  Character  of  the 

kjpci,lal  •  stock  we  grow,  we  will  send  1  root  each  of 
above  5  splendid  sorts  for  $1.00  postpaid.  This  offer 
is  good  for  August  ONLY. 


Send  for  complete  list 


rbcvden^. 


^duhon  O/uo- 


r 


High  Grade  Stock 
of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia 


School  of  Horticulture 

FOR  WOMEN 

Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Bees,  Poultry. 

TWO-YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSE  combines  practice 
with  theory.  Good  positions  open  to  our  graduates. 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SHORT  COURSES. 

Address;  ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 
Box  A,  Ambler  Penna. 


A  GARDEN  THAT  SMILES 
ALL  SUMMER  LONG 

MIDSUMMER  usually  finds  the  garden  almost  destitute  of  color. 

unless  special  plans  have  been  made  to  tide  over  this  time  of 
dullness. 

Years  ago  Hicks  Nurseries  adopted  the  motto  of  “Planting  all  the  time 
to  save  time.”  We  know  that  you  do  not  want  to  wait  several  months  for 
things  to  grow,  so  we  inaugurated 

HICKS  PLANTATERIA 

where  you  can  find  perennials  and  annuals,  roses  and  vines,  growing  in  pots ; 
these  can  be  carried  away  to  brighten  with  gay  colors  the  dull  spots  in  your 
garden.  Some  plants  are  grown  in  clumps  that  can  be  lifted  easily  and 
transplanted  without  danger  of  loss.  This  new  Hicks  plan,  and  the  avail¬ 
able  plants,  is  explained  on  page  47  of 

HOME  LANDSCAPES 

A  new  book  just  revised  by  Mr.  Henry  Hicks.  It  covers  the  broad  subject 
of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants  and  fruits,  in  a  fascinating  fashion.  Several 
paintings  by  Miss  Amy  Cross  and  Walt  Huber  add  to  the  artistic  value 
of  this  new  edition.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

HICKS  NURSERIES,  Box  M,  Westbury.L.  1.,  New  York 


Two  Attractive  Collections 
A  Season  of  Peony  Joy  for 
Ten  Dollars — Delivered 


Several  Types — A  Variety  of  Colors 

Claire  Du  Bois — Mammoth  globular  type,  clear  deep  violet- 
rose.  Strong  grower,  free  bloomer.  Late.  70c.  each. 

Festiva  Maxima — The  favorite  white  Peony.  No  garden  can 
have  enough.  Large.  Early.  50c.  each. 

Mons.  Jules  Elie  Large,  compact  bomb  type.  Pale  Lilac 
rose.  Fragrant.  Early.  $1.09  each. 

Octavie  De  May — Large  with  flat  crown.  Pale  hydrangea 
pink.  Excellent  cut  flower.  $1.50  each. 

Triumphe  de  U Exposition  de  Lille — Large,  compact 
rose  pink.  Monster  flower.  75c.  each. 

1  strong  root  of  each  of  above — $4.00  postpaid. 

2  strong  roots  of  each  of  above — $7.50  postpaid. 


A  Rarer  Selection — Joy  for  the  Connoisseur 

Albatre — Large,  globular  rose  type.  Milk  white,  shaded  ivory. 
Petals  edged  carmine.  Strong  grower.  Midseason.  $1.5Ceach. 

Cavalier ia  Rusticana — Large  globular,  semi-rose  type. 
Dark  violet  crimson.  Midseason.  $1.00  each. 

Marie  Jacquin — Large,  globular,  semi-double.  Rose  white 
shading  to  lilac  white.  Large  incurved  petals  showing  yellow  stamens 
like  a  water  lily.  Strong  free  bloomer.  Midseason.  $1.00  each. 

Moonbeam — Beautiful  variety,  entirely  distinct  in  form. 
Saucer  shaped,  with  tufted  center.  Soft  pearly  white  shaded  rose. 

The  Dragon — Large  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  One  of  the 
finest  reds.  Cushion  center  of  thick  staminoides.  $2.50  each. 

1  strong  root  of  each — $7.50  postpaid. 

2  strong  roots  of  each — $14.00  postpaid 


Special  Offer  $10.00 

Send  for  Schulz s  Catalogue,  which  Will  tell  you  about  our  wonderful  slock  of  Peonies.  Everything  for  Your  Garden  at  Reasonable  Prices „ 


JACOB  SCHULZ  CO,  Inc 


Nurserymen  and 
Landscape  Architects 


550  South  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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President  d  Now  Ready 

American  Rose  Society  Price,  $1.50  Prepaid 


Nearly  200  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  16  pages 
in  color — all  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  Book  attractively  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
lettered  in  gold. 

Every  aspect  of  rose  growing  discussed  authori¬ 
tatively  and  entertainingly  by  one  whose  years  of 
experience  enable  him  to  know  just  what  information 
is  of  greatest  value  to  the  beginner  and  the  advanced 
amateur  grower. 

Dr.  Edmund  M.  Mills.  President,  Syracuse  Rose  Society 
wrote  on  May  5th,  “I  have  received  and  read  the  new 
edition,  ‘How  to  Grow  Roses.’  If  I  could  put  only  one 
rose  book  in  the  hands  of  a  Rose  Amateur,  it  would  be 
‘How  to  Grow  Roses.’  It  is  practical  and,  at  the  same 
time  poetical.  I  have  a  large  rose  library  but  it  is  the 
best  illustration  of  ‘multum  in  parvo’  that  I  have.” 

Pleasurable  vacation  reading  and  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  library.  Send  check,  cash  or  money  order 
($1.50  for  each  copy,  prepaid)  direct  to 

/"•/“IXT  1  DH  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  24 

L/V/ilAI\D  Rob!.  Pyle,  Pres.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


The  right  light  for  the  lady 

There  is  fine  symbolism  in  the  fact 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  lighted 
by  electricity. 

For  electricity  is  a  great  Liberator. 
Its  function  is  to  drive  out  darkness ; 
to  free  women  from  household 
drudgery  and  to  transfer  heavy 
burdens  from  men’s  shoulders  to 
the  shoulders  of  machines.  Let  it 
do  more  for  you. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


There  were  only  1277 
electric  light  and  power 
companies  when  the 
General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in 
1892.  To-day  there  are 
over  7000  companies 
with  a  total  investment 
of  more  than  five  billion 
dollars.  Electricity 
moves  forward  with  a 
giant  stride. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR  TREES 

by  ERNEST  H.  WILSON,  M.  A.,  V.  M.  H. 

For  tree  lovers  and  book  lovers,  both.  Limited  Edition.  Illustrated.  Net  $10.00 

Published  at  the  Country  Life  Press,  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Ask  for  Pamphlets 


Peonies  and  Iris 
Strawberries 


Rutherford 


tori  cl 

Choicest, 
(Ntirsery&Gr© 
roducts 


Visit  Nursery 


WEI  ' 

Evergreens  for  Early  Autumn  Planting 

Nurserymen  &  Florists 


Japanese  Yew 
Roses  in  Pots 


iMev?  Jersey 


Aphine — The  safest  form  of  insect  insurance.  A  spray  rem¬ 
edy  for  green,  black,  white  fly,  thrips,  soft  scale,  and  most 
sap  sucking  insects.  Easily  applied — effective. 


Fungine — For  rust,  mildew,  and  all  sorts  of  blights. 
Vermine — Sure  eradicator  for  worms  and  insects  working  in 
the  soil. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 


If  not,  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  check 
or  money  order.  Gallon  $3.00 — Quart  $1 .00 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Madison  New  Jersey 


M-indU  HUMUS 


For  the  Price  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

VYe  r^  ti  l  i  1 1/  Nil  ti  Ai  c?  r* 

for  vegetable,  flower,  lawn,  shrub  and  tree 

$5.00  for  5,  1001b.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Stanliope,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Cultural  directions 

H.  B.  PRINDLE  -  -  286  Fifth  Avc„  New  York 


First  Prize 

Delphiniums 

They  say  “everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits.” 
I  prefer  “everything 
comes  tohimwhoKw&j/” 
My  work  with  Delphin¬ 
iums  has  finally  been  re¬ 
warded!  At  the  national 
Peony  Show  in  St.  Paul, 
my  new  hybrids  were 
awarded  First  Prize.  I 
believe  there  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  ones  in  the  country 
of  every  shade  of  blue 
imaginable. 

Strong  field-grown  plants , 
$ 3.00  per  dozen ,  postpaid. 
(All  different  colors — no 
two  alike!) 

Columbines  (Aquilcgias) 

An  extra  fine  strain  contain¬ 
ing  many  of  the  artistic  light 
pastel  shades.  Two-year-old 
Plants  of  highest  type,  $2.75 
per  dozen,  postpaid. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  my 
new  Iris,  and  other  plants  and 
bulbs  on  request. 

WILLIS  E.  FRYER 

Mantorville  Minn. 
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PLANT  LICE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiigiiini 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii1^ 


Six  Million  Descendents  in  Ten  Weeks! 

The  almost  incredible  multiplication 
of  Plant  Lice  (Aphis;  makes  them  the 
greatest  single  menace  to  our  gardens! 
Over  300  different  varieties  are  known 
and  every  variety  has  its  special  pref¬ 
erence  for  one  crop  or  another — both 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Don’t  let  them 
thrive  in  your  garden!  Get  after  these 
sap-sucking  crop  destroyers  by  spray¬ 
ing  with 

LO  T  O  L 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

The  Complete 
Concentrated  Contact 
Insecticide  in 
Jelly  Form 

Kills  All  Plant  Lice — 
No  Fuss,  No  Muss! 

Simply  squeeze  out  a  tea¬ 
spoonful,  dissolve  in  a  gallon 
of  water  and  spray.  Lotol 
sticks  and  spreads  correctly 
because  it  is  properly  com¬ 
pounded.  Comes  in  collapsible 
tubes,  as  shown  here.  I  oz. 
at  35c  makes  6  gallons  of  spray  solution. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Lotol.  If  not  obtainable,  we 
will  mail,  i  oz.  tube  for  45c;  3  oz.  tube  for  85c; 
I  lb.  can — a  season’s  supply, — for  $2.50  delivered. 

Descriptive  folder  and  price  list  on  request. 

GARDEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  LOTOL  and  MELROSINE 
Park  Avenue  and  146th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Teaspoonful  Makes  a  Gallon 


Don’t  'Miss  This  Chance 


If  by  any  chance  you  overlooked 
the  opportunity  to  buy  Schling’s 
Quality  Bulbs  at  the  import  prices 
offered  in  June  and  July,  we  have 
good  news  for  you! 

Although  some  of  the  stocks  are 
now  exhausted  we  are  still  able 
to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
the  collections  listed  below  at 
these 

I 

Truly  Remarkable  Prices!  j 

*100  Darwin  Tulips,  finest  assortment .  $3.50 

*100  Breeder  ("Art”)  Tulips,  finest  assortment.  4.50 

100  Single  Early  Tulips,  finest  assortment .  3.50 

100  Double  Early  Tulips,  finest  assortment.  .  .  4.00 

*100  Parrot  or  Dragon  Tulips,  finest  assortment  4.50 
100  Hyacinths,  Red,  White,  Blue  or  assorted.  .  6.00 

100  Daffodils,  Double  Varieties .  6.00 

100  Daffodils,  Large  Trumpets  (Jonquils) .  5.50 

100  Poets  Narcissi .  4.50 

100  Crocus,  Finest  Assorted .  1.50 

Total  Value .  $43.50 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Above  Collection  of  1000 

Choicest  Bulbs . $38.00 

Or  500  Bulbs  at..! .  20.00 

♦Bloom  in  May  and  June.  All  the  rest  bloom  in 
April  and  May — the  Crocus  earliest  of  all,  as 
soon  as  the  snow  melts. 

N.  B. — No  orders  accepted  at  these  prices  later  than 
August  31. 

Bulbs  will  be  delivered  in  September  on  arrival 
from  Holland. 

$cklii\£$ 

23  W.  59th  St.  New  York  City 


5S 


Delphinium  Time 


VERY  garden  lover  knows  the  stately 
^  Delphinium  or  Larkspur.  No  other  peren¬ 
nial  lends  itself  more  readily  to  picturesque 
grouping  and  enchanting  garden  effects.  Few 
other  plants  reward  more  lavishly  the  care  and 
interest  of  the  grower. 

Now,  while  they  are  in  bloom  you  can 
more  readily'sense  their  infinite  beauty 
and  choose  your  particular  favorites 
perhaps  leave  the  choosing  to  us. 


or 


We  have  a  particularly  fine  stock  of 
strong  field  grown  plants  for  delivery 
this  fall.  These  will  afford  you  a  wealth 
of  bloom  from  June  to  October. 

As  the  supply  is  limited  early  ordering  is 
advisable. 

Choice  selected  Hybrids .  $2.50  per  doz. 

Belladonna,  Light  Blue ..........  3.50  ” 

Bellamosum,  Dark  Blue-white  eye .  3.50  ”  n  ” 

Named  varieties — 50c  each .  5.00  ”  ” 

Our  catalogue  lists  the  choicest  selection  of 
hardy  perennials,  many  of  which  are  excellent 
planted  in  contrast  with  Delphinium. 


Outpost  Nurseries 


RIDGEFIELD 


CONNECTICUT 


4)0 
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BULB  BARGAINS 


For  Fall  Planting! 


8  Choice  Peonies,  all  different,  fine  roots . 

12  Choice  Iris  “  “  “  “  . 

25  Darwin  Tulips,  fine  mixture  of  named  varieties 
35  Daffodils  “  “  “  “ 

13  Hyacinths,  fine  . .  w 

mixture  forcing  -M?'- 

hulhs .  Jsl.oo  ‘  ’Si..*,'  • 


Special 

Premium 

Offer 

If  order  amounts  to 
$5.00,  we  will  include 
1  Peony  American 
Beauty,  or  25  Bulbs 
Narcissus  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try  as  a  premium. 

Our  large  Hardy  Plant  and 
Bulb  catalogue  free  for  the 
asking.  IV e  have  one  of 
the  finest  Peony  collections 
in  the  U.  S.  and  the  largest 
collection  of  Brand’s  fa¬ 
mous  sorts  here  in  the 
East. 

BABCOCK 

Peony  Garden 

Jamestown  N.  Y. 


;  Gather  Flowers  Next  June  from  Our 

PEONIES 

Plant  During  September  and  October 

Our  large  fully  matured  two-  and  three- 
year-old  roots  planted  any  time  during 
September  and  October  will  repay  you  by 
a  splendid  display  of  flowers  next  June. 

We  offer  you  the  selection  of  nearly  four 
hundred  of  the  very  choicest  varieties 
which  cannot  be  excelled  for  quality  and 
freedom  of  bloom — all  Cottage  Gardens 
Grown. 

Our  Peony  booklet  giving  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  and  also  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  planting  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Write  for  it  to-day 

Cottage  Gardens  Company  Nurseries 

Nursery  Products  of  Extraordinary  Quality 

Queens,  Long  Island  New  York 


The  Brand  Peonies 

ORIGINATED  BY 

O.  F.  BRAND  &  SON 


America's 
Foremost 
Hybridizers 
of  the 
Peony 


The  Twentieth  National  Peony  Show  was  held  in  the  immense  Hippodrome  building  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair  grounds,  June  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

50.000  peony  blooms  were  on  display  in  the  greatest  Peony  Show  the  World  has  ever 
seen. 


With  the  keenest  competition  furnished  by  growers  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Dakota,  the  Brand  Penny  Farms  were  awarded  First  Prize  and  the  Gold  Medal  for  the 
finest  collection  consisting  of  not  more  than  100  varieties.  In  this  entry  82  varieties  were 
exhibited  and  from  this  number  3  3  were  originated  by  the  Brands. 

They  were  also  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  and  a  Silver  Medal  for  new  varieties  of  their 
introduction  of  especial  merit,  the  highest  award  the  Society  could  give  for  new  varieties. 
This  collection  included  several  varieties  that  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  1925. 


If  you  do  not  already  have  a  copy  of  our  1922-1923  Peony  Catalogue  describing  fully 
one  of  the  finest  stocks  of  peonies  the  World  has  ever  seen,  write  for  one. 


THE  BRAND  PEONY  FARM 

Faribault  Box  23  Minn. 


Explanation  and  Apology 

For  over  a  decade  we  have  faithfully  served 
Garden  Magazine  Readers  with  the  best  ob¬ 
tainable  in  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and 
other  plants  for  the  garden.  During  these  years 
we  have  made  many  friends  and  a  large  part  of  our 
success  in  business  we  attribute  to  the  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  Garden  Magazine  Readers. 

The  spring  shipping  season  that  closed  during  the 
middle  of  June  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  seasons  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  business. 
An  extremely  severe  winter,  a  very  backward  spring,  the 
sudden  change  from  spring  to  midsummer  conditions  as 
far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  made  it  impossible  lor 
us  to  serve  our  customers  in  true  Totty  fashion. 

We  “worried  through”  however,  and  are  glad  to  say 
that,  considering  the  volume  of  business  transacted, 
we  have  not  been  unduly  accused  of  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays.  We  want  to  thank  Garden  Magazine  Readers 
for  patience  and  forbearance  exercised  and  with  this 
goes  the  assurance  that  this  summer  and  fall  will  make 
us  see  preparations  which  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  past  spring’s  delays. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  H.  Totty  Company 


Madison,  New  Jersey 
August  i,  1923 
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Your  appetite  will  need  no  cultivation  next  year  for 
these  delicious  dishes, —but  your  garden  does  NOW. 


Write  for  complete  Autumn  Catalogue, 
mailed  free  anywhere 


Hunt’s  New 

GIANT  FRUITED 

Strawberries 


Plant  pot-grown  plants  now  for  a  bumper 
crop  of  big,  luscious,  juicy  fruit  next  year. 

You  will  never  realize  the  true  deliciousness 
of  Strawberries  and  Cream  for  breakfast  or 
the  after  dinner  Short  Cake  until  you  have 
eaten  these  Strawberries,  picked  fresh  daily  from  your  own  garden. 

HUNT’S  PRIZE  WINNER.  A  huge  fruit  of  solid,  delicious,  juicy  meat;  as  big  at  the  end 
of  its  season  as  at  the  beginning;  midseason;  perfect-flowered, 
per  dozen  $3.00;  25  for  $5.00 
HUNT’S  CALIFORNIA.  An  extremely  heavy 
cropping  variety  of  perfect-shaped,  rich,  luscious,  highly- 
colored  fruit;  perfect-flowered. 

per  dozen  $2.50;  25  for  $4.50 

HUNT’S  JUBILEE.  Noted  for  its  strong  upright 
stems  that  hold  the  thick  clusters  of  large,  dark-colored 
fruit  well  off  the  ground;  perfect-flowered. 

per  dozen  $1.50;  25  for  $2.50 

12  of  each  for  $5.50; 

25  of  each  for  $10.00. 


Special  Offer 

Express  prepaid  within  400  miles  of  N.  Y.  City 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 


148  CHAMBERS  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


A  Blue  and  White  Garden 


Madonna  Lilies  Delphiniums 


H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO. 

Estab.  46  yrs. 

35  Warren  Street  New  York 


Plant  bulbs  August,  September — Sow  seed  August,  September 

Prices  in  this  ad  include  delivery  east  of  the  Rockies, 
west  of  that  add  10%. 

Madonna  Lilies  ( Lys  De  France) 


A  favorite  Hardy  Garden  Lily— easy  to  grow,  multiplies  rapidly. 
The  stout,  stems  3-4  feet  high  arc  crowned  with  masses  of  sil¬ 
very  white  lilies,  deliciously  fragrant,  strikingly  beautiful 
when  interspersed  with  the  rich  blue  clusters  of  Delphiniums. 

8  13  50 

We  Offer  choice  northern-grown 

Bulbs.  Large,  thick  petaled,  se-  ..  .  .  _ 

lected  Bulbs . *  .90  $3.00  $13.00 

Monster  Bulbs . 1.35  4.50  15.00 

New  Delphiniums 

Bella  Donna — Clear  turquois  blue. 

Cliveden  Beauty — Rare  Cambridge  blue,  seeds  freely 
Dusky  Monarch— Kel ways  NEWEST,  immense  spikes  of 
smoky  purple. 

Fanny  Stonnonth — Azure  Blue. 

Rev.  E.  Lnscelles — Deep  purple  blue,  large  white  eye. 

Y  vette  C* uilbert — Transparent  blue,  faint  pink  stripe- 
New  Large  Flowered  Hybrids.  Glorious  blend  pale  blue 
shades. 

Any  of  above,  per  pkt.  50c;  Half  pkt.  80c?  Trial  pkt.  15o. 

Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Hispanica ) 

At  their  best  all  through  June.  The  bulbs  we  offer  are  extra 
strong,  each  throwing  4-5  flowers. 

Belle  Chinoise — Golden  yellow. 

Darling — Lovely  blue. 

La  Reconnaisance— Beautiful  Bronze. 

King  of  the  B1  ues — Dark  sweet  scented. 

Blanche  Superbe — Large  pure  white. 

('ajanus — Canary  yellow,  orange  blotches. 

?5e  per  dozen,  $5.50  per  100. 

Iris  Hollandia  ( Dutch  Iris ) 

Frans  Hals  — Pale  blue  with  creamy  yellow  falls. 

David  Teniers — Light  lavender. 

Hart  Nibbrig  — Brilliant  dear  blue. 

3  of  any  variety  SOes  Doz.  $1.00;  50  bulbs,  $4.00. 

Send  for  FALL  BULB  BOOK,  listing, Rare  Bulbs  and  Seeds  from 
every  clime. 


Strawberries  of  Distinction 

Plant  Varieties  Worth  While 


Strong  Field  Crown  Plants 
Ready  for  Shipment  September  1st. 

Sent 1  for  Catalogue 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Strawberry  Plant  Growers 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 

Established  1866 


An  Opportunity  to  Secure 

PEONIES  and  IRISES 

in  Collections 

At  a  Real  Bargain 

IRISES 

20  select  varieties,  valued  at  $8.65,  only  $5.00  post¬ 
paid,  one  each  of  the  following: 


Caprice 
Eldorado 
Juniata 
Lohengrin 
Rose  Unique 
Quaker  Lady 


G.  W.  Peake 
Lairy 

Jeanne  D’Arc 
Monsignor 
R.  C.  Rose 
W.  L.  Christman 


H.  Milonias 
Isoline 

Helen  Prances  (new) 
Perfection 
Sherwin  Wright 
Victorine 


Emma  Beal  (new)  Princess  Victoria  Louise 

PEONIES 

A  collection  of  real  merit,  6  choice  varieties,  valued 
at  $13.00,  $10.00  postpaid,  one  strong  3  to  5  eye  root 
each: 


Charles  McKellip 
Mons.  Jule  Elie 


Harriet  Parnsley 
Madam  Emile  Galle 


Venus 

Frances  Willard 


Send  for  complete  list  of  varieties  and  other  collec¬ 
tions  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


THE  PFEIFFER  NURSERY 


WINONA 


MINNESOTA 
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The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

SPECIALIZE  IN  RARE  AND  FINE 
VARIETIES  OF  BEARDED  IRISES 
Send  for  List 

Grace  Sturtevant,  Prop. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 


CHOICE  AND  RARE 

PEONIES 

SEND  FOR  MY  SURPLUS  PRICE  LIST 

O.  L.  RINGLE  -  WAUSAU,  WIS. 


A  Garden  of  Roses is  ZrTanAZaZ 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  No.  192. 

If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  free;  if  west,  please  en¬ 
close  25  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 
Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  192  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“ The  Pioneer  Landscape  Nurseries  of  Neiv  England” 


Brooder  jorfO  to  too  chicks 


i\o .  j  Poultry  House  for  00  hens — 2  units 


Setting  Coop 


You  Can  Have  Nothing  Better.  Poultry  fanciers  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation  prefer  and  use  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses 
because  they  are  superior  in  every  way.  They  are  properly  ven¬ 
tilated  and  yet  can  be  comfortably  heated  in  the  coldest  weather. 


Feeding,  egg  gathering,  watering  and  cleaning  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  far  more  easily  where  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  are  in  use. 
And  they  are  practical  and  easy  to  erect.  Send  to-day  for 
catalogue  X  which  will  be  mailed  free. 


unnr  CAM  Portable  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  71-73  Federal  St. 

FI  VjOv/1  i  HOUSES  Boston,  Mass.  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AS  I  look  upon  the  Exquisite  Beauty  of  my 
Dahlias , — those  Soul-inspiring,  Mind-entran¬ 
cing  Wonders  of  the  Flower  World,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  faint  glimpse  of  that  Great  Eternity  which 
He  has  promised  to  those  that  love  Him. 

E.  L.  Kunzman 

INDIANA  DAHLIA  FARM  New  Albany,  Ind . 

Catalogue  free .  1500  varieties  of  Dahlias 

Visitors  always  welcome  at  the  Farm 


Drecrs  Gold  Medal 
Hybrid  Larkspurs 


DREER’S 

Midsummer  Catalogue 

A  56-page  book  offering  a  complete  line  of  season¬ 
able  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Sundries,  including: 
HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  SEEDS 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  these  to  produce  strong,  vigorous  plants  for 
next  year’s  blooming.  This  is  also  the  ideal  time  to  sow  such  things  as 
Daisies,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  also  such  favorite  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  as  Cinerarias,  Primroses,  etc. 

VEGETABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 

A  complete  list  of  the  best  kinds  that  can  be  sown  at  this  time  of  year. 

POT-GROWN  STRAW  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  splendid  selection  of  the  most  luscious  perfect-flowering  sorts, 
which,  if  set  out  now,  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  June. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING-FLOW  ERING  BULBS 

We  offer  a  really  select  line  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies. 
Snowdrops,  etc.  Order  now  and  they  will  be  sent  on  arrival  from  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES  OF  EVERY  SORT 

The  most  approved  garden  tools  and  implements:  Lawn  Mowers,  Lawn  Sprinklers, 
Rubber  Hose,  etc.;  the  most  effective  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  Fertilizers,  etc. 

A  copy  sent  on  request.  Please  mention  this  publication . 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714-716  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

Specializing  in  the  best  standard  varieties,  the  latest 
California  productions  and  our  own  creations. 

Correspondence  invited  on  any  subject  connected 
with  dahlias  and  gladioli. 

CARL  SALBACH,  Grower 

6086  Hillegass  Ave.  Oakland.  Cal. 

rTry  This  In  Your  Garden =r 

A  bed  of  Oriental  Poppies  and  blue 
Siberian  Iris  divided  by  Lemon  Lilies. 

They  bloom  at  the  same  time  and  are 
dazzlingly  brilliant.  The  most  intense  shades 
of  the  three  primary  colors. 

!  6  plants  of  each  $3.00 

HENRY  T.  COE  Putney,  Vermont 


Why  Unsightly  Clothesyards? 

The  Hill  Champion  Clothes  Dryer  with  150  feet  of  line,  is  not  only 
a  time  and  labor  saver,  but  because  it  may  be  removed  easily  ft  allows 
you  to  have  your  clothes  area  free  except  at  drying  times.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Most  efficient  means  of  outdoor  drying  known.  Complete 
information  in  our  folder  E  is  yours  upon  request. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER  COMPANY 

50  Central  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


Ask  for  a  description  of 

THE  NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


American- Grown  DAFFODILS 
Have  PROVED  Their  Worth ! 

This  spring,  in  the  testing  grounds  of  a  prominent  eastern  horticul¬ 
turist,  several  hundred  Lawler  Daffodils  bloomed  alongside  selected  Dutch 
bulbs  of  the  same  varieties.  Lawler’s  American  strains  bloomed  a  week 
to  ten  days  sooner,  they  bloomed  as  freely  and  the  flowers  were  as  large 
and  lasting  as  those  from  the  Dutch  bulbs.  Why  not  get  acquainted  with 
the  American  product  at  once ?  To  make  it  easy  I  make  the  following 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

trated  alongside)  postpaid  for  One  Dollar. 

Complete  list  free  on  request. 

GEORGE  LAWLER  Gardenville  Tacoma,  Washington 


A  careful  selection  of  Peonies  gives  you  increas¬ 
ing  beauty,  value,  and  joy  each  succeeding  year. 

Your  special  opportunity  to  secure  choice  and 
new  varieties  in  both  scarce  and  standard  sorts 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  planting  plans. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  entire  list 

American  Rose  &  Plant  Co. 

Producers  of  plants  that  grow  and  bloom 

SPRINGFIELD  -  OHIO 
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PEONIES 

From 

TRUE  PEONY  SPECIALISTS 

OUR  plants  bloom  in  our  gardens  before  we 
ship  them  to  our  customers.  They  should 
therefore  bloom  for  you  in  the  spring  fol¬ 
lowing  shipment. 

MOHICAN  PEONY  GARDENS 

Sinking  Spring  Pa. 


Bird  Bath  No.  547 


PoTfERT 

t^/iVes  tfie 

(Sssenhal  ^ouc/i 


A  Bird  Bath  will  make  a 
delightful  spot  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  bringing  the  birds  with 
their  merry  note.  Vases  and 
shapely  Jars  form  charming 
contrasts  in  nature’s  setting. 

Our  collection  of  enduring 
Terra  Cottas  also  includes 
Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Benches,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  accessories  for  the  garden, 
sun  room,  and  house. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300 
numbers  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


Gauoway  Terra-CoTta  Company 

3214  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.. 


n  be  Beautiful 


Why  depend  upon  shrubbery  and  other“boundary 
markers,”  when  you  can  have  real  protection  for 
your  lawn  or  estate — protection  with  beauty? 

The  square  mesh  fabric  of  Page  Protection  Fence 
is  practically  unclimbable;  stops  intruders;  per¬ 
mits  the  developunent  of  your  grounds  in  safety 
and  seclusion.  Children  play  in  safety — pets  are 
protected.  The  lawn  becomes  a  part  of  the  home. 

Insist  on  Page  Fence,  a  useful  barrier  that  is 
beautiful.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  “ Fences 
for  Protection  and  Beauty No  obligation. 


PAGE  FENCE  &  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASS’N 
213  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


C America's 
first  wire. 
Jhnce- l88y> 


PAGE 

PROTECTION  FENCE 


Ingot  Iron 

^jthe  only  wire 
Jknce  made  of 
c Arm  co  Snfo  t  Jr  on 


Quality  vs.  Price 

The  quality  of  the  button  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is  remembered  long 
after  the  price  is  forgotten.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  Better 
Greenhouses  cannot  be  built.  The  slight  extra  initial  cost  of  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  instead  of  painted  wood  work;  indestructible  sanitary  slate 
and  tile  plant  benches  instead  of  wood  benches;  genuine  wrought  iron 
pipe  instead  of  steel  pipe,  etc.,  is  insignificant  considering  the  added 
years  of  service,  freedom  from  repairs  and  enjoyment  the 
Lutton  V-Bar  Greenhouses  give. 

Whether  the  Greenhouse  is  for  the  millionaire — great,  imposing, 
aristocratic;  or  whether  it  is  for  the  man  of  moderate  income — small, 
attractive,  snug,  homey;  the  owner  knows  that  it  is  built  absolutely 
right  in  the  first  place,  so  its  cost  of  upkeep  is  nominal,  its  system 
of  ventilation  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  heating  plant  is  remarkably 
substantial  and  economical. 

Our  25  years  experience  building  Greenhouses  for  the  most  critical 
and  exacting  people  throughout  the  country  must  mean  something 
to  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  any  other  information  desired 

W.  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


266  Kearney  Ave. 


bMi 

GRttNYWHOUSES 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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“BUFFALO”  Portable 

FENCING  SYSTEM 


mm 


B’ 


lUFFALO”  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM  is  the  result  of  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  and  for 
years  has  been  in  use  at  the  largest  kennels  and  finest  country  estates  in  America. 

With  the  “BUFFALO"  System  you  can  build  large  or  small,  inexpensive  en¬ 
closures  for  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  or  other  small  animals  or  fowl.  It  is  neat 

in  appearance,  and  can  be  erected  or  shifted  about 
easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  of  clumsy  or  heavy  tools. 
Its  use  prevents  yards  from  becoming  barren  and  unsightly, 
and  it  permits  a  separation  of  different  breeds  of  chickens  or 
puppies  and  of  puppies  from  larger  animals  or  their  mothers. 

NEW  PRICES  (Effective  July  2,  1923) 

7'  long  x  5'  high .  $4.00 

2'  6"  wide  x  5'  high  (gate) .  2.75 

4'  6"  long  x  5'  high .  3.35 

8'  long  x  2'  high .  2.75 

6'  long  x  2'  high .  2.25 

Prices  net  per  section  F.O.B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Initial 
orders  for  less  than  six  sections  are  subject  to  an 
advance  of  25c  per  section  over  the  above  prices. 
Immediate  shipments  from  stock. 

We  also  make  FIRE  SCREENS,  VINE 
TRAINERS,  TREE  GUARDS,  LAWN  SETTEES, 
WINDOW  GUARDS,  etc.  Information  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

II  RITE  Jor  booklet  No.  75F  which  shows  designs,  sties 
and  prices.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

530  TERRACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

DIM 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.  (J Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons ) 


1  2— PEONIES— 12 

To  introduce  our  fine  peony  roots  we  will  send  4  each  of 
Mme.  de  Verneville,  white.  Jules  Calot,  deep  rose,  and 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  red,  for  $5.00.  Regular  value  $6.00. 
Catalogue  of  hardy  perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Putney,  Vt. 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  it's  hardy” 


Japanese  #arbens 

Unique  and  attractive,  skib 
fully  and  quickly  com 
structed 

T.  R.  OTSUKA 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


Hedge  Trimming  Made  Easy 

Just  as  “the  man  with  the  scythe"  has  found  his  primitive  im¬ 
plement  laid  aside  for  the  more  modern  machinery,  “The  Mowing 
Machine,”  likewise  the  SIMPLICITY  has  come  to  do  away  with 
the  slow  and  laborious  method  of  hedge  trimming. 

SIMPLICITY  HEDGE  TRIMMER 

For  fresh  new  growth  only 

The  SIMPLICITY  HEDGE  TRIMMER  works  so  rapidly 
and  easily  that  it  makes  frequent  cuttings  possible. 

No  experience  is  necessary  to  do  a  first-class  job  with  the 
SIMPLICITY.  Anyone  can  operate  it,  everyone  wants  to 
operate  it  when  they  see  it. 

To  get  a  thick,  beautiful  hedge,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  it  often,  at 
least  every  three  weeks.  When  the  hedge  is  trimmed,  new  shoots 
sprout  out  immediately  hack  where  the  foliage  is  freshly  cut. 

The  SIMPLICITY  trims  every  variety  of  hedge  grown.  Will 
trim  a  hedge  to  any  shape  and  cut  desired. 

Make  your  hedge  trimming  a  pleasure  by  ordering  a  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  to-day. 

PRICE  $5.00 

Circular  describing  the  Trimmer,  also  the  SIMPLICITY 
HEDGE  PRUNER  and  TRIMMER  mailed  on  request. 

TRENTON  PATENT  MFG.  CO. 

112  Murry  Street  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Emile 

Coue’s 


MY  METHOD 

M.  Coue’s  new  book  shows  how 
autosuggestion  will  help  and  often 
cure  sciatica,  gastric  troubles,  con¬ 
stipation,  asthma  and  headaches, 
and  other  ailments. 

At  bookstores,  $1.75 

Doubleday,  Page  iff  Co. 


IRISES 

A  collection  of  wide  color  variation 

Caprice.  Deep  rich  reddish  purple. 

Eldorado.  Yellowish  bronze,  shaded  heliotrope. 

E.  L.  Crandall.  Pure  white  bordered  deep  blue. 

Fro.  A  mixture  of  deep  gold  and  brilliant  chestnut 
brown. 

Hiawatha.  Pale  lavender  flushed  rose. 

Iroquois.  Smoky  lavender  dotted  brown  and  white. 
Mrs.  Allen  Grey.  Delicate  rose  lilac. 

Nuee  d’Orage.  Grayish  slaty  blue. 

Wyomissing.  Creamy  white  suffused  delicate  soft  rose. 

We  will  mail  to  Garden  lovers  interested  in  both  beauty 
and  rarity  one  root  each  of  the  above  9  superb  sorts  for 
$2.50  postpaid.  Our  fall  catalogue  offering  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  Irises,  fall  bulbs,  and  nursery  stock  is  free. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Geneva  Ohio 


Lovely  Blue  Bells 


The  Virginia  Cowslip,  (Mertensia  virginica)  illustrated 
above,  is  just  one  of  a  score  of  native  American  plants 
more  beautiful  and  serviceable  than  many  cultivated  flow¬ 
ers.  Its  drooping  clusters  of  charming  opalescent  blue 
belled  flowers  appear  in  very  early  spring  and  continue  for 
several  months. 

Here  is  an  additional  selection  of  Hardy  Perennials 
which  for  little  money,  will  give  you  large  measures  of 
cut  flowers  from  early  Spring  until  Fall: — 

Iris  Orientalis,  Snow  Queen,  purest  white — 2-3' 

Iris  Orientalis,  Royal  Blue,  Magnificent  midnight  blue — 
2-3' 

Hemerocallis  Flava,  sweet  scented  Lemon  Lily — 1-2' 
Hemerocallis  Gold  Dust,  sweet  scented  Golden  Orange — 1-2' 
Lythrum  Roseum,  sprays  of  soft  rose  flowers — 3-4' 

All  of  above  are  excellent  for  cutting. 

Special  Offer:  We  will  mail  3  plants  each  of  above  fi 
Hardy  Perennials  for  $3.00,  or  6  of  each  (a  total  of  3  0 
sturdy  plants)  for  $5.0  0. 

List  of  more  than  100  popular  perennials  for 
present  planting  gladly  mailed  on  request. 

The  PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Sparkill  A-  L.  Clucas,  Mgr.  New  York 


When  to  Plant  Irises 

YES,  “Irises  (Bearded)  can  be  planted  any  month 
in  the  year,”  which  is  perfectly  true  in  Southern 
California.  It  is  reasonable  however,  that  if  planted 
in  a  climate  where  the  ground  is  frozen  during  the 
winter,  that  the  sooner  they  are  planted  after  flower¬ 
ing,  the  better  the  result.  New  roots  then  forming 
will  make  their  growth  in  their  permanent  location, 
becoming  well  established  and  thus  less  likely  to  be 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  with  frost. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  in  Southern 
California  if  planting  is  done  before  the  rainy  season. 
Place  your  orders  early  this  year  and  see  if  this 
advice  is  not  good. 

If  you  have  not  received  our  new  price  list,  drop 
us  a  card  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS  Moneta,  Cal. 


Peonies,  Irises 
ar)d  Perennials 

It  Pays  to  deal  with  Specialists! 

I  have  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  rare  and  choice  Peonies  and  Irises 
ae  well  as  the  older  and  staple  varieties.  You  will  find  my  prices  quite 
reasonable.  Descriptive  catalogue  gladly  mailed  on  application.  * 

rjns.WilliaiT)  Crawford 

1602  Iqdiapa  Ave.,  La  Porte,  I^diaqa 


SPRYWHEEL 


Garden 
Tractor 

Simple,  dependable,  economical,  light  and 
durable.  Easy  to  handle.  Works  between 
narrow  rows.  Lawn  mower  attachment. 
Send  for  circulars.  Agencies  open. 
Also  Domestic  Electric  Systems. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

32-54  Alger  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


^TT  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Verse,  Inclusive  Edition 
\1J  1885-1918  (by  Rudyard  Kipling).  The  rousing 
acceptance  on  several  continents  of  Kipling’s  THE 
YEARS  BETWEEN  demonstrates  again  the  tremen¬ 
dous  public,  “ the  greatest  living  poet”  has.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  edition  of  his  collected  poems,  brought  up  to  date, 
will  be  welcomed.  At  all  booksellers.  Cloth,  net, 
$5.00:  leather,  $7.50.  Doubleday ,  Page  $  Co. 
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Do  You  Realize  How  Little 
A  Greenhouse  Costs? 


Most  folks  associate  a  greenhouse  with  unwar¬ 
ranted  luxury.  They  have  no  idea  that  a  hand¬ 
some  Callahan  Greenhouse  can  be  erected  for  as 
little  as  $500;  some  models  even  less  expensive. 

Many  Callahan  owners  are  raising  crisp  lettuce 
and  fragrant  flowers  for  their  own  tables  the 
year  ’round,  and  are  easily  and  profitably  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  surplus. 


CALLAHAN  SECTIONAL 
GREENHOUSES 

are  built  entirely  at  our  factory  in  completely  finished  unit 
sections.  Two  men  in  two  days  can  completely  erect  a 
large  house. 

Write  for  The  Greenhouse  Book — it  gives 
full  details^  illustrations  and  prices. 

THE  T.  Jo  CALLAHAN  CO, 

1124  S.  Ludlow  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


‘PedigreedBiilbs 

Imported  from 
Holland 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  etc.,  unrivaled  in 
size,  beauty,  delicacy  of  colors 
and  vitality — the  result  of 
years  of  intensive  “breed¬ 
ing”  by  specialists. 

Order  your  bulbs  for  Fall  plant- 
ing  now!  And  be  sure  they  are 
“Shumways” — a  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
pert  breeding,  careful  selection  and 
highest  quality. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

Dept.  D  Rockford,  Ill. 

Established  1870 

Write  for  this 
Free  Bulb  Book 

Lists  and  describes 
many  varieties  of 
imported  bulbs. 

Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 


HODGSON  Houfs 


<€An  Object  of  Interest 
and  Admiration  99 

LTODGSON  HOUSES  and  bungalows  have  won 
A  special  praise  for  their  neatness  and  good  taste. 
They  are  made  of  strong,  durable  cedar,  lined  with 
heavy  fibre,  interior  stained,  exterior  painted  three 
coats  of  best  oil  paint. 

The  roof  is  slate  gray,  walls  French  gray, 
trimmed  in  green,  sash  of  ivory  white.  If  you 
wish  your  bungalow  to  match  a  more  somber  setting, 
we  suggest  a  roof  of  Cabot’s  moss  green  with  walls 
of  brown. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  catalogue  K.  It  shows 
many  beautiful  Hodgson  Houses.  Also  garages,  play¬ 
houses,  poultry-houses,  etc. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Rain  When  You  Want  It 


No  More  Dry  Spells 


Skinner  Irrigation  Co., 

Troy,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  now  about  a  month  since  I 
have  had  your  system  installed.  We 
did  have  some  dry  weather,  so  that 
I  had  a  chance  to  try  it  out.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  friends  come  and 
look  at  it,  they  all  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  surely  a  wonderful  system. 

It  has  given  to  my  garden  just  what 
it  needs.  It  has  put  under  my  con¬ 
trol  the  efficiency  of  raising  vegetables 
in  my  garden  practically  100%,  for 
no  matter  whether  it  rains  or  not,  I 
can  have  just  the  moisture  that  I 
need.  I  can  picture  the  delight  which 


May  24,  1923.  I  am  going  to  have  when  for  weeks 
later  on  we  will  not  have  in  the  ground 
just  the  moisture  it  requires. 


It  works  perfectly,  in  fact  much 
better  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  I  can 
only  say  that  for  anyone  who  has  a 
garden  and  wants  to  see  things  grow, 
he  can  hardly  get  along  without  one  of 
these  systems.  It  is  surely  a  pleasure. 

I  beg  to  add  that  any  time  you  wish, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  any¬ 
one  look  at  my  outfit,  and  be  pleased 
to  show  it  to  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  Janssen, 

48  Division  Ave., 
Summit,  New  Jersey. 


Write  us  for  information,  giving  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  ground  you  wish  to  cover. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

219  Water  Street  Troy,  Ohio 


BERRY  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  plants  for  August  and  fall  planting. 
Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants.  Hollyhock, 
Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Columbine,  Hibiscus,  Poppy,  Pyrethrum,  Wallflower, 

Tritoma,  and  other  Perennial  flower  plants.  Roses, 

Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  M.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


POETS'  NARCISSI 

Cassandra,  16c;  Chaucer,  Homer.  Horace,  12c  each; 
Dante,  Lycidas,  Virgil,  10c  each;  Glory,  King  Edward  VII, 
8c  each;  Grandiflorus,  7c.  1  each  of  the  10,  $1 .00;  6  each, 
$5.00;  each  variety  labeled.  Bulbs  ready  now.  Prices 
include  postage.  Early  planting  helps  insure  success. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS  Carterville,  Mo. 


Dignified,  exclusive  profession.  Little  competition.  $5,000  to  $10,000  in¬ 
comes  for  experts.  Easy  by  our  method.  Est.  1916.  Assistance  extended  to 
students  and  graduates.  Write  for  details. 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL,  77-H,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  pot-grown  plants  set  out  in  August  and  September 
will  bear  next  June.  Price  of  best  varieties  is  25  for  $1 .25; 
100  for  $4.00;  1000  for  $35.00.  Our  fruit  trees  and  berry 
plants  the  best  you  can  buy. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Putney,  VI. 

“Grown  in  Vermont ,  it's  hardy" 


No  library  complete  without  Kipling  complete 


AWAY  WITH  THE  CESSPOOL 

Secure  all  the  sanitary  comforts  of 
a  city  building  by  installing  an 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Allows  continuous  use  of  washstands,  bath¬ 
tubs,  toilets,  sinks,  showers,  etc.  The  septic 
tanks  of  all  Aten  systems  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete  forms,  not  wooden  forms.  No  expert 
engineering  service  or  experienced 
supervision  in  the  field  required.  ^0“- 

Simple  to  in-  ^ ^ 
stall,  nothing  Cyv--  ,Y-  ' 

to  get  out  of  ' 

order. 

Our  booklet 
No.  11  tells 
how  and  why. 

Sent  Iree  upon 
request. 


Aten 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


“Little  Wonder  Hedge  Trimmer”  ===== 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Oft. 

With  Lawn  Clipping  Attachment 

This  new,  wonderful  device  makes  hedge  trimming  a  pleasure.  Trims 
any  shape  hedge,  more  evenly  and  5  to  10  times  faster  than  the  old,  hard 
hand-shears  method. 

Saves  Time,  Labor,  Money 

In  use  on  thousands  of  estates,  homes  and  institutional  grounds. 

Strong,  durable  and  perfect  in  operation.  Equipped  with  lawn 
clipping  attachment  it  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  every  owner  who  wants  his  hedge  and 
lawn  to  look  right. 

3  sizes,  30";  40"  and  60"  blades  -  -  -  $25  to  $35 

Lawn  Clipping  Attachment  -  $15  extra 

Can  also  be  used  in  rough  field,  adjustable  to  any  height.  Cuts  10  times  as  fast  as  scythe. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  ship  to  you  prepaid  from  the  factory. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Live  dealers  and  agencies  wanted  everywhere. 

MFC.  CO., 

John  C.  Dettra  Machine  Co.  Oaks,  Pa. 

Selling  Agents — Eddy  Garden  Service,  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Lawn  Clipper 
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“ That  is  true  of  every  great  book:  it  either  makes  us  want  to  do  things,  to  go  fishing , 
or  fight  harder,  or  endure  more  patiently — or  it  takes  ^ls  out  of  ourselves  and  beguiles 
us  for  a  time  with  the  friendship  of  completer  lives  than  our  own.” 

— David  Grayson  in  Adventures  in  Contentment. 


1 .  Biography  &  History. 

HE  IRISH  GUARDS  IN  THE  GREAT 

WAR.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  “In  erecting  this 
memorial  he  has  erected  his  own.”  The  Times. 

( 2  vols.,  $ 10.00 ) 

THE  LIFE  y  LETTERS  OF  WALTER  H. 

PAGE.  By  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  “A  work  that 
Motley  would  have  envied.”  Viscount  Esher. 
50 th  Thousand.  (2  vols.,  $10.00) 

THE  JEWS  IN  AMERICA.  By  Burton  J. 

Hendrick.  “An  illuminative  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
problem.”  Washington  Post.  ($1.50) 

A  MIND  THAT  FOUND  ITSELF.  By  C.  W. 

Beers.  “As  interesting  as  it  is  noble.”  Booth  T arkington. 

($2.00) 

TRUE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  SECRET 

SERVICE.  By  Maj.  C.  E.  Russell.  Contains  “The 
Greatest  Secret  Service  Story  ever  told.”  ($2.00) 

2.  Brave  l . 

O  EA  TRACKS  OF  THE  SPEE JACKS.  By 

U  Dale  Collins.  The  world-famous  ’round-the-world 


cruise  in  a  motor  boat. 


i$$.oo) 


& 


ALAS  KA — Our  Northern  Wonderland.  By  Frank  G. 
Carpenter,  Litt.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  “This  book  of  wonders.” 
Kansas  City  Star.  ($4.00) 


^  5- 

THE  ENCHANTED  APRIL.  By  “Elizabeth.” 

50 th  thousand.  ($1.90)  Autographed  edition ,  ($5.00) 

£*OLD  FOR-EVER.”  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  An 
epic  of  Kipling’s  India.  ($1.75) 

THE  TENTH  WOMAN.  By  Harriet  T.  Com- 

stock. “Unusual  in  point  of  plot .  .  .  it  charms  the  reader.” 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  ($1.75) 

THE  GEESE  FLY  SOUTH.  By  Mary  Bourn. 

“Not  a  dull  page  in  it.”  Seattle  P ost-I ntelligencer .  ($1.75) 

CON  FACT.  By  Frances  Noyes  Hart.  Prize  short 
stories.  “They  are  youth.”  Washington  Post.  ($1.75) 


Doubleday, 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


3.  Essays  &  ‘Drama. 

a^HREE  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIT- 

^  ERATURE.  By  Andre  Chevrillon.  Kipling, 
Galsworthy,  Shakespeare  in  critical  appreciation. 

(#2.50) 

THE  POWDER  OF  SYMPATHY.  By 

Christopher  Morley.  “Veritably  a  Hogarth  of  the  pen.” 
Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Duncan.  ($1.75) 

THAT  SILVER  LINING.  By  Thomas  L.  Masson. 
“A  Marcus  Aurelius  of  the  twentieth  century.”  New 
York  Times.  ($ 2.00 ) 

THE  ADDING  MACHINE.  By  Elmer  L.  Rice. 
Vol.  II. — Theatre  Guild  Library.  ($1.50) 

4.  Householder' s  Bools. 

/T HANDBOOK  OF  COOKERY  FOR  A 
SMALL  HOUSE.  By  Jessie  Conrad.  Pre¬ 
face  by  Joseph  Conrad.  ($1.75) 

THE  BOOK  OF  BUILDING  Lf  INTERIOR 
DECORATING.  Edited  by  Reginald  T.  Townsend, 
editor  of  Country  Life.  Over  300  illustrations.  ($2.00) 

GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS.  By  F.  F. 

Rockwell.  Practical  hot  house  culture  for  amateurs. 

($3*5°) 


Fiction. 


THE  DAY’S  JOURNEY.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

A  magnificent  novel  of  friendship.  ($2.00) 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  WINDMILL.  By 

Agnes  Edwards  Rothery.  “A  very  human  and  very 
dramatic  story.”  Boston  Transcript.  ($1.75) 

THE  FASCINATING  STRANGER  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  By  Booth  T arkington.  {$ 2.00 ) 

De  luxe  autographed  edition.  ($5.00) 

WHERE  THE  BLUE  BEGINS.  By  Christopher 

Morley.  55/^  thousand.  ($1.50)  In  Gissing  Blue  Leather, 

(£2.25) 

WITHOUT  CONDITIONS.  By  Agnes  Mure 
Mackenzie.  “This  brilliant  little  tale.”  The  New  Age. 


Page  &  Co. 

In  Canada,  25  Richmond  St.,  W.,  Toronto 


For  Sale 

A  Completely  Equipped  Winter  Garden 


It  is  just  the  right  size  to  fit  in  your  summer 
garden,  to  make  it  an  all-year-round  one.  It  is 
all  equipped,  ready  to  start  right  off  growing 
flowers  and  fruits.  It  has  been  painstakingly 
designed  to  make  it  both  attractive  and  econom¬ 
ical  to  run. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  a  lot  of 
folks  right  now,  who  buy  enough  flowers  each 
year  to  make  their  cost  far  more  than  the  in¬ 
terest  would  be  on  the  cost  of  one  of  our  glass 
enclosed  winter  gardens. 

BOSTON-II 
Little  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK 
30  E.  12nd  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 
407  Ulmer  Bldg. 


In  fact,  it’s  no  unusual  thing,  in  such  savings,  to 
have  our  glass  enclosed  gardens  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  a  surprisingly  few  years.  Furthermore, 
you  not  only  have  all  the  flowers  you  need  to 
buy,  but  a  goodly  lot  of  others  beside. 

What  counts  with  you,  is  not  what  the  glass 
garden  costs,  but  how  it  figures  out  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  yielder  and  a  perpetual  pleasure  giver.  We 
have  some  figure  facts  that  you  may  find  de¬ 
cidedly  illuminating. 


IRVINGTON 
New  York 


To  our  printed  matter  you  are  most  welcome. 


Iord„&  1Wnham(o. 


CHICAGO 
Continental  Bank  Bldg. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  FACTORY 
Des  Plaines.  Ill. 


CANADIAN  FACTOKY 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Bldg. 

BUFFALO 
White  Bldg. 

DENVER* 

1247  So.  Emerson  St. 

TORONTO 
Harbor  Commission  Bldg. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

From  Grower  to  Consumer 


Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses 

Also — Scilla  Sibirica,  Muscari,  Galanthus.  New  Importations.  Splendid  (or  Naturalization 


VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS. 


We  grow  our  own  bulbs  in  Holland 


BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  DARWINS 


Nurseries:  BABYLON,  NEW  YORK  and  HILLEGOM,  HOLLAND 


VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS.  BABYLON,  L.  L,  N.  Y 

Plant  and  Bulb  Specialists 


Send  for  Fall  1923  Catalogue 

with  complete  list  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  Peonies,  Irises,  Perennials. 

TERMS:  Cash  with  order.  If  credit  is  desired, 
please  furnish  bank  references.  No  credit  below  $10. 

We  prepay  all  charges  to  your  home  if  order  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cash  provided  address  is  in  following 
states:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 

ware,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 


Special  Offer — These  Darwi 

5  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  60  bulbs)  .... 

10  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  120  bulbs)  .... 

25  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  300  bulbs) . 

100  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (1200  bulbs) . 


$  3.00 
5.50 
.  12.50 
.  48.00 


THE  BEST  BREEDERS 


DOZ.  IOO 

Apricot.  Bronze-buff,  shaded  apricot .  $  .75  $5.50 

Attraction.  Glossy -violet,  large  flower  on  tall 

stems . 75  5.50 

Bronze  Queen.  Soft  buff,  inside  golden- 

bronze  . 50  3.50 

Butterfly.  Lilac,  shaded  silver . 65  4.50 

Cardinal  Manning.  Dark  rosy -violet,  flushed 

rose -brown . 65  4.25 

Don  Pedro.  Unique  shade  of  coffee-brown, 

shaded  maroon . 90  6.5C 

Fairy  (Panorama).  Reddish-brown,  shaded 

apricot . 80  6.00 

Feu  Ardente.  Brick-red,  shaded  mahogany  1.10  8  00 

Godet  Parfait.  Bright  dark- violet,  white 

base.  Large  flower .  .90  7.00 

Marie  Louise.  Salmon  and  old-rose  with 

orange-red . 75  5.50 

Medea.  Salmon-carmine;  large  flower . 65  4.50 

Prince  of  Orange  ( Orange  Beauty).  Orange- 

red,  edged  bright-red . 75  5.50 


Special  Offer — These  Breeders 

5  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  60  bulbs) . 

10  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  120  bulbs) . 

25  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (  300  bulbs) . 

100  Bulbs  of  each  variety  (1200  bulbs) . 


$  3. 1 5 
7.00 
16.50 
65.00 


Baron  De  La  Tonnaye.  Clear  carmine-rose 

Clara  Butt.  Clear  salmon-pink . 

Dream.  Beautiful  lilac,  gigantic  size . 

Flamingo.  Delicate  shell-pink . 

Farncombe  Sanders.  Brilliant  scarlet . 

Inglescombe  Yellow.  Large  yellow . 

Loveliness.  Satiny -rose . 

Matchless  (Roi  d'  Islandc).  Soft-pink.... 
Pride  of  Haarlem.  Brilliant  rose-carmine.  . 

Remembrance.  Lilac,  shaded  mauve . 

Rev,.  H.  Ewbank.  Soft  violet,  with  silvery- 

flush  . 

Sieraad  Van  Flora.  Large  vivid-pink;  early 


DOZ. 

$  .55 
.55 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.50 
.55 
.75 
.50 
.65 

.55 

.65 


IOO 

$3.75 

3.75 


5.50 

3.50 
4.25 

3.75 

4.25 


SPECIAL  OFFER  of  FOUR 
TULIPS  (as  illustrated) 


the  above  4 
(  48  bulbs). $  2.75 
the  above  4 
(  100  bulbs).  4.75 
the  above  4 
(  200  bulbs) .  9.25 

the  above  4 
(  400  bulbs).  18.00 
the  above  4 
(2000  bulbs).  89.00 


12  Bulbs 
named 
25  Bulbs 
named 
50  Bulbs 
named 
100  Bulbs 
named 
500  Bulbs 
named 


each  of 
varieties 
each  of 
varieties 
each  of 
varieties 
each  of 
varieties 
each  of 
varieties 


/.  Dream 

2.  Farncombe 

Sanders 

3.  Clara  Butt 

4.  Don  Pedro 


Till  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


